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Article   I. 

THE  REJECTED  FACTORS  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  our  day  with  exceptional  religious  think- 
ers,— more  so,  we  have  thought,  than  in  former  days, — to  claim 
that  their  departures  from  obvious  Biblical  and  evangelical 
truths,  recognize  and  contain  the  elements  of  the  truths  they 
depart  from.  An  old-fashioned  line  of  defence  for  an  unsound, 
illogical  book,  or  writer,  was  to  affirm  that  accepted  views  were 
really  not  warranted  by  the  word  of  God,  and  that  the  new, 
exceptional  ones  were  the  more  Biblical.  This  made  a  square 
and  open  issue  ;  it  was  heterodoxy  versus  orthodoxy.  When- 
ever the  new  view  really  was  nearer  to  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
of  course  it  displaced  the  old.  The  modern  refinement  on  this 
style  of  defence  is  to  claim  that  the  new  view  is  not  only  more 
true  but  embraces  the  substance  of  the  old  one  which  it  con- 
tradicts, and  is  more  consistent  with  the  truth  contained  in  the 
old  one  than  it  is  with  itself.  The  new  style  is  a  difficult  and 
perilous  one,  vastly  more  so  than  the  old  one,  in  that  it  attempts 
more.  Dissentients  of  various  sorts  and  degrees  from  the  views 
accepted  as  evangelical  adopt  it.  Some  men  honestly  depart 
from  the  truth,  it  may  be  believed,  in  the  interests  of  truth 
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itself.  They  would  cast  it  into  forms  more  defensible  against 
assault  and  cavil.  Some  have  a  fatal  facility  of  delusion  in 
respect  to  cherished  and  peculiar  notions,  and  fall  incontinently 
into  the  vague  belief  that  what  is  so  precious  to  their  own 
minds  must  needs  be  true  and  consistent  with  the  truth  held  by 
the  Christian  world  at  large.  With  others  the  whole  thing  is 
policy.  When  some  great  and  priceless  doctrine  has  been 
attacked  with  intent  to  overthrow  it,  or  to  dismember  or  maim 
it,  and  the  effect  on  Christian  minds  has  been  next  to  nothing, 
or  a  recoil,  the  affirmation  is  presently  put  forth  that  all  that  is 
good  for  anything  in  the  doctrine  has  still  been  saved  in  the 
seeming  effort  at  its  destruction,  only  inconsistent  and  unrea- 
sonable elements  in  some  old  form  of  it  have  been  eliminated. 
Or  else  it  is  claimed  that  all  the  factors  are,  after  all,  preserved, 
only  rearranged  among  themselves.  Every  theologian  knows 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  so  readjust  the  elements  of  a  truth 
that  the  significance — or  relative  significance— of  some  of  them 
shall  bo  sunk  or  quite  lost ;  and  to  bring  certain  eleufents  into 
such  relations  that  they  shall  be  neutralized,  and  the  doctrine 
itself  seem  to  bo  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  in  the 
word  of  God.  If  a  human  statement  of  truth  contains  elements 
repugnant  to  Scripture  or  to  reason — as  many  have  done — it  is 
the  part  of  genuine  reform  to  discover  and  expel  them,  leaving 
the  revealed  truth  purer  and  stronger.  And  when  the  desire  is 
to  get  rid  of  some  essential  element  of  truth,  it  is  easy  to  repre- 
sent that  this  is  only  a  superfluous  or  inconsistent  factor  of  the 
human  statement,  and  that  its  exclusion  will  leave  the  truth 
itself  more  agreeable  to  reason  and  more  commanding  to  faith. 
And  sometimes  this  will  even  be  done  with  professions  of 
attachment  to  the  truth  thus  reconstructed,  which  reminds  one 
of  the  love  our  political  secessionists  express  for  the  Constitu- 
tion. Theodore  Parker  could  claim  the  most  exemplary  fidelity 
to  all  religious  truth  while  denouncing  the  Old  Testament  as  in 
large  part  no  better  than  old  wives'  fables ;  and  Benedict 
Arnold,  in  the  letter  lately  discovered  in  which  he  renounces 
his  commission  from  the  Continental  Congress,  could  "  beg 
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leave  to  assure  "  General  Washington  that  his  "  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  (his)  country  (was)  invariable,"  and  aver  that 
in  going  over  to  the  other  side  he  was  "  actuated  by  the  same 
principle  that  had  ever  been  the  governing  rule  of  (his)  con- 
duct in  this  unhappy  contest." 

It  is  not  always  possible,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  decide  where 
upon  this  scale  an  exceptional  writer  belongs  who  attempts,  or 
accepts,  this  sort  of  defence  for  his  assaults  on  evangelical 
belief.  We  propose  only  to  test  its  validity  in  a  particular  case. 
We  have  waited  to  see  if  some  other  defence  in  that  case  would 
not  be  attempted.  Time  has  shown  that  no  other  is  possible. 
The  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Dr.  BushnclPs  Orthodoxy,"  *  is  also 
entitled,  "  An  Inquiry  whether  the  factors  of  the  Atonement 
are  recognized  in  his  vicarious  sacrifice."  The  author  disclaims 
all  defence  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  book  ;  but  he  also  aims  "  to  give 
to  the  book  reviewed  an  interpretation  which  is  in  harmony 
with  its  real  meaning,  and  also  with  the  received  standards  of 
truth  in  the  church."  Whether  this  be  not  the  sort  of  peculiar 
defence  which  is  getting  popular  our  readers  can  judge.  "  The 
hope  of  these  words,"  says  the  pamphlet-writer,  "  is,  to  help 
promote  harmony  and  fellowship  among  those  who  read  with 
different  meaning  the  book  here  studied."  Intellectual  or  doc- 
trinal harmony  must  here  be  intended,  or  else  indiffercntism, 
i.  e.  fellowship  on  the  assumption  that  though  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  vitally  departs  from  the  "  standards,"  that  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever.  Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the 
pamphlet,  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  B.  reproduced  its  positions  in 
one  of  our  weekly  journals,!  and  labored  through  several 
columns  to  show  that  the  assault  on  the  Atonement  was  "  an 
honest  attempt  to  save  all  (!)  that  is  vital  and  essential  in  the 
evangelical  doctrine,  discarding  only  (!)  those  scholastic  con- 
structions and  technicalities  in  which  theologians  are  irrecon- 
cilably opposed  to  one  another ; "  in  other  words,  "  discarding 
what  is  manifestly  contrary  to  the  moral  reason,  he  (Dr.  B.) 
includes  all  (!)  that  is  practically  true  or  essential  in  the  com- 

*  Noticed  in  the  July  No.  of  this  Review.       f  The  Advance  Jan.  16, 1868. 
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monly  received  theories."  We  propose  to  show  what  he  really 
discards.  But  we  pause  to  say  that  having  been  promised  years 
ago  some  sort  of  unification  of  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians 
respecting  u  God  in  Christ,"  from  a  similar  u  attempt,"  we  are 
not  sanguine  about  possible  success  in  this  instance  ;  and  it  is 
very  clear  that  between  those  who  hold  the  evangelical  and 
those  who  put  forth  the  so-called  "  moral  view  "  of  the  Atone- 
ment, intellectual  "  harmony  and  fellowship "  have  not  been 
increased  by  the  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  or  any  defence  of  it,  a  par- 
ticle. Nor  have  we  heard  of  any  besides  these  two  quasi-de- 
fenders  of  the  book  who  have  committed  themselves  to  such 
notions.  Dr.  B.  himself  "  has  endorsed "  the  newspaper 
defence  of  his  "  orthodoxy,"  says  the  Advance  editorially,  "  as 
the  best  and  truest  account  of  his  position  that  has  been  given."* 
We  arc  moreover  told  that  the  only  difference  between  him  and 
orthodox  theologians  is  his  "  comprehensiveness ;  "  which  goes 
so  far  even  that  when  he  denies  the  evangelical  doctrine,  he  not 
only  includes  it  in  his  antagonistical  view,  but  a  great  deal 
more  !  which  makes  us  wonder  if  black  still  means  black  in  our 
mother  tongue  and  white  means  white.  Moreover  we  arc 
assured  that  he  is  "  more  orthodox,"  in  denying  and  denounc- 
ing cardinal  truths,  than  those  who  adhere  to  them  !  In  which 
it  may  perhaps  be  found  that  championship  has  gone  a  little  too 
far.  At  least  it  will  not  be  deemed  strange  if  this  boasting 
defence  is  now  subjected  to  a  little  plain  and  honest  analysis. 

Neither  the  pamphlet  nor  the  newspaper  article  need  detain 
us  from  the  subject-matter.     The  former  makes  an  impression 

*  Probably  the  editor  is  not  to  be  held  to  the  full  meaning  of  his  words  when  he  says : 
•*  The  article  in  one  number  of  the  Advance  showing  that  on  the  Atonement  he  (Dr.  B.) 
substantially  agrees  with  orthodoxy,  while  rejecting  some  of  its  words  and  phrases,"  etc. 
He  must  mean  attempting  to  show.  If  he  sympathizes  with  Dr.  B.  as  much  as  he  seems 
to  do  he  will  not  object  to  our  applying  to  himself  Dr.  B.'s  favorite  custom  of  declaring 
that  the  "  mental  content "  must  be  the  opposite  of  the  words  ho  uses!  The  English 
Independent,  indeed,  familiar  with  the  "  moral  view,'*  in  English  theology,  understands 
them  in  the  common-place  way,  as  they  stand,  and  remarks:  "  If  this  be  so,  we  in  Eng- 
land have  read  Dr.  B.'s  books  to  very  little  purpose."  We  have  also,  if  this  be  so,  an 
established  English  language  to  very  little  purpose,  or  a  clearly  defined  science  like 
Christian  theology.  Pardonable  editorial  haste  in  saying  a  good  word  for  a  contributor 
will  probaby  explain  the  lapse  of  Hie  Advance. 
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of  weakness  upon  the  reader.  Its  circulation  is  limited  and  not 
likely  to  increase,  unless  criticism  upon  it  shall  bring  it  into 
notice.  Its  author  is  by  no  means  so  certain  of  "  Dr.  Bushnell's 
Orthodoxy  "  as  the  newspaper  writer,  or  else  deems  it  prudent 
to  speak  with  bated  breadth.  The  points  instanced  by  the  former 
and  eagerly  reproduced  by  the  latter  are  set  forth  in  the  pam- 
phlet as  "  ideas  in  or  around  the  subject  (of  Atonement ;)  needful 
as  a  preparation  for  understanding  it,  or  in  the  acceptance  of  it ; 
included  in  the  Atonement  or  closely  related  to  it"  This  is 
inaccurate  thinking  enough.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  such  a 
writer  knows  what  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  is.  But  the 
newspaper  writer,  overlooking  the  confusion  of  thought,  or 
hoping  for  no  better  materials  for  a  defence,  seizes  upon  these 
points  and  reaffirms  them  as  veritable  constituents  of  the 
Atonement  itself! 

Manifestly  the  Biblical  and  theological  conception  of  the 
Atonement,  or, — to  say  it  all  in  one  phrase,  the  Christian  con- 
ception,— is  a  complex  one,  Imd  not  simple,  and  may  be  ana- 
lyzed into  its  parts.  Yet  the  most  elementary  laws  of  thought 
forbid  our  going  outside  of  itself,  into  something  specifically 
distinct,  and  entirely  different,  for  the  constituent  parts.  They 
may  be  called  in  mathematical  phraseology  "  factors,"  or  in 
chemical  parlance  "elements."  Six  things  arc  brought  for- 
ward from  without  as  held  by  Dr.  B.  and  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
with  a  sort  of  quiet  and  oblivious  assurance  that  is,  on  the 
whole,  rather  amusing,  that  these  are  elements  or  factors  of  the 
Atonement.  We  shall  show,  I.,  that  they  are  not  "  essential 
factors  "  at  all.  The  issue  is  a  clear  and  direct  one.  Dr.  B. 
may  be  extra-orthodox,  as  is  claimed,  on  these  six  points,  and 
his  book  may  have  great  merit  in  other  respects — as  has  been 
heartily  and  handsomely  acknowledged  in  these  pages  * — but 
these  facts  do  not  help  him  in  this  issue.  They  are  outside 
matters,  every  one.  When  we  say  that  the  six  points  selected 
are,  "  (1.)  Divine  Justice,  (2.)  Law,  (3.)  Punishment,  (4.)  Sin, 
(5.)  Law  dishonored  by  Sin,  (6.)  Law  reinvested  with  honor 

*  Art.  on  "  Dr.  Bushnell's  Reconstructed  Theology/'— Boston  Review,  April,  I860. 
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by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ," — it  will  be  seen  that 
our  task  is  sufficiently  easy. 

1.  Justice.  Did  any  one  ever  assume  before  that  justice,  as 
such,  is  an  element  of  Atonement,  as  such  ?  Would  even  the 
advocates  of  the  penal  view,  so  belabored  in  the  Vicarious  Sac- 
rifice, fail  to  make  a  distinction  between  them  ?  Or  if  not, 
would  they  not  at  least  claim  that  justice  exerted  in  laying 
penalty  on  Christ  is  a  very  peculiar  sort  of  justice  ?  That  a 
man  holds  ever  so  orthodoxly  to  common  or  specific  justice  in 
God,  in  its  proper  and  distinctive  sense,  does  not  touch  the 
question  whether  he  holds  to  the  Atonement,  at  all.  Did 
any  thinker  ever  fail  to  perceive  that  the  Atonement  of  Christ 
is  so  distinct  from  justice  that  the  former  operates  to  deliver 
the  sinner  from  the  awards  of  the  latter  ?  Did  any  one  ever 
hold  that  justice  devised  or  executed  Atonement  ?  Was  there 
ever,  till  now,  any  more  danger  of  a  theologian's  confounding 
the  two  than  of  his  confounding — not  to  go  far — penalty  and 
mercy  ?  Are  even  common  Christians  in  any  danger  of  con- 
founding them  ?  Divine  justice  as  exercised,  wo  suppose  to  be 
here  meant,  for  the  simple  attribute,  or  subjective  justice  in  the 
Divine  mind,  hardly  can  be.    When  we  sing,  indeed, 

"  Justice  owns  the  ransom  paid," 

we  sing  of  subjective  justice  in  the  Divine  breast,  but  it  is  not 
a  "  ransom  "  which  this  requires  of  sinners,  but  punishment ; 
and  it  "  owns  "  that  Christ's  payment  is  in  an  entirely  different 
way  from  that  which  itself  would  point  out  and  require.  The 
justice  which  requires  obedience  of  men,  as  men  before  moral 
action,  need  never  be  confounded  with  the  justice  which  re- 
quires punishment  of  them  as  sinners.  And  although  this  last 
may  be  distinguished  as  both  distributive,  or  related  to  the 
quality  of  character  in  men,  and  vindicatory,  or  related  to  the 
quality  of  governor  in  God,  yet  even  the  last  is  distinguishable 
from  that  other  justice  in  God,  which  requires  that  if  sinners 
arc  to  be  pardoned,  something  appropriate  and  adequate  shall 
be  done  to  protect  government.    The  former  acts  only  in  indi- 
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vidual  cases ;  this  acts  at  large.  The  former  acts  on  persons  ; 
the  latter  upon  interests  of  moral  order  on  the  whole.  And 
this  latter — justice  in  the  wider  governmental  sense,  synony- 
mous with  general  benevolence, — a  sense  rejected  by  Dr.  B.  in 
this  connection,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  justice  which 
he  recognizes,  whatever  it  is.  How  can  any  one  who  knows 
how  to  look  at  the  Atonement  analytically  and  simply — in 
itself  considered — above  all  one  who  "  rejects  vehemently  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  was  literally  punished  for  our  sins,"  and 
regards  "  the  literal  infliction  of  the  penalty  upon  Christ "  as 
"  a  vindication  of  justice  by  an  act  of  injustice,"  have  ever  so 
complex  or  complicated  a  conception  of  Atonement  as  to  include 
justice  ?  Atonement  being,  in  Dr.  B's  view,  a  moral  effect,  he 
must  claim  that  this  moral  effect  is  an  act  of  justice  (in  dis- 
tinction from  mercy)  to  make  this  confusion  of  thought  even 
possible,  which  is  only  to  fall  again  into  confusion  of  thought 
(and  terms) — justice  being  used  for  something  for  which  it 
never  was  used  before  in  relation  to  this  subject  since  the  world 
began.  If  it  were  only  asserted  that  Dr.  B.  is  as  orthodox  as 
the  Old  School  theologians,  it  would  be  pertinent  to  show  that 
he  holds  as  they  do  to  what  ho  calls  the  Divine  tn-justice  ;  but 
how  can  he  be  proved  to  hold  the  view  of  Atonement  com- 
monly held  by  others  than  the  Old  School,  by  exhibiting  his 
views  of  justice,  the  claims  of  which  (in  everybody's  view, — 
but  his)  the  Atonement  obviates  ?  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
latter  has  some  reference  to  the  former — as  that  which  pro- 
duces an  effect  in  one  way  may  refer  to  that  which  produces  an 
effect  in  an  entirely  different  way.  Who  would  call  the  one  an 
element  of  the  other  because  of  any  such  relation  between 
them  ?  As  properly  say  that  Slavery  is  a  factor  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  or  of  the  Reconstruction  measures  which  exclude 
it.  This  is  so  plain  that  we  are  inclined  to  apologize  for  stating 
it  in  so  many  ways.  The  Wclland  Canal  has  some  reference  to 
Niagara.  What  would  an  engineer  say  if  Niagara  were  called 
a  factor  of  the  Wetland  Canal  ? 
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2.  Law.  What  can  it  mean  to  affirm  that  Law  is  a  factor  of 
the  Atonement  ?  That  it  was  lawful  for  Christ  to  atone  for  sin, 
or  that  he  docs  it  as  an  act  or  exercise  of  law  ?  A  factor  is  that 
which  goes  to  make  up  something.  If  justice,  which  is  the 
execution  of  law  in  a  moral  government,  does  not  go  to  atone  or 
help  make  up  any  atoning  work,  how  can  law,  which  stands 
behind  justice,  do  this  ?  Did  the  eternal  moral  law  require 
Christ  to  atone  ?  The  Gospel  is  often,  and  truly,  said  to  include 
the  law,  but  the  Gospel  as  a  message  of  truth  is  more  than  the 
Atonement  as  a  truth  or  fact,  and  that  may  include  what  this 
does  not.  Is  it  meant  that  the  Vicarious  Sacrifice  is  so 
"  grounded  in  universal  obligation  "  that  it  was  enacted  by  God 
in  accordance  therewith  ?  Even  then  the  two  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct. Dr.  B.  has  tried  to  make  the  world  believe  that  vicari- 
ousness  is,  in  some  proper  sense,  the  law  of  all  moral  goodness, 
i.  e.  a  method,  or  mode,  through  which  all  goodness — human 
included — expresses  itself;  but  even  this  notion  (which  puts 
another  meaning  on  the  word  vicarious  than  the  common  one) 
is  quite  a  different  matter  from  making  law  in  the  statutory 
sense  an  element  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the  Vicarious 
Sacrifice.  To  say  that  A.  is  a  factor  of  B.  is  altogether  the 
reverse  of  saying  that  B.  is  a  factor  of  A. !  The  proposition 
that  some  sort  of  vicarious  sacrifice  is  grounded  in  universal 
obligation,  makes  this  an  element  of  law  rather  than  law  an 
element  of  it.  But  who  does  not  know  that  both  to  God  and 
to  man  the  Atonement,  instead  of  being  made  up  by  any  kind 
of  law,  or  coinciding  in  any  way  with  law,  either  on  man's 
part  or  on  God's — either  as  whole  witli  part  or  as  part  with 
whole,  is  on  the  contrary  a  departure  from  law  both  in  princi- 
ple and  method  ?  Even  to  affirm  that  Dr.  B.  regards  the  latter 
as  an  element  of  the  former — whatever  this  may  mean — is  sim- 
ply to  affirm  that  he  does  not  hold  the  evangelical  view,  but  one 
essentially  opposed  to  it. 

3.  Punishment.  What  have  we  now  in  this  new  and  odd 
theological  analysis  ?  Does  Dr.  B.  believe  after  all  that  the 
Atoning  Person  was  punished  ?    How  could  he  have  expressed 
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in  words  more  fully  the  fact  that  he  hates  that  conception  with 
a  perfect  hatred  ?  Is  the  "  mental  content"  behind  his  words, 
after  all,  this,  that  he  admires,  accepts  and  loves  it  ?  If  pun- 
ishment is  one  factor  of  Atonement,  what,  pray,  are  the  others  ? 
What  would  be  congruous  with  it  ?  Of  course  if  it  is,  some- 
body is  punished.  It  cannot  be  the  redeemed,  or  else  Atone- 
ment is  no  Atonement,  or  if  they  are  punished  in  part  then  it 
is  Atonement  but  in  part.  Something  like  this  last  view  seems 
to  be  hinted  at  in  the  book  at  times,  but  this  appears  to  be  the 
ccsult  of  the  lack  of  distinction  in  the  author's  mind  between 
natural  consequences,  as  following  sin,  and  the  penalty  of  sin. 
The  former  come  under  natural  government,  the  latter  occurs 
under  moral  government.  There  ought  not  to  be,  since  Bishop 
Butler's  day,  any  confounding  of  the  two,  but  they  arc  evidently 
massed,  or  rather  blurred,  together  in  Dr.  B.'s  mind.  It  may 
thus  be  that  after  denying  impatiently  that  Christ  is  punished, 
regarding  Him  as  involved  in  the  natural  consequences  of  sin — 
the  u  corporate  evil "  of  the  world, — to  use  his  misty  phrase  for 
a  definite  and  scientific  one, — and  not  distinguishing  this  from 
moral  penalty,  he  swings  back  to  the  notion  that  He  is  punished 
after  all.  If  he  were  a  logical  and  self-consistent  thinker,  we 
should  not  suggest  this  explanation,  or  if  he  were  not  fond  of 
representing  theologians  as  falling  back  upon  theories  of  doc- 
trine which  they  have  expressly  denied,  or  if  he  did  not  often 
in  his  theological  disquisitions  set  about  exploding  an  accepted 
conception  of  truth  and  then  profess  to  reinstate  it  under 
another  form.  But  whatever  his  defenders  may  mean  by  the 
blunder  of  classing  punishment  as  a  part  of  Atonement,  it  is 
clear  as  day  that  the  received  evangelical  view  makes  no  such 
blunder.  Even  those  who  insist  on  the  word  penal  as  charac- 
terizing Christ's  sufferings  give  it  a  peculiar  sense,  as  we  shall 
show  presently,  and  do  not  speak  of  the  Saviour  as  punished. 

4.  Six.  The  height  of  the  absurdity  we  arc  exploring  would 
seem  to  be  reached  in  classing  sin  as  part  of  the  Atonement. 
What  can  such  things  mean  ?  The  death  of  Christ,  in  the 
evangelical  belief,  was  for  sin.     This  separates  and   distin- 
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guishes  them  at  once.  Who  ever  thought  of  saying  "  A.  is  on 
account  of  B.,"  meaning  thereby  really  that  A.  is  part  of  B ! 
That  we  may  not  seem  to  be  pointing  out  absurdities  that  do 
not  exist,  we  quote  Webster's  definition  of  the  word  factor : 
"  One  of  the  elements,  or  quantities,  which,  when  multiplied 
together,  form  a  product."  Sin  is  on  man's  part.  We  think 
that  at  least  is  clear  beyond  power  of  mystification.  And  the 
Atonement  is  on  Christ's  part.  By  what  bewitchment  of  lan- 
guage can  it  be  said  with  any  sense  that  man's  sin  is  one  of  the 
quantities  which  multiplied  together  make  Christ's  work  ii* 
atoning  for  sin  ?  The  pamphlet  writer  asks :  "  Who  has  fol- 
lowed the  consequences  of  sin,  in  all  its  woes,  upon  the  indi- 
vidual and  society,  with  clearer  apprehension  and  fuller  appre- 
ciation, than  is  (are)  revealed  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  chap- 
ters of  his  Natural  and  Supernatural  ?  "  Suppose  we  reply,  no 
one,  what  of  it  ?  Need  we  say  that  neither  question  nor  answer 
touch  the  point  ?  The  inquiry  is  :  Docs  Dr.  B.  hold  the  essen- 
tial and  vital  thing  in  an  Atonement  for  sin  ?  Suppose  a 
Southern  politician  were  asked  if  ho  holds  the  Congressional 
doctrine  of  reconstruction,  and  he  should  reply :  I  agree  with 
Congress  respecting  the  evil  of  Slavery  and  Rebellion !  The 
pampldet  writer  claims  that  Dr.  B.  has  strong  views  of  guilt  as 
arising  from  sin,  and  adds :  "  This  sense  of  guilt  is  what  needs 
atoning  blood,  according  to  the  common  view.  Of  course,  if 
one  appreciates  not  this  reflex  influence  of  sin,  called  guilt,  he 
will  see  less  need  of  Atonement."  But  suppose  one  asserts 
guilt  and  denies  atoning  blood — how  can  his  holding  the  former 
prove  that  he  holds  the  latter  ?  Or  suppose  that  in  attempting 
to  show  that  he  holds  "  all  that  is  vital  and  essential  in  the 
evangelical  doctrine  "  of  atoning  blood,  the  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  emphasize  what  he  holds  of  guilt. 

5.  Law  dishonored  by  Sin.  Plainly  the  Atonement  comes 
after  sin  has  dishonored  the  law.  And  it  comes  to  repair  the 
dishonor.  It  does  just  the  opposite  of  what  sin  does.  Are 
oppositcs  common  elements,  or  can  one  of  them  be  an  element 
of  the  other  ?    Is  disease  a  constituent  part  of  its  cure  ?    The 
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death  of  Christ  magnifies  the  law  and  makes  it  honorable :  by 
what  propriety  of  speech  can  the  bad  effects  of  sin  upon  the 
law  be  said  to  help  in  this  ?  Is  it  so  marvellously  and  magi- 
cally the  "  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good  "  that  its  tram- 
pling of  law  directly  contributes  to  opposite  effects  and  really 
exalts  and  consecrates  it  ?  The  law  is  cast  off  and  desecrated 
by  sin,  says  Dr.  B. ;  it  brings  law  into  contempt.  "  We  con- 
clude," says  the  pamphlet  writer,  "  that  he  acknowledges  and 
enforces  this  factor  of  the  atonement  in  harmony  with  all  the 
church."  What  a  jump  at  a  conclusion !  The  writer  deter- 
mines from  Dr.  B.'s  view  of  sin  "from  what  grade  he  is  looking 
at  the  Atonement."  This  language  recognizes  after  all,  that  sin 
is  a  standpoint  outside  of  the  Atonement  from  which  to  look  at 
it.  But  not  more  so  than  the  effects  of  sin  upon  law.  All 
three  are  outside  of  it.  A  tyro  in  theology  ought  to  be  aware 
of  that.  Everything  into  which  sin  enters  as  an  element  be- 
comes thereupon  and  by  consequence  sinful ;  but  that  anybody 
ever  thought  of  logically  implying  that  the  Atonement  is  some- 
tliing  sinful  by  loosely  speaking  of  sin  as  one  of  its  constituents 
quite  passes  belief  or  comprehension.  This  would  be  more  than 
a  strange  and  singular  defence  of  an  assailant  of  the  doctrine  ; 
it  would  be  reckless.*    Everything  into  which  the  dishonoring 

*  la  defending  his  author  from  Prof.  Porter's  conclusion  (New  Englander,  April,  18G6,) 
that  he  scarcely  knows  the  conception  of  penalty  as  held  by  others,  the  pamphlet  writer 
says :  "  We  are  asking  if  Dr.  B.  has  that  conception  of  law  and  penalty,  in  the  government 
of  God,  which  is  usually  set  forth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement."  Here  the  writer 
evidently  confounds  the  books  that  treat  of  the  doctrine  with  the  doctrine  itself.  He 
comes  nearer  to  accurate  thinking  when  he  adds  "  those  views  of  divine  government 
which  have  ever  gone  before  and  entered  into  this  doctrine."  If  the  Atonement  is  a 
measure  of  the  Divine  government  of  course  a  writer's  view  of  the  latter  will  color  all  he 
says  of  the  former,  and  in  this  sense  enter  iuto  it  as  well  as  go  before  it  But  the  setting 
forth  of  law  and  penalty,  as  such,  is  no  setting  forth  of  Atonement.  In  1811  a  publisher 
in  New  York  issued  a  small  volume,  now  forgotten,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  us,  entitled, 
"  Sermons,  Essays  and  Extracts,  Selected  with  special  respect  to  the  Great  Doctrine  of 
Atonement."  It  was  the  precursor  of  Dr.  Park's  portly  volume;  Edwards  and  Maxcy 
appear  in  both.  But  the  first  and  second  discourses  are  Sm alley  on  Moral  Inability  and 
Natural  Ability !  Are  these  " factors "  too?  The  pamphlet  writer's  own  views  of  pen- 
alty may  be  inferred  from  his  defending  Dr.  B.'s  notion  that  all  retribution  is  in  "  the 
economy  of  nature,"  and  his  asking  "  if  God  could  not  use  a  natural  law  for  positive  in- 
fliction, as  truly  as  an  angel's  hand  ?  "  which  is  simply  an  attempt  to  obliterate  an  estab- 
lished distinction  in  language.  "The  truth  is,"  he  adds,  "our  knowledge  of  the  positive 
inflictions  of  woe  awaiting  the  wicked,  is  by  no  means  definite  enough  to  deny  that  God 
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effects  of  sin  enter  is  itself  dishonorable  ;  but  that  any  rational 
Christian  would  lay  himself  ojmmi  to  be  regarded  as  imputing    , 
dishonor  to  the  great  transaction  which  the  doctrine  represents 
is  utterly  incredible. 

6.    Law  reinvested  with  honor  by  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ.     This  is  the  only  so-called  factor  we  have 
left  to  consider.     And  this  is,  of  all,  the  one  that  most  seems, 
the  only  one  that  even  seems,  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  Christ's 
Sacrifice.     And  yet  this  is  an  effect  of  it,  rather  than  a  i>ortioii 
of  it.     A  grand  effect,  indeed,  the  grand  effect,  possibly  more   •*• .. 
valuable  to  God  than  the  happiness  of  saved  souls.     It  would  " 
hardly  be  so  legitimate  to  compare  the  holiness  of  sinners  saved 
with  it,  for  their  holiness  were  impossible  without  it,  and  it  is 
chicflv  before  such  souls  that  it  is  reinvested  with  honor.     Dr. 
B.  holds,  it  is  claimed,  that  this  is  done  by  the  sufferings  and     * 
death  of  Christ.     But  before  we  can  sec  that  he  thus  recognizes    :' 
at  least  one  factor  of  the  Atonement — as  evangelical  people 
hold  it — we  must  find  that  he  recognizes  the  cause  of  this  rein-  . 

4 

vestment  of  law  as  well  as  the  effect, — for  that  is  the  real  factor, 
instead  of  the  effect, — and  that  he  recognizes  substantially, — 
we  can  only  ask  that  it  be  substantially, — the  same  cause.  To 
maintain  that  the  lost  honor  of  the  statutes  is  restored  by  some 
other  cause  than  that  to  which  the  orthodox  mind  cvervwherc 
and  always  ascribes  this  effect,  is,  we  submit,  just  not  to  recog- 
nize this  factor  of  Atonement. 

Now,  according  to  Dr.  B.,  Christ  does  not  reinvest  the  law 
with  honor  in  any  peculiar  sense  or  way,  other  than  that  in  ;; 
which  the  Father,  the  Spirit,  and  "  all  good  beings  in  vicarious 
sacrifice," — of  some  sort,  some  sort  that  is  not  the  orthodox 
sort,  do  the  same,  only  in  a  higher  degree.  And  this  leaves 
out  just  what  is  vital  to  the  orthodox  view.  And  even  this 
higher  degree,  as  reached  by  the  Son  is  not  clear  in  distinction  ' 
from  what  the  other  Divine  Persons  are  asserted  to  do,  except 

will  use  His  natural  laws  as  a  chief  instrumentality  in  the  execution  of  his  penalty."    He        • 
asserts  that  God's  personal  feeling  is  in  his  law  as  much  as  in  His  commissioning  angels. 
All  which  is  one  continued  attempt  to  sink  the  positive  and  personal  in  the  natural. 
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that  Christ  seems  to  be  represented  as  taking  the  sins  and 
woes  of  men  "  upon  his  feeling  "  more  than  they  do,  or  to  be 
"  corporately  "  involved  in  these  as  the  other  Persons  are  not. 
Dr.  B.  appears  to  take  it  for  granted  that  any  kind  of  suffering 
by  Christ,  which  honors  the  law  that  requires  vicarious  sacri- 
fice, as  he  thinks,  of  "  all  good  beings,"  will  be  of  necessity 
Atonement.  If  he  claimed  that  such  a  being  could  do  nothing 
vicarious  in  the  common  sense  in  which  all  other  good  beings 
do,  and  could  not  suffer  at  all,  except  as  expiation  for  others, 
this  would  be  insisting  on  orthodox  ideas  sufficiently  old  and 
well-known.  But  on  the  contrary  he  protests  that,  though  He 
suffers,  it  cannot  possibly  be  by  expiation.  That  is  not  this,  by 
any  means !  That  sort  and  measure  of  honor  which  he  be- 
lieves Christ  put  upon  the  law  is  a  quite  different  thing  from 
that  other  sort  and  measure  of  it  which  orthodox  believers  as- 
cribe to  a  certain  unique  relation  which  His  sufferings  and  death 
sustain  to  the  law.  This  relation,  as  we  shall  show,  Dr.  B.  re- 
peatedly, continually  repudiates.  The  effect  even  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  which  he  refers  to  and  recognizes  is  not  the  effect  we 
all  believe  in :  the  cause  is  not  the  same.  Everything  produces 
its  effect  after  its  kind,  and  only  after  its  kind.  Its  influence  is 
of  necessity  according  to  its  nature. 

The  word  satisfaction  plays  a  large  part  in  all  treatises  on 
Atonement.  Dr.  B.  rejects  it.  There  are  those  who  contend 
that  this  is  the  most  proper  word  to  express  the  effect  of 
Christ's  sufferings  upon  Divine  justice,  who  at  the  same  time 
deny  that  those  sufferings  can  be  properly  said  to  be  what  jus- 
tice demands.  On  account  of  the  relations  of  the  Sufferer,  and 
His  being  who  and  what  He  is,  justice  is  satisfied,  they  say. 
These  sufferings  are  thereby  made  sufficient  to  justice,  though 
they  are  not  what  justice  demands.  The  execution  of  law  would 
satisfy;  so  do  they.  Various  shades  of  orthodoxy  agree  in 
affirming  this.  It  is  anything  but  one  of  the  "  scholastic  con- 
structions and  technicalities  in  which  they  are  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  one  another."  But  by  what  transformation  of  the 
genius  of  language  can  it  be  made  to  appear  that  a  "  solemn 
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deference  paid  to  God's  instituted  justice,"  without  satisfying  it, 
— in  any  sense,  ever  so  graduated  and  guarded, — can  be  the 
same  thing,  or  have  the  same  effect?  Suppose  any  effect 
greater  and  other  than  that  of  mere  deference ;  how  can  the 
one  be  the  same  as  the  other?  Suppose  any  lesser  effect 
than  that  of  literal  satisfaction  by  Christ's  offering  the  self- 
same thing  which  justice  and  law  demand ;  how  can  this  be 
that  ?  * 

The  champions  who  have  come  forward  in  behalf  of  the  Vica- 
rious Sacrifice  seem  to  be  aware  that  if  this  last  or  sixth  factor, 
so  styled,  fails  them  in  the  argument,  all  is  lost.  They  are 
very  anxious  to  make  out  some  "  law-ward  or  Godward  effect  of 
Christ's  work,  as  well  as  a  moral  power  upon  souls "  in  the 
teachings  of  the  book,  apparently  unaware  that  this  is  not 
enough  to  save  them.  Is  it  that  particular  effect  which  is  with 
God  the  whole  reason  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ? — as  all  evan- 
gelical Christendom  deems  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice.  By  no 
means.  It  is  a  "  Godward  part  in  sustaining  law,"  which  is, 
after  all,  "  but  a  means  "  to  a  moral  power  of  influence  on  men, 
this  last  being  "  the  final  end  sought."  The  account  Dr.  B. 
gives  of  the  matter  is  just  this !  By  His  dcific  obedience,  and 
by  thus  invigorating  the  law  and  intensifying  its  moral  impres- 
sions, and  by  not  interfering  with  retributive  causes  which  are 
"  set  in  deep  and  firm  in  the  economy  of  nature  itself,"  and  by 
Himself  entering  into  the  corporate  liabilities  of  a  sinful  race, 
i.  e.  exposing  himself  to  the  natural  consequences  of  sin,  Christ 

*  An  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  satisfaction  in  the  little  old  volume  of  1811,  pp.  213- 
249,  is  to  our  purpose.  It  is  contained  in  an  Essay  from  the  Connecticut  Evangelical 
Magazine  on  the  u  Nature  of  the  Satisfaction  rendered  in  the  Atonement."  The  second 
point  made  is,  "Why  justice  required  satisfaction.*'  "  The  public  and  general  good," 
is  named  as  "  the  great  object  which  renders  such  a  satisfaction  necessary.'*  God  "  has 
to  guard  and  defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Ilis  moral  government.  This  benevolent 
justice,"  (in  distinction  from  distinctive  and  distributive  justice,)  "  which  looks  over 
creation  with  a  watchful  eye,  is  that  kind  of  justice  which  rendered  the  Atonement 
necessary."  i.  e.  it  is  an  antecedent  necessity,  not  a  part:  of  the  thing  thus  made  necessary. 
"  Christ  hath  made  full  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice,"  but  "  the  satisfaction  which  Christ 
has  rendered  is  not  such  as  to  release  the  obligation  of  the  sinner,  and  extinguish  the 
claims  of  justice,"  (distributive)  "  upon  him."  All  which,  in  respect  to  satisfaction  as  the 
article  of  Christ's  honoring  law  by  His  death,  Dr.  B.  vehemently  denies. 
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produces  a  law-ward  effect  wliich  gives  God  "  a  great  part  of 
His  power  to  forgive."  No  well-read  Christian  will  ever  be  so 
thickened  and  muddled  in  his  conceptions  as  to  imagine  that 
this  is  the  Atonement  as  everywhere  received.  Whatever  this 
is,  in  both  parts, — in  its  nature  and  its  relations  to  forgiveness, 
— it  is  a  thoroughly  distinct  thing. 

It  is  not  so  much  close  or  deep  thinking  that  is  required  to 
appreciate  the  points  now  made,  as  it  is  simple  elementary 
thinking.  Grant  that  Dr.  B.  holds  every  one  of  the  six  so-called 
factors  ever  so  firmly.  If  they  are  not,  after  all,  factors  of  the 
Atonement,  as  such,  what  boots  it  ?  And  who  can  fail  to  see 
that  they  arc  not  ?  What  becomes  then,  of  the  singular  boast 
that  he  is  so  "  extra-orthodox  "  upon  those  points  as  to  be  more 
orthodox  upon  the  other  point,  the  Atonement  properly  so 
called,  than  evangelical  men  ? 

Let  us  now  advance  to  the  question  II.  Does  Dr.  B.  recog- 
nize the  peculiar  and  real  factors  of  the  Atonement,  which  his 
expositors  have  missed,  or  does  he  expressly,  utterly,  repeatedly 
and  vehemently  reject  them  ?  We  shall  show  that  he  rejects 
them.     And  this  twofold  showing  may  be  deemed  sufficient. 

We  are  bound  now  to  state,  not  the  elements  combined  in  any 
peculiar  or  extreme  evangelical  view,  as  held  by  any  school  or 
party  of  orthodox  men,  but  the  factors  which  are  common  to  all 
orthodox  views, — and  only  these.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to 
state  many  or  carry  the  analysis  very  far.  Indeed  any  one 
essential  clement,  held  in  common  among  evangelical  people, 
— (though  manifestly  the  number  is  more  than  one) — which 
shall  be  shown  to  be  rejected  by  Dr.  B.  will  be  sufficient.  Our 
first  point  being  made  out,  the  actual  defence  of  his  book  falls 
to  the  ground :  the  second  point,  to  which  we  now  advance, 
being  also  made  out,  no  defence  is  possible  before  the  evangel- 
ical community.  The  only  thing  left  to  be  done  by  his  cham- 
pions will  be  to  show  that  the  evangelical  view  is  not  orthodox ! 
But  as  this  would  be  logically  suicidal  to  the  writer  who  claims 
that  Dr.  B.  holds  "  all  that  is  vital  and  essential "  in  the  evan- 
gelical view,  it  will  not  probably  be  attempted. 
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Our  only  doubt  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  our  analytical  and 
logical  endeavor — in  either  or  both  parts  of  it — arises  from  the 
odd  character  of  the  tactics  introduced  into  the  controversy. 
They  arc  certainly  not  theological  or  English.  If  generally 
adopted,  argument  would  become  utterly  impossible,  save  on  one 
side,  for  the  disputant  on  that  side  could  always  claim  his  oppo- 
nent's ground  as  well  as  his  own.  Whether  it  is  a  compli- 
mentary style  of  vindicating  a  writer  on  such  subjects  to  urge 
that  he  does  not  say  what  he  means  or  mean  what  he  says ; 
that  behind  his  language  contradicting  accepted  truth,  are  mean- 
ings of  thought  that  contradict  his  language, — wc  will  not  say ; 
but  it  certainly  scatters  all  trustworthy  reasoning  to  the  winds. 
Proceeding  in  this  method,  or  rather  denial  of  method,  it  may 
appear  that  Dr.  B.  docs  not  hold  the  six  factors  after  all !  for 
he  who  is  orthodox  when  he  utters  the  contrary,  may,  by  the 
same  token,  be  the  contrary  when  he  utters  orthodoxy.  It  is 
hard  to  prove  either  this  or  that,  as  to  his  teachings  from  the 
words  of  a  writer  that  arc  so  handled  in  a  defence,  which  he 
seems,  curiously  enough,  to  accept  as  the  best  that  is  possible. 

But  wc  pass  over  within  the  lines  of  Atonement  properly  so 
called,  and  proceed  to  state  a  few  of  the  real  factors  of  it,  and 
show  Dr.  B.'s  unqualified  and  energetic  rejection  of  them. 
There  will  be  no  necessity  of  proving  from  accepted  theologians 
that  these  arc  real  vital  elements,  for  they  will  be  recognized  on 
all  sides  as  soon  as  stated.  It  may  be  well  however  to  have 
before  us  an  accepted  definition  or  two  of  Atonement.  Most  of 
the  older  ones  are  too  little  analytical  for  our  purpose  ;  they  are 
hardly  definitions  at  all.  A  recent  one  is  that  of  Dr.  Pond, 
(Christian  Theology,  p.  405.)  The  word,  "  as  now  used, 
denotes  not  so  much  a  reconciliation,  as  that  which  is  done  to 
open  and  prepare  the  icay  for  a  reconciliation.  As  used  by 
evangelical  Christians,  it  refers  to  what  has  been  done  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  open  a  way  for  the  recovery  and  salvation 
of  sinful  men,  so  that  a  reconciliation  may  be  effected  between 
them  and  their  Maker."  That  of  Dr.  Hickok,  when  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Auburn  Seminary,  was  exemplarily  brief :  4k  By 
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Atonement  is  meant  the  ground  on  tohich  sin  may  be  forgiven  " 
The  figurative  terms  in  which  these  definitions  are  couched 
differ,  yet  the  definitions  in  themselves  are  one  and  the  same. 
Neglecting  the  form  of  language  as  immaterial,  all  evangelical 
definitions  and  views  of  Atonmcnt  contain,  as  one  factor,  the 
conception, 

1.  That  the  design  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  its  specific  object, 
was  to  affect  directly  and  immediately  the  objective  relations  of 
men  to  the  administration  of  Divine  Law.  It  was  to  be  fitted 
to  produce  a  change  in  those  relations  in  certain  circumstances 
and  under  certain  conditions.  It  was  to  release  them  from  the 
claims  of  the  Law  in  every  instance  in  which  there  should  be 
a  change  of  heart,  Dr.  B.  denies.  The  sacrifice,  he  says,  is  for 
a  subjective  effect,  not  objective  ;  that  is  its  direct  and  immedi- 
ate tendency  by  design,  not  this.  It  makes  the  pardon  of  sin 
immediately  possible,  through  its  own  relations  to  the  Moral 
Governor  and  His  Government  despite  the  claims  of  justice, 
says  the  evangelical  world.  Not  so,  says  Dr.  B.  in  denial,  only 
mediately  possible  through  the  moral  effect  upon  the  sinner. 
"  It  is  very  commonly  asserted,"  he  remarks,  p.  151,  (in  a  chap- 
ter entitled  "  Christ's  main  object  is  the  healing  of  souls,") 
"  that  Christ  is  here  for  another  and  different  main  object,  viz. : 
to  suffer  before  God's  justice,  and  prepare,  in  the  satisfying  of 
that,  a  way  of  possible  forgiveness  for  men.  From  this  I  must 
dissent."  "  This  is  no  principal  matter  in  His  work."  Ob- 
serve that  the  point  here  is  not  whether  men  are  forgiven,  or 
delivered  from  the  claims  of  justice.  Any  Socinian  will  admit 
this.  Dr.  B.  admits  it,  but  denies  that  Christ's  sacrifice  was 
intended  to  effect  this  directly  and  immediately  as  an  oblation, 
or  to  act  upon  the  sinner's  liability  to  punishment,  save  only 
indirectly,  mediately  and  remotely,  through  the  intervention  of 
a  manward  effect  first  produced,  and  as  a  consequence  of  it. 
This  intervening  manward  effect  evangelical  believers  hold  is  a 
subjective  condition  of  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  great  design 
of  the  Atonement  in  individual  cases ;  in  this  connection,  so 
far  as  individual  men  are  concerned,  it  is  a  condition  prece- 
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dent ;  but  it  docs  nothing  towards  giving  validity  or  virtue  to 
the  Atonement  in  itself  considered  ;  in  Dr.  B's  view  it  gives  the 
latter  all  the  virtue  and  validity  it  has.  Socinians  reject  the 
word  "  vicarious."  Dr.  B.  attempts  to  change  its  meaning,  ex- 
pelling from  it  all  its  peculiar  force.  lie  will  not  have  it  mean 
that  the  Great  Sacrifice  conies  between  the  sinner  and  the  ad- 
ministration against  which  he  is  an  offender  ;  it  conies  instead, 
between  the  sinner  and  sin.  He  admits  that  something  is 
"  done  for  the  law  before  government,"  by  the  Saviour,  but  it 
is  done  "  by  His  powerful  ministry  and  doctrine,"  p.  433,  not 
by  His  sufferings  which  are  directed  another  way,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  their  proper  and  only  direct  effect  on  the  moral  state 
of  the  soul.  "  The  suffering  life  and  death  of  Jesus  are  the 
appropriate  and  even  necessary  equipment  of  His  doing  force 
in  what  He  undertakes  for  character,"  p.  155.  Nor  is  the 
point,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  men  are  regenerated  in  char- 
acter, as  a  result  of  Christ's  whole  work  ;  everybody  admits 
this,  and  that  this  was  His  ultimate  end  so  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned, but  not  His  chief  end  or  ultimate  on  the  whole,  unless 
something  created  and  regarded  by  God  ab  extra  is  greater 
than  Himself.*  But  the  question  is  whether  the  passion  and 
work  of  the  Son  of  God  take  first  effect  upon  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  men, — as  being  only  a  spiritual  influence,  or  intended 
only  for  their  influence  on  men, — or  upon  the  penal  liabilities 
and  governmental  relations  of  men,  i.  e.,  which  of  the  two  ends 

*  Governments  among  men  "  exist  for  the  good  of  the  governed."  The  governors  are 
of  the  same  rank  of  being  with  the  governed.  The  Divine  Government  is  of  another 
order;  the  Divine  Governor  of  another  rank  of  being.  His  glory  is  a  higher  end  than 
the  good  of  men  or  angels.  This  seems  to  be  ridiculed  by  Dr.  1).,  pp.  374,  5,  where  things 
and  creatures  eternally  thought  as  possible  are  made  His  eternal  ends  ab  extra  in  such  a 
sense  of  worth  or  dignity  as  to  deny  that  from  eternity  He  acts  for  Himself  pre-eminently. 
The  thinking  and  language  are,  however,  so  loose,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  drift  of 
the  passage.  But  everywhere  God's  side  of  government  is  made  tributary  to  man's.  If 
man  has  in  his  nature  more  quantity  of  being, — not  to  say,  if  he  has  in  his  character 
more  quantity  of  excellence ! — this  is  all  very  well,  not  otherwise.  And  this  whole 
"  Moral  View,"  so  called,  inverts  the  proper  dignity  and  rank  of  ends  in  our  Lord's  work. 
It  tells  us  nothing  new  in  contending  that  the  renovation  of  men  cannot  be  separated 
from  His  sacrifice.  The  extremest  Old  School  Presbyterian  avows  that ;  the  orthodox 
New  England  theology  has  always  insisted  on  that,  with  iteration  and  reiteration.  But 
it  elevates  it  above  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  ends,  and  makes  the  last  first  and  the 
first  last. 
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logically  has  precedence  of  the  other.  The  accepted  doctrine 
of  Atonement  says  the  latter ;  Dr.  B.  denies,  and  asserts  the 
former.  His  "  Atonement "  therefore  is  nothing  but  reconcilia- 
tion, and  no  Atonement  at  all ;  nothing  but  at-one-ment,  as  he 
calls  it,  following  a  fashion  set  by  the  Swedenborgians ;  it  is 
not  towards  God  as  Moral  Governor,  but  towards  man.  u  It  is 
not,"  he  affirms,  "  that  Christ  has  done  something  before  God's 
throne,  and  wholly  apart  from  all  effect  in  them,  to  make  their 
acceptance  possible."  This  phrase  "  wholly  apart "  may  mean 
one  thing  or  another,  less  or  more.  If  it  means  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  a  future  effect  in  them  as  one  of  its 
ends,  this  is  simply  absurd,  for  Christ  would  have  never  done 
this  "  something  before  God's  throne,"  if  it  had  not  been  on 
their  account,  or  if  such  an  effect  in  them  had  not  been  one  of 
His  ends.  But  if  it  means,  again,  that  this  effect  in  them, 
which  is  to  come  after,  forms  no  part  of  the  Divine  validity  of 
what  Christ  does  beforehand  to  make  their  acceptance  possible, 
then  it  is  simply  common  sense  to  say  that  it  must  be  consid- 
ered as  done  wholly  apart  from  all  effect  in  them.  Grammati- 
cally the  phrase  in  question  goes  with  the  first  member  of  the 
sentence,  of  course,  not  with  the  last.  Had  it  been  so  con- 
structed as  to  raise  the  question  whether  a  sinner's  acceptance 
is  possible  without  a  moral  change  in  him  ?  we  should  have 
asked,  what  evangelical  man, — theologian  or  unlearned  Chris- 
tian of  any  intelligence,  ever  held  such  a  notion  ? 

We  may  seem  to  Ixs  dwelling  upon  the  articulations  of  Atone- 
ment in  the  scheme  of  salvation  rather  than  upon  a  part  of 
Atonement  itself.  But  the  question,  what  is  Christ's  sacrifice 
for  ?  is  substantially  the  question,  what  is  it  ?  Decide  the  point 
where  His  work  must  join  on  to  the  lost  condition  of  man,  and 
you  decide  what  His  work  is.  For  while  a  simple  exhibition 
of  God,  nothing  more,  may  be  supposed  to  work  as  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  human  heart — and  to  the  development  of  this 
idea  the  larger  part  of  Dr.  B.'s  book  is  devoted — it  must  be  a 
new  transaction  of  God  which  shall  effect  a  change  in  His  gov- 
ernment.    Whether  the  influence  is  possible  without  the  trans- 
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action,  whether  a  new  exhibition  of  God  is  not  necessary,  the 
old  manifestations  of  Himself  being  neutralized  by  sin,  we  do 
not  now  inquire.  Man  is  lost  in  himself  and  lost  before  the 
throne  of  His  Infinite  King, — doubly  lost.  Certain  it  is  that 
that  which  looks  first  to  repairing  the  ruin  sin  has  wrought  iq)- 
ward,  if  it  be  also  effective  to  repair  the  ruin  wrought  inward, 
is  most  worthy  of  God,  and  on  all  accounts  desirable  for  man. 
And  wc  gain  nothing  by  making  the  greater  and  higher  a  mere 
pendent  of  the  less  ;  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  we  secure 
the  greater  by  securing  the  less.  To  quote  all  the  passages  in 
which  Dr.  B.  denies  that  the  death  of  Christ  takes  immediate 
effect  upon  the  objective  relations  of  a  lost  world  would  be 
quite  needless.  The  Bishop  of  Argyll,  writing  to  the  London 
Spectator j  to  clear  himself,  as  a  Broad-churchman  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do,  from  responsibility  for  the  phrase  in  the  letter 
issued  by  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod,  "  reconciled  the  Father  to 
us" — observes,  with  emphatic  propriety  of  English  theology, 
"  it  is  not  too  much  to  say — although  it  is,  no  doubt,  because  a 
false  view  of  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  perversions  of  the  Roman 
i  mass  '  and  the  Calvinistic  '  substitutions  ' — that  the  study  of 
the  nature  of  the  Atonement  has  had  as  yet  too  small  a  place 
in  our  theology.  AVe  search  in  vain,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  for 
a  proper  (i.  c.,  a  Broad-Church — '  Moral — View ' — )  treatment 
of  it  in  the  Fathers.  Luther,  no  doubt,  recognized  it  in  its 
truth,  although  stating  it  obscurely,  but  it  is  yet  for  us  a  great 
and  glorious,  but  half-open  volume.  He  who  knows  most  now, 
knows  best  also  that  he  knows  it  not  as  he  ought  to  know. 
Shortly,  however,  wc  may  be  sure  that  it  was  a  manifestation 
of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  and  not  the  history  of  a  work  of 
the  Son  opening  a  fountain  of  mercy  in  the  heart  of  the  Father, 
which  is'the  basis  of  the  Atonement.  It  was  not  a  conflict  of 
Divine  attributes  harmonized  by  the  work  of  the  Son,  but  a 
victory  of  good  over  evil,  of  Divine  righteousness  over  human 
sin.  It  is  God  manifest  in  Christ ;  the  heart  of  God  opened, 
and  mercy  and  judgment  seen  enduring  forever,  no  way  of  es- 
cape from  punishment,  but  from  sin,  and  so,  by  this  means  from 
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its  consequences."  An  evangelical  Englishman  could  hardly 
be  so  ol  tusc  as  to  fail  to  see  that  the  Broad  Church  bishop  was 
stating  his  rejection  of  the  evangelical  doctrine.  And  a  reader 
of  Dr.  Bushneirs  book  can  hardly  fail  to  realize  that  he  rejects 
this  commonly  and  universally  recognized  factor  of  the  doc- 
trine, which  affirms  the  Divine  end  in  it,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  contemplates  effecting  human  salvation. 

2.  The  atonement  produces  this  objective  effect  by  removing 
the  difficulty  that  prevented  the  exercise  of  Divine  mercy. 
Men  still  go  on  attacking  and  bombarding  the  notion  that  God 
is  too  hard-hearted  and  malicious  to  forgive  sin,  and  that  the 
Son  by  his  pains  softens  the  Father's  heart  towards  men,  as  if 
this  were  a  common  evangelical  tenet.  To  conceive  of  such  a 
softening  of  infinite  and  unreasonable  rigor  it  is  quite  necessary 
to  put  those  to  whom  the  Father  is  to  be  softened  into  the  place 
of  the  Son,  and  suppose  the  former  naturally  insusceptible  to 
suitable  pity  toward  his  creatures.  How  baseless  the  imagi- 
nation is  that  such  a  view  is  held  in  New  England  is  easily 
shown  by  a  single  quotation  from  the  volume  of  1811,  before 
quoted.  Atonement  "  was  not  surely  required  for  the  sake  of 
rendering  God  abundant  in  goodness,  and  ready  to  forgive. 
His  moral  nature  is  immutable,  and  can  admit  of  no  alteration. 
There  is  no  want  of  compassion  hi  him.  Had  nothing  required 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  Atonement,  but  a  want  of  pity  in 
the  Divine  mind,  they  might  have  been  spared.  We  must  take 
heed  that  we  do  not  conceive  of  God  as  being  unpropitious, 
malevolent  and  revengeful.  We  must  not  find  the  ground  of 
the  Atonement  to  lie  in  any  such  spirit  of  animosity."  He 
doth  not  willingly  afflict  or  grieve  the  children  of  men,  and  if 
the  woe  that  is  to  be  visited  upon  sin  were  not  penal  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  exercise  of  His  infinite  and 
eternal  mercy.  That  difficulty  arises  in  an  entirely  different 
quarter  and  from  an  entirely  different  source  from  any  imagin- 
able lack  of  pity  or  mercy.  He  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  him  that  dieth,  and  pain  in  itself  considered  He  has  no  dis- 
position to  decree  or  allow.    This  is  the  evangelical  view  of 
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this  point.  But  there  are  obstacles  of  another  sort  in  the  char- 
acter, government  and  infinite  interests  of  God,  and  the  nature 
and  relations  of  holiness  and  sin,  which  no  subjective  moral 
change  in  men, — nor  any  work  of  Christ, — whose  end  is  such  a 
moral  change, — can  remove.  This  is  an  elementary  conception 
of  the  Atonement  in  the  view  of  evangelical  men,  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  denies  again.  There  is  no  necessity  "for  any  compensa- 
tion at  all  to  God's  justice  for  the  release  of  transgression," 
save  what  is  incidental  to  the  manifestation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  Christ.  His  personal  character  is  enough  as 
seen  without  anything  being  done  in  His  government.  If  He 
shows  by  the  Christly  exhibition  he  makes  of  himself  that  he 
is  true  to  the  law  of  right  conceived  to  exist  "  before  govern- 
ment," i.  e.,  irrespective  of  the  very  circumstances  in  respect 
to  which  He  needs  to  show  that  He  is  true  to  it !  This  is  suffi- 
cient. God  indeed  has  no  justice  that  docs  not  give  way  to 
mercy,  eternally ;  they  are  "  co-ordinate  and  co-operative " ; 
they  "  arc  co-factors,  working  together  in  the  instituted  govern- 
ment of  God  "  ;  "  there  is  no  principle  which  any  human  being 
can  state,  or  even  think,  that  obliges  Him,  on  pain  of  losing 
character,  to  do  by  the  disobedient  exactly  as  they  deserve  "  ; 
mercy  gives  an  equal  support  with  justice  to  what  is  conven- 
iently called  his  "  impersonal  law  "  ;  "  God  never  expected  and 
never  undertook,  calling  that  His  government,  to  bring  His  sub- 
jects on,  and  consummate  his  purposes  regarding  them,  by 
statutes  and  penalties  of  justice  "  ;*  "  God's  instituted  law  really 
commands  (shades  of  Justinian  and  Blackstonc ! )  through  love 
and  sacrifice " ;  mercy  may  take  the  place  of  justice  without 
subverting  it  at  all !  "  as  lifting  a  weight  from  the  ground  does 
not  subvert  the  law  of  gravity  "  ;f  the  former  magnifies  the  lat- 

*  Dr.  B.  mingles  both  general  and  distributive  justice,  p.  372,  and  here  seems  to  deny 
them  both. 

f  This  is  borrowed  from  the  discussion  of  miracles  in  Nature  and  the  Supernatural, 
without  a  suspicion,  apparently,  of  the  utter  difference  between  the  two  cases.  The 
question  is  not  of  a  law,  or  prevailing,  general  fact,  of  justice,  but  of  the  perfect  exercise 
of  it  on  the  part  of  God,  and  a  single  instance  of  exercising  mercy  when  of  right  lie 
ought  to  exercise  justice,  sub  verts  justice  in  that  instance,  and  subverts  or  destroys  the 
character  of  God,  as  a  being  of  perfect  justice,  at  the  same  blow.    Such  interactions  of 
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ter ;  the  latter  is  even  (wonderfiil  discovery  by  some  new  analy- 
sis and  philosophy)  transmutable  into  the  latter,  "  as  motion  is 
heat,  or  convertible  into  it,  and  heat  into  motion,  and  both  into 
light,  and  all  into  chemical  affinity ,"  or  as  muscular  force — ac- 
cording to  the  physico-psychologists — is  convertible  into  mental 
power.  "  Still  there  is  obviously  something  due  to  God's  dignity 
in  the  matter"  of  sin  against  Him;  but  as  mercy. and  justice 
"  stand  fast  together,  as  they  have  eternally,"  and  "  go  along 
with  "  each  other,  that  will  take  care  of  itself.  "  Justification 
need  not  have  any  reference  to  God's  justice ;  probably  has 
not."  Forgiveness  is  easy  enough ;  it  is  "  an  inward  change  " ; 
"  no  ground  of  forgiveness  is  wanted ;  but  only  that  the  forgive- 
ness itself  be  executed  in  a  way  to  save  all  the  great  interests 
of  eternal  authority  and  government."  The  pamphlet-writer 
seems  indeed  to  be  logically  staggered  here.  He  says  of  his 
author :  "  He  denies  under  one  word  what  he  exactly  affirms 
under  a  synonymous  sentence  immediately  following."  Not 
even  the  ingenious  doctrine  of  "  mental  contents  "  can  save  him 
from  contradiction.  But  taking  all  his  words  together,  Dr.  B. 
evidently  means  that  the  moral  effect  on  the  sinner  is  all  the 
"  way  of  saving "  authority  and  government  that  is  needed. 
Future  obedience  makes  up  for  all  past  disobedience.  "  God 
forgives ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  accomplishes  the  restoration  of 
fallen  character."  In  short,  forgiveness  is  not  real  forgiveness 
if  there  is  any  ground  for  it  in  the  removing  of  theocratic  ob- 
stacles. "  Christ,  in  what  is  called  his  vicarious  sacrifice,  sim- 
ply engages,  at  the  expense  of  great  suffering,  and  even  of 
death  itself,  to  bring  us  out  of  our  sins  themselves,  and  so  out 

mercy  are  simply  interactions  of  infinite  dishonor.  Curiously  enough,  in  all  this  exalta- 
tion of  mercy  at  the  expense  of  justice,  assuring  us  that  "no  compensation  is  wanted" 
by  one  of  these  co-factors  if  the  other  prevails  over  it,  i.  e.,  by  justice  if  mercy  displaces 
and  subverts  it,  for  by  "  the  revelation  of  future  punishment,"  (doctrinally  by  Christ,) 
and  the  inauguration  of  Christ  as  judge  of  the  world  "  the  justice  factor  is  even  confirmed 
in  its  rigor,"— as  they  will  learn  by  experience  who  reject  the  Atonement  as  a  moral  effect 
— no  intimation  is  given  that  the  rule  would  work  both  ways,  as  in  a  case  of  real  co-fac- 
tors in  government  it  should.  Were  justice  to  displace  mercy,  by  the  same  token  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  any  compensation  to  mercy  for  the  punishment  of  those  morally 
renewed  or  "  new  charactered,"  which  even  Dr.  B.,  we  imagine,  can  see  is  absurd,  and  a 
simple  denial  of  an  inherent  distinction  in  things  that  differ. 
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of  their  penalties."  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God !  does  not  mean 
at  all,  Behold  him  as  an  oblation !  He  does  not  so  take  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  It  simply  means,  Behold  the  power  of 
God  upon  character !  "  Christ  is  here  to  regenerate  or  ncw- 
crcate  fallen  character"  ;  that  is  the  whole  storv. 

Dr.  Bushnell  tries  to  get  rid  of  this  whole  subject  of  the 
ground  of  forgiveness  by  pronouncing  it  "  no  subject  at  all," 
which  is  only  another  way  of  rejecting  the  factor  of  Atonement  we 
have  now  under  consideration  by  asserting  that  it  is  not  a  factor. 
If  it  is  not,  all  evangelical  thinkers  will  say,  then  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  Atonement.  He  attempts  to  evade  the  adjust- 
ment of  his  scheme  of  reconciliation  by  a  mere  moral  change 
to  the  necessities  of  a  perfect  government  by  sweeping  govern- 
ment from  the  field.  Early  in  his  book,  before  he  comes  to  the 
real  subject  in  hand,  which  he  reaches  in  the  middle  of  it,  (pp. 
266-295,  et  seq.,  "  The  Antagonism  between  Justice  and 
Mercy,")  he  says,  p.  234,  "  I  now  propose  a  distinction,  which, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  takes  the  subject  quite  away  from  all  the  gov- 
ernmental figures,  allowing  us  to  speak,  or  to  reason  of  law  and 
justification,  (!)  without  being  dominated  by  such  figures — the 
distinction,  I  mean,  between  law  before  government,  and  law  by 
government."  The  trouble  about  this  distinction  is,  it  has 
notliing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case.  We  come  into  the 
world — the  whole  race  of  us — under  government.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  substitute  law  as  mere  precept  or  principle  (if  that 
be  law)  for  statutory  law.  It  is  simply  an  evasion.  We  are 
here  after  law  is  enacted  as  Divine  statute,  and  only  after  this. 
As  soon  as  Adam  or  Gabriel  was  created,  law  before  government 
was  such  no  longer,  but  supported  by  "  instituted  government." 
Nothing  is  plainer.  And  when  Dr.  B.  talks  about  "  govern- 
mental figures,"  he  apparently  does  not  know — and  much  that 
he  says  about  analogies  looks  the  same  way, — that  there  is  no 
figure  about  it.  Divine  government  is  just  as  literal  as  human ; 
and  the  Divine  governor  as  literally  a  governor  as  any  human 
one.  Having  sketched  his  insubstantial  shadow  of  law  before 
government  or  without  government,  (i.  e.,  with   all  that  is 
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material  to  the  case  ot  this  world  left  out,  wliich  must  be 
redeemed,  if  at  all,  under  law  by  government,)*  he  says:  "  Here 
then,  is  the  want  and  true  place  of  redemption.  (!)  It  must 
have  some  primary  and  even  principal  reference  to  the  law 
before  government,  and  not  to  any  instituted  law,  or  statute,  or 
judicial  penalty  existing  under  that.  Everything  God  does  in 
His  legislations,  and  punishments,  and  providential  governings 
of  the  world  (mirabile  dictu  /)  is  done  to  fortify  and  glorify  the 
law  before  government.  (/)  All  that  He  will  do  in  redemptrf c 
suffering  and  sacrifice,  revolves  about  this  prior  Everlasting 
Law"  (which  dropped  this  character  at  least  six  thousand 
years  ago,)  "  in  the  same  manner."  And  after  all  his  attempts 
to  get  rid  of  government  here  as  that  in  which  the  difficulty  of 
exercising  mercy  to  sinners  resides,  (which  does  not  exist,  by 
supposition,  in  law  without  government,)  he  is  obliged  to  vir- 
tually admit  the  difficulty  he  has  whistled  down  the  wind,  by 
saying  that  justice  "  requires  to  be  done  as  means  to  ends  in  a 
way  of  maintaining  government,' '  and  confessing  that  the  fact 
that  God  does  maintain  a  government  over  sinners  "  leaves  it 
optional  with  Him  to  do  by  His  enemy  better  than  he  deserves, 
whenever  he  can  do  it  without  injury  to  the  public  interest  of 
government"  Only,  that  by  asserting  mercy  to  be  a  co-factor 
in  government  with  justice,  he  denies  that  any  injury  can  really 
be  done  to  justice,  by  sacrificing  it  to  mercy,  without  supposable 
compensation  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

3.  The  method  of  removing  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  exer- 
cising mercy  to  sinners  is  substitution.  Atonement  loses  all  the 
meaning  it  has  gotten  in  evangelical  belief,  if  this  conception  of 
substitution  is  excluded.     Dr.  Bushnell  renounces  the  meaning 

*  He  seems  to  be  aware  of  this  fact  at  one  point,  and  yet  does  not  know  its  logical  use 
at  all.  Pages  248,  7,  he  says :  "There  is  really  no  such  precedence  in  time,  but  only  a 
precedence  of  rational  order/'  (or  of  thought.)  "  Instituted  government  is,  to  all  created 
subjects  of  God,  as  old  as  ideal  principle,  and  they  never  had  a  moment  under  this,  before 
coming  under  the  other.  My  whole  object  in  tracing  this  supposed  precedence  of  time  has 
been  simply  to  get  certain  distinctions  of  idea  unfolded,  that  will  serve  the  future  uses  of 
my  argument.  ( !)  The  supposition  is  a  fiction,"  &c.  And  the  use  made  of  the  fiction  is 
in  contriving  a  fictitious  indication  of  God's  rectoral  honor  entirely  aside  from  His  rectoral 
justice.    See  p.  428. 
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and  denies  the  substitution.  Christ,  in  his  view,  suffers  not  for 
men,  but  with  men.  The  old  Socinian  martyr  theory  is  not 
quite  enough :  adopting  that  as  far  as  it  goes,  he  adds  on  to  it 
the  notion  of  our  Saviour's  suffering,  as  a  perfectly  holy  ]>crsoii 
is  not  supposed  by  the  mere  martyr  theory  to  do,  with  sinners 
by  sympathy  and  participation.  The  phrase  "  in  their  stead," 
in  every  possible  sense  of  it,  he  rejects.  In  a  certain  general 
sense,  the  Unitarians  have  alwavs  admitted  that  Christ  died  for 
nfen,  i.  e.,  for  their  benefit.  This  Dr.  B.  also  admits  in  a  sense 
somewhat  strengthened  by  his  conception  of  the  immediate 
effect  of  all  that  Christ  does  and  suffers  upon  their  moral  state. 
And  what  He  suffers  is  simply  the  natural  consequences  of  sin 
in  this  life  intensified  by  His  holiness  and  divinity. 

Thus,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Christ's  Object  the  Healing  of 
Souls,"  the  language  in  I.  Pet.  iii.  18 :  "  suffered  for  sins,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,"  is  denied  to  mean  a  suffering  of  penalty,* 
and  all  its  meaning  is  confined  to  the  object  or  human  effect 
"  bring  us  unto  God,"  all  methods  of  accomplishing  the  object 
being  ignored.  So  Gal.  i.  4,  "  gave  Himself  for  our  sins,"  is 
thus  commented  on :  "  It  is  not  from  God's  justice,  not  from 
any  future  wrath,  that  Christ  will  deliver — no  compensation  to 
God's  law  is  even  thought  of — but  He  gives  Himself  to  deliver 
us  from  a  state  of  evil  now  present."  John  xii.  32,  "  And  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up,"  etc.,  is  thus  explained :  "  He  is  going  to  the 
cross  for  men,  and  by  that  powerful  argument  He  will  draw 
them,  as  by  new-born  affinities,  away  from  their  sin."  Every 
passage  that  has  the  idea  of  substitution  in  it,  is  eviscerated  in 
a  similar  manner.  All  that  is  said  of  forgiveness  minus  any 
ground  for  it,  of  Christ's  work  being  a  power  of  justification 

*  Oddly  enough  he  elsewhere  asserts  this  very  thing.  For  penalty  is  all  through  the 
book  represented  as  merely  natural  consequence:  all  evils  that  follow  sin  are  punishments; 
and  then  as  Christ  came  into  all  the  evils  of  men's  earthly  condition,  and  was  "  made 
subject"  to  them,  " this  condition  of  evil  is,  in  some  important  sense,  a  penal  condition." 
That  is,  the  non-penal  condition  is,  after  all,  penal !  What  boy's  play  of  thought  is  this. 
Even  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  penal  docs  not  seem  to  occur  to  such  a  writer. 
Eternal  suffering  is  no  more  penal  than  temporal  chastisement.  Indeed,  "  The  doctrine 
of  endless  punishment  was  never  anything  but  a  version  of  the  fact  that  retributive  causes 
are  naturally  endless  in  their  propagation."    And  these  Christ  does  nothing  to  remit. 
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instead  of,  and  without  any  ground  of  justification,  and  of 
Christian  justification  having  "  no  reference  to  justice  or  any 
compensation  of  justice,"  is  to  the  same  end.  His  healing  min- 
istry is  set  forth  early  in  the  book  as  "  incompatible  with  penal 
substitution  "  to  prepare  his  denial  of  substitution  of  any  kind 
as  a  factor  of  atonement.  All  souls  are  represented  to  be  in 
vicarious  sacrifice  other  than  substitution  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  grounded  in  universal  obligation  to 
self-sacrificing  love — love  that  shares  evil  with  others  by  sym- 
pathy and  participation — for  the  same.  And  this  love,  as  recog- 
nized by  Edwards,  is  once  called,  p.  310,  its  "  substitutional " 
function.  So  completely  is  the  idea  of  substitution  excluded, 
that  the  word  itself  occurs  no  where  else  in  the  index,  and 
hardly  anywhere  in  the  book.  It  is  indeed  claimed  that  the 
theory  of  the  book  has  "  a  law-side  of  authority,  penal  enforce- 
ment, rectoral  justice,"  but  this  is  entirely  towards  those  not 
saved  by  the  Atonement — as  it  were  by  way  of  amends  for  hav- 
ing none  towards  those  who  are — and  that  a  "  deliverance  from 
the  claims  of  justice  "  is  provided  for,*  but  this  is  by  simply 
giving  up  those  claims  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  "  new-char- 
actered." "  Justification  is  a  moral  affair,  related  only  to  faith 
in  the  subject,"  etc.  What  substitution  can  there  be,  indeed, 
when  the  new-charactered  sinner  has  the  whole  and  only  ground 
of  justification  in  his  renovated  moral  state,  and  Chri^;  only 
keeps  company  with  sinners  in  bearing  natural  ills  which  they 
also  bear  ?  They  are  not  pardoned  through  or  because  of  His 
passion.  "  To  be  substituted  in  our  place,  and  take  or  somehow 
compensate  for  the  release  of  our  punishment,"  is  no  part  of 
His  work. 

The  doctrine  of  substitution  is  held  by  evangelical  men,  it  is 

*  Pages  399, 429.  The  two  chapters, "  God's  Rectoral  Honor  Maintained/'  and  u  Justifi- 
cation by  Faith,"  are  simply  attempts  throughout  to  substitute  another  doctrine  for  that 
of  substitution.  On  p.  222  we  are  told,  to  be  sure,  that  "  Great  as  our  guilt  Is,  Christ  can 
be  oar  sponsor  for  all  the  wrong  and  damage  of  it,"  and  on  p.  223, "  God  suffers  (in  Christ) 
on  account  of  evil,  or  with  and  for  created  beings  under  evil,"  but  knowing  what,  and 
how,  and  for  what  Christ  is  held  to  suffer,  we  know  what  this  language  means  and  does 
not  mean.    It  is  certainly  in  a  sense  "  very  commonly  disallowed  and  rejected." 
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well  known,  in  two  forms,  one  that  applies  the  word  penal  to 
Christ's  sufferings  for  us,  and  one  that  does  not.  The  first 
holds  to  a  simple  substitution  of  jK^rsons — the  Son  of  God  for 
sinners — the  second  holds  to  this  and  also  to  a  substitution  of 
His  pains  and  passion  for  what  would  conic  upon  them — a 
double  substitution.  Dr.  B.  rejects  them  both.  He  regards  the 
latter  as  the  weaker,  and  the  former  as  the  more  odious  in  that 
it  is  the  stronger.  But  he  avers  that  the  latter,  as  a  product  of 
New  England  thought,  is  always  sliding  back  into  the  former. 
"  It  will  be  found,"  he  says,  "  if  the  language  (of  its  advocates) 
is  carefully  watched,  that  they  have  a  latent  reference  back 
always  to  Christ,  as  being  in  some  penal  condition,"  (what  he 
himself  maintains,  only  it  is  nothing  that  is  penal,)  "  without 
which  our  sin  is  noway  concerned  with  his  suffering,  or  his  suf- 
fering with  it."  "  This  New  England  expedient  of  conceiving 
the  substitution  of  Christ,  has  in  fact  no  base  of  reality,  even  to 
those  who  resort  to  it,  save  as  it  reverts  to  the  older  scheme  of 
penal  suffering  and  resumes  all  the  methods  of  that  scheme." 
The  fact  is  precisely  the  reverse,  viz. :  that  the  advocates  of  the 
first  form  of  substitution,  that  of  persons,  simply  fall  back  upon 
the  second,  that  of  sufferings  as  well.  Thus  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge, 
in  his  "  Outlines  of  Theology,"  says  :  "  The  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  penal  because  He  suffered  precisely  that  kind  and  degree 
of  evil  that  Divine  justice  demanded  as  a  complete  satisfaction 
for  all  the  sins  of  all  His  people.  His  sufferings  were  said  to 
have  been  penal  in  distinction,  first,  to  [from]  calamity  or  chas- 
tisement ;  second,  to  [from]  pecuniary  satisfaction."  He  quotes 
from  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  (Essays,  etc.,)  the  following :  "  The 
penalty  of  the  law  in  Scripture  is  called  *  death ';  which  includes 
every  kind  of  evil  inflicted  by  Divine  justice  in  punishment  of 
sin ;  and  inasmuch  as  Christ  suffered  such  evil,  and  to  such  a 
degree  as  fully  satisfied  Divine  justice,  He  suffered  what  the 
Scriptures  call  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  [for]  it  is  not  any 
specific  kind  or  degree  of  suffering.  The  penalty  in  the  case  of 
the  individual  sinner  involves  remorse,  despair,  and  eternal 
banishment  from  God :  in  the  case  of  Christ  they  [it]  involved 
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none  of  these."  Again,  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  declares  "  The  ground 
upon  which  God  judges  the  sufferings  of  Christ  to  be,  in  a  penal 
sense,  equivalent  to  the  sufferings  of  all  His  people,  is  not  the 
nature  or  degree  of  that  suffering,  but  the  dignity  of  the  suf- 
ferer." Treating  the  Perfection  of  the  Atonement,  he  affirms 
"  that  although  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  precisely,  either 
in  kind  or  degree,  the  same  that  justice  would  have  demanded 
of  His  people  in  person,*  yet  He  suffered  precisely  that  kind  and 
degree  of  evil  which  the  infinitely  righteous  judge  demanded,  as, 
in  His  infinitely  exalted  person,  a  satisfaction  equivalent,"  etc. 
Again,  in  his  recent  and  shrewd  book  on  Atonement,  combating 
the  Governmental  view,  he  says :  "  It  is  self-evident  that  nothing 
can  possibly  so  exactly  take  the  place  of  the  penalty,  and  effect 
the  precise  end  for  which  the  penalty  was  designed  as  the  pen- 
alty itself."  p.  331.  But  in  the  second  chapter,  p.  30,  he  had 
already  said ;  Christ  "  did  not  render  a  pecuniary  satisfaction, 
and  therefore  did  not  suffer  the  same  degree  nor  duration,  nor 
in  all  respects  the  same  kind  of  sufferings,  which  the  law  would 
have  inflicted  on  the  sinner  in  person."  (That  is,  it  is  foren- 
sically,  or  improperly,  not  literally,  the  penalty.)  "  But  He  did 
suffer  the  very  penalty  of  the  law.(!)  That  is,  sin  was  punished 
in  Him  in  strict  rigor  of  justice."  How  can  these  opposing 
affirmations  be  reconciled?  Very  easily  and  quickly.  Penal 
when  applied  to  Christ's  sufferings  is  not  penal  in  the  same 
sense  as  when  applied  to  the  sufferings  of  men.  To.  use  the 
language  of  logic,  men  punished  for  sin  do  not  suffer  "  every 
kind  of  evil,"  (distributed,)  but  "  such  evil,"  i.  e.,  some  evil, 
"  inflicted  by  Divine  justice  in  punishment  of  sin,"  and  Christ, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  suffer  "  every  kind  of  evil,"  but 
"such  evil,"  (in  kind) — undistributed  again, — i.  e.,  other  evil 
than  "  the  case  of  the  individual  sinner  involves."  The  state- 
ment above  from  the  elder  Hodge,  that  penalty  "  is  not  any 
specific  kind  or  degree  of  suffering,"  enables  both  writers,  within 
the  limits  of  "  every  kind,"  to  make  the  sinner's  one  kind  and 

•  »•  Christ  suffered  that  irhich  the  damned  in  hell  do  not  suffer."— Pre*.  Edicard? 
Works,  I  G04. 
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the  Saviour's  another  kind,  and  call  them  both  penalty.  So  the 
younger  Ilodgc  goes  on,  (Atonement,  p.  30,)  "  His  (Christ's) 
sufferings  were  no  substitute  for  a  penalty,  but  those  very  (i.  c., 
some,)  penal  evils  which  rigorous  justice  demanded  of  His 
exalted  person  when  He  stood  in  our  place,  as  a  full  equivalent 
for  all  that  was  demanded  of  us.  The  substitution  of  a  Divine 
for  a  human  victim  necessarily  involved  a  change  in  the  quality f, 
(Dr.  H.'s  italics,)  though  none  whatever  in  the  legal  relations 
of  the  suffering,"  i.  c.,  a  substitution  of  one  quality  for  another, 
or  other  for  some.  For  what  purpose  Dr.  Bushnell  ventured  a 
theological  statement  so  incorrect — the  reverse  of  what  is  true — 
hardly  needs  to  be  said.  If  he  did  not  so  denounce  in  his  books 
the  odium  theologicum^  it  might  be  suspected  that  he  desired  to 
identify  the  New  England  view  of  substitution  with  an  obnoxious 
one.  Without  suggesting  this,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  regards 
the  penal  view  as  the  more  indefensible,  and  he  inaccurately 
masses  them  together  as  resolvable  into  one  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  substitution  itself  by  overthrowing  the  penal  form 
of  it.  The  fact  that  the  New  England  view  is  really  more  fun- 
damental and  more  prevalent  than  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
view,  and  held,  as  analysis  shows,  by  Old  School  Presbyterians 
themselves,  defeats  his  purpose.  But  it  is  plain  that  everything 
he  says  against  penal  expiation  of  sin  is  said  against  the  uni- 
versally received  doctrine  of  substitution,  held  in  common  as  a 
foundation  by  all  schools  of  evangelical  men.  It  is  propounded 
in  the  Burial  Hill  Declaration  of  Faith  in  these  words :  u  With 
the  whole  Church,  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  only  through  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  life  and  expiatory  death  of  Christ 
that  believers  in  Ilim  arc  justified  before  God,  receive  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  through  the  presence  and  grace  of  the  Holy 
Comforter  are  delivered  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  perfected  in 
holiness."     On   this    platform   stand   all   Congregationalists,* 

+  The  Advance  attempts  to  defend  Dr.  B.  against  a  correspondent  by  saying:  ''It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  convict  President  Kdwards  himself  of  heresy  on  this  subject,  by 
quoting  a  part  of  his  phraseology,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  Unitarians.  Thus,  in 
his  treatise  on  '  Satisfaction  for  Sin,'  he  savs: — 

" '  Christ  could  bear  the  wrath  of  God  in  no  other  but  these  two  ways:    1.  In  having  a 
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whether  they  choose  to  say  Christ  bore  the  penalty — as  some 
may — or  that  He  bore  something  else,  for  only  criminals  them- 
selves can  be  punished,  properly  speaking,  and  an  equivalent/or 
the  penalty  cannot  be  the  penalty  itself.  On  this  platform  Dr. 
B.  refuses  to  stand.  "  To  be  substituted  in  our  place,  for  the 
release  of  our  punishment,"  is  with  him  no  work  of  Christ's. 
4.  It  is  another  factor  of  the  Aton.ement  that  in  the  Divine 


great  and  clear  sight  of  the  infinite  wrath  of  God  against  the  sins  of  men,  and  the  punish- 
ment they  had  deserved.  *  *  *  A  strong  exercise  of  pity  excites  a  lively  idea  of  the 
misery  under  which  he  pities  them.  Christ's  lore  then  brought  his  elect  infinitely  near 
to  him  in  that  great  act  and  suffering  wherein  he  especially  stood  for  them  and  was  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead ;  and  his  love  and  pity  fixed  the  idea  of  them  in  his  mind  as  though 
it  really  was  his.  A  very  strong  and  lively  love  and  pity  towards  the  miserable  tends  to 
make  their  case  ours ;  as  in  other  respects,  so  in  this  particular,  as  it  doth  in  our  idea 
place  us  in  their  stead,  under  their  misery,  with  a  most  lively-feeling  sense  of  that  misery, 
as  it  were  feeling  it  for  them,  actually  suffering  it  in  their  stead  by  strong  sympathy.' 

"  And  then  the  second  and  only  other  way  in  which  President  £.  represents  that  Christ 
bore  the  divine  wrath,  was, '  to  endure  the  effects  of  that  wrath/  in  the  various  forms  of 
evil  which  God  allowed  and  appointed  to  come  upon  him  from  'men  and  devils;'  which 
amounts  scarcely  to  as  much  as  Dr.  Bushnell  affirms,  in  the  subjection  of  Christ  by  divine 
purpose  to  undeserved  but  real  suffering,  and  his  being  also  put  into  the  human  state  of 
*  corporate  evil,'  where  penal  laws  rolled  their  waves  over  him  in  common  with  others." 

The  logical  slip  here  is  twofold:  (1.)  President  £.  does  not  use  the  expression,  "  bear 
the  wrath  of  God,"  as  synthetically  containing  all  that  is  involved  in  Atonement.  He  is 
discussing  the  subject  of  satisfaction  analytically,  in  twenty-two  particulars,  and  this  is 
but  one;  and  he  says  what  is  quoted  above,  with  other  things,  to  vindicate  this  language 
against  those  who  object  to  saying  that  Christ  "  bore  the  wrath  of  God  "  at  all,  in  any 
sense, as  Dr.  B,  and  the  Unitarians  do.  He  says,  (what  the  Advance  omits,)  "Christ 
suffered  the  wrath  of  God  for  men's  sins  in  such  a  way  as  He  was  capable  of,  being  an 
infinitely  holy  person,  who  kntw  that  God  was  not  angry  with  Him  personally,  knew  that 
God  did  not  hate  Him,  but  infinitely  loved  Him.  The  wicked  in  hell  will  suffer  the  wrath 
of  God,  as  they  will  have  the  sense  and  knowledge  and  sight  of  God's  infinite  displeasure 
towards  them  and  hatred  of  them.  But  this  was  impossible  in  Jesus  Christ.  Christ, 
therefore,  (omitted  again  by  the  Advance  the  most  important  logical  word,)  could 
bear  the  wrath  of  God  in  no  other  but  these  two  ways,"  &c.  The  passage  does  not  apply 
to  the  whole  complex  conception  of  Atonement,  but  simply  to  the  phrase  explained.  The 
object  of  President  E.  is  not  to  tell  all  that  Christ  did  in  making  Atonement,  but  to  find 
some  unobjectionable  senses  for  what  that  particular  phrase — so  much  objected  to — repre- 
sents Him  as  doing.  There  is  no  "  part  of  his  phraseology,"  in  which  he  undertakes  to 
define  the  Atonement,  that  can  convict  him  of  heresy,  except  by  perversion.  (2.)  It  is 
from  no  u  part  of  his  phraseology,"  but  from  the  whole  of  it,  that  the  Christian  world 
judges  Dr.  13.  to  have  departed  from  the  Atonement.  And  from  his  language  in  former 
books,  as  well  as  in  the  Vicarious  Sacrifice.  Was  it  careless,  undiscriminating  reading  of 
Edwards,  or  heedless  haste  to  defend  Bushnell,  or  what,  that  led  the  Advance  to  stum- 
ble so?  Whether  it  is  true,  as  the  editor  says  of  the  latter,  that  "  in  deficient  phrase,  but 
with  great  power  also,  he  sets  forth  divine  law  and  justice  as  supported  by  Christ's  atone- 
ment, so  that  no  interest  of  government  is  led  to  suffer  by  the  pardon  of  penitent  and 
believing  sinners,"  our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves.  It  all  depends  upon  the  ques- 
tion, Whether  his  Atonement  contains  the  factors  of  the  real  one  or  rejects  them  ? 
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government  this  substitution  of  Christ,  removing  difficulties  in 
the  exercise  of  mercy  and  acting  immediately  and  directly  upon 
the  objective  relations  of  sinners  to  the  government,  is  the  reason 
for,  or  ground  of,  the  forgiveness  of  is,  Dr.  B.  again  denies. 
This  factor  is  held  alike  by  those  wl  conceive  that  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  work  as  Christ's  is  to  be  found  in  the  Divine 
nature,  and  by  those  wljo  find  it  in  the  nature  of  government 
and  the  demands  of  the  public  moral  good.  The  younger  Hodge 
sets  these  two  views  against  each  other  as  antagonistic,  evi- 
dently not  Toiowing  that  they  arc  held  together  by  many  Chris- 
tians and  teachers,  as  he  would  know  if  he  had  lived  in  New 
England.  Dr.  B.  denies  them  both.  He  denies  any  immediate 
reason  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  save  the  renewed  character 
of  the  sinner.  The  availing  cause  for  pardon  is  the  moral  effect 
of  Christ's  life  and  death.  The  at-one-inent  is  all  the  Atone- 
ment there  is.  In  his  "  God  and  Christ,"  twenty  years  ago, 
he  did  not  apparently  go  so  far.  He  says,  p.  2G8,  "  At-one- 
ment  and  Atonement  are  not  antagonistic,  but  fellow  truths 
answering  to  each  other,  and  only  false  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated." Fellow  truths  are  not  the  same,  as  equivalents  in  chem- 
istry arc  distinct  substances,  and  similarity  in  philosophy  is 
other  than  identity.  Now  he  says,  (Vic.  Sac,  p.  518,)  "  Atone- 
ment is  at-one-ment."  Following  the  Swcdenborgians,  the 
effect  is  the  cause.  "  To  atone,  or  make  atonement,  is  to  re- 
move transgression  itself."  "  Atonement  is  a  change  wrought 
in  us,  a  change  by  which  we  are  reconciled  to  God."  "  Propitia- 
tion is  an  objective  conception,  (not  transaction,)  by  which  that 
change,  taking  place  in  us,  is  spoken  of  as  occurring  represen- 
tatively in  God."  This  is  the  notion  of  the  objective  "  Altar 
Form  "  of  twenty  years  ago — the  only  thing  objective  he  admits 
in  denying  the  objective  relations  of  Christ's  work  to  the  sin- 
ner's relations  under  law — gone  to  seed  !  A  mere  method  of 
conception.  u  A  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood  "  finds 
its  cause  or  governmental  reason  in  the  faith,  not  in  the  blood. 
"  Christ  is  here  to  be  the  moral  power  of  God  on  the  world,  so 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."     Why  " unto"  if  the  moral 
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change  is  salvation  ?  There  is  no  such  thing  as  expiation,  in 
any  sense.  No  necessity  for  anything  done  before  the  throne 
of  God  or  the  law,  or  the  moral  universe ;  all  is  done  before  the 
sinner's  mind.  "  Regarding  everything  done  by  Him  as  done 
for  expression  before  us,  and  thus  for  effect  in  us,  He  does  pro- 
duce an  impression  in  our  minds  of  the  essential  sanctity  of 
God's  law  and  character,  which  it  was  needful  to  produce,  and 
without  which  any  proclamation  of  pardon  would  be  danger- 
ous." Far  more  than  this  all  evangelical  Christendom  consid- 
ers needful.  Eternal  woo  announced  by  Christ  to  the  unre- 
newed is  not  enough  ;  the  question  is  in  respect  to  the  renewed 
and  pardoned,  how  is  law  maintained  in  their  case  ?  God  may 
be  just  in  punishing  the  impenitent,  how  is  he  just  in  justifying 
others  who  also  have  sins  deserving  punishment  ?  All  Dr.  B. 
can  say  is,  Christ  preaches  eternal  punishment  for  the  former, 
and  shares  the  earthly  natural  consequences*  of  sin  with  .the 
latter.  "  Redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,"  is  simply  redemption  through  regeneration.  Justify- 
ing is  simply  "  righteousing,"  persuading  to  become  righteous. 
The  consciousness  of  the  subject  is  justified,  nothing  more. 
Faith  in  Christ  is  not,  in  any  sense,  "  the  belief  that  He  has 
come  to  even  our  account  with  justice ; "  it  is  simply  liberty 
from  fear  of  God.  We  are'  not  accepted  on  the  strength  of 
what  Christ  has  done,  but  of  what  we  are.  Gratitude  to  Him 
is  confined  to  that  change  He  effects  in  us,  (which  is  really  the 
work  of  the  Spirit.)  "Having  made  peace  through  the  blood 
of  His  cross  "  means  making  repentance  by  His  whole  moral 
impression  upon  us  ;  it  means  the  reconciling  that  results  from 
it ;  the  two  members  of  the  sentence  are  jumbled  together. 
The  waiving  of  law  claims  upon  believers  is  out  of  the  natural 
quality  of  mercy  itself,  not  because  reparation  is  made,  for  none 
is  necessary.  "  Mercy  is  mercy  because  it  ends  in  character." 
"  A  wholly  righteous  man  would  forgive  his  enemy  for  that 

*  These  consequences  have  always  been  distinguished  from  penalty,  as  sufferable  by 
those  forgiven  all  penalty  for  their  sins.  Cf.  Prof.  Phelps's  Sermon  at  Rev.  L.  Cutler's 
Ordination,  Peppereil,  Jan.  1851. 
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reason  ; "  viz.,  that  he  is  righteous,  or  opposite  in  character  to 
his  enemy ;  and  this  human  leniency  to  personal  injury  is  made 
the  type  or  analogue  of  God's  bearing  toward  the  standard  and 
authority  of  Eternal  Right !  Christ  was  "  never  in  affliction 
for  the  sins  of  others,  never  burdened  as  intercessor  for  them." 
He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree  "  in  just  the  same 
sense  that  He  bore  our  sicknesses  "  before,  viz.,  by  sympathy, 
bore  them  in  His  feeling,  not  in  his  body.  Some  evangelical 
men  say  that  reparation  was  made  by  Christ  for  sinners  to  gen- 
eral or  public  justice,  which  cares  for  the  public  moral  good, 
securing  what  is  its  due,  enacts  law,  exercises  government,  &c, 
while  distributive  justice,  acting  under  law,  securing  what  is 
due  to  this,  is  only  so  far  satisfied  that  it  makes  no  objection 
to  the  pardon  of  a  sinner  who  repents  and  believes,  and  solely 
trusts  in  the  meritorious  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Some  say, — with- 
out making  these  distinctions, — justice  was  so  satisfied  that  a 
foundation  was  laid  for  forgiveness.  Dr.  B.  says  both  arc  un- 
true. Justification  has  nothing  to  do  with  justice.  There  is 
no  ground  for  forgiveness,  for  none  is  needed.  He  seems  to 
mean  that  punishment  is  waived  in  the  case  of  Christians,  as 
all  orthodox  believers  do,  but  puts  notliing  in  its  place  to  indi- 
cate government ;  seems  to,  we  say,  for  it  is  not  clear  but  that 
he  regards  the  "  corporate  evil "  of  the  world  in  a  foggy,  indefi- 
nite way  as  punishment.  He  denies  that  the  New  Birth  is  the 
condition  of  acceptance  with  God  as  all  evangelical  churches 
hold,  and  elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  cause. 

5.  It  is  another  factor  of  the  Atonement  that  Clirist"  s  substi- 
tutionary work,  thus  related  to  Divine  government  and  human 
forgiveness,  is  the  great  intent  of  His  earthly  mission.  It  is  in 
the  plan,  and  central  in  it.  His  dying  for  our  sins  was  the 
very  object  of  His  living  among  men  at  all.  Dr.  B.  again  de- 
nies. "  Christ,"  he  says,  "  came  not  here  to  die,  but  dies  be- 
cause He  is  here."  This  denial  had  already  been  made  in 
"  God  in  Christ."  "  Christ  comes  into  the  world  to  teach,  to 
cheer,  to  heal,  <fcc,  then  to  suffer  incidentally,  to  die  an  igno- 
minious and  cruel  death  rather  than  depart  from  His  heavenly 
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errand."  He  is  really  not  exercising  any  such  power  to  lay 
down  His  life,  as  he  affirmed,  only  declining  to  exercise  His 
power  to  defend  it.  "  He  only  suffers  the  ills  that  lie  in  His 
way."  The  cross,  "  when  it  came  was  simply  the  bad  fortune 
such  a  work,  prosecuted  with  such  devotion,  must  encounter  on 
the  way."  (Vic.  Sac.)  "  He  suffered  simply  what  was  inci- 
dental to  his  love  and  the  works  to  which  love  prompted,  just 
as  any  missionary  suffers  what  belongs  to  the  work  of  love  he 
is  in."  He  sanctifies  the  law  "  by  the  casual  saciifice  of  His 
cross." 

Dr.  B.  does  indeed  once  say  ("  God  in  Christ,"  p.  211,)  "  the 
cross  where  His  purpose  to  save  embraces  even  death  for  man." 
As  if  it  could  fail  to  embrace  it !  or  contain  anything  else  and 
not  this.  How  far  is  this  from  the  evangelical  conception :  and 
this  inclusion  of  death  in  His  purpose,  moreover,  is  only  as 
"  a  necessary  incident  encountered  on  the  way  (his  own  italics) 
to  some  end  separate,"  &c.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  what  is 
essential  to  Atonement  Dr.  B.  makes  incidental,  and  what  is 
incidental  he  makes  essential  ?  The  well-known  plan  of  Sal- 
vation he  renounces. 

If  we  have  not  now  shown  and  proven  the  two  points  under- 
taken, how  could  it  be  done  ?  Our  task  has  been  less  pleasant 
than  easy.  It  would  never  have  been  entered  upon  save  simply 
in  the  interest  of  truth  and  for  its  manifestation.  No  one  of 
these  denials  of  evangelical  conceptions  in  the  Vicarious  Sacri- 
fice is  obiter  diclu ;  but  it  is  for  the  saying  of  them  the  book  is 
written,  evidently  and  entirely  for  this.  They  have  been  gath- 
ered at  large  from  all  parts  of  it,  for  thus  the  author  chose  to 
distribute  and  repeat  his  contradictions  of  the  truth.  The  logic 
that  underlies  the  attempted  defence  of  it  runs  in  this  fashion : 

1.  Whatever  contains  the  evangelical  factors  of  the  Atone- 
ment is  Biblical  and  true. 

2.  Dr.  Bushnell's  book  contains  six  truths,  Justice,  Law, 
Punishment,  Sin,  Dishonor  of  Law  by  Sin,  Its  Reinvestment 
with  Honor  by  Christ's  Sacrifice,  (in  ways  other  than  evangelical 
religion  makes  essential  to  Atonement.) 
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3.  Therefore  it  contains  the  evangelical  factors. 
Our  premises  run  thus  : 

1.  Whatever  does  not  contain  the  evangelical  factors  is  not 
Biblical  and  true. 

2.  This  book  contains  other  truths,  but  rejects  these  factors. 

3.  Therefore — any  intelligent  reader  can  complete  the  syllo- 
gism for  himself. 


Article  II. 

THE  PERSECUTIONS  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 

i- 

The  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians  still  present  a  sul>- 
ject  worthy  of  study.  We  may  indeed  wonder  that  such  suffer- 
ings should  have  been  inflicted,  but  the  greater  wonder  is  that 
they  were  borne  so  nobly,  and  that  the  very  religion  for  which 
they  were  endured  arose  so  triumphant  over  them  all,  and  be- 
came itself  the  dominant  power.  Yet  so  it  came  to  pass.  But 
the  Christians  had  first  to  bear  very  much.  In  regard  to  those 
conflicts,  there  is  deep  interest  in  such  inquiries,  as  what  arc 
the  facts  in  the  case  ?  Why  were  those  persecutions  inflicted  ? 
How  were  they  borne  ?  Why  were  they,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  allowed?  What  influence  had  they  on  the  progress  of 
Christianity  ?     And  what  do  they  prove,  or  teach,  now  ? 

Looking  at  the  facts,  we  know  that  from  the  time  of  Nero, 
more  or  less,  through  the  various  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
down  to  the  time  of  Constantibe,  the  Christians  were  persecuted. 
Says  Neander,  "  There  was  something  intrinsically  significant 
that  the  individual  by  whom  the  renunciation  of  everything  on 
the  side  of  the  divine  and  moral  was  most  completely  carried 
out — that  the  impersonation  of  creaturely  will  revolting  against 
all  higher  order,  must  give  the  first  impulse  to  the  persecution 
of  Christians."     A  fire  destroyed  a  great  part  of  Rome,  and 
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to  divert  suspicion  from  himself  Nero  turned  upon  the  Christian* 
Many  were  seized  and  persecuted  with  bitter  and  ferocious  cru- 
elty. Some  were  crucified  ;  others  were  sewn  in  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  exposed  to  be  torn  by  the  dogs ;  others  were  covered 
with  wax  or  pitch,  and  with  stakes  under  their  chins,  set  in  the 
public  gardens  and  burnt. 

Domitian  was  despotic  and  cruel.  He  was  suspicious,  and 
encouraged  informers ;  and  removed  out  of  his  way,  under  vari- 
ous pretexts,  those  who  excited  his  suspicion  and  cupidity.  He 
had  before  him  for  examination  two  Jews,  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  family  of  the  Messiah,  but  felt  they  were  too  poor  ever 
to  do  him  harm,  and  so  let  them  go.  He  sacrificed,  however, 
some  of  his  own  kinsmen  suspected  of  being  Christians.  And 
"  The  charge  of  embracing  Christianity  would,  in  this  reign,  be 
the  most  common  one  after  that  of  high  treason.  In  conse- 
quence of  such  accusations,  many  were  condemned  to  death,  or 
to  the  confiscation  of  their  property  and  banishment  to  an 
island." 

Under  Trajan,  a  law  against  close  societies  was  enacted, 
which  bore  hard  upon  the  Christians.  In  this  reign,  also,  we 
come  upon  the  remarkable  letter  of  Pliny,  who  was  governor  of 
Bithynia  and  Pontus.  He  found  many  Christians  there,  "  of  all 
ages,  of  every  rank,  and  of  both  sexes."  Strong  charges  were 
brought  against  them.  Pliny  feared  for  them,  and  was  hesitant 
and  puzzled  as  to  what  to  do  with  them.  He  severely  tested 
them  by  torture ;  and  after  all  he  could  only  learn  of  their 
meeting  together,  their  singing  praises  and  promising  to  refrain 
from  sin,  and  of  their  being  bound  together  in  the  bonds  of  love. 
The  result,  as  Neandcr  says,  "  was  favorable  to  the  Christians, 
in  so  far  as  the  judgment  was  based  on  purely  moral  grounds, 
and  the  general  right  of  mankind  to  freedom  in  the  worship  of 
God  was  recognized."  But  the  latter,  in  the  governor's  view, 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  authority  of  the  state.  Every  one 
should  do  as  the  laws  required,  in  religion  as  well  as  in  every- 
thing else.  So  the  Christians  were  called  upon  to  deny  their 
faith,  to  invoke  the  gods,  to  pour  out  libations  before  the  image 
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of  the  emperor,  together  with  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  to 
curse  Christ.  If  they  three  times  refused  to  do  this,  they  were 
condemned  to  death.  Such  transactions  were  submitted  to  the 
emperor  for  his  judgment  and  advice.  He  approved  them.  He 
ordered,  indeed,  that  Christians  were  not  to  be  sought  after,  but 
if  charged  and  proved  guilty  as  Christians,  they  must  be  pun- 
ished. Their  religion,  by  express  law,  was  denounced  as  illegal, 
and  this  gave  new  ground  for  popular  fanaticism  and  hate  to 
break  out  in  furious  assaults  upon  them. 

In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  Christians  suffered  greatly  from 
such  outrages ;  and  governors  of  provinces,  who  partook  of  the 
fanaticism  of  the  mob,  or  sought  to  secure  to  themselves  favor, 
encouraged  these  outrages.  They  did  this  also  with  a  view  of 
pleasing  the  emperor,  and  getting  favor  in  that  quarter.  So 
much  did  the  Christians  suffer,  that  Quadratus  and  Aristides 
wrote  urgent  appeals  on  their  behalf;  and  even  one  of  the  gov- 
ernors, Sevrcnius  Gravianus,  "complained"  to  the  emperor  "of 
the  disorderly  attacks  of  the  populace  upon  the  Christians."  In 
the  next  reign,  "  various  public  calamities — famine,  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  Tiber,  earthquakes  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  Island  of 
Rhodes,  ravaging  fires  at  Rome,  Antioch  and  Carthage — rekin- 
dled the  popular  fury  against  the  Christians  to  greater  violence 
than  ever."  True,  the  emperor,  Antoninus  Pius,  was  opposed  to 
their  cruelties,  but  as  true  they  were  inflicted.  Under  Marcus 
Aurelius  it  was  still  worse.  The  persecutions  were  strangely 
and  terribly  severe.  The  ruler  was  with  the  mob.  Christians 
accused  might  be  put  to  death.  By  express  command,  search 
was  now  to  be  made  for  them.  Men  were  invited  and  encour- 
aged to  lodge  information  against  them.  They  were  tortured  so 
they  might  be  compelled  to  confess.  It  was  attempted  in  this  way, 
also,  to  force  them  to  a  denial  of  their  faith.  "  In  Asia  Minor, 
the  Christians  were  persecuted  with  such  extreme  violence,  that 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  who  appeared  as  their  advocate  before 
the  emperor,  said — *  The  race  of  God's  worshippers  in  this  coun- 
try arc  persecuted  as  they  never  were  before  by  new  edicts ;  for 
the  shameless  sycophants,  greedy  of  others'  possessions — since 
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they  are  furnished  by  these  edicts  with  an  opportunity  for  so 
doing — plunder  their  innocent  victims  day  and  night.' "  At 
Lyons,  the  Christians  suffered  horribly  in  this  reign.  The  pop- 
ulace were  furious  against  them.  Slaves  were  admitted  to 
testify  against  them.  Slaves  were  also  tortured  to  make  them 
witness  against  the  Christians.  "Numbers  perished  in  the 
gloomy  cells  of  the  prisons,  while  means  had  been  devised  for 
adding  to  their  torment,  and  even  hunger  and  thirst  employed 
to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  these  imprisoned  confessors." 

Commodus  was  too  depraved  to  notice  or  be  troubled  about 
the  Christians.  Besides,  he  had  a  mistress,  who  for  some  rea- 
son influenced  him  in  their  favor ;  yet  there  was  no  change  in 
their  position  as  before  the  law.  Hence  they  were  exposed  to 
persecution.  Thus  Arnus  Montunus,  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor, 
began  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  them ;  but  so  vast  a  multitude 
of  Christians  immediately  presented  themselves  before  the  tri- 
bunal that  he  was  .intimidated,  and  contenting  himself  with 
condemning  to  death  a  few  out  of  the  multitude,  he  said  to  the 
rest,  "  If  ye  want  to  die,  ye  wretched  men,  you  have  precipices 
from  which  to  throw  yourselves,  or  ropes."  Irenaeus,  who 
wrote  in  this  reign,  says,  indeed,  that  Christians  were  in  the 
imperial  court,  enjoyed  privileges  as  others  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  were  suffered  to  go  where  they  pleased ;  and  yet  he  de- 
clares that  the  church  in  his  own  time  "  sends  many  martyrs  to 
their  Heavenly  Father."  Commodus  was  assassinated,  and  then 
there  came  conflicts  for  the  throne.  And  it  was  at  this  time, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  wrote — "  Many  martyrs  are  daily  burned, 
crucified,  beheaded  before  our  eyes."  Septemius  Sevcrus  de- 
feated his  opponents,  and  became  emperor.  He  was  at  first 
favorable  towards  the  Cliristians.  The  laws  against  them,  how- 
ever, were  in  force ;  and  before  long  Severus  passed  another, 
forbidding  any  to  change  in  their  religion,  to  Judaism  or  Chris- 
tianity. It  bore  oppressively  upon  the  Christians,  and  though 
the  persecution  was  not  general,  yet  in  many  districts,  especially 
in  Egypt,  it  "  was  so  fierce  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of 
the  speedy  appearing  of  the  anti-christ."     Caracalla,  the  next 
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emperor,  caused  no  new  persecutions ;  but  hostile  governors 
inflicted  severe  cruelties  on  the  Christians.  Under  Heliogabalus 
and  Alexander  Severus,  though  of  quite  opposite  character,  the 
Christians  had  a  peaceful  time.  Maximums  (a.  d.  235)  hated 
Alexander,  and  the  Christians  too.  They  had  to  suffer  much  in 
consequence.  Earthquakes  also  occurred  in  some  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  roused  anew  the  fury  of  the  populace  against  the 
Christians — and  this  had  "  free  scope  "  under  such  an  emperor. 
A  severe  persecution  raged  in  the  time  of  Decius.  He  hated  his 
predecessor,  Philip,  and  the  Christians  because  he  had  favored 
them,  and  they  were  his  friends.  Many  suffered  in  Rome,  in 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Carthage.  It  was  certainly  the  em- 
peror's design  to  suppress  Christianity  entirely.  Search  was  to 
be  made  for  all  refusing  compliance  with  the  national  worship. 
All  must  conform.  Threats,  torture,  death  were  all  used  to 
secure  this.  The  persecution  grew  increasingly  severe  as  it 
went  on.  It  extended  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces. 
"  Wherever  the  imperial  edict  was  carried  into  execution,"  a 
time  was  appointed,  the  Christians  were  summoned  before  the 
magistrate,  and  called  upon  to  renounce  their  religion  and  offer 
on  the  altar.  If  they  fled  their  country,  their  goods  were  con- 
fiscated. If  they  returned,  they  were  put  to  death.  If  they 
remained,  and  stood  true  to  their  faith,  they  were  tortured  and 
thrown  into  prison,  and  made  to  suffer  hunger  and  thirst,  "  to 
overcome  their  resolution."  Under  Gallus,  a  pestilence  spread 
throughout  the  empire — there  was  drouth  and  famine.  An 
edict  went  forth  requiring  sacrifices.  The  Christians  would 
take  no  part  in  them.  This  excited  the  rage  of  the  multitude, 
and  new  persecutions  broke  out  against  them.  Valerian,  at 
first  tolerant  towards  the  Christians,  afterwards  was  hostile. 
An  edict  was  issued  sentencing  all  the  bishops  to  death  who 
would  not  conform,  and  confiscating  the  church  property  for  the 
public  treasury.  In  the  year  258,  it  was  ordered  that  "  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  were  to  be  put  to  death  immediately  by 
the  sword  ;  senators  and  knights  were  to  forfeit  their  rank  and 
their  property,  and  if  they  still  remained  Christians,  to  suffer 
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the  like  punishment ;  women  of  condition,  after  being  deprived 
of  their  property,  were  to  be  banisnea.  Those  Christians  who 
were  in  the  service  of  the  palace,  who  had  formerly  made  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  or  now  made  such  profession,  should  be 
treated  as  the  emperor's  property,  and  after  being  chained,  dis- 
tributed to  labor  on  the  various  imperial  estates.'*  Under  Gal- 
lienus,  Christianity  for  the  first  time  was  recognized  as  a  lawful 
religion.  The  churches  had  peace  for  many  years.  But  at 
length  the  last  persecution,  before  Constantine,  broke  out.  It 
was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  severe  of  all.  Galerius,  one  of 
the  Caesars,  hated  the  Christians  and  their  religion,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  inducing  Diocletian  to  issue  an  edict  against 
them.  It  looked  to  their  extirpation.  .  It  was  sought  to  destroy 
from  the  earth  all  traces  of  their  religion.  Their  churches  were 
torn  down,  they  were  forbidden  to  assemble,  their  Bibles  and 
sacred  books  were  seized  when  they  could  be  found,  and  those 
who  had  them  were  ordered  to  give  them  up,  to  be  burned. 
"  Multitudes  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  most  cruel  tortures 
were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  confession  ;  but 
in  vain.    Many  were  burned  to  death,  banished,  or  drowned." 

If  now  we  ask  why  were  such  persecutions  inflicted,  we  must 
certainly  say  that,  in  one  sense,  the  reasons  were  various,  and 
yet  in  another,  that  they  may  be  summed  as  in  one.  We  might 
say,  the  persecutions  arose  from  the  character  of  the  emperors — 
as  with  Nero  and  Domitian,  unscrupulous  and  cruel.  We  might 
affirm,  again,  they  resulted  from  misunderstanding  of  the  nature 
and  design  of  Christianity,  and  from  desire  to  sustain  the  law. 
Or,  again,  that  they  were  caused  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times — the  superstitious  fears  excited  by  great  calamities,  the 
advancing  power  of  Christianity,  and  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
felt  by  the  disciples  of  other  systems.  Certainly  these  things 
tended  to  provoke  persecution.  Yet,  putting  the  matter  in 
another  light,  we  may  name  but  one  great  cause  from  which 
all  the  conflict  arose — the  very  nature  of  Christianity  itself.  It 
was  verily  as  a  sword  fighting  amongst  and  against  depraved 
multitudes.    There  were  many  other  religions.    There  was 
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freedom  as  the  law  and  practice  in  regard  to  worship.  The 
Romans  installed  the  gods  of  their  captured  provinces  in  the 
capitol.  How  many,  of  what  kind,  or  how  they  were  worshipped, 
they  did  not  ask  or  care.  It  was  matter  of  rule  with  them, 
thus  to  have  it ;  and  no  other  than  Christians  (or  Jews  to  some 
extent)  suffered  for  their  religion — no  other  so  brought  trouble 
to  the  state,  or  on  its  own  disciples.  There  was  nothing  in  any 
other  to  work  this  way.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  so  with  this 
new  religion?  The  people  loved  pleasure,  and  this  forbade 
license  and  called  to  holiness.  The  purveyors  for  the  populace 
wanted  all  to  come  and  enjoy  and  approve  and  applaud ;  but  the 
Christians  would  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather 
frowned  upon  and  condcnyiod  the  festivities  they  were  invited  to. 
The  people  were  unl>eliovcrs,  and  Christianity  demanded  faith. 
They  were  superstitious  and  formal,  and  the  Christian  called 
them  from  all  such  mere  surface-work,  to  the  true  freedom — 
to  real  spiritual  light  and  life.  The  philosophers  liked  to  go 
on  their  own  "wise  way,  and  fancy  that  their  wisdom  was  enough, 
and  superstition  good  for  the  crowd.  But  Christianity  came 
pronouncing  alike  against  their  learning  as  insufficient,  them- 
selves as  incompetent  to  find  Vie  truth,  and  putting  them  on  a 
level  even  with  the  rabble  in  regard  to  such  inability,  and  as  to 
responsibility  before  God,  and  calling  upon  them,  as  upon  others, 
to  hear  His  voice,  and  become  but  as  children  in  His  sight. 
The  magistrates  wanted  order  and  quiet,  trouble  saved  them, 
and  no  division  caused ;  but  the  Christians  brought  excitement 
and  variance.  It  was  the  province  of  their  religion  "  to  turn  the 
world  upside  down,"  and  denouncing  other  systems,  they  called 
for  the  allegiance  of  every  one  to  Jesus.  The  emperor  was  the 
supreme  authority,  claiming  the  right  to  interfere,  to  dictate 
even,  in  matters  of  religion,  demanding  unqualified  submission, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  worship  of  the  people.  But  the  Chris- 
tians came  calling  for  his  obedience  to  a  higher  Ruler.  They 
would  not  give  him  reverence,  or  do  him  honor,  pnly  as  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  that  suprcmcr  authority ;  and  they  put 
the  sovereign  on  a  level  with  his  subjects  in  this  respect,  -as  owing 
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fullest  submission  to  their  God,  the  Lord  over  all.  It  followed, 
therefore,  that,  as  a  matter  of  course  consequence,  all  were 
arrayed  against  the  Christians.  They  were  too  pure  for  the 
wicked,  too  exacting  for  the  licentious ;  they  were  too  firm  for 
the  easy  and  unscrupulous;  they  were  too  dignified  for  the 
great ;  they  were  too  humble  for  the  proud ;  and  though  unwise, 
they  were  too  wise  for  the  learned,  and  too  strong  for  the  pow- 
erful. They  were  not  understood,  and  therefore  they  were  not 
liked ;  and  when  they  were  understood,  they  were  too  plain  and 
pure  and  bold,  and  therefore  they  were  hated.  They  were  good 
subjects,  and  yet  they  had  another  and  higher  standard  of  right 
than  that  of  the  emperor ;  and  they  not  only  sought  to  be  guided, 
in  everything  and  at  all  times,  by  that  themselves,  but  demanded 
the  same  of  every  other — the  ruler  as  well  as  the  ruled — and 
they  were  ready  to  die  rather  than  in  this  to  surrender.  It  was 
verily  a  war — the  few  against  the  many,  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  the  things  that  were  not  against  the  things  that  were— 
and  one  or  the  other  had  to  suffer  until  victory  was  gained. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  ask,  in  what  spirit  were  these  perse- 
cutions of  the  Christians  borne,  we  may  certainly  say  in  that 
of  true  and  noble  heroism.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Gibbon, 
on  this  matter,  does  them  great  injustice.  As  is  well  known, 
in  his  sixteenth  chapter  he  proposes  to  give  an  impartial  account 
of  the  causes,  extent,  duration  and  particular  circumstances  of 
the  persecutions.  He  does  not  do  it.  There  is  a  seeming  fair- 
ness, but  a  real  unfairness.  He  says  of  Eusebius  that  "  He 
indirectly  confesses  that  he  has  related  whatever  might  redound 
to  the  glory,  and  that  he  has  suppressed  all  that  would  tend  to 
the  disgrace  of  religion."*  I  cannot  take  this  as  a  true  repre- 
sentation, but  I  do  think  Gibbon  himself  has  done  directly  the 
opposite.  While  professing  to  give  an  account  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  Christians,  he  throws  out  insinuations  against  them,  and 
makes  every  excuse,  not  to  say  strong  special  pleading,  for  their 
opponents.  He  seems,  to  say  the  least,  desirous  to  convey  the 
impression  that  after  all  the  Christians'  sufferings  were  not  so 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  2,  p.  281. 
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very  great*  and  that  what  they  were  they  brought  mostly  on 
themselves  by  their  own  imprudence  and  folly ; — while  these 
so-called  persecutors  were  often  more  mild  than  bitter,  more  kind 
and  forbearing  than  cruel,  more  just  than  unjust.  He  does  not 
recognize  the  strong  faith  and  noble  daring  of  the  Christians, 
and  certainly  he  docs  not  represent  truly  the  extent  of  the  per- 
secutions. I  have  read  Professor  Macdonald's  article  on  "  Irony 
in  History"  in  the  "Bibliotheca  Sacra"  of  July,  1868,  and  was 
tempted  to  call  it  a  very  plausible  piece  of  literary  whitewash- 
ing. Certainly,  to  me,  it  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  in 
what  Professor  M.  brings  to  view,  but  in  what  he  leaves  unno- 
ticed that  the  evil  lies.  Nor  can  I  think  that  in  what  he  says, 
he  cither  shows  that  the  poison  is  not  in  the  work,  or  takes 
away  the  sting.  I  would  rather  place  against  his  argument — 
and  accord  with  a  good  authority  in  saying,  "  Historical  criti- 
cism does  not  consist  in  rejecting  indiscriminately  all  the  facts 
which  do  not  agree  with  a  particular  system,  as  Gibbon  does  in 
this  chapter,  in  which,  except  at  the  last  extremity,  he  will  not 
consent  to  believe  a  martyrdom.  Authorities  are  to  be  weighed 
not  excluded  from  examination.  Now  the  Pagan  historians 
justify  in  many  places  the  details  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  the  historians  of  the  Church  concerning  the  tortures 
endured  by  the  Christians."*  And  when  Gibbon  makes  com- 
paratively light  even  of  the  terrible  persecutions  under  Diocle- 
tian, and  would  make  out  the  number  of  sufferers  as  but  small, 
Dean  Milman  justly  says  "  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  instance 
of  an  author  committing  so  deliberately  the  fault  which  he 
reprobates  so  strongly  in  others.  What  is  the  dexterous  man- 
agement of  the  more  inartificial  historians  of  Christianity  in 
exaggerating  the  number  of  the  martyrs  compared  to  the  unfair 
address  with  which  Gibbon  here  quietly  dismisses  from  the 
account  all  the  horrible  and  excruciating  tortures  which  fell 
short  of  death !  "  We  turn  to  another  authority  f  whose  learn- 
ing and  impartiality  cannot  be  questioned,  and  it  is  declared 

*  Guizot's  Note  to  Milman's  Gibbon.    Little  &  Brown's  ed.,  1854,  vol.  2,  p.  281. 
t  Note— Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  2,  p.  283. 
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that,  "  under  the  most  agonizing  torments,  calculated  to  excite 
pity  even  in  pagan  bystanders  the  Christians  displayed  great 
tranquillity  and  composure."    "  They  made  it  evident  to  us  all," 
says  the  church,  "  that  in  the  midst  of  those  sufferings  they 
were  absent  from  the  body  ;  or  rather  that  the  Lord  stood  by 
them  and  walked  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  staying  themselves 
in  the  grace  of  Christ,  they  bid  defiance  to  the  torments  of  the 
world."     But  even  here  the  difference  was  shown  between  the 
momentary  intoxication  of  enthusiasm,  which,  with  a  rank  con- 
fidence in  itself,  courted  and  defied  danger,  and  that  calm,  de- 
liberate submission  to  God's  will,  which  first  awaited  his  call 
and  then  looked  to  Him  for  the  needed  strength.     A  certain 
Phrygian,  Quintus  by  name,  of  a  nation  peculiarly  inclined  by 
nature  to  fanatical  extravagance,  presented  himself  in  company 
with  many  others,  whom  he  had  wrought  up  by  his  discourse 
to  the  same  pitch  of  enthusiastic  zeal,  uncalled  for,  before  the 
proconsul's  tribunal,  and  declared  himself  a  Christian.     But 
when  the  magistrate  pressed  him  and  wrought  upon  his  fears 
by  showing  him  the  wild  beasts,  he  yielded,  swore  by  the  genius 
of  the  emperor  and  sacrificed ;  quite  different  from  this  was  the 
behavior  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Polycarp."  *    And  quite  dif- 
ferent, too,  the  conduct  of  many  others.     The  evidence  justi- 
fies the  assertion,  not  only  that  the  Cliristians  suffered,  but  also 
that  they  endured  with  a  spirit  of  exalted  faith  and  heroism. 
We  may  affirm  that  they  were  persecuted  with  cruel  torturings, 
often  with  barbarous  fierceness  and  inhuman  recklessness,  and 
yet  that  in  the  main,  they  did  not  attempt  to  fly,  they  did  not 
bribe  or  entreat,  they  did  not  change.     They  bore  and  were 
steadfast  to  the  end.     They  suffered  in  calm  resignation,  with 
holy  joy,  and  rapturous  anticipations  of  a  brighter  future.    They 
died  in  glorious  triumph  and  made  many  wonder,  admire  and 
believe,  and  their  cause  went  on  and  prospered.     These  Chris- 
tians had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  their  Lord.    They  took  his  stand. 
He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many.     He  inspired  other  souls  with 

*  Neander,  vol.  1,  p.  109. 
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the  same  fervor,  and  sent  them  forth  on  a  mission  like  his  own. 
The  Christians  as  they  were  called  to  suffer  remembered  his 
example.  They  were  prepared.  They  were  not  ashamed  of 
Christ.  They  sought  rather  to  proclaim  him  forth  and  make 
him  known.  It  was  a  conflict  with  principalities  and  powers, 
and  wickedness  in  high  places  as  well  as  low  that  they  were 
engaged  in,  but  they  did  not  hesitate  or  shrink.  What  search- 
ing, keen  arguments  they  could  meet  their  opponents  with ! 
What  forbearance  did  they  manifest  towards  their  persecutors ! 
What  high  and  even  wondrous  view  of  them  and  their  doings 
could  they  take !  What  love  of  Christ !  what  adherence  to 
truth !  what  readiness  to  suffer  for  its  sake !  what  faith  as  to 
the  future  did  they  display !  Here,  to  their  view,  was  a  leaven- 
ing and  guiding  power  needed  indeed.  They  saw  the  stern 
necessity  in  man  and  society.  They  had  full  conviction  of 
God's  rightfulness  of  claim  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  knew  it 
would  prove  their  highest  good  if  Christ  were  received  by  all. 
They  knew  that  this  spirit  of  hate  and  these  persecutions  with 
which  they  were  met,  were  just  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  the  nature  of  the  truth,  and  the 
Saviour's  own  words ;  and  yet  they  went  faithfully  on.  Here 
was  the  then  very  extraordinary  yet  sublime  spectacle  presented 
of  minds  taught  by  God,  made  comprehensive,  exalted  in  view, 
hearts  filled  with  love  for  the  truth,  for  God  its  Author,  and  for 
Jesus  their  great  Teacher  and  Redeemer,  seeking  to  live  god- 
like lives,  aiming  to  bo  more  meet  for  a  holy  and  therefore 
happy  hereafter,  and  desiring  and  laboring  to  bring  others  to 
this  same  way  for  their  eternal  good,  and  suffering  and  dying 
for  the  securing  of  these  great  results,  verily  counting  all  things 
but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  foolish  were  made  wise,  the  weak  became  mighty,  the  base 
all-important  and  blessed.  They  knew  the  sweet  must  come 
from  the  bitter,  the  pure  gold  from  the  fiery  furnace,  life  from 
death,  the  harvest  from  blood  !  They  suffered,  looking  forward 
not  only  to  reward  for  themselves,  but  also  for  the  everlasting 
life  of  others  and  the  glory  of  their  Lord. 
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I.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  religion  these  Christians  pos- 
sessed was  one  emphatically  spiritual.  It  was  no  surface  work. 
It  was  no  merely  superstitious  notion,  nor  yet  simply  a  ceremo- 
nial or  formal  religion.  It  was  not  one  either  that  took  hold  of 
the  individual  because  it  was  ordained  of  the  state.  It  was  first 
of  all  personal — having  possession  and  reigning  in  the  heart  of 
the  single  one — and  from  thence  manifesting  itself  in  the  life, 
and  affecting  the  nation.  It  gained  the  soul,  and  sought  not  the 
patronage  of  the  state,  or  the  aid  of  the  sword.  It  was  inde- 
pendent of  material  strength  or  earthly  favor,  and  strong  in  its 
own  spiritual  design  and  might,  could  work  its  way  without 
them. 

II.  And  if  we  think  of  the  question,  and  wonder  why,  as  in 
regard  to  the  Christians  themselves,  God  should  have  allowed 
such  persecutions  to  be  inflicted,  we  may  say  there  was  wis- 
dom and  love  even  in  this.  The  discipline  was  for  their  own 
strength.  Certainly  it  would  tend  to  keep  them  in  remem- 
brance of  holy  truths,  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  and  magnify 
their  view  of  God's  designs,  and  of  the  higher  value  of  the  spir- 
itual and  eternal  over  the  merely  material  and  temporal.  It 
would  give  them  to  feel,  also,  the  greatness  of  their  mission  in 
being  so  called  to  show  forth  the  faith  and  manifest  the  truth  as 
in  Jesus,  and  the  power  of  His  love.  This  was  the  very  thought 
of  the  church  when  the  noble  Polycarp  suffered.  "  They  ex- 
pressed it  as  their  conviction  that  all  had  been  so  ordered  that 
he  might  exhibit  what  was  the  essential  character  of  evangelical 
martyrdom ;  for,  they  write,  he  waited  to  be  delivered  up,  imitat- 
ing, in  this  respect,  our  Lord,  and  leaving  an  example  for  us  to 
follow ;  so  that  we  should  not  look  to  that  alone  which  may 
conduce  to  our  own  salvation,  but  also  to  that  which  may  be 
serviceable  to  our  neighbor.  For  this  is  the  nature  of  true  and 
genuine  charity,  to  seek  not  merely  our  own  salvation,  but  the 
salvation  of  all  the  brethren."  *  Did  not  they,  the  Christians, 
understand  why  God  permitted  persecution?  Did  not  they 
know  the  nature  of  Christ's  religion  as  one  whose  very  motive- 

*  Neander,  vol.  1,  p.  111. 
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power  was  disinterested  love  ?  Did  not  they  rejoice  in  its  being 
so,  and  nobly  follow  their  Lord  in  being  willing  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  others  ? 

III.  Here  also  was  that  displayed  in  their  religion  which 
proved  mighty  and  unspeakably  precious  as  the  soul's  stay  and 
support.  Whatever  difficulties  might  arise,  whatever  persecu- 
tions might  rage,  they  had  in  Jesus  Christ  the  power  to  bear 
and  conquer !  They  could  smile  at  the  prison  ;  they  could  wel- 
come martyrdom ;  they  could  soar  above  and  be  vastly  richer 
and  more  triumphant  than  their  destroyers.  This  scene,  to 
them,  was  not  all.  Faith  made  the  pearly  gates  appear,  and 
brought  eternal  glories  near ;  and  faith  gave  them  to  see  besides 
the  ongoing  of  the  truth,  its  conquests,  and  its  final  victory. 
They  could  die  when  it  was  their  Lord's  will ;  they  would  as- 
cend to  His  glory,  and  see  from  heaven  His  kingdom  marching 
on,  and  they  would  partake  in  the  joy  of  the  great  ingathering ! 

IV.  How  in  all  this  Christianity  proved  itself  grandly  supe- 
rior to  every  philosophy,  and  every  so-called  religion  that  had 
beeii  known  before !  They  all  paled  before  this  greater  light, 
and  its  truer  brilliancy.  Unfitted  for  man — having  been  tried 
and  found  wofully  wanting,  leaving  man  only  in  uncertainty,  in 
weakness  and  sorrow,  and  the  world  in  dreary  discord  and 
darkness — their  utter  insufficiency  was  proved.  But  here  was 
a  religion  surpassing  them  all — including  in  itself  what  was 
good  in  any  of  them,  and  shining  out  superior  to  them  all — su- 
premely perfect  in  supplying  the  need  of  man  and  the  world, 
and  fitted  to  elevate  all  to  God. 

V.  And  so  if  we  ask  how  were  others  affected  by  these  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christians,  and  in  view  of  their  faith,  we  can 
answer  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  seeming  drawbacks,  others  were 
attracted,  the  disciples  were  increased,  Christians  grew  stronger. 
It  was  what  God  designed.  It  was  the  legitimate  and  necessary 
effect 'of  such  faith  and  heroism.  Tcrtullian  could  cxultingly 
and  justly  exclaim — "All  your  refinements  of  cruelty  can  accom- 
plish nothing.  On  the  contrary,  they  serve  as  a  lure  to  this 
sect.    The  number  increases  the  more  you  destroy  us.     The 
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blood  of  the  church  is  the  seed  of  a  new  harvest.  Your  philos- 
ophers who  exhort  to  the  endurance  of  pain  and  death,  make 
fewer  disciples  by  their  words  than  the  Christians  by  their 
deeds.  That  obstinacy  for  which  you  reproach  us,  is  a  precep- 
tor ;  for  who  that  beholds  is  not  impelled  to  inquire  into  the 
cause ?  And  who,  when  he  has  inquired,  does  not  embrace  it? 
and  when  he  has  embraced  it,  does  not  himself  wish  to  suffer 
for  it  ?  " 

VI.  We  cannot  look  into  these  things  without  feeling  that 
the  Christians  had  the  truth  of  God,  and  the  God  of  truth  with 
them.  It  seems  to  me  certain,  that  the  more  this  history  is 
studied,  the  more  these  suffering  Christians  arc  fairly  considered, 
as  exhibiting  the  great  revolution  worked  by  Christianity  in 
hearts  and  society,  as  displaying  in  themselves  the  new  life  and 
power  it  imparted,  as  being  actuated  by  purer,  nobler  motives, 
and  as  enduring  with  such  wondrous  faith,  such  calm  and  sub- 
lime confidence,  and  such  exalted  anticipations,  the  stronger 
must  be  the  conviction  that  their  religion  was  and  is  divine. 
Superstition  and  fanaticism,  ever  so  strong,  had  never  been  like 
this.  Philosophy,  ever  so  good,  had  never  proved  so  precious ; 
had  never  elevated  man  so  high ;  had  never  given  him  so  truly 
heaven  in  his  heart  and  heaven  as  his  hope,  firing  all  his  life, 
and  making  his  death,  even  if  it  was  one  by  martyrdom,  so  glo- 
riously a  triumph !  They  had  the  truth  of  God  on  their  side ; 
they  had  it  in  their  minds ;  they  had  the  love  of  God  poured 
forth  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  them ;  and 
therefore  they  could  say — "  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It 
is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine, 
or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we 
are  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us.  For  we 
are  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  prin- 
cipalities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in*  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord ! "   True  and  noble  heroes !  souls  enlarged  by  grace  divine ! 
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your  work  is  done ;  yet  still  ye  speak ;  and  every  one  following 
on  in  your  track,  shall  know  it  is  the  heavenly  path,  and  have 
the  light  of  God  shining  on  it  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the 
perfect  day ! 


Article  III. 

Dr.  SIIEPARD  AND  IIIS  SERMONS. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  George' She  paud,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,  Mo.  With  a 
memorial  by  Professor  D.  S.  Talcott.  Boston  :  Nichols  &  Noves, 
pp.  368,  18C8.    Price,  $2.25. 

In  these  sermons  we  have  the  works  of  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  impressive  preachers  of  our  time.  In  them  there  is  a 
fine  fusing  of  intellect  and  feeling,  of  argument  and  appeal,  of 
learning  and  common  sense,  of  beauty  and  attractive  power. 
He  who  reads  them,  comes  in  contact  with  a  mind  of  vigorous 
vitality,  of  rare  culture,  and  of  great  moral  earnestness.  The 
freshness,  intensity  and  point  of  these  discourses,  the  masterly 
compacting  of  thought,  the  singularly  sweet  ring  of  gospel  gold, 
make  them  a  choice  addition  to  theological  literature. 

But  while  we  welcome  their  issue,  we  are  filled  with  deep  and 
tender  regret,  that  the  face  and  form  of  their  gifted  author,  will 
be  seen  no  more  on  earth.  When  in  the  flesh,  his  great  soul 
seemed  all  alive  with  emotion,  as  he  gave  utterance  to  these 
sacred  realities.  He  says,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  the  gift  and  the 
grace  and  the  power  worthily  to  set  forth  the  infinite  of  gracious 
resource  abiding  and  ever  overflowing  here.  How  would  I  exult 
in  setting  forth  to  you  the  literally  unbounded  wealth  of  this 
message."  Divine  truth  to  him,  was  not  some  brilliant  play- 
thing, some  material  for  splendid  talk  ;  but  a  veritable  fact  or 
body  of  facts,  for  the  mind  and  heart  and  life  of  man.    He  had 
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a  peculiar  relish  for  these  celestial  reasonings  and  statements,  and 
his  very  character  seemed  to  take  on  their  impress.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  think,  that  now  in  the  realms  of  rest,  his  spirit  revels 
upon  the  truths  he  loved  so  well,  and  spoke  so  grandly  on  earth. 
George  Shepard  was  born  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  in  1801.  He 
entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  Amherst  College  in  1821,  and 
graduated  in  182-1.  His  character  in  college  is  drawn  with 
elegant  completeness,  in  a  speech  at  the  last  alumni  meeting  at 
Amherst,  by  his  classmate  Charles  U.  Shepard,  Massachusetts 
Professor  of  Natural  History. 

"  He  was  of  a  robust  make,  rather  above  the  medium  height,  well-propor- 
tioned, with  a  commanding,  though  modest  and  genial  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. He  was  totally  unaffected  and  without  display  in  manner.  His 
disposition  was  kindness  itself,  and  his  soul  the  habitation  of  the  strictest 
honor.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  Shepard  should  carry  off  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  his  class.  There  were  none  to  contest  with  him  the  prize.  He  had  but 
to  walk  over  the  course  to  obtain  the  crown  of  supreme  eminence.  He  bore 
his  honors  with  the  meekest  spirit.  They  had  never  been  coveted,  and  there- 
fore were  not  overestimated.  The  good  attained,  beyond  which  too  many 
never  push,  was  to  him  no  halting  place.  His  scholastic  career  was  steadily 
onward  and  upward  to  the  close  of  his  honored  life ;  for  he  belonged  to  that 
small  but  holy  brotherhood  of  scholars,  who  labor  for  no  other  rewards  than 
such  as  flow  from  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  the  performance  of  duty." 

Here  was  positive  worth  and  strength  of  character  with  which 
to  enter  upon  life's  great  projects.     He  goes  on, — 

"  There  is  one  other  tribute  I  wish  to  pay  to  my  departed  classmate  ;  and 
it  is  one  which  the  present  scientific  reputation  of  the  college  seems  to  render 
appropriate.  Shepard  was  active  in  the  formation  of  a  Natural  History  So- 
ciety, which  like  its  literary  brotherhoods  of  Alexandrians  and  Athenians  had 
its  room,  its  regular  exerciscsj  and  in  place  of  books,  its  collections  of  speci- 
mens. He  was  our  first  president,  and  greatly  aided  the  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  the  weight  of  his  character,  and  the  kindly  interest  he  took  in  our 
pursuits.  The  society  originated  in  the  instructive  lectures  we  enjoyed  under 
the  favor  of  that  enlightened  and  liberal  scholar,  Dr.  Moore,  the  first  president 
of  the  college ;  and  though  of  short  duration,  it  nevertheless  aided  the  progress 
of  those  subsequent  movements  in  favor  of  Natural  Science  which  culminated 
in  the  acquisition  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  whose  splendid  labors  have  so  much  con- 
tributed to  give  Amherst  College  its  present  advanced  position  before  the 
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country.    And  so  perhaps  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  these  early  enttm 
siasts,  with  Shepard  at  their  head,  like  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
*  built  wiser  than  they  knew/  n 

The  speaker  closed  with  this  modest  and  beautiful  utterance 
of  Christian  love  and  hope : — 

"  He  became  the  distinguished  preacher  and  theologian ;  mine  has  been 
the  far  humbler  sphere  of  a  scientific  lecturer  and  naturalist.  The  streams 
which  had  their  sources  together,  have  gone  down  opposite  mountain  slopes. 
His  enlarged  into  a  copious  river  of  honor  and  usefulness  before  it  reached  its 
destination ;  happy  shall  I  be  if  my  feeble  rivulet  shall  in  the  end  reach  the 
same  great  ocean  of  celestial  goodness  and  truth." 

Dr.  Shepard  studied  theology  at  Andover,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  course  produced  a  part  so  marked  for  originality  and  strength, 
that  the  faculty  desired  to  have  it  published.  But  the  modest 
student  declined  the  flattering  distinction.  Ho  accepted  a  call 
from  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Hallowcll,  Me.,  where 
he  was  ordained  Feb.  5th,  1828.  Here  he  labored  in  the  pastoral 
office  with  great  fidelity  and  success  for  the  period  of  eight 
years.  An  officer  of  his  church,  in  a  few  affectionate  and  com- 
prehensive words  thus  describes  his  ministry : — 

"  His  success  in  the  spiritual  work  was  very  great.  He  was  a  most  devoted 
pastor,  besides  being  a  very  successful  preacher.  He  lived  for  the  church. 
During  his  pastorate,  there  were  several  revivals  ;  and  there  was  a  marked 
degree  of  continuous  religious  interest  in  the  church." 

His  severe  taste  and  high  ideal  for  sermons  made  it  slow  work 
to  produce  them.  A  feeling  of  discouragement  sometimes  came 
over  him,  because  it  cost  him  such  effort  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  inevitably  returning  Sabbaths.  Under  this  burden,  he 
often  felt  that  he  must  resign  his  position  ;  but  was  induced  to 
retain  it  by  the  prayers  and  high  appreciation  of  a  godly  woman 
in  his  parish. 

In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  Sacred  Rhe- 
toric in  the  Seminary  at  Bangor,  and  his  immediate  relation  to 
his  people  was  sundered,  though  he  ever  seemed  to  regard  them 
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with  the  freshness  of  his  first  feelipg,  and  they  him  with  tender 
and  undecaying  respect.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  a  year  before 
his  death,  he  characteristically  called  them,  "  my  old  people  at 
Hallowell."  For  a  period  of  thirty  years  he  adorned  his  position 
as  professor,  with  the  genuineness  of  his  spirit,  the  thoroughness 
of  his  scholarship,  the  worth  of  his  teachings  and  the  eloquence 
of  his  words.  With  heroic  disinterestedness  he  rejected  the  offer 
of  more  conspicuous  places  of  labor.  A  call  to  the  Pilgrim 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  and  to  the  presidency  of  Amherst  College, 
tested  his  affection  for  his  work  in  Bangor.  His  influence  and 
abilities  brought  money  and  character  and  students  to  the  insti- 
tution and  so  enlarged  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  as  professor,  he  was,  for  several  years,  previous  to 
1864,  first  alone,  then  jointly  with  his  colleague  in  the  Seminary, 
Dr.  Samuel  Harris,  pastor  of  the  Third  or  Central  Church  in 
Bangor.  To  that  favored  pulpit  he  brought  the  treasures  of  his 
intellect,  the  beauty  and  depth  of  his  piety,  and  the  influence  of 
his  noble  character. 

For  a  year  before  his  death  his  health  was  seriously  impaired. 
He  continued  however,  to  perform  his  accustomed  duties.  On 
Friday,  March  20th,  1868,  he  sent  to  the  "  Christian  Mirror," 
one  of  a  series  of  practical  articles,  modestly  saying  to  the  editor, 
that  the  only  reward  ho  looked  for,  was  the  good  they  might  do 
in  the  churches.  His  work  on  earth  was  done.  On  Saturday 
he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  cold.  It  soon  took  an  alarming 
form,  bringing  him  low.  On  Sunday  he  was  worse,  and  on 
Monday,  March  23d,  surrounded  by  an  affectionate  family  and 
devoted  friends,  he  passed  peacefully  to  his  rest  and  reward  in 
heaven. 

There  was  a  charm  about  Dr.  Shepard's  very  presence.  A 
great  soul  moved  and  ruled  a  superb  body.  His  figure  was 
high,  broad  and  commanding.  His  silence  even,  spoke  of  what 
he  was.  A  man  once  stood  with  Burke  beneath  a  bridge  to 
avoid  a  shower.  The  statesman  was  unknown  to  the  other ; 
but  the  stranger  was  powerfully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he 
stood  with  no  ordinary  man.    Just  such  a  certainty  forced 
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itself  upon  those  who  met  Dr.  Shepard.  Dignity,  grace  and 
strength,  seemed  to  shine  through  his  very  frame.  No 
awkwardness  of  manner  or  movement  marred  one's  pleasant 
impression  of  him.  No  false  politeness  infected  his  genuine 
geniality.  In  his  riper  years  his  head  was  somewhat  bald. 
This,  instead  of  detracting  from  his  appearance,  rather  gave 
intimation  of  the  massive  mental  power  back  of  and  above  his 
brow.  A  smile  which  was  particularly  charming,  would  play 
over  his  features,  as  he  shook  the  cordiality  of  his  great  heart 
through  his  hand  into  the  heart  of  another. 

His  voice  was  rich,  deep  and  sonorous.  He  would  sit  down 
in  the  lecture-room  in  the  most  familiar  manner  and  read  his 
critical  and  racy  lectures  so  as  to  delight  the  dullest.  The 
reading  was  such  as  no  art  of  elocution  could  improve.  There 
was  something  about  it  which  irresistibly  held  the  interest  and 
attention.  His  strictures  upon  the  efforts  of  his  pupils  were 
aimed  at  substance,  method  and  diction.  "  Get  something  out 
of  the  text  to  say  first ;  then  say  it  with  an  arrangement  that 
will  not  kill  and  obscure  every  vital  idea.  Say  it  in  words 
short,  strong  and  clear,  so  that  no  hearer  shall  be  confused  over 
a  big  or  blind  word."  He  never  wounded  modest  diligence  with 
cutting  discriminations,  even  if  deserved.  He  would  kindly 
assist  by  pointing  out  faults ;  but  no  gleam  would  come  from 
the  shining  blade  of  his  sarcasm.  Sometimes,  if  a  little  impor- 
tance boasted  of  a  sermon  striking  for  its  feebleness,  he  would 
bleed  the  conceit  with  some  sharp  remark.  His  commendation, 
if  he  gave  any,  had  a  choice  value.  His  suggestions  and  teach- 
ings were  comprehensive  and  instructive. 

Dr.  Shepard's  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  expressive  of 
what  he  was  in  intellect  and  feeling.  His  tones,  gesture  and 
look,  were  all  in  harmony  with  the  words  in  which  he  clothed 
his  thoughts.  There  was  nothing  artificial  about  him  ;  nothing 
shallow  or  sentimental.  There  was  in  his  gestures,  frequently, 
a  peculiarly  fine  appropriateness  to  the  sentiment  of  his  lips. 
Once,  when  speaking  of  those  "  holy,  devil-routing  resolutions," 
which  every  regenerate  man  has,  he  brought  his  hands  above 
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his  head,  and,  with  clinched  fists,  making  a  kind  of  brandishing 
movement,  with  grace  in  every  curve,  he  acted  with  dramatic 
finish  what  his  words  described. 

The  volume  of  discourses  now  published,  ought  to  find  a 
ready  sale,  alike  for  its  intrinsic  merit  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
family  of  the  deceased  Professor,  who  gave  himself  too  unre- 
servedly to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  church,  to  leave  a  large 
patrimony  to  widow  and  children.  It  is  a  monument  of  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  Christ,  whose  memory  many  hold  in  highest 
reverence.  It  gives  the  reader  a  view  of  the  scope  and  solidity 
of  Dr.  Shepard's  mind.  In  felicity  and  force  of  expression,  in 
rich  sparkling  humor,  in  power  to  hurl  forth  the  idea  in  hand 
in  just  the  telling  words  wanted,  he  reminds  us  of  South.  Iu 
a  certain  scornful  antagonism  to  everything  base,  deceitful  and 
mean,  there  is  also  a  resemblance.  They  both  have  a  hatred  to 
sin  which  is  efficient  to  forge  thunderbolts  of  smiting  effective- 
ness against  it.  There  is  a  seizing  of  the  gorgeous  drapery 
which  often  conceals  and  decorates  sin,  and  an  indignant  tearing 
it  into  shreds.  They  dress  sin  in  some  of  its  own  garments  of 
deformity  and  repulsivcness.  In  this  righteous  wrath,  this 
fearless  facing  the  devil,  whether  he  bo  shabby  or  sleek,  these 
two  rhetorical  athletes  are  alike.  In  the  volume  before  us, 
oftentimes  a  word  or  phrase  will  have  the  keenest  edge  to  cut 
into  the  smallness  of  some  formality  or  desolating  whim  or  evil 
habit.  Thus  in  speaking  of  the  fact  that  smooth  preaching 
was  getting  to  be  desired  by  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  the 
preacher  serves  the  sleet  of  his  scorn  in  the  following  contrast : 
"  I  thought  God  made  the  Puritans  men  and  women,  not  supple 
tools;  endowed  them  with  minds,  souls,  not  with  mere  knee- 
hinges."  The  same  choice  flavor,  the  same  cleaving  sharpness, 
can  be  seen  in  many  of  the  sentences  of  these  eminent  preach- 
ers. 

But  there  are  points  in  which  they  are  utterly  unlike.  The 
stickler  for  kingly  prerogative  has  a  kind  of  ethical  cast  about 
his  presentation  of  truth.  It  seems  too  much  as  though  the 
"  thorny  track  of  theology "  was  considered  merely  as  a  fit 
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place  for  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  and  literary  abilities. 
He  makes  man  a  grievous  sinner ;  but  we  do  not  see  the  tears 
of  the  preacher's  sorrow  trickling  down  upon  the  sad  picture. 
We  have  the  feeling  and  fear  too  that  he  denounces  sin  more 
because  it  degrades  man  than  because  it  offends  Ood.  There  is 
not  enough  of  arraigning  man  as  a  lost  sinner  exposed  to  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  pressing  him  with  the  necessity  of  accepting 
Christ  as  the  only  Saviour.  Dr.  Shepard,  on  the  other  hand, 
sets  before  us  the  complete  gospel  statement.  Man,  helpless, 
guilty  and  lost,  deserving  to  die  because  of  his  stubborn  cling- 
ing to  sin,  God  offering  to  and  urging  upon  the  sinner  the  opu- 
lence and  freeness  of  his  grace.  The  glow  and  grandeur  of  the 
gospel  are  vividly  presented  to  induce  sinners  to  accept  its 
mighty  provisions.  And  there  is  a  varied  and  persistent  press- 
ing home  these  living  truths.    He  says : — 

"  I  come  to  you  to-day  with  no  captious  argument,  in  no  spirit  of  conten- 
tion ;  nor  to  assail  this  dogma  or  that,  this  ism  or  that  I  would  waive  all 
these  to-day.  I  do  not  say  but  you  may  believe  this  theory,  this  scheme,  this 
ism,  and  reach  heaven.  I  do  say,  if  you  ever  reach  heaven,  you  must  believe 
Christ ;  that  his  life,  death,  blood,  righteousness,  saves  the  soul  and  this  only 
saves.  Receive  this  as  your  hope,  and  I  know  not  what  measure  of  heresy 
on  other  points  it  may  not  lift  you  out  of  up  to  heaven.  To  this  point  I 
press  you.  I  cannot  stop  to  debate  the  other  schemes.  On  this  point  I  must 
insist,  and  you  must  let  me  insist  on  this/' 

In  the  character  of  Dr.  Shepard  we  see  symmetry,  beauty  and 
strength.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  little  inconsistencies  in 
men  of  genius  which  weaken  the  respect  of  the  world  for  them. 
Sometimes  parsimony  will  appear  in  their  dealings  with  others, 
so  as  to  dim  the  lustre  of  every  moral  and  mental  quality. 
Some  have  a  pride  that  discovers  itself  in  dress,  look  and  bear- 
ing, and  to  the  world  gives  a  tinge  of  hypocrisy  to  the  profes- 
sions of  piety  and  disiterestedness.  Some  who  in  the  pulpit  and 
on  the  platform  have  great  respect  for  the  poor  and  lowly,  are 
often  complained  of  as  being  exclusive  and  unsocial  as  they 
mingle  with  the  many.    From  all  these  foibles  Dr.  Shepard  was 
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singularly  free.  No  contradictions  paralyzed  the  influence  of 
his  noble  life.  No  excuse  for  rejecting  the  solid  argument  of 
his  sermons,  could  be  found  in  his  disregard  of  any  of  the  cour- 
tesies or  proprieties  of  life.  There  were  no  twists  or  irregulari- 
ties in  his  character  to  dull  the  edge  of  truth,  or  serve  as  a 
refuge  for  those  who  ought,  but  are  unwilling,  to  repent.  He 
did  not  work  for  place  or  pay,  and  so  could  project  the  whole 
bulk  of  his  mind  and  heart  into  the  work  of  tearing  down  the 
kingdom  of  Satan.  He  had  none  of  that  servility  which  asks 
the  devil  what  kind  of  a  handling  he  will  have ;  but  he  spoke 
with  that  remorseless  vehemence  and  sweep  which  hits  and 
shames  and  demolishes.  It  is  not  fine  rhetoric  merely ;  not 
close  argument  merely,  nor  manner,  nor  bearing,  nor  look 
merely  that  make  a  good  preacher.  It  is  rather  all  these  as 
qualities  of  a  sincere  Christian  man  and  minister.  Schools, 
seminaries  and  study  merely,  do  not  make  eminent  preachers. 
All  these  without  a  deep  spirituality,  and  a  "  large,  round- 
about common  sense,"  will  not  do  the  work.  Preachers  that 
the  people  respect  are  men  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  disinter- 
ested kindness  for  their  fellow-men,  and  anxiety  for  their  salva- 
tion ;  those  who  have  a  profound  love  for  the  truth ;  that  see 
the  grand  unities  and  verities  of  revelation,  and  have  their 
whole  being  thrilled  with  their  sacred  significance. 

In  the  author  of  these  sermons,  there  was,  in  his  estimate  of 
public  men  and  measures,  a  somewhat  unusual  mingling  of  the 
conservative  in  theology,  with  the  radical  and  progressive  in 
methods  of  preaching  and  working.  Not  unfrequently  in  the 
past  has  it  seemed,  that  to  be  wholesomely  radical  upon  the  sin 
of  slavery,  was  to  be  very  loose  in  Bible  belief.  When  the 
scriptures  are  terribly  against  tyranny,  how  does  it  come  that 
zealous  believers  of  its  dogmas,  have  sometimes  been  poor  per- 
formers of  its  duties?  And  those  ready  to  battle  for  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  have  not  been  so  particular  about  their  adhe- 
sion to  its  doctrinal  statements.  No  such  schism  is  found  in 
the  mental  and  moral  make  of  Dr.  Shepard.  A  clue  to  his 
spirit  and  sentiments  may  be  got  from  the  following  passage  of 
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great  force  and  directness  upon  the  need  of  something  besides 
argument  to  convince  : — 

"  It  is  very  obvious,  that  the  result  of  argument  is  not  always  reached  by 
the  established  paths  of  logic.  Occasionally  it  is  done  almost  wholly  by 
another  process.  Very  often  it  is  so  in  securing  the  admission  of  the  primary, 
the  cardinal  ideas  in  morals  and  religion.  What,  for  instance,  did  the  most 
incontrovertible  reasoning,  pressed  for  a  generation  by  some  of  our  purest  and 
ablest  men,  avail  to  convince  this  Christian  nation  that  a  man  is  a  man,  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  right  in  enslaving  him  is  of  the  devil  ?  Almost  nothing — 
except  to  bring  contempt  upon  the  pestilent  agitators.  God  at  length 
changed  the  style  of  proceeding.  He  employed  upon  us  the  shorter  and 
more  palpable  process ;  dealt  in  premises  that  were  blows ;  and  in  a  single 
year,  the  extreme  of  the  conservatives  joined  to  intensify  the  conclusions  of 
the  old  fanatics ;  and  our  Wall  Streets  and  State  Streets  rung  out  the  cry, 
*  Down  with  Slavery/  " 

The  preacher's  soul  would  sometimes  rise  to  such  a  pitch  of 
indignant  impatience  with  slavery,  intemperance,  spiritualism, 
infidelity  and  wrong,  that  sentences  were  penned  around  which 
he  felt  compelled  to  draw  parentheses  as  being  too  uncouth  to 
utter  in  the  pulpit.  No  common  words  could  express  the  fire 
and  whirlwind  of  his  abhorrence.  His  whole  being  seemed  to 
rage  with  holy  hatred  towards  the  forms  of  iniquity  which  lurk 
beneath  the  cloak  of  goodness,  or  stalk  abroad  in  unabashed 
impudence.  And  yet,  that  may  in  truth  be  said  of  him  which 
was  so  falsely  said  of  Charles  the  First :  "  If  ever  the  lion  and 
lamb  dwelt  together,  it  was  in  his  royal  breast.''  He  could  hurl 
the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  make  them  ring  with  fearful  effect 
in  the  sinner's  ear.  He  would  dwell  with  pathetic  power  upon 
the  Saviour's  love,  and,  with  tears  wetting  his  anxious  face,  urge 
men  to  come  to  the  gospel  feast.  Indeed  his  nature  seemed 
compounded  of  elements  which  correspond  to  the  severity  of 
the  law,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  gospel.  Those  who  indulged 
in  flagrant  transgression,  felt  the  force  of  his  stinging  denuncia- 
tion. But  the  evidence  of  contrition,  of  genuine  repentance, 
of  return  to  God,  filled  his  heart  with  the  kindest  feelings  and 
sympathies.    A  young  man — now  a  preacher  of  the  gospel — 
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then  a  clerk  in  Bangor — was  known  to  be  under  conviction. 
The  good  professor  went  to  him  with  the  tenderness  of  an  affec- 
tionate father,  and  urged  him  to  make  choice  of  the  only  Saviour. 
The  convicted  man  heard,  heeded  and  gave  himself  to  God. 

We  see,  standing  out  in  definite  form  in  this  volume  of  ser- 
mons, a  system  of  theology,  consistent  and  complete.  There  is 
a  fresh,  evangelical  glow  to  it.  It  is  a  solid  system  of  belief 
"  built  into  the  concrete.'*  A  presentation  of  the  dogmas  of 
the  Bible  in  such  vivid  clearness  that  they  move  in  life  before 
us,  and  take  hold  of  the  reason  and  heart  to  draw  them  to  God. 
And  it  is  all  the  more  valuable,  because  it  is  not  put  forth  as 
the  view  of  a  particular  theologian.  Indeed  it  is  not  stated  for 
theological  purposes,  but  to  save  souls.  There  is  no  servile 
adherence  to  this  or  that  theological  school ;  and  no  conceit  of 
the  author's  own  view  of  truth.  There  is  a  gigantic  seizing  of 
the  central  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  a  resolute  tjurning 
them  to  the  work  of  instructing,  and  rousing  and  rescuing  men 
from  sin.  The  author  finds  the  system  of  truth  in  which  all 
the  prismatic  colors  of  the  gospel  shine  in  their  proper  and 
celestial  lustre.  His  strenuous  insisting  upon  lofty  Christian 
attainments,  points  men  to  the  only  path  to  the  intellectual 
understanding  of  God's  truth.  His  own  mind  and  heart  seem 
to  grasp  with  peculiar  gratification,  that  only  plan  for  the  better- 
ing of  the  world,  and  the  deliverance  of  sinners  from  endless 
ruin.  Each  fact  stands  out  in  its  own  proper  prominence,  and 
maintains  its  organic  relation  to  every  other  fact.  There  is  no 
fond  development  of  one  truth  so  that  it  refutes  or  lames  other 
truths.  He  does  not  believe  that  Christians  can  have  so  much 
faith,  as  to  need  no  good  works.  That  they,  indeed,  must 
commit  some  abominable  iniquities,  to  show  "what  ability  some 
fanciful  dogma  has  to  save  a  soul,  in  spite  of  the  dictates  of 
common  sense  and  revelation.  Ho  does  not  teach  that  his 
particular  church  polity,  or  any  other,  can  save  a  soul  from 
death.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  despotism  of  fashion,  the 
defection  of  divines,  or  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  can  eviscerate 
from  the  Sabbath  its  essential  sacred ncss  and  binding  authority. 
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The  theology  that  pretends  to  save  men  by  dictating  tho 
Almighty  respecting  his  methods,  he  does  not  adopt.  He, 
rather,  sees  a  divine  hand  fitting  remedial  powers  into  man's 
disabilities,  and  lifting  him  from  bondage.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  palsying  effects  of  the  Fall,  are  always  active  to  palsy 
themselves.  That  disease  rebels  against  itself.  That  loving 
self  with  intense  greed,  is  consistent  with  supreme  love  to  Ood. 
That  tho  divine  commands  are  kept  by  disobeying  them.  He 
does  not  believe  the  Redeemer  shed  his  blood,  that  men  might 
be  eased  of  the  inconvenience  of  repenting.  That  He  died  on 
Calvary  to  purchase  sinners  the  pleasure  of  living  in  sin  and 
dishonoring  that  death.  And  he  avoids  the  lines  of  thought 
that  have  any  tendency  to  lead  to  these  ruinous  conclusions. 
He  loathed  them.  His  whole  spiritual  and  intellectual  compo- 
sition indignantly  rejected  them.  He  saw  the  substantial 
beauty  and  consistency  of  that  "  scientific  statement  of  the 
atonement,  which  declares  it  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  justice,  and 
not  an  exhibition  of  mere  benevolence."  His  soul  revelled  in 
the  solid  worth  of  the  truths  which  grow  out  of  this  revelation 
of  God's  love.  It  gave  harmony  and  substance  to  all  the  divine 
declarations. 

The  value  of  many  sermons  is  vitiated  very  much  by  some 
erroneous  and  fanciful  belief  of  the  author.  There  may  be  a 
broad  and  genuine  humanity,  and  a  tender  sympathy  for  lost 
men.  There  may  be  a  strong  style,  and  a  vivid  presentation  of 
many  precious  truths.  But  if  we  are  compelled  to  employ 
these  excellences  to  exctise  the  indignity  of  perverting  some 
fundamental  truth  of  God,  the  surplus  satisfaction  is  small. 
Sometimes  a  desolating  error,  with  modest  face  and  retiring 
manners,  will  come  to  the  surface  in  every  one  of  a  series  of 
sermons,  and  fascinate  many  inexperienced  readers  by  pretend- 
ing not  to  wish  to.  And  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  can  be 
estimated,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  very  slight  error  may 
lead  one  away  to  wreck  his  hopes  upon  the  rocks  of  infidelity. 
The  heart  is  quick  to  see  and  catch  what  will  stroke  its  deprav- 
ity softly,  and  smooth  the  angles  of  substantial  truth. 
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There  is,  spread  over  these  pages,  the  evidence  of  a  sturdy 
and  powerful  intellect.  The  truth  is  explored  with  great 
thoroughness  and  ability.  The  difficulties  that  confuse  so 
many,  are  confronted  with  masterly  might,  and  are  set  forth  so 
as  to  give  light,  where  often  little  but  darkness  can  be  seen.  In 
the  sermon  upon  Paul's  shipwreck,  there  is  about  the  most 
skilful  and  practical  presentation  of  a  hard  truth,  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  stern  question  of  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  free- 
dom, meets  the  anxious  sinner  in  his  earliest  thoughts  upon  a 
new  life.  His  feelings  writhe  under  the  wearing  perplexity. 
He  goes  to  Edwards  and  Hopkins  and  Emmons  and  Griffin  to 
solve  the  unresolvable  mystery.  He  perhaps  tries  to  obscure 
his  sense  of  responsibility,  by  the  darkness  which  enshrouds  his 
difficulty.  But  the  best  light  that  shines  upon  this  truth,  shines 
from  God's  Word.  Dr.  Shepard  takes  two  veritable  utterances 
of  the  scriptures,  the  decree  and  the  if,  and,  steering  the  splen- 
did ship  of  his  discourse,  by  and  round  and  over  every  rock  and 
reef,  that  could  do  nothing  but  wreck  him  if  he  touched  them, 
ho  comes  into  port  with  the  sinner  in  the  grasp  of  a  responsi- 
bility which  makes  him  act,  and  a  helplessness  that  bids  him 
pray. 

"If,  then,  you  have  begun,  we  say,  Go  on,  and  make  your  case  more  hope- 
ful by  still  more  decided  doings  on  the  platform  of  God's  gospel ;  and,  if  the 
balking  thought  comes  up,  I  fear  I  am  not  one  of  the  elect,  crush  it  out  by 
proceedings  still  more  profoundly  resolved  and  earnest,  that,  if  there  are  to 
be  but  ten  from  the  drifting  Sodom  to  reach  that  heavenly  shore,  by  God's 
grace  and  my  own  sinew,  I  will  be  one.  In  a  certain  lazy  sense,  there  is  an 
excess  of  reliance,  an  utterly  false  reliance,  upon  God's  power  or  grace.  A 
vast  many  go  in  for  that  grace,  the  goodness  divine,  that  alone,  to  get  them 
to  heaven.  They  have  got  to  find  it  won't  do  it ;  have  yet  to  learn  that  it 
takes  some  human  tug  and  stuff  to  get  a  soul  there. 

"  It  is  safe  to  say,  Better  put  trust  in  God  than  in  bolts  and  planks.  It  is 
prudent  to  add,  Notwithstanding  your  trust  in  God,  look  well  to  the  sound- 
ness of  your  bolts  and  planks ;  and,  if  the  bolts  part  and  the  planks  rip  off, 
then,  in  your  desperate  resolve  for  the  shore,  cast  yourself  upon  the  severed 
and  floating  timbers.  So  did  that  wrecked  company.  Notwithstanding  the 
soothing  word  of  Paul,  that  they  should  all  be  saved,  it  was  by  an  awful 
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struggle  they  did  it;  with  frightful  bufferings  amid  the  foaming,  curling 
breakers ;  some  on  boards,  and  some  on  broken  pieces  of  the  vessel.  *  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  they  escaped  all  safe  to  the  land.' " 

We  do  not  say  that  here  is  an  unravelling  of  the  metaphysical 
and  theological  difficulty  ;  that  this  sermon  sends  the  mysteries 
which  have  baffled  the  best  abilities,  chiming  through  the  com- 
prehension of  the  weakest,  a  perfect  harmony.  But  it  is  good 
preaching.  There  is  vigor  and  force  and  impressiveness  in  such 
a  presentation  of  the  truth.  It  is  such  a  dexterous  handling  of 
difficult  doctrine,  that  neither  the  truth  nor  the  preacher  gets 
detriment,  and  the  hearer  may  get  a  vast  advantage.  The  dis- 
tinguished divine  might  have  diverged  at  a  dozen  different 
points,  and  slackened  his  stately  tread  in  the  mire  of  difficulty, 
dulled  the  interest  of  his  audience,  and  utterly  lost  the  practical 
power  of  his  effort ;  but,  wise  and  great  in  the  use  of  Bible 
methods,  he  pours  light  upon  the  theme,  shivers  the  miserable 
excuses  of  sinners  to  atoms,  and  achieves  a  signal  success. 
There  is  a  getting  at  the  core  and  kernel  of  truth  ;  a  practical 
directness  in  putting  forward  the  truth ;  a  dynamical  rhetoric 
in  distinction  from  the  mechanical  clamps ;  a  concrete  and  living 
embodiment  of  doctrine  and  precept,  which  is  refreshing. 
Great  insight  is  displayed  in  leaving  out  what  is  not  needed, 
and  what  would  clog  the  current  of  the  sermon. 

Another  striking  peculiarity  in  these  discourses  is  a  vivid 
sense  in  the  author's  mind  of  the  majesty  and  authoritative- 
ness  of  God's  truth.  Ruin,  redemption  and  repentance  are 
facts  that  enter  into  the  very  vitalities  of  man's  destiny,  and 
they  find  utterance  in  no  timid  proprieties,  but  in  lofty  positive- 
ncss  and  pressing  appeals ;  and  this  fearlessness  in  speaking 
the  whole  heavenly  message  was  an  engine  of  power.  The 
preacher  knew  the  scorn  with  which  many  look  upon  the  gospel 
and  those  devoted  to  its  sublime  teachings ;  yet,  conscious  at  its 
grand  excellences,  and  having  an  anxiety  for  those  toying  upon 
the  brink  of  ruin,  he  attacks  their  unconcern  with  the  terrors 
and  tenderness  of  God's  Word,  proclaiming  the  dread  conse- 
quences of  their  refusal.    He  says :  "  Bring  to  the  side  of  error 
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that  one  ancient  and  immutable  thing — the  glorious  gospel  of 
the  blessed  God — which  utters  no  flatteries  and  makes  no  com- 
promises." He  had  that  rare  independence  which  has  no  mix- 
ture of  smartness  in  it,  but  which  is  based  upon  deep  convictions 
and  a  genuine  love  to  God.  There  was  so  little  affection  for 
self,  that  the  favor  or  frowns  of  men  could  not  sap  his  strength. 
He  was  content  to  be  heartily  hated,  if  by  it  the  truth  could  be 
heartily  loved.  He  had  the  gospel  message  to  declare,  not  him- 
self. There  was  no  emasculating  the  truth  to  fit  the  squeamish- 
ncss  of  his  hearers ;  none  of  that  weakness  of  head  or  heart, 
which  brings  the  preacher's  influence  over  those  he  is  trying  to 
convince  down  to  such  a  level  that  they  ride  over  him  and  the 
truth  too,  with  decorous  but  disdainful  indifference.  There  is  a 
bringing  out  the  everlasting  truth  of  God  in  something  of  its 
rugged  reality, — with  its  points  and  prongs  to  prick  and  pierce 
the  dead  and  careless  soul.  There  is  no  respectable  emptiness ; 
no  elegant  softness ;  nothing  for  mere  effect ;  no  rounding  the 
truth  to  fill  out  a  period.  His  antagonism  to  preaching,  which 
has  no  pungency  and  vigor  to  it,  is  given  in  the  following  allu- 
sion to  a  tendency  of  the  times : — 

"There  is  a  call  for  smooth  and  easy  preaching;  the  fine  and  popular 
discourse,  made  pretty  and  shining  by  a  liberal  lay  of  varnish  on  the  outside, 
and  all  the  better  for  not  having  much  of  anything  inside." 

Here  is  the  setting-up  of  a  fact  in  words  that  sweep  and  sting. 
Striving  for  the  opposite  of  what  he  rebukes,  he  argues  by  put- 
ting facts  in  right  relations,  and,  with  the  authority  of  God, 
hurls  the  projectiles  of  his  oratory  against  everything  false  and 
wicked  and  debasing.  His  idea  of  the  import  and  essence  of 
the  truth  is  thus  finely  portrayed  : — 

"The  great  things  of  God  are  boldly  given  ;  done  with  a  rough  depicting, 
a  vehement  downrightness,  a  persistent  affirming.  It  seems  to  be  a  principle, 
that  whatever  partakes  of  the  nature  of  message  must  have  the  conditions  of 
its  enforcement  very  much  within  itself.  Longinus,  the  early  Greek  critic, 
sets  down  Paul  as  the  first  master  of  undemonstrated  statements — utterances 
without  the  form  of  demonstration — and  yet  they  go  forth  with  the  efficiency 
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of  demonstration.  We  have,  in  the  main,  the  explanation  of  this  fact  or 
power  in  the  apostle's  history  or  experience, — in  the  fact  that  he  came  to 
believe  by  literally  seeing.  He  did  not  take  the  gospel,  receive  it  as  truth, 
from  the  teaching  or  testifying  of  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  who  were 
before  him.  It  was,  I  repeat,  by  beholding.  It  came  upon  him  as  a  fresh 
and  huge  revelation  by  no  second  hand.  As  a  streaming,  burning  column 
from  heaven  it  came,  and  entered  him  at  once  in  fulness  as  light  and  warmth. 
And  as  he  came  to  believe  by  seeing,  he  made  others  believe,  because  he  ever 
spake  as  one  who  had  seen.  His  very  mode  and  temper  of  speech  was  his 
argument.  His  vast  emotion  before  the  revealings  of  truth  was  his  argument 
The  scathing  of  his  Brow  from  the  fiery  revelations,  the  brand  or  scar  it  took 
on,  the  blear  and  anguished  eyes  even,  were  his  arguments.  Words  coming 
out  of  such  conditions,  without  any  other  backing,  fell  with  convincing 
effect." 

• 

Dr.  Shepard  taught  his  pupils  to  choose  the  shortest  Saxon 
words,  and  was  eminent  in  "  following  his  own  teaching."  He 
had  the  habit  of  selecting  words  which  have  an  argument  in 
themselves.  His  sentences  are  often  short,  crammed  with  the 
very  wealth  of  thought,  and  remind  one  of  blows  upon  the 
head  of  a  drill.  They  are  rich  ingots  of  gospel  statement,  hav- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  body  of  divinity  in  themselves.  So  of  each 
sermon.  They  have  a  oneness  of  character.  The  mind  is  not 
called  to  wander  over  Jewish  geography  and  history  and  fact ; 
to  be  confused  with  a  ponderous  array  of  classic  lore ;  to  exam- 
ine nearly  everything  there  is  in  the  world,  in  order  not  to  fail 
to  see  the  author's  learning.  There  is  rather  a  singleness  of 
subject  and  a  singleness  of  impression.  An  unbroken  unity  in 
these  discourses  leaves  us  with  large  estimates  of  the  gospel. 
As  Napoleon's  veterans  stood  in  firm  phalanx,  with  the  electric 
energy  of  that  great  captain  behind  to  press  them  through  the 
enemy's  centre,  so  in  these  sermons  we  see  the  marshalling  of 
topics  into  compact  columns, — argument,  feeling  and  force, — 
with  a  heart  profoundly  moved  behind,  pushing  them  on  to 
convince  and  capture ;  and  yet,  as  we  peruse  these  sermons,  wo 
are  impressed  with  the  absence  of  all  attempt  at  fine  writing, 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term.  However  much  choice  and 
forcible  expression  we  may  find,  the  conviction  conies  that  it  is 
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not  an  end,  but  only  and  always  a  means.  All  the  sententious 
statement,  the  condensing  of  thought,  all  the  clearness  and 
concinnity  of  style,  all  the  logical  arrangement,  all  the  climac- 
teric gathering  of  ideas,  are  for  a  specific  and  noble  purpose,  to 
make  the  truth  appear  great  and  binding  and  opulent,  as  it  is. 
In  laboring  to  find  the  wealth  of  the  gospel,  he  seemed  to  find 
fit  expression  for  it.  The  wondrous  majesty  of  the  truth  got 
possession  of  his  feelings,  and  flowed  out  in  his  solid  and  taking 
style. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  a  6tylo  of  writing  obtained  by  strenu- 
ous efforts  for  6tyle  merely,  will  not  be  striking  or  rich  when 
spoken.  The  whole  moral  machinery  loses  its  relish  for  the 
truth  by  trying  to  make  something  besides  the  truth  forcible. 
Fine  dress  cannot  disguise  physical  deformities.  Fine  language 
cannot  make  a  man's  speech  effective,  if  he  has  worked  harder 
for  the  language  than  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  utter.  Are  we 
not  inclined  to  begin  at  the  wrong  place  to  perfect  style  ?  We 
are  apt  to  be  nervous  about  saying  well  what  we  have  not  yet 
got  to  say.  Dwelling  upon  style  does  not  fill  our  souls  with 
the  juice  and  essential  worth  of  the  gospel ;  but  dwelling  upon 
the  gospel  in  its  beauty,  power,  consistency  and  wealth,  helps 
one  give  it  a  full  and  choice  expression.  It  is  often  said  of 
speaking,  that  it  is  immaterial  what  one  says,  if  he  only  says  it 
well.  But  a  minister's  manner  and  voice  may  be  faultless. 
There  may  be  flow  and  fluency  and  neatness  to  all  his  words. 
But  if  he  lacks  substance  ;  if  he  has  little  soul-communion  with 
the  truth,  some  hearer  will  know  it  and  starve.  A  fine  speaker 
may  take  a  discourse  full  of  meat  and  marrow,  that  has  fallen 
dead  upon  an  uninterested  audience,  and  make  it  sparkle  and 
ring  before  an  audience  rapt  and  attentive.  But  he  cannot  take 
a  feeble,  flat,  unnutritious  sermon,  with  no  bulk  or  stuff  to  it, 
and  rouse  the  people  with  its  stale  impotences  and  sounding 
commonplaces. 

The  volume  before  us  will  repay  careful  study,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  process,  by  which  such  results,  as  we  see 
here,  are  reached.    The  style  is  used  to  express  the  truth  :  not 
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the  truth  to  exhibit  the  style.  The  dress  of  the  truth  comes 
from  a  profound  and  just  view  of  the  truth.  It  results  from 
efforts  to  get  and  utter  the  gospel,  not  to  show  what  good 
writing  is. 

But  we  must  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  sermons  and 
character  of  one,  who  will  live  embalmed  in  our  grateful 
remembrance,  as  a  great  and  good  and  precious  man.  His  dis- 
courses upon  the  page,  cannot  portray  his  power  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  His  godly  character  and  life  were  the  "  font  and 
origin  "  of  that  wondrous  power  he  had  in  speaking.  He  was 
a  good  man.  To  his  heart  the  truth  of  God  was  precious,  and 
he  longed  to  have  it  save  souls.  He  had  a  solemn  sense  of 
duty  and  responsibility,  and  so  seemed  to  have.  His  heart  and 
hopes  wero  centred  in  the  certainties  of  God's  promises  and 
truth.  The  living  spring  of  his  power  and  success,  was  his  full 
and  cordial  belief  in  the  gospel  message.  The  volume  before 
us  is  a  grand  assertion  of  the  fact,  that  no  paltry  motives  or 
ends  divided  his  giant  abilities,  or  perverted  his  tender  sympa- 
thies. His  strength,  his  culture,  his  heart  and  his  life  were 
given  to  Christ.  Above  all  the  allurements  and  successes  and 
distinctions  of  time,  rose  his  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  and 
honor  of  the  Master. 


LETTER  TO  THE  AMERICAN  BIBLE  UNION. 

Rev.  William  H.  Wyckofp,  D.  D.,  Cor.  Sec.  Am.  Bible  Union. 

Sir:— -1  have  received  through  the  mail,  and  from  an  unknown 
hand,  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet,  recently  issued  by  the  "  American 
Bible  Union,"  and  bearing  your  official  signature,  entitled, 
"Essex  South  Association  and  the  Revised  Testament." 
Finding  that  this  pamphlet  professes  to  be  a  reply  to  my  recent 
review  of  your  revised  Testament,  I  take  upon  myself,  solely, 
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the  task  of  examining  its  contents,  and  recording,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  the  results  of  my  examination.  Had  you  con- 
fined yourself  to  the  work  legitimately  in  hand, — an  attempt  to 
answer  my  criticisms, — I  should  find  little  in  what  you  have 
written  requiring  special  attention.  *But  as  you  have  thought 
proper  to  travel  widely  from  the  record,  as  you  have  committed 
to  print  for  general  circulation,  statements  which  you  either  do 
know,  or  might  know,  to  be  entirely  without  foundation,  as  you 
have  deliberately  attempted  to  injure  the  Christian  reputation  of 
a  body  of  ministers,  which,  you  say,  comprises  "  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  pastors  of  churches"  in  Massachusetts,  I 
cannot  withhold  an  exposure  of  your  course  without  making 
myself  a  partaker  of  your  sin. 

And  here  let  me  remark,  once  for  all,  that,  in  addressing  you 
thus,  everything  which  I  write  is  to  be  understood  as  addressed 
to  you  in  your  official  capacity,  as  the  representative  of  the 
American  Bible  Union. 

The  introductory  portion  of  your  pamphlet  appears  to  be  a 
sort  of  promiscuous  attack,  right  and  left,  upon  the  American 
Bible  Society,  the  Congregational  Review,  The  Independent, 
and  anything,  in  fact,  which  comes  in  your  way.  What  have  you 
thotight  to  gain  by  thus  defining  your  position  ?  Did  the  Chris- 
tian public  need  to  be  reminded,  that  you  maintain  an  attitude 
of  direct,  not  to  say  defiant,  opposition  to  that  society,  which, 
before  and  above  all  other  charitable  institutions,  occupies  the 
first  place  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  our  American 
churches  ? — a  society  whose  catholicity  of  aim  and  charitableness 
of  temper  you  would  do  well  to  emulate.  Were  the  public  in  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  that  the  American  Bible  Union  owes  its  origin, 
indirectly,  to  the  refusal  of  the  American  Bible  Society  to  publish 
the  Scriptures  as  translated  from  a  sectarian  stand-point?  Were 
your  apprehensions  aroused  lest  more  of  this  catholicity  of  spirit, 
and  freedom  from  partisanship,  should  be  accredited  to  you  thah 
you  could  honestly  acknowledge  ?  If  so,  and  if  it  is  here  that 
we  discover  your  motive  in  turning  aside  from  an  examination 
of  my  review,  to  implicate  in  it  a  society  which  had  no  more 
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connection  with  that  review,  in  respect  either  to  its  inception,  or 
execution,  or  publication,  than  had  the  society  which  you  repre- 
sent,— if  this  was  your  motive,  you  might  well  have  been  spared 
your  labor.  You  have  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  anxiety  on 
this  point.  Every  year  does  your  intense  sectarianism,  as  the 
new  sect  of  Immersionists  in  distinction  from  the  time-honored 
denomination  of  Baptists,  become  more  conspicuous.  You 
need  issue  no  new  declarations  of  war  against  those  who  refuse 
to  adopt  the  immersionist  language.  It  is  perfectly  understood 
that  you  give  no  quarter  to  any  out  of  your  own  ranks. 

Though  not  venturing  to  bring  a  direct  charge  against  the 
American  Bible  Society  of  responsibility  for  iny  review,  you  do 
insinuate,  that  that  review  was  the  result  of  "  concerted  action," 
and  was  designed  as  a  "  concerted  attack  "  upon  your  society, 
by  the  parties  above-named,  of  which  the  Bible  Society  was  one. 
Sir,  you  honor  me  overmuch !  Not  one  of  these  parties  had 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  my  critique, — any  knowledge  of 
it,  even,  so  far  as  I  know,  previous  to  the  time  when  I  informed 
the  Essex  South  Association  of  the  work  to  which,  for  a  few 
months,  I  had  been  devoting  my  leisure,  and  proposed  to  read 
to  them  what  I  had  written.  There  is  not  a  word  in  my  rcviow 
which  gives  the  slightest  countenance  to  the  misrepresentations 
with  which  you  have  introduced  your  strictures  upon  it.  So 
much  for  "  concerted  action,"  and  a  "  concerted  attack." 

But  you  inform  the  public  that  my  critique  was  "  issued  ia 
the  Congregational  Review,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  and 
published  by  request  of  the  Essex  South  Association."  This 
untrue  statement  you  reaffirm,  on  page  22,  in  these  words: 
"  But  hero  they  are,"  (certain  alleged  "  charges,")  "  after  their 
first  publication,  solemnly  adopted  by  a  grave  body  of  divines, 
and  reprinted  and  published  at  their  request ! "  Now,  sir, 
what  are  the  pacts  in  reference  to  this  matter  ?  Simply  these. 
My  review  was  read  to  the  Essex  South  Association,  and  a  vote 
passed  requesting  that  it  be  given  to  the  public,  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  June ;  and  it  was  published  in  the 
Congregational  Review  for  the  September  following ! 
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To  give  an  air  of  truth  to  your  statement,  you  profess  to 
quote  my  words,  but  do  it  incorrectly.  I  did  not  say,  though 
you  so  represent,  that  my  review  was  "  reprinted  *  *  *  by  re- 
quest of  the  Essex  South  Association."  Are  these  unpardon- 
able misstatements,  at  the  very  commencement  of  your  work,  to 
be  accounted  for  by  "  the  rush  and  haste  with  which  "  your 
"  pamphlet  was  prepared  for  the  public,"  or  by  the  same 
u  violence  of  passion  "  which  you  impute  to  me  ? 

Having  thus  furnished  the  data  by  which  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  entertaiuing  chapter  of  fiction  with  which  your 
pamphlet  opens,  I  will  now  lay  before  the  public  some  of  the 
facts  which  led  to  the  publication  of  that  remarkable  production, 
and  thus  furnish  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  saying,  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction. 

My  review  was  published  early  in  September.  On  the  seventh 
of  October,  the  American  Bible  Union  commenced  the  sessions 
of  its  nineteenth  anniversary.  On  that  occasion  Rev.  Dr.  T.  J. 
Conant  presented  a  carefully  prepared  report  upon  my  critique, 
in  which  he  pronounced  the  pamphlet  "  insignificant."  On  the 
fifth  of  November,  there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, a  letter  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Conant,  in  which  he  says : 
**  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  anything  in  this  pamphlet  that  de- 
serves the  attention  of  a  scholar.  *  *  *  Whenever  any  writer 
of  acknowledged  scholarship  makes  this  work  the  subject  of 
earnest  and  critical  examination,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  note 
his  objections,  and,  if  there  should  be  occasion  for  it,  to  reply 
to  them."  On  reading  this  announcement,  surely,  said  I,  the 
harmless  ghost,  which,  in  the  shape  of  an  "  insignificant"  pam- 
phlet, so  haunted  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Bible  Union  that 
its  chief  translator  was  invoked  to  expel  the  intruder  from  the 
feast, — surely,  my  pamphlet  will  now  rest  in  peace.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Conant  will  not  deign  to  disturb  it !  If  a  reply  shall  ever 
be  made  to  it,  some  one  who  is  no  scholar  must  undertake  the 
task !  Under  these  circumstances,  you  can  imagine  the  surprise 
with  which,  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  just  two  weeks 
after  Dr.  Conant  had  defined,  in  The  Independent,  the  sublime 
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position  which  he  had  assumed,  I  received  a  pamphlet  of  more 
than  thirty  pages,  devoted  to  a  professed  reply  to  my  review, 
and  bearing  the  official  signature  of  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  American  Bible  Union.  What  an  unkind  thrust !  Rev. 
Dr.  Wyckoff  no  scholar !  How  sad  to  be  thus  deserted  by  one 
who  could  have  come  to  your  relief,  but  would  not  deign  to  per- 
form the  unwelcome  service !  As  you  sat  down  to  the  painful 
duty  imposed  upon  you  by  your  official  relations  to  the  Bible 
Union,  how  must  your  grief  have  vented  itself  in  words  like 
these :  Had  it  been  an  enemy  which  did  this  I  could  have  borne 
it ;  but  it  was  thou,  a  friend,  mine  equal ! 

But  how  came  it  about,  that  you  should  feel  constrained,  by  a 
sense  of  official  obligation,  to  criticize  a  review  in  which  Dr. 
Conant  looked  "  in  vain  for  anything  which  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  a  scholar  ?  "  What  occasion  was  there  for  the  use  of 
your  pen,  or  any  other?  Had  not  Dr.  Conant  reported,  at  your 
annual  meeting,  that  the  pamphlet  was  "  insignificant  ?  "  Had 
not  his  report  met  the  approval  of  the  Bible  Union  ?  Had  he 
not,  after  four  weeks  of  additional  time  in  which  to  weigh  well 
the  position  taken  in  that  report,  deliberately  reaffirmed  his 
former  decision,  in  a  published  letter  ?  What  then  does  it 
mean,  sir,  that,  in  one  fortnight's  time  after  this  last  decision,  a 
pamphlet  of  thirty  pages  should  be  given  to  the  public,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  "  meeting  the  influence  "  of  the  "  insignifi- 
cant" review  beforenamed?  Did  you  find  that  "something 
must  bo  done,"  "  and  that  by  concerted  action,"  to  stem  the 
tide  which  was  seen  to  be  setting  so  strongly  against  you  ?  Did 
you  deem  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  gather  up  your  united  strength, 
and  by  a  "  concerted  attack,"  and  with  a  single  blow,  annihilate 
what  was  already  "  insignificant"  ?  Was  the  ball  gathering  too 
much  momentum  to  be  any  longer  treated  with  contempt?  Had 
you  heard  the  mutterings  of  the  thunder  which  came  even  from 
your  own  denominational  press  ?  Had  you  read  the  manly  and 
strong  words  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  Lamson,  published  in  the 
Watchman  and  Reflector  :  "  It  must,  we  think,  bo  admitted  that 
the  review  is  exceedingly  damaging  to  the  new  version.    The 
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reviewer  has  found  material  under  each  of  his  three  heads  for 
severe  and  just  criticism."  *  *  *  "  A  work  coming  from  the 
6  most  competent  scholars  of  the  day '  ought  not  to  be  open  to 
such  criticisms."  *  *  *  "  The  examination  of  the  review  has 
confirmed  us  in  the  conviction  that  while  in  some  passages  the 
translation  is  improved,  and  the  meaning  is  brought  out  with  more 
correctness  and  clearness,  yet  as  a  whole,  King  James's  version  is 
greatly  superior  to  it  as  a  specimen  of  good  English  and  as  giving 
the  true  meaning  of  the  original."  *  *  *  "  We  believe  the  dislike 
of  it  ("  the  new  version  ")  is  more  intense  among  Baptists  than 
among  the  members  of  any  other  denomination."  Had  you  read 
the  significant  article  in  the  National  Baptist,  charging  you  with 
a  "  great  sin,"  if  you  had  indeed  60  mutilated  the  Word  of  God 
as  was  shown  in  my  review  ?  Had  you  heard  of  the  wide-spread 
circulation  of  my  critique,  of  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is  read, 
and  of  the  earnest  words  of  commendation  and  thanks  with 
which  Christian  scholars  of  different  denominations  are  favoring 
me,  for  the  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  exposing 
the  blunders,  inconsistencies,  and  intense  sectarianism  of  your 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Had  you  seen  the  hand-writ- 
ing upon  the  wall :  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found 
wanting  ?  If  not,  why  such  extreme  haste  in  preparing  your 
article  that  your  disordered  imagination  was  compelled  to  supply 
no  small  portion  of  your  facts  ?  Had  the  case  become  so  urgent, 
that  "  every  thing  "  must  "  be  done  speedily  and  effectually  to 
extinguish  the  book  "  (pamphlet)  "  and  its  influence  "  ? 

So  much  for  the  history  of  your  pamphlet.  We  now  turn  to 
consider  its  contents. 

That  it  should  be  largely  devoted  to  an  undisguised  attack 
upon  our  common  version  of  the  New  Testament,  is  nothing 
different  from  what  might  be  expected  of  you.  Such  an  attack 
is  quite  in  your  usual  line  of  procedure.  Nothing  seems  to  afford 
you  a  truer  pleasure  than  to  decry  that  version  of  the  Scriptures 
which  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  America.  It  is  not  strange  that  you  should  eagerly 
leize  any  and  every  opportunity  to  impress  others  into  this 
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ignoble  service.  It  is  eminently  befitting  your  antecedents,  that 
you  should  attempt  so  to  distort  my  words  as  to  convince  your 
readers,  if  possible,  that  I  am  engaged  in  the  same  unholy  cru" 
sade  with  yourself.  To  bring  homo  to  them  this  conviction, 
you  say  of  me :  "  He  has  therefore  sedulously  avoided  every  one 
of  the  ten  thousand  cases  in  which  even  he,  if  he  expressed  any 
opinion,  would  have  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  decided 
and  manifest  improvement  upon  the  common  version."  As  you 
have  thus  virtually  challenged  mo  to  avow  my  opinion  on  this 
point,  I  will  do  so  without  reserve.  And  it  shall  be  expressed 
in  the  words  of  that  profound  scholar,  Prof.  George  P.  Marsh, 
who,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  English  Language,"  said  in  1860 : 
"  In  fact  I  doubt  whether  any  impartial  scholar  has  ever  exam- 
ined any  of  the  modern  attempts  at  revision,  without  finding 
more  changes  for  the  worse  than  for  the  better."  The  spirit  of 
this  judgment  I  fully  endorse  in  reference  to  your  own  revision, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  common  version  is  vastly 
superior  to  yours.  The  faults  of  the  common  version  are  venial 
compared  with  yours.  Those  are  the  faults  of  the  remote  past ; 
yours,  of  the  living  present.  Those  are  of  the  nature  of  mere 
defects,  chiefly ;  these  are  of  the  nature,  many  of  them  at  least, 
of  perversions.  There  is  nothing  in  the  errors  of  the  common 
version  which  is  vitally  important, — nothing  which  is  calculated 
to  unsettle  the  confidence  of  the  Christian  public  in  the  general 
fidelity  and  accuracy  of  the  Word  of  God  as  it  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  Fathers,  of  blessed  memory.  But  your  version 
is  revolutionary.  It  is  utterly  subversive  of  the  faith  of  much 
the  greater  portion  of  believers,  in  respect  to  one  important  doc- 
trine of  Scripture, — that  of  baptism.  It  aims  a  death-blow  at 
the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ.  With  you,  revision  and  sec- 
tarianism are  inseparable.  Says  Prof.  Marsh  :  "  To  revise  under 
present  circumstances  is  to  sectarianize,  to  divide  the  ono 
catholic  English  Bible,  the  common  standard  of  authority  in 
Protestant  England  and  America,  into  a  dozen  different  revela- 
tions, each  authoritative  for  its  own  narrow  circle,  but  to  all  out 
of  that  circle,  a  counterfeit."    That,  sir,  is  just  the  word!    It 
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matters  little  what  may  w  the  a:  rare:::  ti!:;*  of  1  hi"  which  is 
a  counterfeit.  Ttn  ihousz  :i  d'l^i  any  .e  ^.i^el  .iron  its 
face,  but  a  single  dollar  v* .....".  hi*  the  r:zc  ::"  the  trie  zxzji.  :j 
worth  incomparably  more  ;hia  the  st?::e::i:  :s  he". 

Throughout  your  pasir -h'.et.  yvi  st\ii::« ■:*>  ei:*i-:r  ::  ::n- 
vey  the  impression,  that  my  review  ;?.  ia  exfec:.  1-  it:t;i  i^:n 
the  common  version.  Sir.  the  whole  tenor  c:  ny  i*^:i»*  is 
directly  the  opposite  of  your  representations.  YV:  kz  t.  :ha:. 
while  I  frankly  concede  the  defects  of  thecoxz::-  t}>::z.  Z  ?ar 

m 

not  one  word  which  is  adapted  :o  destroy  coed  fee*:-  Li  ;ii  •:;  > 
stantial  truthfulness  and  excellence.    I  freely  adai:  the  r:rt.inl 
desirableness  of  revision,  my  r  >s:tioa  ia resird  to  :;  '*:zz  -J:a: 
of  Christian  scholars  generally,  which  is.  that.  w;:;Ij  \  rs~j?:>c. 
of  the  common  version  is  desirable,  the  rime  has  noc  :":!>  «r  m* 
fur  successfully  attempting  it.    As  Archbishoo  Trench  has  t*:" 
said :    "  We  are  not  as  yet  ia  any  respect  prewired  :br  ;: :  -\+ 
Greek  and  the  English  which  should  eaahl*  ns  to  hi-^.r  -■  ■■  -  -, 
a  successful  end,  might,  it  is  to  be  fearei.be  wanting  i":c*  *' 
Or,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Marsh:    -  A  revision  of  tin*  ~  ..,:"":. 
Bible  is  at  the  present  time  not  merely  mipcessarv  : »  - 
reference  to  our  knowledge  of  language.  vhofiyprema::;^   -  "."■" 
whatever  is  now  done  in  this  njiiB^y^^V^ 
aside  as  worthless  whenever  changes  in  duj  YadUh  **■-".        ~\ 
the  discovery  of  important  errors  in  the  reeeiv*?  * 
shall  make  the  want  of  a  better  a  real  want/*    v-  - 
time,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say.  that  if  »  concert  *- -  - 

could  now  be  initiated,  which  shooM  oImt  •■«•.  *l      ~V 

*  ™»  not  those  t  «    •       i 

to  be,  but  who  are ,  the  i;  most  competent  scholars 

in  a  joint  effort  to  produce  a  perfect  translation  *n  •' 

the  common  version,  there  ^^iamyjiidgme^  " '"[  ,  ' 

general  acquiescence  in  the  wisdoarf  the      u  •         r 

sav  at  the  commencement  of  nT»L.  .        '"  A"  "  .  * 

«  ■»  renew,  m  re''»i---  *  -^ 

deceptive  designation  which  yoor Sodetrltta 

"Tho  comprehensive  and  catkofc  fa/      •       '"J  "." 

naturally  suggests  a'  Union'  rf  fc  ft^""!.*'.         ".  ■',- 

spective  of  denominational hei fa— .if      '  ~ 
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centrating  the  best  scholarship  of  the  church  universal  in  a 
common  effort  to  produce  a  perfect  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  casual  reader  is  thus  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the 
book.  He  regards  the  movement  as  a  wise  one,  the  end  in  view 
as  a  noble  one,  and  the  method  of  attaining  it,  thus  suggested, 
as  eminently  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  undertaking."  From  a  body  of  Christian  scholars  thus 
brought  together,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  in  view  which  I 
have  above  described,  I  would  not  desire,  with  Archbishop 
Trench,  to  exclude  even  "the  so-called  Baptists,"  since,  as  he 
says, "  they  demand,  not  a  translation,  but  an  interpretation." 
I  should  wish  for  their  co-operation,  so  long  and  so  far  as  they 
would  employ  language  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  stand- 
ards of  English  speech.  But  when  they  should  insist  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  new  language  of  the  Immersionists,  then  I  would 
have  them  debarred  from  any  share  in  the  noble  work  in  hand. 
When  tho  alternative  is,  for  all  branches  of  the  church  of  Christ 
to  surrender  at  discretion  to  a  portion  of  a  single  branch,  or  to 
part  company  with  that  small  band  of  schismatics,  by  all  means 
let  the  division  be  made ;  let  the  faction  be  left;  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  its  own  narrow  domain,  engrossed  in  its  own 
partisan  labors,  wrapt  in  the  sweet  contemplation  of  its  own 
self-sufficiency. 

You  seem  highly  gratified  to  find,  that,  in  certain  instances, 
the  common  version  is  as  truly  open  to  criticism  as  yours ;  that, 
for  example,  it  is  equally  true  of  both,  that  they  transcend  the 
limits  of  propriety  in  the  latitude  of  rendering  given  to  the 
preposition  eig.  I  have  no  wish  to  rob  you  of  any  comfort  you 
may  be  able  to  find  in  this  concession.  But  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  remember,  that  a  degree  of  latitude  which  might  have 
been  allowable  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  is  now  quite 
reprehensible.  You  claim  to  have  made  "  a  revision  as  perfect 
as  possible ; "  and  yet,  when  the  imperfections  of  your  work  are 
exposed,  the  most  you  have  to  say  in  excuse  for  them  is,  The 
ease  might  be  worse !  You  claim  to  be  the  "  most  competent 
scholars  of  the  day ; "  and  yet,  when  your  revision  is  shown  to 
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be  disfigured  by  the  most  disgraceful  inconsistencies  and  defects, 
you  can  only  set  up  the  pitiful  plea  in  self-defence,  that  scholars 
of  the  seventeenth  century  occasionally  erred  more  grievously 
than  you  have  done ! 

You  are  mucli  exercised  in  mind  lest  I  should  never  "  have 
heard  of  the  important  and  acknowledged  corrections  of  the 
received  Greek  text  by  comparison  with  the  best  and  most  reli- 
able manuscripts." 

Had  you  condescended  to  inform  the  public,  at  the  outset, 
what  text  was  followed  in  your  revision,  we  should  have  had 
some  common  ground  to  stand  upon.  As,  however,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  yourself,  but  which  can  readily  be  conjectured, 
you  withheld,  in  your  revision,  this  essential  item  of  information, 
any  one  attempting  to  review  your  work  would  be  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  select  what  text  he  preferred. 

My  preference  was  for  the  text  of  Teschendorf ;  but  the  edi- 
tion which  I  made  use  of,  did  not  contain  his  most  recent  cor- 
rections. Possibly,  therefore,  in  passages  where  the  text  is  still 
in  dispute,  I  may  not,  in  every  instance,  have  referred  to  the 
same  reading  which  your  translators  adopted. 

You  refer  to  two  cases  in  which  I  treated  your  rendering  as 
that  of  a  Greek  perfect,  whereas,  as  you  affirm, "  the  manuscripts 
show  that  in  each  case  the  true  Greek  text  has  the  aorist,  as  in 
all  the  critical  editions."  One  of  these  is  I.  Cor.  Hi.  10,  which 
you  render:  "  I  laid  a  foundation,"  and  attempt  to  justify  this 
rendering  by  the  above  declaration  in  regard  to  "  manuscripts," 
and  "  all  the  critical  editions."  Now,  sir,  what  aro  the  facts  in 
regard  to  this  disputed  reading  ?  These,  simply  and  explicitly : 
that  Griesbach  gives  the  perfect  as  the  true  reading,  and  that 
Teschendorf  also,  in  his  "  Editio  septima  critica  major,"  for  1859, 
has  the  perfect,  not  the  aorist,  which  last  you  affirm  to  be  the 
reading  of  "  all  the  critical  editions."  Is  there  any  greater 
master  in  textual  criticism  than  Teschendorf?  Is  there  any 
edition  (complete)  of  his  critical  Greek  Testamont  later  than 
the  seventh  ?  If  not,  what  becomes  of  your  affirmation  above- 
quoted? 
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The  other  case  is  Mark  xii.  43 :  "  This  poor  widow  cast." 
And  here,  too,  what  are  the  facts  ?  Simply  these  :  that  Gries- 
bach  and  Alford,  in  their  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  text, 
botli  give  the  perfect  as  the  true  reading,  and  that  Tischendorf 
also,  in  his  "  Editio  octava,"  as  well  as  in  his  seventh  edition, 
gives  the  perfect  in  preference  to  the  aorist,  precisely  as  in  the 
edition  whose  readings  I  followed  in  my  review !  In  view  of 
these  facts,  incontrovertible  and  conclusive,  what  becomes,  I 
ask  again,  of  your  assertion,  that  "  all  the  critical  editions"  give 
the  aorist  as  the  true  reading  ? 

Beyond  this  authority,  I  do  not  need  to  go.  To  go  above  it, 
to  evade  it,  or  to  set  it  aside  in  any  manner,  is  impossible.  Was 
it  in  ignorance  that  you  made  the  unqualified  statement  above 
quoted  ?  Or  was  it  with  deliberate  intent  to  injure  me  in  the 
view  of  those  who  would  accept  your  statement  for  truth,  and 
who  had  neither  the  disposition,  nor  the  ability,  to  test  it  before 
the  highest  court  of  appeal  ?  You  can  take  which  horn  of  the 
dilemma  you  prefer! 

In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded  of  a  similar  criticism, 
passed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Conant,  upon  the  exceptions  which  I  took  to 
the  rendering,  given  in  the  revised  Testament,  of  Rev.  xxi.  3. 
The  criticism  to  which  I  allude,  occurs  in  an  article  published 
in  the  "  Examiner  and  Chronicle"  of  Dec.  3d,  and  entitled, 
"Dr.  Conant  on  Rev.  Mr.  Jewett."  That  article  being 
largely  made  up  of  abusive  personalities,  I  declined  answering 
it  by  direct  correspondence  with  its  author.  I  can,  however, 
without  compromising  a  proper  self-respect,  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity,  in  addressing  a  letter  to  the  American  Bible  Union, 
through  you  as  its  official  representative,  so  far  take  notice  of 
the  article  in  question  as  to  answer  its  critical  portions.  This  I 
will  here  do,  and  then  return  to  the  examination  of  your 
pamphlet. 

Dr.  Conant  says :  "  The  writer  of  the  review  in  his  censures 
of  the  revised  version,  repeatedly  quotes  the  reading  of  the 
common  Greek  text,  though  condemned  by  all  the  critical 
authorities.    Where  has  this  man  been  during  the  past  thirty 
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years,  that  he  should  know  nothing  of  the  progress  in  critical 
learning?  The  noise  made  about  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  was 
enough,  one  would  think,  to  have  waked  the  seven  sleepers. 
But  Mr.  Jewett  has  slept  through  it  all;  and  for  aught  that 
appears  in  his  article,  is  likely  to  sleep  on.  To  show  that  the 
revised  version  of  Rev.  xxi.  3  is  wrong,  he  quotes  the  words  of 
the  common  Greek  text,  and  then  says :  '  To  make  out  this 
remarkable  rendering,  estai  is  taken  from  its  place  in  the  sen- 
tence, and  words  which  precede  and  follow  it  are  brought 
together  to  form  a  compound  noun.'  This  is  a  downright  mis- 
statement ;  and  it  would  have  been  unpardonable,  if  its  author 
had  known  any  better.  The  revised  version  is  not  a  rendering 
of  the  Greek  text  as  quoted  by  him ;  nor  is  '  estai  taken  from 
its  place  in  the  sentence ' ;  nor  arc  '  words  which  precede  and 
follow  it  brought  together.'  The  revisers  followed  the  oldest 
known  text  of  the  Apocalypse  (unless  the  Sinaitic  should  prove 
to  be  earlier),  that  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  as  given 
by  Teschendorf  in  the  seventh  edition  of  his  critical  Greek 
Testament." 

So  much  for  Dr.  Conant's  criticism;  now  for  the  pacts. 
Throughout  my  review  I  used,  as  before  stated,  the  text  of  Tisch- 
endorf! In  this  passage  (Rev.  xxi.  3),  the  reading  which  I 
quoted  is  exactly  TischendorPs  reading  of  an  earlier  edition 
than  the  seventh,  word  for  word,  letter  for  letter,  accent  for 
accent,  breathing  for  breathing,  order  for  order ! 

But  Dr.  Conant  says,  that  he  made  use  of  the  seventh  edition. 
Had  this  item  of  information  been  given  to  the  reader  of  the 
revised  Testament,  there  might  have  been  no  occasion  for  my 
criticism  on  this  passage,  so  far  as  re/ales  to  the  mere  order  of 
the  words.  But  even  then,  it  would  have  remained  true,  that, 
without  the  shadow  of  authority  in  the  text,  these  revisers  united 
three  separate  words  to  form  a  compound  noun,  and  thus  gave 
a  meaning  to  the  passage  which  is  wholly  unwarranted  by  the 
inspired  penman.  Dr.  Conant's  criticism,  if  so  it  can  be  called, 
relating  to  the  order  of  the  words,  applies  only  to  Tischendorf 
against  Tischendorf;  not  a  word  of  it  to  the  reviewer  of  the 
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revised  Testament !  "  Where  has  this  man  "  (Teschendorf ) 
"  been  the  last  thirty  years,  that  he  should  know  nothing  of  the 
progress  in  critical  learning  ?  "  This  question  I  do  not  profess 
myself  able  to  answer.  I  do  recollect,  however,  to  have  heard 
of  him,  a  few  years  ago,  as  working  his  way  into  a  certain  con- 
vent at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sinai.  As  Dr.  Conant  suggests  that 
"  this  man  "  must  have  been  asleep  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
most  probable  supposition  in  regard  to  him,  would  seem  to  be, 
that  he  was  drugged  by  those  wily  old  monks !  Not  having 
been  appointed  his  guardian,  I  can  only  leave  him  in  the  care  of 
Dr.  Conant. 

I  objected  to  the  rendering  of  Matt,  xxvii.  60 :  "  And  laid  it 
in  his  own  new  tomb  which  he  hewed  out  in  the  rock,"  on  the 
ground,  that  this  servile  rendering  of  an  aorist,  involves,  in  this 
passage,  an  ambiguity,  since  it  leaves  the  English  reader  in 
doubt  whether  the  tomb  was  hewn  out  for  that  occasion,  or  had 
been  previously  made.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Conant :  "  This, 
the  sagacious  critic  says,  is  ambiguous ;  and  he  asks,  '  Did 
Joseph  hew  out  the  tomb  at  that  time  and  for  that  occasion,  or 
had  he  previously  done  it  ? '  I  answer,  the  sacred  writer  does 
not  tell  us.  Again  the  critic  asks,  i  If  the  latter,  why  not  say 
so?  '  The  answer  is  again,  because  the  sacred  writer  does  not 
say  so.  The  revisers  say  what  he  says.  *  *  If  he  had  chosen 
to  be  more  explicit,  he  could  have  used  the  pluperfect.  It  was 
as  ready  at  hand  for  him  as  it  is  for  us."  If  the  sacred  writer 
had  chosen  to  be  more  explicit,  forsooth !  Is  it  because  the 
"  sacred  writer  "  chose  to  be  "  more  explicit "  aud  "  used  a  plu- 
perfect," tliat  these  revisers  translate  an  aorist,  in  Luke  xvi.  8 : 
"  had  done,"  and,  in  John  xiii.  12  :  "  had  washed,"  and,  in  Matt, 
viii.  1 :  "  had  come  down,"  and,  in  Luke  vii.  24 :  "  had 
departed  ?  "  Is  it  because  the  "  sacred  writer "  chose  to  be 
"more  explicit"  and  "  used  a  pluperfect,"  that  these  revisers 
translated  the  aorist  of  this  very  passage,  in  their  edition  of 
18(55,  thus:  "which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the  rock  ?  "  If  not, 
then  do  I  appeal,  in  vindication  of  my  review,  from  Dr.  Conant, 
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writhing  under  well-merited  criticism,  to  these  revisers,  whoever 
they  were,  when  writing  with  an  untroubled  pen ! 

Luke  viii.  49.  Here  the  revisers  have  thrown  the  present 
participle  into  the  past  ("  while  he  was  yet  speaking"),  and 
then  translated. the  verb  in  the  present  (  "  there  comes  one  "  ). " 
Having  thus  practically  altered  the  Greek  text,  and  by  doing  it, 
introduced  an  improper  sequence  of  tenses,  Dr.  Conant  proceeds 
to  justify  the  change  by  pronouncing  it  "  an  instance  of  a  very 
common  and  just  rhetorical  figure."  If  the  "sacred  writer" 
had  thought  best  to  use  a  past  participle  in  this  passage,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  made  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence 
consistent  with  each  other ;  but  as  he  did  not,  I  shall  venture  to 
abide  by  his  Greek,  Dr.  Conant's  bad  English  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Luke  viii.  46.  With  the  hope  of  making  this  rendering 
("  For  I  perceived  that  power  has  gone  out  from  me  "  )  appear 
consistent  with  English  grammar,  Dr.  Conant  introduces,  in 
parentheses,  two  explanatory  clauses,  thus :  "  I  perceived  (when 
it  occurred)  that  power  has  gone  out  from  me  (is  departed  from 
mo)."  How  this  helps  the  matter  does  not  appear.  How  a 
man  could  perceive  (in  the  past)  that  power  has  (now,  in  the 
present)  gone  out  from  him,  remains  the  same  profound  mys- 
tery as  before  Dr.  Conant's  important  parentheses  were  intro- 
duced. Still,  the  idea  is  a  good  one.  It  would  be  well  for  him 
to  issue  a  new  edition  of  his  Testament,  constructed  on  this 
plan.  No  doubt  it  would  be  better  understood !  The  neces- 
sity of  introducing  these  parenthetical  elucidations  is,  however, 
an  undisguised  confession  that  his  renderings  cannot  stand 
alone! 

Besides,  the  rendering  now  under  consideration,  and  Dr. 
Conant's  strictures  upon  my  criticism,  are  based  upon  the 
assumption,  that  the  perfect  participle  is  the  undisputed  reading 
of  the  Greek  text.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  true,  that 
the  aorixt  is  the  reading  actually  adopted  by  Lachmann  and  is 
supported  by  the  following  very  gre^t  weight  of  authority: 
ACDFRXrJA,  and  nine  other  uncials.     Suppose  the  aorist  to  be 
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the  true  reading,  and  what  becomes  of  the  rendering,  "  has 
gone  ?  "  On  this  supposition  also,  let  it  be  observed  how  happily 
the  two  parts  of  the  Greek  text  harmonize,  the  one  with  the 
other  :  I  perceived  (aor.)  power  gone  out  (aor.)  from  mo.  Or, 
if  we  translate,  as  may  properly  be  done,  the  aorist  participle  as 
a  present  in  respect  to  the  time  of  the  principal  verb,  we  shall 
have :  I  perceived  power  departing  from  mo.  Accordingly,  if,  in 
this  passage,  the  text  of  Lachmann  be  adopted  instead  of  Tesch- 
endorf's, tho  absurdity  of  the  rendering  given  by  the  revisers 
will  appear  doubly  absurd,  though  that  rendering  is  bad  enough, 
either  way. 

Mark  xi.  24.  Dr.  Conant  attempts  to  parry  tho  force  of  my 
criticism  of  this  rendering,  by  finding  in  it  "  a  profound  and 
instructive  truth,"  which  is  hidden  from  most  eyes.  The  ren- 
dering is  :  "  All  things  whatever  ye  ask,  when  ye  pray,  believe 
that  ye  received,  and  ye  shall  have  them."  Dr.  Conant  says: 
"  The  meaning  is,  Believe  that  ye  received  at  the  moment  of  ask- 
ing ;  that  the  prayer  of  faith  was  heard,  and  was  virtually 
answered  in  being  heard  ;  and  ye  shall  have  the  blessings  asked, 
in  God's  own  time  and  way."  In  other  words  :  Believe  (now, 
when  ye  are  asking)  that  ye  (in  time  past  when  ye  are  now  ask- 
ing) received,  and  ye  shall  have  them.  "  Profound  truth ! " 
And  the  profundity  of  this  elucidation  may  be  viewed  in  still 
another  light ;  for  the  text  is  in  dispute,  some  good  authorities 
giving  the  present,  and  not  the  aorist,  as  the  true  reading.  Sup- 
pose the  present  to  be  the  true  reading,  and  what  then  becomes 
of  that  "  profound  and  instructive  truth  "  which  has  just  been 
found  in  the  aorist  ?  And  what  becomes  of  Dr.  Conant's  char- 
acteristic insinuation,  that  I  have  "  censured  the  sacred  writer's 
manner?"  My  criticism  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of 
tenses  in  the  original,  but  only  with  the  sequence  of  English 
tenses.  Consequently,  as  the  Greek  text  is  in  dispute,  some 
good  authorities  favoring  a  reading  which  would  make  Dr. 
Conant's  profound  suggestion  appear  simply  ridiculous,  and  as 
his  English  is  faulty  whichever  reading  be  accepted,  my  criticism 
holds  good,  notwithstanding  his  labored  attempt  to  draw  from 
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his  rendering  "  a  profound  and  instructive  truth," — so  profound 
that  no  one  but  himself,  probably,  ever  dreamed  of  its  being 
there! 

Philipp.  i.  13 :  "  So  that  my  bonds  have  become  manifest  in 
Christ  in  all  the  Protorium,  and  to  all  mv  rest."  My  objection 
to  this  rendering  was  that  it  is  unintelligible.  Dr.  Conant 
attempts  to  justify  the  use  of  the  word  "  Praetorium  "  by  saying, 
that,  "The  true  rendering,  if  not  obvious  at  once,  awakens 
inquiry,  and  puts  the  reader  in  search  of  the  meaning."  But 
would  not  the  Greek  itself  do  as  much  as  this  ?  Why  not,  then, 
put  the  Greek  text  into  the  hand  of  every  reader  of  English, 
and  let  hint  go  "  in  search  of  the  meaning  ?  " 

But  Dr.  Conant  says,  that  "  palace  "  (the  rendering  of  the 
common  version)  is  a  "  false  rendering."  Take  his  word  for  it, 
and  it  w,  doubtless !  But  suppose  we  appeal  from  his  dogmatic 
assertion  to  a  higher  authority,  what  then?  Ellicott  says: 
"  Chrys.  and  the  patristic  expositors  all  adopt  this  meaning,  and 
refer  the  term  to  the  Emperor's  palace."  He  adds :  "  The 
patristic  interpretation,  on  account  of  the  lax  use  of  Protorium, 
seems  fairly  defensible."  He,  however,  thinks  it  "  more  prob- 
able " — observe  his  modesty  as  contrasted  with  the  assurance  of 
Dr.  Conant — that  the  apostle  is  here  referring  to  the  "  castrum 
Pretorianorum,"  including  the  oixiu  KaiaaQog.  The  rendering 
"  palace  "  being  "  fairly  defensible,"  I  considered  it  preferable  to 
"  Praetorium."  The  choice,  however,  does  not  necessarily  lie 
between  these  two  words.  If  "  palace  "  is  not  sufficiently  exact, 
let  another  word  be  found  which  is  ;  but,  by  all  means,  let  it  be 
an  intelligible  word.  Do  not  mock  the  reader  by  sending  him 
"  in  search  of  the  meaning."  He  has  come  to  you,  the  trans- 
lator, for  that.  When  he  asks  for  bread,  give  him  not  a  stone ! 
That "  palace  "  is  not  a  "  false  rendering  "  of  nqaiTtyiov,  I  am 
happy  to  be  informed  by  the  <;  Pinal  Committee  "  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Union.  The  non-classical  reader  will  probably  be 
surprised  to  learn,  that  this  is  the  very  word  which  the  "  revis- 
ers "  render  "  palace,"  in  the  passages  which  follow : — John 
xviii.  28 :  "  Then  they  lead  Jesus  from  Caiaphas  into  the  Gov- 
vol,  ix. — ho.  xlv.  6 
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ornor's  palace  ;  "  vs.  33  :  "  Pilato  therefflfe  entered  into  the  pal- 
ace again  ;  "  xix.  9  :  "  And  he  went  again  into  the  palace." 

Whether,  therefore,  this  is  the  most  appropriate  rendering  in 
the  passage  under  consideration  (Philipp.  i.  13),  and  in  Mark 
xv.  16,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  merely,  a  mere  question  of  inter- 
pretation, not  of  translation.  That  tzquhuqiov  may  mean  "  pal- 
lace,"  that  it  does  actually  mean  "  palace,"  and,  consequently, 
that  "  palace  "  is  not  a  "  false  rendering,"  is  abundantly  proved 
from  the  testimony  of  the  "  revisers  "  themselves. 

The  first  clause  of  the  verse  being  unintelligible,  the  reader 
has  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  second,  "  and  to  all  the  rest." 
Dr.  Gonant  says :  "  And  to  all  the  rest,  besides  the  Praetorians. 
A  very  plain  case,  one  would  think  ;  and  neither  Paul,  nor  his 
translators,  need  be  charged  with  obscurity."  It  may  be  very 
plain  to  Dr.  Conant,  but  probably  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred 
would  form  the  remotest  idea  of  the  meaning  here  said  to  be  so 
plain.  In  fact,  the  assertion,  that  this  is  the  undoubted  meaning 
of  the  passage,  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question  of  construction. 
Ellicott  says :  "  Vulg.,  iEth.,  and  Author,  refer  ioX;  IoittoT;  to 
locality, '  in  other  places,'  Q*  rrj  tt6Ui  mfci},  Chrys.),  the  dative 
being  under  the  vinculum  of  iv :  this  is  grammatically  possible, 
but  *  *  not  very  probable."  Bengel  says :  "  in  the  Prcetorium, 
(the  court  of  Caesar,  xai,  and)  then —  (wi;  XoinoTg,  in  the  other) 
places  outside  of  it."  Sharpe's  translation  is :  "  My  bonds  are 
seen  to  be  for  Christ,  in  all  the  Praetorian  camp,  and  all  the 
other  places."  Conybeare  and  Howson  render  the  passage : 
"  Throughout  the  whole  Praetorium,  and  to  all  the  rest ;  "  and 
add  this  note :  "  This  expression  Q  to  all  the  rest ')  is  very 
obscure ;  it  may  mean  either  to  the  Prcetorian  soldiers  who  guard 
me j  and  to  all  the  rest  who  visit  vie ;  or  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
Prcetorian  guards.  The  latter  view  gives  the  best  sense."  The 
"  Four  Clergymen  "  (Moberly,  Alford,  Humphrey  and  Ellicott) 
translate  the  verse  thus :  "  So  that  my  bonds  became  manifest 
in  Christ  in  all  the  palace,  and  to  all  others."  Lightfoot  advo- 
cates the  sense,  "  Praetorian  guard,"  making  ™  nqanwoiq  not 
local j  but  to  denote  a  body  of  men.    This  he  adopts  after  having 
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formerly  espoused  the  local  sense.  Bleek  and  Ewald  seem 
to  agree  with  him.  So  that,  after  all,  this  matter  is  not  so 
entirely  beyond  dispute  as  Dr.  Conant  claims.  The  proper  con- 
struction of  the  Greek  being  doubtful,  I  expressed,  in  my 
review,  no  preference  for  either  tho  one,  or  the  other,  of  the  two 
possible  regimens  and  consequent  renderings.  I  only  insisted 
that  the  renderings  should  be  both  intelligible  and  self-consistent, 
— that  of  the  revised  Testament  being  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.    A  very. reasonable  demand,  one  would  suppose  ! 

Rev.  viii.  5 :  "  And  the  angel  has  taken  the  censer ;  and  he  filled 
it  out  of  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  it  into  the  earth."  My 
objection  to  this  rendering  was  twofold ;  on  the  one  hand,  that 
it  attaches  undue  importance  to  the  change  of  tense  from  the 
perfect j  in  the  first  clause,  to  the  aorist,  in  the  second  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  it  is  obscure.  It  loaves  to  the  English  reader  no 
alternative  but  to  suppose,  that  the  "  it "  of  the  third  member  of 
the  sentence  refers  to  tho  same  thing  as  the  "  it "  of  the  second 
member,  and  consequently  involves  the  absurdity  of  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  angel  cast  his  censer,  instead  of  the  fire,  down  to 
the  earth. 

In  respect  to  the  change  of  tense,  Stuart  remarks :  "  ettijcpey, 
used  as  an  Aorist."  So  also,  of  Rev.  v.  7,  Stuart  says  :  "  EtXtjye, 
Pcrf.  joined  with  an  Aor.  (ftOe) ;  as  often  in  narration.  But 
here  the  perfect  has  simply  an  aoristic  sense,  which  is  very  un- 
usual." 

And  in  respect  to  my  second  objection,  the  Greek  scholar  will 
not  need  to  be  reminded,  that  the  "  it "  of  the  third  member 
("  cast  it  into  the  earth  ")  is  not  found  in  the  original.  The 
revisers  have  supplied  it,  but  without  indicating,  in  any  way, 
that  it  is  wanting  in  the  text,  and  have  thus  introduced — lite- 
rally created — the  only  difficulty  there  is  in  the  clause.  The 
Greek,  literally  translated,  would  be :  And  he  filled  it  out  of  (or 
from)  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  to  (or  upon)  the  earth. 
Stuart's  rendering  is :  "  and  he  cast  [the  fire]  upon  the  earth." 
Now  the  translator  has  just  as  much  right  to  supply  "  the  fire  " 
as  he  has  to  supply  "  it."    Let  him  take  the  former  course,  and 
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he  makes  the  passage  clear  to  an  English  reader ;  he  places  him 
in  the  position  of  the  Greek  scholar.  But  let  him  do  as  these 
revisers  have  done,  and  he  compels  the  unlearned  reader  to  fall 
back  upon  the  preceding  "  it,"  namely,  the  "  censer,"  for  the 
object  which  the  angel  is  declared  to  have  cast  down.  This  is 
as  clear  as  sunlight.  Consequently,  my  criticism  stands  unim- 
paired ;  nay,  greatly  strengthened,  because  I  did  not  before  de- 
velop the  fact  that  theso  revisers  had  actually  supplied — intro- 
duced without  a  shadow  of  authority  in  the  sacred  text — the 
very  word  which  creates  all  the  obscurity  and  absurdity  of  their 
rendering,  so  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  implied  object  of  the 
verb  "  cast." 

Mark  xii.  23.  I  took  occasion  to  refer  to  this,  as  one  among 
many  passages,  in  which  the  revisers  failed  to  give  the  shade  of 
thought  which  was  intended  by  the  sacred  writer,  and  to  express 
which  he  employed  the  Greek  subjunctive  in  a  relative  clause 
with  £'.  Dr.  Conant's  answer  is :  "  What  occasion  is  there  for 
it "  ("  the  full  expression,"  "  shall  have  risen,")  "  except  to  show 
off  the  little  learning  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Jewett  ?  "  I  answer : 
There  is  the  same  occasion  for  this  "  full  expression,"  on  the 
part  of  the  translator,  that  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  sacred 
writer.  If  the  "  sacred  writer  "  had  chosen  to  be  less  "  explic- 
it," he  would  have  been  so ;  he  could  have  employed  a  different 
form  of  expression.  "  It  was  as  ready  at  hand  for  him  as  it  is 
for  us."  "  Can  any  one  persuade  himself  that  the  sacred  writer 
did  not  know  what  he  was  about  ?  " 

I  answer  again,  that  there  is  precisely  the  same  occasion  for 
"  the  full  expression  "  here,  as  there  is  in  Mark  ix.  9,  which  the 
revisers  render :  "  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  have  risen  from 
the  dead."  "There  are,"  in  both  cases,  and  just  as  truly  so  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  "  two  events  related  to  each  other 
in  time ;  one  is  not  to  be  done  until  the  other  shall  have  taken 
place."  It  is  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  parties  when 
they  shall  have  risen,  not  when  they  rise,  that  the  question  is 
proposed :  kioi  which  of  them  shall  she  bo  wife  ?  "  Otherwise, 
does  the  rendering  involve  the  absurdity  of  the  woman's  rising 
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as  the  wife  of  one  from  whom  she  may,  after  all,  provided  either 
party  is  an  unbeliever,  be  forever  separated, — to  whom  she  shall 
not  be  a  wife  at  all.  Nor  would  this  difficulty  be  relieved  by 
the  answer,  that,  in  the  future  life,  there  will  in  fact  be  no  such 
thing  as  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage ;  for,  the  question 
was  propounded  from  the  stand-point  of  the  speaker,  and  was  so 
framed  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  supposition,  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  woman  would,  in  the  future  life,  prove  to  be  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  seven  brethren  who  had  formerly  "  had  her 
for  wife." 

All  this  is  made  very  plain  by  our  Lord's  answer.  He  em- 
ploys (vs.  25)  precisely  the  same  form  of  expression  which  was 
employed  in  th^  question,  and  says :  When  they  shall  have  risen 
from  the  dead,  they  neither  marry,  nor  <&c.  He  docs  not  say, 
as  represented  by  these  revisers :  "  When  they  shall  rise,"  which 
which  would  mean  at  the  time,  or  in  the  acty  of  rising ;  but : 
When  they  shall  have  risen,  that  is,  when  they  shall  have  actu- 
ally entered  into  their  future  and  eternal  estate.  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  our  Lord  used  this  peculiar  and  exact  form  of  ex- 
pression, not  knowing  the  power  of  language,  so  that  he  might, 
inadvertently,  have  substituted  another  form  of  expression, 
much  less  exact  and  discriminating,  and  appropriate,  such  as 
that  employed  by  these  revisers  of  his  language  ?  I  shall  de- 
mand some  better  evidence  of  this  than  what  is  afforded  by  Dr. 
Conant's  feeble  objection  to  my  criticism. 

Mark  xv.  8 :  "  And  coming  up,  the  multitude  began  to  make 
request  according  as  he  had  always  done  for  them."  My  ob- 
jection to  this  rendering  was,  that  it  is  ambiguous ;  it  leaves  the 
reader  in  entire  uncertainty  which  of  two  possible,  and  equally 
probable,  meanings,  is  the  one  intended :  whether  it  means  that, 
as  he  had  always  made  requests  for  them,  so  now  they  assume 
to  make  request  for  themselves ;  or,  as  in  the  common  version  : 
"  began  to  desire  him  to  rfo  as  be  had  ever  done  unto  them." 
Dr.  Conant's  answer  is,  that "  the  revised  version  is  just  as  am- 
biguous as  the  Greek,  neither  more  nor  less  so.  But  there  is 
no  ambiguity  in  either."    No  doubt  the  original  is  free  from 
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ambiguity,  since  tho  word,  or  words,  to  be  supplied,  are,  by  an 
obvious  and  not  uncommon  Greek  construction,  clearly  implied 
in  the  text.  Thus  Bengel:  "aixeTodui,  to  desire.  Understand 
from  the  context,  noiUr,  that  he  should  do.  Often  the  verb  is 
omitted,  it  being  intended  that  it  should  be  repeated  from  tho 
following  clause."  So  also  Alford :  "  atibig  noiUv,  xuO(i>;."  But 
not  so  with  the  English  of  the  revisers.  Tho  expression,  "  had 
always  done,"  carries  the  mind  of  tho  reader  directly  back,  and 
necessarily  so,  to  the  words,  "  make  request,"  and  leaves  him 
utterly  in  doubt  in  respect  to  the  meaning.  Supply  exactly 
what  is  implied,  as  is  done  by  Bengel  and  Alford,  and  every- 
thing is  made  plain.    Here  again,  my  criticism  is  vindicated ! 

Mark  xvi.  3 :  "  Who  will  roll  away  the  stone  fyr  us  out  of  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre?  "  My  question  was, — and  I  now  repeat  it, 
with  emphasis :  "  Was  the  stone  within  the  door  ?  "  Dr.  Conant 
replies :  "  The  critical  commentaries  would  have  answered  him. 
i  The  stone,'  says  Meyer, c  was  rolled  into  the  tomb's  entrance, 
and  thus  closed  the  tomb.'  "  No  doubt ;  but  does  it  follow  that 
the  stone  which  formed  the  door  was  within  the  door?  Lange 
says :  "From  the  door.  The  stone  was  lying  in  the  hollow  cut 
deep  into  the  rock,  so  as  to  form  the  door,  and  must  accordingly 
be  rolled  forth  from  the  recess  outwards ;  hence  '  rolled  away.'  " 
Bengel  says,  "  *x,  fram."  The  MSS.  C  D  and  eight  others 
have  d.Td  instead  of  tx,  and  this  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Lach- 
mann.  The. Italic  and  the  Vulgate  also  give  ab  oslio.  And 
these  revisers,  in  their  edition  of  1865,  do  actually  translate  this 
passage  thus :  "  Who  will  roll  the  stone  for  us  from  the  door  ?  " 

I  indicated  the  absurdity  of  rendering  ^x,  "  out  of,"  in  this 
verse,  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  these  revisers  give,  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  60,  "  to  the  door,"  instead  of  into,  which  last 
should  be  their  rendering  if  they  would  be  consistent  with 
themselves ;  and  also  to  the  fact,  that  they  render  Mark  xv.  46 : 
"  and  rolled  a  stone  to  (not  into}  the  door  "  ;  and  John  xi.  38  : 
"  It  was  a  cave,  and  a  stone  lay  upon  (not  within)  it."  But, 
now,  I  go  a  step  beyond  this  evidence  afforded  by  the  revisers 
themselves,  in  their  last  edition,  respecting  the  only  proper  ren- 
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dering  of  the  preposition  in  this  passage,  back  to  their  own  ren- 
dering two  years  earlier,  which  was,  as  we  have  seen,  just  what 
it  should  be :  u  from  the  door."  Accordingly,  I  need  do  no 
more,  in  justification  of  my  criticism,  than  to  refer  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Union's  "  Final  Committee  "  of  1867  to  the  "  Final 
Committee  "  of  1865  ;  and  that  reference  is  hereby  respectfully 
made! 

One  more  passage,  and  we  have  done  with  Dr.  Conant,  for 
the  present. 

Luke  iii.  23 :  "  And  Jesus  himself  was,  when  he  began,  about 
thirty  years  of  age."  In  answer  to  my  question,  Began  what  ? 
Dr.  Conant  says :  "  His  ministry,  of  course^ — the  work  for  which 
he  came  into  the  world."  "  The  critic's  question  betrays  either 
disingenuousness,  or  gross  ignorance  of  philological  and  exeget- 
ical  literature.  He  cannot  turn  to  the  passage  in  any  modern 
critical  translation  or  commentary,  without  finding  the  construc- 
tion and  rendering  the  revisers  have  given."  Indeed  ?  But 
what  does  Alford  say  should  be  the  rendering  ?  He  says :  "  For 
4  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,'  substitute, '  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  began  (his  ministry).'  "  Had  the 
revisers  said  the  same,  I  should  have  found  little  occasion  for 
my  criticism.  Had  they  supplied,  in  parenthesis,  or  in  italics, 
as  in  the  common  version,  what  they  say  is  so  obviously  im- 
plied, then  the  meaning  would  have  been  plain.  The  reader 
will  please  take  notice,  that  Alford,  in  the  emendation  above 
quoted,  is  not  giving,  in  the  way  of  interpretation,  the  mere 
sense  of  the  passage,  but  is  suggesting,  directly,  the  exact  ren- 
dering which  should  be  adopted.  Granting,  therefore,  that  this 
is  the  probable  meaning  of  the  clause,  it  follows,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Alford,  these  revisers  are  in  error  in  not  giving  to  that 
meaning  a  full  expression. 

Again,  Bengel  says :  "  And  Jesus  was  himself  about  thirty 
years,  when  beginning  "  (  "  this  doing  and  teaching  in  public  "). 
This  rendering  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  revisers.  It 
adheres  much  more  closely  to  the  original,  and  is  much  more 
readily  apprehended. 
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And  yet  again,  turning  to  Campbell,  whose  "  Translation  of 
the  Four  Gospels,"  Dr.  Conant,  in  "  The  Meaning  and  Use  of 
Baptizein,"  ranks  among  "  versions  for  the  use  of  the  learned," 
and  quotes  with  approval,  we  there  find  the  following  rendering 
of  the  passage  before  us :  "  Now  Jesus  was  himself  about  thirty 
years  in  subjection  " ;  on  which  Campbell  remarks :  "  Some  in- 
terpret the  words,  When  he  was  about  thirty  years  old,  he  began 
his  ministry.  As  there  is  no  mention  of  ministry,  or  allusion  to 
it,  either  in  what  goes  before,  or  in  what  follows,  I  suspect  this 
mode  of  expression  would  be  equally  unprecedented  with  the 
former "  ("began  to  be" ).  I  say  nothing  of  the  probable 
correctness,  or  otherwise,  of  the  rendering,  "  in  subjection."  It 
is  curious,  if  for  no  other  reason,  as  serving  to  expose  the  arro- 
gance of  Dr.  Conant* s  manner  of  treating  my  criticism,  and  as 
coming  from  an  author  to  whom  he  refers  in  connection  with 
such  scholars  as  Schott,  Fritzsche,  and  Kuinoel. 

These  are  all  the  passages  examined  by  Dr.  Conant  in  his 
article  in  the  " Examiner  and  Chronicle."  *  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  introduce  those  in  which  he  acknowledges  the 
justness  of  my  strictures,  and  "thankfully"  accepts  the 
"service"  thus  rendered  to  the  revisers,  by  one  whom  he 
politely  styles  a  "  mousing  critic."  He  is  quite  welcome  to  any 
assistance,  in  this  direction,  which  I  may  have  rendered  to  him. 
It  would  not  surprise  me,  if  he  should  find  the  weight  of  obli- 
gation under  which  he  is  thus  laid,  becoming  constantly  heavier 
as  the  years  roll  on ! 

And  now,  sir,  having  disposed  of  Dr.  Conant' s  strictures  on 
my  review,  I  return,  as  was  proposed,  to  the  consideration  of 
your  pamphlet. 

*  Another  change  of  front!  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  Dr.  Conant  announces  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet,  embodying  his  article  of  Dec.  3d,  together  with  additional 
strictures.  When  will  the  review  which  contained  nothing  "  deserving  the  attention  of 
a  scholar,"  have  received  sufficient  attention?  When  trill  that  harmless  ghost  cease  to 
haunt  the  revisers? 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  answer  all  Dr.  Conant' s  strictures  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
but  as  this  pleasure  was  denied  me, — his  pamphlet  not  having  come  to  hand,— I  must 
venture  to  assume,  that  the  objections  noticed  above,  are  fair  samples  of  them  all.  If  so, 
it  is  of  little  importance  whether  they  are  answered  earlier  or  later,  or,  in  feet,  never.— 
G.  B.  J. 
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I  adduced  your  rendering  of  Luke  xvi.  16,  as  one  of  many 
examples  involving  ambiguity :  "  The  good  news  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  published,  and  every  man  presses  into  it."  "  It " 
refers,  of  course,  to  the  subject  ("  good  news  ")  of  the  verb ; 
consequently,  it  is  the  "  good  news  "  into  which  "  every  man 
presses."  You  say :  "  No  inquiry  is  made  whether  the  English 
expresses  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Greek,  which  it  does." 
What  do  you  mean  by  this  assertion  ?  Did  I  not  say :  "  Some 
ingenuity  was  required  to  make  this  passage  ambiguous ;  for  a 
literal  translation,  '  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached,  and  every 
man  presses  into  it/  involves  no  ambiguity  "  ?  Is  this  transla- 
tion identical  with  yours  ?  Is  yours  a  translation  ?  Is  it  not  a 
mere  interpretation  or  a  paraphrase  ?  Do  you  dare  deny  that 
the  common  version  gives  a  "  literal "  translation  of  the  Greek 
of  this  passage  ? 

Again,  I  ask,  what  do  you  mean  by  affirming,  that  the  render- 
ing: "  'And  the  second  and  the  third  took  her '  (Luke  xx.  30), 
is  the  true  and  only  proper  rendering  of  the  Greek  text,  as  that 
text  is  proved  by  the  manuscripts  "  ?  Is  the  Greek  text  in  dis- 
pute between  us  ?  What  was  my  comment  on  your  transla- 
tion ?  u  The  Greek  verb  is  in  the  singular  number,  but '  took ' 
is  cither  singular  or  plural ;  hence,  as  it  here  agrees  with  two 
nominatives  which  are  coupled  together^  the  inference  is  natural 
and  logical  that  the  two  brothers  had  the  woman  jointly."  Is 
not  the  Greek  verb  in  the  singular  ?  Is  not  "  took  "  either  sin- 
gular or  plural  ?  Does  not  "  took  "  follow,  in  your  rendering, 
two  nominatives  singular,  coupled  together?  How,  then, 
according  to  the  laws  of  English  grammar,  can  you  escape  from 
my  inference  ?  Does  a  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  involve 
any  ambiguity  or  difficulty :  And  the  second  took  her,  and  the 
third? 

You  affirm,  that  your  translation  of  Acts  vii.  24 :  "  '  Avenged 
the  one  oppressed  by  smiting  the  Egyptian,'  is  the  exact  and 
faithful  representation  of  the  original  Greek,  and  is  expressed 
in  good,  pure  English."  This  I  emphatically  deny.  I  deny 
that  the  Greek  involves  any  ambiguity,  and  that  it  is  "  good, 
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pure  English,' '  to  give  to  an  explanatory  clause  such  a  position 
in  a  sentence,  that  it  is  left  an  open  question,  which  of  two  acts 
that  clause  is  intended  to  explain.  The  beginner  in  English 
composition  who  should  arrange  the  parts  of  his  sentences  thus 
ambiguously,  ought  to  be  better  instructed ! 

You  say :  "  No  American  scholar  doubts  the  learning,  ability, 
and  judgment  of  Dean  Alford.  His  decision  in  respect  to  the 
true  and  proper  rendering  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  high  authority."  Fully  concurring 
with  you  in  this  opinion,  I  have  instituted  a  comparison  of  some 
of  your  renderings  with  the  emendations  of  the  common  ver- 
sion suggested  by  Dean  Alford.  This  comparison  embraced  all 
the  passages  referred  to  by  him  in  two  of  the  Gospels.  I  find 
that  he  agrees  with  you,  on  an  average,  three  times,  where  he 
differs  from  you,  more  or  less  widely,  five.  Had  the  comparison 
been  confined  to  cases  not  involving  mere  textual  criticism,  as 
it  might  more  properly  be,  since,  in  such  cases,  you  and  he  alike 
may  be  supposed  to  defer  to  a  common  and  superior  authority, — 
had  it  been  limited  to  those  passages  which  involve  a  nice  appre- 
ciation of  shades  of  meaning,  and  a  judgment  well  skilled  in 
giving  expression  to  thought,  the  weight  of  evidence  against 
you  would  have  been  very  greatly  increased. 

Attempting  to  relieve  your  revisers  from  the  force  of  my 
criticisms,  you  refer  to  the  following  renderings: — uaxuqtog, 
"  happy ; "  ^  fie^fivaie,  "  take  not  thought ; "  ^  ylvono,  "  far 
be  it."  These  renderings,  which  I  considered  to  be  weak,  you 
think  to  be  strong.  But  what  says  Dean  Alford  ?  "  The  word 
rendered  "  happy  "  (John  xiii.  17)  should  have  been,  as  it  is 
elsewhere  (in  the  common  version)  translated,  *  blessed.' " 
"  Thought "  (Matt.  vi.  25,  27,  28,  &c.,)  "  should  be  '  anxious 
thought,'  which  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  original." 
The  common  and  spirited  rendering  of  ^  yiroiro  ("  God  for- 
bid !  ")  which  you  treat  as  "  profane,"  Dean  Alford  allows  to 
stand  unchanged.  And  not  only  so,  but  he  recommends  an 
analogous  rendering  of  Matt.  xvi.  22.  He  says :  " c  Be  it  far  from 
thee,  Lord,'  should  have  been  kept,  as  in  the  original, '  God  be 
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gracious  to  thee.' "  I  turn  to  the  original,  and  find,  to  my  amaze- 
ment and  horror,  that  "  the  name  of  God  does  not  appear."  If 
Dean  Alford  has  "  any  knowledge  of  Greek,  of  which,"  after 
your  endorsement  of  him,  "  it  is  not  proper  to  entertain  a 
doubt,"  he  must  have  known  that  the  word  "  God  "  is  not  found 
in  this  clause.  He  must  have  known,  that,  in  suggesting  the 
emendation  above  given,  he  was,  according  to  you,  "  profanely 
introducing  the  name  of  his  Maker."  Sir,  this  matter  is  one  of 
very  grave  importance.  The  American  Bible  Union  has  given 
its  unqualified  endorsement  of  "  Dr.  Alford,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury." Dean  Alford,  not  content  with  the  amount  of  "  profan- 
ity "  which  you  discover  in  the  common  version  has  deliberately 
recommended  a  fresh  importation.  Under  these  circumstances 
can  you  hesitate  a  moment,  in  respect  to  your  duty  ?  By  all 
means,  sir,  wash  your  hands  from  all  complicity  with  his  sin. 
Let  an  official  letter  be  addressed  to  him,  in  which  you  sol- 
emnly exhort  him  to  abjure  all  those  translations  which  have  a 
savor  of  the  same  type  of  "  profanity  "  which  was  so  congenial 
to  King  James's  translators ;  to  correct  his  renderings  of  Bap- 
tized* and  its  cognates,  so  that  these  words  shall  receive  their 
"  only "  true  meaning  ;  and,  in  fine,  to  recede  from  all  those 
renderings  in  which  he  has  had  the  temerity  to  differ  from  your 
revisers !  Warn  him,  that,  should  he  disregard  your  friendly 
exhortation,  you  will  feel  constrained  to  withdraw  your  public 
testimonial  to  his  "  learning,  ability  and  judgment !  " 

Before  dismissing  your  strictures  on  the  common  rendering 
of  H  yi*otxo  ("  God  forbid  ! ")  allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  this  is  the  rendering  actually  adopted  by  your 
own  "Final  Committee  "  of  1865  !  In  evidence,  I  refer  you  to 
Luke  xx.  16 ;  Rom.  iii.  4,  6,  31 ;  Gal.  ii.  17,  and  numerous 
other  passages.  How  is  this,  sir  ?  Had  your  "  Final  Commit- 
tee" of  '65  a  different  criterion  of  "  profanity"  from  that  of 
your  "  Final  Committee  "  of  '67  ?  Does  a  rendering  which,  at 
one  time,  is  unexceptionable,  become,  two  years  later, "  profane  ?  " 
Did  the  Greek  text  of  1865  contain  the  word  "  God,"  which,  in 
the  interval,  the  "  sacred  writer  "  has  expunged  ?    I  submit 
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these  questions  to  you,  and  your  two  "Final  Committees,"  with 
the  suggestion,  that  your  strictures  on  my  criticism  be  carefully 
"  revised ! " 

You  think,  that,  because  epistles  may,  in  certain  connections, 
properly  bo  styled  "  letters,"  it  cannot  be  a  mark  of  weakness 
so  to  style  them  when,  in  the  dignified  usage  of  Holy  Writ,  the 
word  is  employed  as  a  general  title.  I  do  not  appreciate  the 
reasoning,  and  must  withhold  my  assent  to  the  conclusion. 
However,  as  you  attempt  to  justify  your  own  rendering  by 
informing  me,  that  "  very  many  readers  do  not  know  that  an 
'  epistle '  is  a  letter,"  and  as  you  add  the  significant  inquiry,  "  Is  it 
weak  to  make  things  plain  to  the  people  ?  "  I  will  venture  to  raise 
another  inquiry :  Was  it  out  of  regard  to  the  capacity  "  of  the 
people," — with  reference  to  the  attainments  in  knowledge  made 
by  those  who  "  do  not  know  that  an  epistle  is  a  letter,"  —that, 
for  "  a  penny  "  you  substituted  "  dendry ;  "  for  "  sorcerer," 
"  the  Magian  ; "  for  "  deputy,"  "  proconsul ; "  and  for  "  pal- 
ace," "  Prastorium  ? "  Is  this  the  way  in  which  you  make 
things  "  plain  to  the  people  ?  " 

That  "  epistle"  is  an  appropriate  rendering  of  Imaiol^  I  feel 
the  greater  confidence,  because  this  rendering  has  received  the 
unqualified  approval  of  the  "Final  Committee  "  of  the  American 
Bible  Union.  In  the  edition  of  their  revised  Testament  for 
1865,  I  find  the  following  translations ; — Acts  xv.  30  :  "  they 
delivered  the  epistle ; "  Bom.  xvi.  22 :  "I  Tertius,  who  wrote 
the  epistle ; "  I.  Cor.  v.  9 :  "  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  epistle ; "  and 
so  on,  elsewhere.  To  reconcile  your  criticism  with  these  ren- 
derings of  the  revised  Testament,  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  you 
to  your  first "  Final  Committee !  " 

In  answer  to  my  suggestion,  that  "  seven  pence  might, 
with  sufficient  accuracy  "  be  substituted  for  "  a  penny,"  or  "  a 
dendry,"  you  say  "  the  value  of  the  *  dendry '  is  not  l  seven 
pence,'  but  about  fifteen  cents,  as  the  Revised  Testament 
explains."  True ;  and  this  is  just  what  I  said ;  or,  rather,  I  stated 
that  the  value  of  one  hundred  "  dendries  "  was  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pence,  not  deeming  it  necessary — for  most  readers— to 
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add,  that,  if  100  "  den&ries "  were  equal  to  750  pence,  one 
u  den&ry  "  was  equal  to  7J  pence  ! 

You  say  that  "  it  would  be  wearisome  to  the  reader  should 
we  follow  these  gentlemen  through  all  the  examples  of  this 
character,  which  they  adduce,"  &c.  No  doubt,  provided  the 
examples  are  followed  in  the  same  strain  of  feeble  objection. 
But  suppose  you  had  allowed  them  to  speak  for  themselves,  as 
they  stood  recorded  in  my  review ;  or,  suppose  you  had  intro- 
duced a  few  of  the  examples  which  you  have  thought  best  to 
omit,  my  impression  is,  that,  so  far  from  proving  "  wearisome  " 
to  your  readers,  they  would  have  afforded  just  the  relief  of 
which  one  feels  the  need  so  deeply  in  reading  your  pages.  For 
example,  it  would  have  been  a  welcome  item  of  information, 
had  you  stated  explicitly,  how  a  "  skin  "  can  be  "  burst ;  "  how 
the  preposition  ^x  is  derived  from  fob,  so  that  when  I  criticize 
your  use  of  the  former,  you  think  it  all  the  same  to  comment 
on  the  latter ;  how  it  was  discovered  by  "  the  most  competent 
scholars,"  that  the  meaning  of  the  same  moods  and  tenses  va- 
ries with  the  Greek  verb  employed,  as  implied  in  your  comment 
on  Matt,  xxvii.  60 ;  or,  what  evidence  is  found  in  Jewish  an- 
tiquities, that  the  second  and  third  brothers  in  a  family  were 
allowed  the  peculiar  privilege  of  taking  a  woman  jointly  to 
wife  !  Examples  like  the  following  you  might  have  introduced 
with  manifest  advantage  to  the  flavor  of  your  pamphlet.  You 
might  have  given  the  reader  the  result  of  your  inquiries  into 
the  status,  when  in  the  country,  of  that  woman  whom  you  de- 
clare to  have  been  "a  sinner  in  the  city;"  into  the  kind  of 
food  found  "  in  "  mountains  for  swine  to  feed  upon  ;  into  those 
nice  points  in  "  Biblical  criticism  and  philology  "  (see  Dr.  Co- 
nant's  letter  in  The  Independent,)  which  are  suggested  by 
your  rendering  of  Luke  ix.  39  :  "  And  it "  (a  spirit)  "  tears 
him  with  foaming," — namely,  whether  foaming  is  the  instru- 
ment with  which  the  demon  tears  the  boy,  and  which  it  is  that 
foams,  the  demon  or  the  boy.  And  once  more,  you  might  have 
amplified,  with  great  effect,  upon  the  scene  suggested  by  your 
delicate  rendering  of  Rev.  iii.  16  :  "  I  am  about  to  vomit  thee 
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out  of  my  mouth."  Possibly,  you  thought  that  the  limits  of  a 
pamphlet  would  not  afford  you  all  the  scope  you  would  require, 
in  order  to  unfold  all  the  elements  and  evidences  of  a  refined 
taste  which  are  wrapped  up  in  that  choice  rendering ! 

But  as  I  should  myself  require  a  volume  in  order  to  expose 
all  your  inconsistencies,  defects,  and  sins  against  good  taste  and 
scholarship,  I  turn  to  consider  certain  matters  of  a  graver 
character. 

You  are  astonished,  that  I  should  think  you  engaged  in  a 
"  more  stupendous  enterprise  for  converting  the  world  to  a  sin- 
gle dogma,  than  ever  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the  most 
zealous  disciple  of  the  Society  of  Jesus."  From  your  astonish- 
ment, the  inference  is  natural,  that  you  have  in  your  possession 
evidence  which  has  never  passed  under  my  eye,  that  the  policy 
of  this  society,  and  of  the  Romish  Church  generally,  has  been 
to  circulate  the  Bible  freely  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  in 
the  various  languages  of  the  world.  If  so,  how  can  you  justify 
yourself  in  withholding  that  information  from  the  public  ? 
The  prevailing  impression,  relative  to  the  uniform  policy  of  the 
Romish  church,  is  just  the  opposite  of  this.  If  that  impression 
is  without  foundation,  if  you  can  show  that  the  Society  of  Jesus 
has  devoted  all  its  energies  and  resources  to  the  work  of  trans- 
lating the  Bible,  according  to  its  own  notions,  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  earth,  and  then  giving  it  the  widest  possible 
diffusion  which  the  charities  of  the  church  would  justify, — if 
you  can  prove  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  then  will  I 
admit  that  my  statement,  above-quoted,  should  be  promptly 
"  revised." 

You  attempt  'to  parry  the  force  of  some  of  my  disclosures 
and  criticisms,  by  an  eulogium  on  the  high  "  character  and 
standing,  as  Christians  and  gentlemen,"  of  the  revisers  of  your 
New  Testament.  Sir,  as  a  reviewer,  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
individuals.  I  had  to  deal  with  the  American  Bible  Union, — 
the  only  party  which  made  itself  responsible  for  the  work  which 
was  passing  under  review.  Had  I  taken  any  different  course 
from  this, — had  I  turned  aside  from  my  legitimate  and  only 
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proper  province  as  a  critic,  to  summon  before  the  public  indi- 
vidual translators,  living  or  dead,  and  comment  upon  the;  • 
several  responsibility  for  the  character  of  your  revision,  tT  jl 
might  you  justly  have  held  me  up  to  public  contempt.  Ii  w.3 
works  of  the  "  Bible  Union  "  will  stand  the  test  of  examina- 
tion, then  you  can  apportion  the  honor  among  your  revisers 
according  to  their  several  shares  in  your  service.  If  the  works 
of  the  "  Bible  Union  "  are  proved  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  schol- 
arship of  the  age,  then  let  the  responsibility  fall  where  it  must. 
Great  names  and  high  standing  will  not  help  the  matter.  Great 
names  and  high  standing  will  not  hide  the  disgrace.  In  fact, 
the  higher  the  elevation,  the  greater  the  fall ! 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  your  translators,  you  mention  a 
name  which  I,  no  less  truly  than  you,  delight  to  honor, — that 
of  Prof.  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.  But,  sir,  do  you  mean,  by  giv- 
ing his  name  this  position,  to  intimate,  that  the  chief  responsi- 
bility for  your  revision  rests  upon  him  ?  If  so,  I  demand  of 
you  to  state,  explicitly,  to  the  public,  exactly  how  great  a  share 
Dr.  Hackett  took  in  that  work, — for  just  how  many  and  which 
chapters  he  was  solely  responsible.  Till  this  is  done,  your 
attempt  to  hide  yourself  behind  his  honored  name  is  only  a 
pitu**      subterfuge ! 

In  order  to  escape  from  the  odium  which  attaches  to  the 
sectarianism  of  your  society,  you  state  that  translators  were 
employed  "  from  nine  different  denominations."  But  what  if 
they  were  ?  Because  my  servant  is  a  millenarian,  does  it  fol- 
low that  I  am  one  ?  Because  your  proof-reader  may  happen  to 
be  a  Methodist,  does  it  follow  that  your  society  is  a  society  of 
Methodists  ?  *  Here  in  Massachusetts,  we  understand  no  such 
logic  as  this !  In  regard  to  those  from  other  denominations 
than  your  own  whom  you  may  have  employed,  more  or  less,  as 
your  assistants  in  the  work  of  translation,  only  two  supposi- 
tions are  possible.  If  they  translated  (iami^nv  "  immerse," 
from  conviction  that  this  is  its  sole  meaning,  then  are  they 
"  immersionists,"  whatever  may  be  their  ecclesiastical  relations. 
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If  they  translated  this  word,  and  its  cognates,  as  they  stand  in 
your  revision,  not  from  conviction,  but  as  your  servants,  then 
are  you  welcome  to  all  the  comfort  which  their  alliance  can 
afford !  We  who  are  original  Baptists  can  cheerfully  spare  you 
all  who  have  abjured  their  faith  and  the  validity  of  their  early 
baptism. 

Much  more  relevant  to  the  inquiry  whether,  or  not,  your 
operations  are  strictly  sectarian,  would  be  a  statement  showing 
how  many,  if  any,  of  your  Officers  are  taken  from  any  other 
denomination  than  that  of  Immersionists ;  how  many,  if  any, 
of  your  "  Final  Committee  "  are  uniinmersed ;  how  many, 
if  any,  of  your  Agents  are  laboring  under  a  similar  disqual- 
ification for  their  work ;  how  many,  if  any,  non-immersion- 
ist  churches  contribute  annually  to  your  funds,  and  in  what 
amounts ;  and  what  is  the  sum  total  which,  during  the  nine- 
teen years  of  your  operations,  you  have  received  from  all 
churches  outside  of  your  own  denomination.  Let  there  be 
given  to  the  public  a  direct  and  full  answer  to  these  inquiries, 
and  if  that  answer  should  prove  to  be  satisfactory,  doubtless 
the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  your  freedom  from  sectarian 
exclusiveness,  will  be  allowed  all  the  weight  to  which  it  is  fairly 
entitled.  Until  this  shall  have  been  done,  you  will  be  held 
responsible  for  your  own  works,  however  much  you  may  desire 
to  disown  them.  It  is  not  strange,  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, that  you  should  wish  to  throw  off  the  responsibility  of  them 
from  yourselves  upon  others  ! 

And  now,  sir,  I  come  to  the  gravest  matter  in  dispute  be- 
tween us.  I  brought  against  the  American  Bible  Union  the 
charge  of  altering  the  Word  of  God.  This  I  did  deliberately, 
and  with  the  full  consciousness  of  the  "  fearful "  nature  of  the 
charge.  I  proved  the  truth  of  the  charge,  by  quoting  three 
passages  of  Scripture  which  you  had  altered  to  suit  your  own 
notions.  They  were  these : — the  fiftieth  verse  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Luke,  which,  according  to  your  method,  should  be 
translated :  I  have  an  immersion  to  be  immersed  with,  you 
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actually  write,  (I  cannot  say  translate^)  as  though  the  inspired 
writer  had  said :  "  I  have  an  immersion  to  undergo."  The 
thirty-eighth  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Mark,  which,  in  your 
language,  would  be,  if  translated,  and  not  merely  glossed:  Are 
ye  able  *  *  *  to  be  immersed  with  the  immersion  with  which  I 
am  immersed,  stands,  in  your  revision,  in  this  form :  "  to  en- 
dure the  immersion  which  I  endure."  In  the  thirty-ninth  verse 
of  the  same  chapter ,_for  this  clause :  Ye  shall  indeed  be  im- 
mersed with  the  immerfc.  with  which  I  am  immersed, — which, 
according  to  you,  is  the  "  exact  meaning  of  the  text," — you 
substitute :  "  Ye  shall  indeed  *  *  *  endure  the  immersion  which 
I  endure."  That  was  the  charge :  that  was  the  proof.  And 
have  you  dared  to  deny  the  truth  of  my  allegation  ?  Have  you 
ventured  to  say  one  word  in  direct  vindication  of  your  course  in 
this  matter  ?  Not  a  single  word  of  denial  can  I  find  in  your 
pages !  Not  a  single  line  in  self-defence !  By  your  silence, 
you  have  virtually  entered  a  plea  of  guilty,  and  thrown  your- 
selves upon  the  mercy  of  an  incensed  public.  You  have  not 
even  dared  to  avail  yourself  of  that  last  subterfuge, — one  of 
which  you  so  often  avail  yourself, — a  pretence  that  the  Greek 
text  is  in  dispute.  No,  sir,  none  of  your  vague  talk  about 
"  manuscripts,"  and  "  authorities,"  and  "  great  questions  in 
textual  criticism  and  philology,"  (see  Dr.  Conant's  letter  in 
The  Independent^  can  aid  you  here  !  The  text  is  beyond  dis- 
pute ;  and  equally  beyond  dispute  is  it,  that  you  have  altered 
that  inspired  text  according  to  your  own  notions.  From  the 
above  charge,  I  grant  you  no  loophole  of  escape.  You  have 
done  the  thing  which  the  National  Baptist  styles  "  a  great  sin," 
and  you  must  bide  the  consequences  of  your  act ! 

The  plea  that  you  gave  the  sense  of  the  passage  will  not  avail 
you.  You  were  commissioned  to  translate  inspired  words,  and 
you  have  dropped  them  from  the  text,  and  supplied  their  places 
with  others,  which  for  certain  reasons  pleased  you  better.  You 
have  preferred  the  wisdom  of  your  own  revisers  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ! 

VOL.  IX.— HO.  XLV.  7 
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Before  leaving  you  to  your  own  reflections  on  this  "  great 
sin  "  which  lies  at  your  door,  I  will  communicate  through  you 
to  the  public,  the  history  of  the  reading's  (I  cannot  say  render- 
ings, or  translations)  which  have  just  passed  under  our  notice. 
They  were  originally  given — substantially — by  Dr.  George 
Campbell,  Principal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1788, 
in  his  work  entitled,  "  The  Pour  Gospels  translated  "  &c.  Dr. 
Conant  ("  The  Meaning  and  Use  of  Baptizein,"  p.  99,)  says 
that  "  these  passages  are  correctly  rendered  by  Dr.  Campbell." 
Accordingly,  we  find  them  reproduced  in  the  revised  Testament 
with  the  word  "  endure  "  substituted  for  "  undergo,"  which  last 
was  Dr.  Campbell's  reading.  These  facts  arc  of  some  interest 
as  showing  the  paternity  of  the  rendering, — if  such  it  may  be 
called.  They  are  of  interest,  also,  for  a  different  reason.  Dr. 
Conant,  in  the  work  just  referred  to,  treating  of  "  Versions  for 
the  use  of  the  learned,"  and  alluding  to  the  rendering  of  "  Bap- 
tizein "  by  "  immerse,"  says  :  "  In  all  versions  of  this  class,  so 
far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  the  Greek  word  is  uniformly 
rendered  in  this  sense,  where  its  literal  meaning  is  professedly 
given."  He  then  proceeds  to  quote,  or  refer  to,  the  only  pas- 
sages in  Campbell's  translation  in  which  this  word  is  so  ren- 
dered,— those  above  quoted,  together  with  Matt.  xx.  22,  from 
which  the  clause,  "  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  with  which  I 
am  baptized,"  has  since  been  dropped, — but  shrewdly  withholds 
from  the  reader  the  fact,  that,  elsewhere,  Campbell  translates 
the  word  as  in  the  common  version !  He  does  not  find  occasion 
to  quote  these  words  from  the  pen  of  the  "  Principal  of  Maris- 
chal College : "  "I  should  think  the  word  6  immersion '  *  *  * 
a  better  English  name  than  baptism,  were  we  now  at  liberty  to 
make  a  choice.  But  we  are  not."  This  omission  is  quite  sig- 
nificant  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that  "  The  Meaning 
and  Use  of  Baptizein"  was  prepared  and  published  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  informing  the  public  why  "  this  one  parti- 
cular instance  of  change  " — "  immersion  "  for  "  baptism  " — is 
introduced  into  the  Revised  Testament,  and  to  prove  that "  im- 
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merse  "  expresses  "the  true  and  only  import"  of  Baptizein, 
and  "  is  not  a  sectarian  rendering."  Is  Dr.  Campbell's  author- 
ity any  less  weighty  when  he  affirms,  that  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  translate  (tunUifi*  "  immerse,"  except,  as  he  shows  elsewhere, 
when  it  is  not  employed  "  in  relation  t"  *  religious  ceremony," 
than  when,  as  in  the  passages  under  consideration,  he  gives,  in 
a  loose  and  general  way,  and  in  perfect  consistency  with  his 
rhetorical  style,  the  drift  of  a  passage,  without  professing  to 
translate  it,  word  for  word  ? 

But  the  reader  will  be  curious  to  learn  in  what  manner  you 
have  actually  treated  this  grave  charge  of  altering  God's  Word. 
He  shall  be  told !  Your  method  is  this, — to  bring  a  counter 
accusation  against  me  !  Not  making  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  three  passages  on  which  I  relied  to  prove  my  charge,  you 
immediately  proceed  to  change  the  issue, — lawyer-fashion, — as 
though  my  culpability,  whether  real  or  otherwise,  would  afford 
an  excuse  for  yours  !  Suppose  I  had,  as  you  allege,  brought 
some  other  grave  accusation  against  you  besides  the  one  to 
which,  by  your  silence,  you  had  just  pleaded  guilty ;  or,  suppose, 
even,  that  this  new  charge  was  one  which  I  could  not  substan- 
tiate, would  that  circumstance  afford  you  any  relief  from  the 
burden  already  laid  upon  you  ?  Would  your  criminality  be  any 
less  criminal  because  /was  brought  under  the  same,  or  a  similar 
condemnation  ?  Is  a  culprit  convicted  of  murder  allowed  to 
plead,  in  justification  of  his  crime,  or  in  mitigation  of  sentence, 
that  his  neighbor  has  been  guilty  of  theft  ?  But  if,  instead  of 
being  truly  amenable  to  the  charge,  whichj  in  order  to  divert 
attention  from  yourself,  you  immediately  proceed  to  bring 
against  me, — if,  in  fact,  your  counter  allegations  are  pure  mis- 
representations, devised  to  meet  an  exigency,  borrowed  from 
your  imagination,  or  your  power  of  invention, — since  they  could 
be  drawn  from  no  other  source, — in  that  case,  what  becomes  of 
your  reputation  for  honor,  candor  and  integrity  ?  That  such  is 
the  nature  of  your  counter-charge,  I  now  proceed  to  show. 

You  represent  me  as  charging  your  translators  "  with  a  do- 
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termination  at  all  hazards  to  so  translate  every  word  as  to 
make  it  bear  testimony  to  immersion."  Sir,  I  have  never 
brought  such  a  charge  against  you  as  this ;  and  in  so  represent- 
ing me,  you  are  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  com- 
mon civility,  not  to  say  honesty,  which  a  mere  man  of  the  world 
would  blush  to  own !  You  profess  to  find  authority  for  your 
statement  in  these  words,  taken  from  my  review  :  "  Every  ren- 
dering is  shaped  and  shaded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  plau- 
sibility to  this  central  doctrine ; "  and  then  you  proceed  to  make 
yourself  merry  over  the  idea  of  finding  immersion  in  the  word 
"  den&ry,"  or  "  half-shekel."  Sir,  this  chuckling  over  a  glaring 
misrepresentation,  by  which  your  opponent  is  made  to  say  what 
never  entered  into  his  thoughts,  may  be  highly  congenial  to  your 
constituency ;  but  to  a  frank  and  generous  spirit, — to  one  who, 
carries  the  golden  rule  with  him,  not  in  his  pocket,  but  in  his 
heart,  into  his  dealings  even  with  one  whom  he  regards  as  a 
foe, — it  is  mean  beyond  description  !  My  position  in  reference 
to  the  matter  in  question  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  any  candid 
reader.  My  words  were  properly  guarded.  They  were  guarded 
by  the  necessary  limitations  of  the  case.  I  had  a  right  to  sup- 
pose that  common  sense  would  forbid  their  application  to  the 
tackle  of  a  ship  or  to  a  table  of  genealogy !  They  were  guarded, 
also,  by  the  examples  which  I  introduced  in  illustration  of  my 
meaning.  They  were  qualified,  moreover,  by  such  phrases  as 
these :  "  It  appears  to  be,"  and,  "  Their  sole  aim  seems  to  be." 
There  is  wide  chasm  between  "It  seems,"  or  "It appears,"  and, 
It  is.  And,  especially,  were  my  words  bounded  and  restricted 
by  an  express  proviso,  as  follows :  "  provided  only  it  brings 
every  passage  having  any  possible  relation  to  their  main  object 
into  subserviency  to  the  dogma  of  immersion."  If  the  render- 
ing of  the  word  meaning  half-shekel  has  has  any  possible  rela- 
tion to  immersion,  then  have  I  charged  you  with  shading 
accordingly,  but,  otherwise,  I  have  not.  And  so  in  any  and 
every  case.  Yet  this  express  proviso,  and  all  these  obvious 
limitations,  you  studiously  omit  to  notice,  and,  by  separating  a 
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single  clause  from  its  connection, — from  all  which  had  gone 
before,  or  which  came  immediately  after, — you  give  a  semblance 
of  plausibility  to  your  words :  you  leave  on  the  minds  of  your 
readers  an  impression  which  is  utterly  without  foundation. 
Could  my  pamphlet  go  into  every  house  into  which  yours  shall 
come, — could  I  be  sure,  that  every  mind  into  which  you  may 
instil  this  deadly  poison,  would  also  be  reached  by  the  antidote 
which  my  review  provided, — I  should  have  little  occasion  to 
fear  the  result.  But  as  the  case  now  stands,  I  confess  that  in 
this  matter  you  have  me  at  a  disadvantage.  You  can  spread 
the  bane  faster  and  wider  than  I  can  counteract  its  evil.  You 
have  chosen  weapons  which  I  cannot  wield.  As  a  certain 
stripling  had  occasion  to  say,  of  old :  "  I  have  not  proved 
them!" 

In  the  light  of  these  developments,  no  doubt  the  members  of 
the  Essex  South  Association  will  be  prepared  to  profit  by  the 
Christian  counsel  with  which  you  solemnly  draw  your  pamphlet 
to  a  close.  You  would  have  .them  avoid  all  "  unseemly 
epithets,"  employing,  in  any  future  notice  of  your  revised  Testa- 
ment, no  language  more  "  unseemly  "  than  the  following,  all  of 
which  is  borrowed  from  your  own  pamphlet,  from  the  October 
number  of  the  "  Bible  Union  Quarterly"  and  from  the  article 
in  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle  entitled,  Dr.  Conant  on  Rev. 
Mr.  Jewett: — "Tyrannical  and  dishonorable  "  (applied  to  the 
Congregational  Review  /)  "  maligned,  misrepresented  and 
ridiculed"  (the  Am.  Bible  Union,  by  the  Congregational 
Review ;)  "  written  from  a  purely  sectarian  stand-point,  and 
with  all  the  virulence  and  bitter  partisanship  that  might  be 
expected  in  an  article  written  from  such  a  point  of  view"  (my 
critique ;)  "  a  captious  and  illiberal  appeal  to  popular  prejudice 
and  sectarian  bigotry ; "  "  we  have  never  read  a  professed  cri- 
tique of  any  literary  work  characterized  by  a  more  uncandid 
temper ; "  "  It  applies  to  the  revised  Testament  the  most  vitu- 
perative epithets ;  "  "  it  attributes  to  the  revisers  the  worst  of 
motives ; "  "  it  was  prepared  for  the  press  in  the  violence  of 
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passion  ;  "  "a  scries  of  flippant  and  shallow  criticisms,  which 
only  excite  the  disgust  of  a  true  scholar ; "  "  when  such  work 
as  this  is  to  be  done,  it  is  left  to  one  of  the  lesser  fry,  such  as 
the  Rev.  George  B.  Jcwctt ; "  "  in  the  stylo  of  an  English 
school-boy,  hardly  out  of  his  accidence ; "  "a  respectable 
Latinist,  in  a  small  way  ; "  "  it  was  unfortunate  for  him  that 
he  undertook  to  criticize  a  work  requiring  years  of  philological 
and  exegetical  training,  in  a  field  to  which  he  is  an  utter 
stranger,  and  where  he  can  only  make  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  scholars." 

These,  sir,  are  the  choice  words  and  phrases  with  which  you 
would  have  all  future  critics  approach  the  "  examination  "  of 
your  work.  These  are  the  epithets  and  select  forms  of  criticism 
by  which  is  indicated  your  own  understanding  of  what  consti- 
tutes that  "  Christian  spirit "  of  "  meekness  and  love  "  which 
you  so  piously  commend  to  the  "  Essex  South  Association  of 
Massachusetts,  comprising  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
pastors  of  churches  in  that  State."  You  need  have  no  fear  lest 
the  standard  of  excellence  in  Christian  "  meekness  and  love  " 
which  you  thus  recommend  and  exemplify,  should  appear  too 
high  for  the  aspirations  of  these  "  distinguished  pastors."  Oh 
no,  sir !  One  must  go  out  of  Massachusetts  to  find  a  "  grave 
body  of  divines  "  who  can  descend  to  the  "  bandying  of  such 
terms  of  vituperation  and  opprobrium  "  as  these  which  are  em- 
ployed by  yourself  and  your  co-laborer.  When  the  Essex 
South  Association  shall  have  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  tempted  to 
employ  weapons  of  defence  similar  to  these  which  seem  to  afford 
you  such  true  satisfaction, — when  the  members  of  that  honor- 
able body  shall  become  so  lost  to  reason  and  be  so  carried  away 
by  "  violence  of  passion,"  that  the  sayings  above-quoted  shall 
be  the  only  ones  in  which  their  feelings  can  find  appropriate 
expression, — then,  despairing  of  help  within  their  own  circle, 
they  will  turn  with  buoyant  heart,  to  the  distinguished  men 
who  represent  the  American  Bible  Union,  for  a  pen  adequate  to 
the  task  of  writing  their  defence  ! 
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Whether  the  individual  whom  you  style  "  George  P.  Jewett " 
(p.  10,)  thus  incorrectly  announcing  my  name,  and  withholding 
from  me  the  most  common  title  of  civility, — doing  this,  it  may 
be  presumed,  either  "  in  the  rush  and  haste  with  which  "  your 
"  pamphlet  was  prepared  for  the  public,"  or  because  you  wrote 
"  too  much  under  the  influence  of  passion  "  to  care  whether  you 
clothed  your  thoughts  in  the  dress  of  ordinary  complaisance, — 
whether  in  my  review,  I  used  language  which  will  bear  favor- 
able comparison,  on  the  score  of  Christian  courtesy,  with  your 
own,  I  cheerfully  leave  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  an  intelli- 
gent public. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  with  respect, 

GEO.  B.  JEWETT. 
Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  1868. 


[A  Supplement  to  this  article  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
this  Review.] 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Constance  Aylmer,  a  Story  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  H.  F. 
P.  New  i  ork :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  Boston :  Graves  and 
Young.    1869.    pp.  847. 

Some  one  has  here  done  for  the  early  life  of  our  colonies,  Dutch 
and  Puritan,  and  for  the  better  type  of  American  Quakerism  as  well, 
what  the  author  of  the  "  Schonberg-Cotta  Family "  did  for  the 
Luther  epoch  in  Germany.  If  it  is— as  the  newspapers  say — a  new 
writer,  our  literature  may  be  entitled  to  further  enrichment  besides 
this  bright  and  pleasing  addition  to  its  treasures.  We  suspect  it  is 
not,  altogether — the  characteristic  faults  of  what  are  called  "young 
writers," — crudity,  diffuseness,  repetition,  extravagance,  and  dalli- 
ance with  pet  embellishments  of  style, — being  entirely  lacking.  The 
book  is  a  bit  of  faithful  and  happy  pre-Raphaelite  realism,  as  much 
so  as  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  Millais,  and  tells  its  story — a  sweet 
and  rich  one — with  uttermost  simplicity  and  purity  of  thought  and 
diction.  The  17th  century  at  New  Amsterdam,  Gravesend,  Breuk- 
lyn,  and  Eastward,  is  reproduced  with  that  sort  of  naturalness  and 
healthy  treatment  which  marks  the  author  of  "John  Halifax;"  varied 
with  threads  of  Indian  story  and  character,  and  a  glimpse  of  Crom- 
wellian  society  besides.  It  is  better  worth  the  name  "  Both  Sides 
the  Sea"  than  the  English  tale,  and  is  truer  to  the  innermost  core 
and  truth  of  Puritanism.  A  young  and  beautiful  Puritan  orphan, 
sent  to  America  to  find  a  home  with  a  Quaker  aunt  of  rare  goodness 
and  loveliness  of  character,  with  a  Cavalier  adventurer,  a  proud 
young  Virginian,  a  substantial  Quaker  politician,  and,  at  the  last,  a 
Puritan  Lord  of  Cromwell's  court,  for  lovers,  is  the  central  figure  of 
the  picture ;  but  with  easy  limning,  and  apparently  effortless  skill 
of  characterization,  a  varied  group  are  gathered  about  her,  Dutch 
colonists,  burgomasters,  councillors,  and  young  people,  English  qual- 
ity, of  the  Independent  persuasion  and  the  contrary,  with  a  back- 
ground of  freebooters  and  red  men,  and  a  glimpse  of  Cromwell 
himself  and  John  Milton.  Without  being  in  the  least  sensational, 
the  tale  is  full  of  incident,  befitting  those  primitive  times,  and 
avoiding  every  shade  of  sentimentalism,  it  is  colored  and  made 
winning  with  healthy  and  noble  feeling.  A  thoroughly  fresh  and 
sweet  book,  which  will  beguile  many,  we  hope,  by  the  loveliness 
and  simple  picturesqueness  of  the  characters,  and  the  charming  nat- 
uralness of  the  narrative,  into  sympathy  with  what  is  heartily  pure 
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and  true,  and  a  deeper  interest  in  the  genuine  and  grand  souls  whose 
lives  lie  underneath  what  we  live  to-day.  Mr.  Scribner  has  seldom 
made  a  better  use  of  his  busy  types  than  in  giving  to  the  new  year 
this  wholesome  specimen  of  American  literature.  Some  of  the 
"subjective"  passages, — to  borrow  a  word  out  of  philosophy, — the 
delicate  and  fine  tracery  of  womanly  consciousness,  make  us  suspect 
a  gentler  and  more  expert  hand  than  that  of  a  man. 

The  Students  Scripture  History ;  the  New  Testament^  with  Intro- 
duction connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
By  William  Smith,  LL.  D.    Harpers. 

Dr.  William  Smith,  the  distinguished  classical  professor  in  two 
of  the  chief  Congregational  Colleges  of  England,  and  now  Classical 
Examiner  in  London  University,  is  an  example  of  the  unwonted 
union  of  ability  for  the  profoundest  authorship  on  subjects  tasking 
advanced  scholarship,  and  for  the  instruction  of  youthful  scholars. 
The  portable,  compact,  comprehensive  Students9  Histories  he  has 
given  to  Great  Britain  meet  most  happily  the  wants  of  those  who 
have  not  gone  far  in  the  world  of  learning,  and  wish  to  go  forward 
thoroughly  and  with  the  best  results.  Those  on  which  he  has  him- 
self done  most  strike  us  as  the  very  best  of  the  series.  For  the 
Scripture  Histories  he  had  peculiar  qualifications  and  command  of 
most  valuable  material  in  having  been  editor  of  the  great  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible. 

One  special  excellence  of  this  New  Testament  History  is  in  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Introduction.  There  is  a  dark  border  land 
lying  between  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  times.  Most 
educated  Christians  know  little  or  nothing  of  it.  It  embraces  a 
great  transition  period.  Dr.  Smith  could  not  properly  attach  his 
account  of  this  to  the  Old  Testament  History.  It  does  not  require 
a  volume  by  itself,  nor  would  such  a  volume  be  sought.  But  it 
forms  the  appropriate  and  instructive  opening  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment story.  Another  special  excellence  is  the  skill  with  which 
controverted  points  are  handled.  Some  of  our  brethren  in  Great 
Britain  object  to  Dr.  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  that  it  admits  too 
much  unsettling  criticism.  Hence  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander^  new  and 
noble  enlarged  edition  of  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia.  But  this  fault  is 
entirely  avoided  in  the  New  Testament  History.  Points  which 
criticism  has  attacked,  but  not  unsettled,  are  simply  given  as  estab- 
lished. All  that  learning  has  done  to  elucidate  and  freshen  the 
facts  is  brought  under  requisition.  The  Notes  and  Illustrations, 
and  small  print  discussions  of  books,  sects,  forms  of  worship,  chro- 
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nologios,  genealogies,  and  obscurer  historical  matters  are  every  way 
admirable.     The  maps  and  wood  cuts  are  excellent. 

Lectures  on  Natural  Theology  ;  or,  Nature  and  the  Bible  from  the 
same  Author.  (Lowell  institute  Lectures.)  By  Pres.  Ciiad- 
bourxe,  Wisconsin  State  University,  formerly  Prof.  Natural 
History  in  Williams  College.  New  X  ork :  Putnam  <fc  Son.  pp. 
320. 

Since  Paley  was  voted  insufficient  no  one  has  taken  his  place  in 
our  college  instruction  in  Natural  Theology.  Evidently  it  is  a  place 
which  cannot  be  always  left  vacant.  A  deist  would  object  to  the 
last  two  lectures  (XL,  XII.)  in  Pres.  Chadbourne's  able  and  attractive 
little  volume,  that  they  treat  of  subjects  outside  the  domain  of 
Natural  Theology.  They  discourse  of  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to 
man's  moral  nature,  and  of  the  Mosaic  and  Geologic  Records.  But 
he  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  object  to  the  whole  book  on  the  same 
grounds.  The  XL  lecture  discusses  the  Bible  as  a  "  natural  provis- 
ion" for  man's  moral  powers,  and  all  through  the  volume  the  Bible 
in  this  aspect  is  in  the  lecturer's  view.  Indeed,  it  is  not  Natural 
Theology  per  se>  at  large,  on  which  he  here  discourses,  but  the 
insufficiency  of  it  without  the  Scriptures.  His  course  was  defined 
by  Mr.  Lowell's  provision  in  terms :  "  I  wish  a  course  of  lectures  to 
be  delivered  on  Natural  Religion  showing  its  conformity  to  that  of 
our  Saviour."  "By  accepting  the  Bible,"  says  the  Xn.  lecture, 
"  we  round  out  and  complete  the  argument  from  design,  as  shown 
by  adaptation  of  means  to  ends."  Revelation  is  considered  as  the 
keystone  of  the  logical  arch.  The  body  of  his  work  is  full  of  fresh 
and  pertinent  matter,  aptly  handled,  in  the  light  of  modern  science. 
Less  space  is  occupied  with  the  single  argument  for  the  being  of 
God,  than  in  the  old  treatises,  and  no  space  with  metaphysical 
proofs  of  it  But  the  whole  book  is  really  an  argument  on  that 
point,  and  probably  a  more  effective  one  for  not  being  in  the  stereo- 
typed form.  The  clearness,  method,  and  logical  force  of  the  reason- 
ing make  it  admirable  for  purposes  of  instruction.  It  has  a  great 
deal  of  unpretending  merit. 

Great  Outline  of  Geography:  Text-Book  by  Theodore  S.  Fay. 
Putnam  &  Son.     pp.  238. 

Atlas  of  Universal  Geography,  by  the  same.  Same  publishers. 
VIIL  Plates. 

The  long  residence  of  the  author  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe 
brings  forth  rich  fruit  in  this  apparatus  for  teaching  geography. 
The  maps  are  of  unequalled  beauty.    An  intelligent  pupil  can  but 
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use  them  with  delight.  The  text-book  is  our  first  example  in  this 
line,  of  such  a  volume — "  a  teaching-machine  " — as  the  author  well 
styles  it,  made  on  the  thorough  and  condensed  plan  common  in 
Germany.  In  both  the  author  has  a  distinct  end  and  never  devi- 
ates from  it.  The  details  of  geographical  description  are  to  be 
found  in  books  of  a  very  different  sort,  for  example  the  elegant 
series  of  Prof.  Guyot,  and  Mrs.  Mary  II.  Smith,  (published  by 
Scribner,)  which  for  fulness,  correctness,  and  typographical  attrac- 
tions are  quite  unsurpassed.  Mr.  Fay's  purpose  is  to  produce  an 
"Outline,"  of  matchless  accuracy,  clearness,  and  completeness  as  an 
outline.  His  success  is  marvellous.  If  all  our  diplomats  would 
bring  home  such  results  of  their  residence  abroad  they  would  con- 
fer such  a  benefit  as  no  one  before  him  has  bestowed  on  his  native 
land.  One  mark  of  the  preparation  of  the  maps  in  Germany, 
besides  the  form  and  printing,  (the  text-book  too  is  German  all  over,) 
is  seen  in  the  plates  on  opposite  pages  giving  Germany  in  1865,  and 
Germany  in  1866.  A  single  definition  shows  that  our  worthy 
diplomat  is -more  familiar  with  foreign  lands  than  with  our  own 
West.  A  prairie  is  defined  as  "  an  extensive  tract  of  land  mostly 
level,"  &c,  "as  in  the  United  States,  between  the  Ohio,  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  five  great  lakes."  A  great  deal  of  this  region  is  not 
mostly  level,  and  beyond  the  Mississippi  the  rolling  prairies  would 
certainly  never  be  so  described. 

There  is  getting  to  be,  even  in  our  American  school  literature,  a 
science  of  geography.  We  are  greatly  indebted  for  this  to  Carl 
Ritter,  and  his  accomplished  translator,  Rev.  W.  L.  Gage.  The 
days  have  utterly  passed  away  when 

<(  Geographers  on  pathless  downs 
Placed  elephants  for  want  of  towns." 

History  of  the  Town  of  Winc/iendon,  (Worcester  Co.,)  Mass., 
from  the  Grant  of  Ipswich  Canada  in  1735  to  the  Present  Time. 
By  Rev.  A.  P.  Mabvin.  Winchendon :  published  by  the  Author. 
1868. 

The  first  look  at  this  portly  volume  starts  the  question :  What 
can  there  be  in  the  annals  of  a  town  so  recently  settled  as  Winchen- 
don, to  fill  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  octavo  pages  ?  An  ex- 
amination of  the  contents  gives  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  book 
is  crowded  fitll  of  the  facte  of  local  history,  showing  the  whole  life 
of  the  people, — economical,  political,  social,  industrial,  educational 
and  religious, — from  the  first  settlement  to  the  present  day.  The 
volume  opens  with  a  brief  description  of  the  township,  from  which 
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it  appears  that  the  spenery  combines  many  attractive  features,  while 
the  bold  summits  of  Wachusett  and  the  grand  Monadnock  are  visi- 
ble at  a  distance,  the  one  on  the  south,  the  other  at  the  north. 
Besides  the  usual  topics  found  in  town  histories,  the  author  has 
given  much  attention  to  roads  and  bridges ;  and  also  to  school  dis- 
tricts and  school-houses,  in  old  times.  Every  person  can  learn 
when  the  road  on  which  he  lives  was  accepted.  Descendants  to 
the  latest  generation  can  find  where  their  remote  ancestors  attended 
school,  by  refering  to  the  map.  In  the  chapter  on  Business,  the 
location  of  every  mill,  and  the  time  when  it  was  built,  is  given.  The 
record  of  Winchendon  in  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  late  War  of 
Freedom,  is  traced  with  great  fulness.  The  History  is  comprised 
in  thirty-three  chapters,  and  is  arranged  under  distinct  heads  on 
topics,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  Annals.  There  is  a  chapter  of 
forty-three  pages  on  "  The  Town  as  a  Parish,"  and  then  a  separate 
account  of  all  the  churches  in  the  town.  We  have  not  room  to 
indicate  the  contents  in  full,  but  it  would  seem  that  nothing  has 
been  overlooked  which  would  make  the  work  interesting  and  valu- 
able to  natives  or  residents  of  the  town.  The  author  informs  the 
reader  in  the  Introduction,  that  he  has  verified  all  the  facts  by  ref- 
erence to  original  authorities.  All  the  records  of  the  town,  of 
churches  and  religious  societies,  of  lyceums  and  fire  companies,  &c, 
&c,  have  been  carefully  read  and  copied,  so  far  as  needed.  The 
information  of  aged  people,  and  the  reports  of  tradition  have  been 
sifted  and  compared  to  get  the  residuum  of  reliable  fact. 

The  volume  is  uncommonly  well  illustrated.  There  is  an  out- 
line of  the  town,  showing  former  and  present  boundaries ;  a  map, 
containing  numbers  instead  of  names,  accompanied  by  a  printed 
sheet,  on  which  may  be  found  the  names  of  the  first  occupant  of 
any  house,  as  well  as  those  who  have  lived  there  subsequently ;  a 
map  of  the  principal  villages  on  the  same  plan ;  a  plan  of  the  old 
common ;  and  a  plan  of  the  original  division  of  lots,  with  the  names 
of  the  owners.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  beautiful  pictures, 
showing  the  scenery  and  the  architecture  of  the  place.  Nine  elegant 
lithographic  portraits,  including  one  of  the  author  of  "  Over  the 
river,"  add  to  the  value  of  the  work.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  there  is  a  full  Table  of  Contents  and  an  Index  of  Names. 

The  New  England  Tragedies  in  Prose.    By  Rowland  H.  Allen. 
Boston :  Nichols  &  Noyes.    pp.  156.     1869. 

This  little  volume  seems  to  have  been  called  out  by  the  late 
complaining  cadences  of  Longfellow,  and  by  the  want  of  full  justice 
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to  Cotton  Mather  and  others  in  the  prose  of  Palfrey  whose  eloquent 
words  have  just  now  rung  through  the  land.  Mr.  Allen  has  made 
a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  of  history,  as  they  are  coming  to 
light,  in  regard  to  "The  Coming  of  the  Quakers"  and  "The  Witch- 
craft Delusion."  He  has  made  a  good  beginning ;  but  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  discussion  is  not  yet  closed. 

The  Child  Wife  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Two  Worlds.  By  Captain  Mayne 
Reid.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  Boston  :  for  sale  by  Nichols 
&  Noyes.    pp.  402.    1869. 

Mayne  Reid's  sensational  style  has  full  play  about  the  great 
watering-places,  over  both  continents  and  among  a  great  variety  of 
characters.  The  original  part  is  that  of  a  military  man  and  author 
falling  deeply  in  love  with  a  little  girl,  and  following  love's  tight 
noose  through  all  desperate  opposition  and  fortune  until  the  excit- 
ing and  well-sustained  plot  ends  in  success,  which  of  course  makes 
his  head  swim. 

The  Garden  of  Sorrows  ;  or  the  Ministry  of  Tears.  By  Rev.  JonN 
Atkinson.  New  York  :  Carleton  &  Lanahan.  For  sale  by 
James  P.  Magee,  5  Cornhill,  Boston,    pp.  203. 

Here  is  a  thoroughly  devotional  book,  written  in  a  rich,  glowing 
style,  well  calculated  to  hold  the  general  reader.  The  nineteen 
chapters  are  headed,  Gethsemane,  The  Sorrowing  Lord,  The  Dis- 
ciples in  Sorrow,  A  Sorrowing  Church,  Eminent  Examples  of  Sor- 
row, Daughters  of  Sorrow,  Springs  of  Sorrow,  Despondency,  Temp- 
tation^ <fcc,  <fcc. 

The  Parables  of  our  JLord,  Explained  and  Applied.  By  Rev. 
Francis  Bourdillon,  M.  A.  New  York :  Carleton  &  Lanahan. 
For  sale  at  the  New  England  Methodist  Depository,  5  Cornhill, 
Boston.    An  American  edition  of  pp.  327. 

This  is  a  handsome  volume  in  a  clear  and  fresh  style,  prepared 
for  the  intelligent  people  rather  than  for  the  learned,  on  subjects 
that  can  never  grow  old. 

UaWs  Alphabet  of  Gteology  ;  or  First  Lessons  in  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  with  suggestions  on  the  relations  of  rocks  to  soil. 
By  S.  R.  Hall,  LL.  D.,  author  of  Lectures  on  "  School  Keeping," 
"Geology  and  History  of  Vermont,"  &c.  With  illustrations. 
Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln,    pp.  196.    $0.90. 

This  is  a  timely  volume,  well  adapted  to  afford  the  young  much 
knowledge  of  the  rocks,  minerals,  metals  and  soils, — objects  daily 
seen,  but  of  the  names,  importance  and  value  of  which  many  remain 
ignorant  even  to  old  age.  It  may  be  used  while  prosecuting  other 
studies,  and  might  be  introduced  into  common  and  other  schools. 
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Gleanings  among  the  Sheaves.  By  C.  H.  Spurgbox.  Second 
edition.  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.  Boston  :  for  sale  by 
Nichols  &  Hall,  and  by  the  Mass.  S.  S.  &  Pub.  Society, 
pp.  223.     1869. 

This  little  gilt  volume,  with  its  tinted  paper  and  short  golden 
extracts,  will  show  the  wonderful  power  and  fervid  piety  of  the 
great  preacher.  Its  index  of  subjects  renders  it  valuable  for  choice 
quotations  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

Tobacco  and  its  Effects.  A  Prize  Essay  of  48  pages,  showing  that 
the  use  of  tobacco  is  a  physical,  mental,  moral  and  social  evil. 
By  Henry  Gibbons,  M.  D.    For  sale  by  J.  P.  Magee,  Boston. 

Here  is  a  calm,  clear  statement  of  the  scientific  facts  wliich  reveal 
the  debasing  and  ruinous  effects  of  tobacco.  Let  it  go  into  every 
family  and  be  read  by  all. 

The  Gates  Ajar.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Boston  : 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.    pp.  248.     18G9. 

That  Miss  Phelps  is  an  uncommonly  able  and  attractive  writer 
has  been  often  demonstrated,  and  is  again  in  this  pungent  book. 
It  is  in  the  style  of  an  autobiography  of  one  who  is  smitten  with  a 
great  loss, — the  loss  of  a  loved  brother.  To  the  sufferer,  friends  of 
all  kinds  come  to  comfort,  and  some  of  them  in  a  most  absurd  and 
often  excruciating  way.  Much  of  the  severity  towards  such  per- 
sons is  deserved,  and  serves  them  right.  But  the  caricature,  "  Dea- 
con Quirk,"  looks  some  like  a  bid  for  those  readers  who  already 
think  little  enough  of  deacons,  and  churches,  and  the  Bible.  The 
true  and  beautiful  consolation  is  well  drawn,  and  the  glimpses  of 
the  other  life  are  reviving. 

Poems.  By  Lucy  Larcom.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  pp. 
275.    1869. 

The  verses  in  this  volume  are  various  in  subject  and  style.  Some 
of  them  are  very  pretty,  none  of  them  of  great  power.  Several  of 
them  intimate  that  their  author  does  not  think  highly  or  hopefully 
of  married  life.  The  following  selections  may  servo  as  pleasing 
specimens  of  the  volume : — 

They  whose  hearts  are  whole  and  strong, 

Loving  holiness, 
Living  clean  from  soil  of  wrong, 

Wearing  truth's  white  dress, — 
They  unto  no  far-off  height 

Wearily  need  climb ; 
Heaven  to  them  is  close  in  sight 

From  these  shores  of  time. 
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Only  the  anointed  eye 

Sees  in  common  things, — 
Gleams  dropped  daily  from  the  sky, — 

Heavenly  blossomings. 
To  the  hearts  where  light  has  birth 

Nothing  can  be  drear ; 
Budding  through  the  bloom  of  earth, 

Heaven  is  always  near. 

"Take  the  fruit  I  give  you,"  says  the  bending  tree ; 
"  Nothing  but  a  burden  is  it  all  to  me. 
Lighten  ye  my  branches ;  let  them  toss  in  air ! 
Only  leave  me  freedom  next  year's  load  to  bear." 

"Do  my  waters  cheer  thee,"  says  the  gurgling  spring, 
"  With  the  crystal  coolness  'tis  their  life  to  bring  ? 
Leave  me  not  to  stagnate,  creeping  o'er  the  plain ; 
Drink  for  thy  refreshment ;  drink  and  come  again ! " 

"  Can  I  yield  you  blessings  ?  "  says  the  friendly  heart. 
"  Fear  not  I  am  poorer,  though  I  much  impart. 
Wherefore  should  you  thank  me  ?  giving  is  my  need. 
Love  that  wrought  none  comfort  sorrow  were  indeed." 

leaving  Jesus  Early.    A  True  Life.    Philadelphia  :  Presbyterian 
Publication  Committee,    pp.  164.     $0.50. 

A  plain  narrative  of  the  coming  and  early  going  of  a  dear  little 
girl. 

The  Mass.  S.  S.  and  Publishing  Society,  13  Cornhill,  Boston, 
have  for  sale  the  following  excellent  books : — 

Glimpses  of  Christ,  in  Holy  Scripture.  By  Thomas  Laurie,  D.  D. 
Published  by  Gould  <fc  Lincoln,  Boston,  pp.  264.  1869.  $1.50. 
The  book  contains  twenty  ably  written  chapters  on  such  important 
subjects  as  Looking  unto  Jesus,  First  Witnesses  for  Christ,  Walk- 
ing with  Christ,  <fcc,  &c. 

A  Booh  about  Dominies  ;  being  the  reflections  and  recollections 
of  a  member  of  the  profession.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston,  pp.  265.  1869.  The  English  schoolmaster's  profession  is 
here  set  forth  by  a  kind-hearted,  half  serious,  half  comic  old  man, 
who  loves  "  boys,5*  but  hates  "  young  gentlemen ; "  who  regards  sin 
and  death  the  two  great  sorrows  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  who  kept 
and  believes  in  a  "  Lion  "  for  his  boys'  hands  instead  of  a  "  birch  n 
for  their  backs.  The  book  will  prove  useful  to  the  members  of  this 
important  profession  ;  though  we  are  far  enough  from  agreeing  with 
it  in  saying  clergymen's  "occupation  is  gone;  we  dominies  are 
stepping  into  their  place." 
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Archies  Shadow.  By  Lynde  Palmer.  Published  by  Moore  & 
Nims,  Troy,  N.  Y.  pp.  355.  This  is  one  of  the  popular  "Magnet 
Stories,"  like  "  Drifting  and  Steering."  Anger,  the  great  soul-shadow 
in  its  outbursts,  its  consequences  and  the  way  to  conquer  it,  is  por- 
trayed in  a  charming  story,  adapted  to  youth  in  its  style,  yet  written 
with  such  power  that  older  persons  will  eagerly  read  it  through. 

Stella  Ashton ;  or  Conquered  Faults.  By  Mrs.  C.  T.  Barlow. 
Published  by  J.  C.  Garrigus  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  pp.  264.  Vari- 
ous faults,  such  as  discontent,  teasing,  complaining,  procrastinating, 
falsehood,  &c,  and  the  way  to  gain  the  victory  over  them,  are 
beautifully  developed  in  a  charming  story.  It  cannot  fail  to  do 
good. 

Spectacles  far  Young  Eyes.  By  S.  W.  Lander.  New  York : 
Sheldon  <fc  Co.  pp.  203.  1869.  The  "  sights  "  of  New  York  City 
here  shown  to  children,  in  a  pleasant  style,  and  with  many  historic 
facts  and  incidents  thrown  in,  are  The  Harbor,  A  Walk  in  Broad- 
way, The  Manhattoes,  West  Point,  Bowling  Green,  Barnum's 
Museum,  Greenwood,  Central  Park,  <fcc 

How  Not  to  be  Sick.  A  sequel  to  "  Philosophy  of  Eating."  By 
Albert  J.  Bellows,  M.  D.  New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton. 
Boston :  H.  A.  Young,    pp.  366. 

For  thorough  and  original  investigation,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  Dr.  B.  is  acknowledged  to  have  few  equals. 
He  is  a  Ilomoeopathist  in  practice  and  believes  in  the  wise  choice  of 
food.  He  thinks  butter,  sugar,  starch,  <fcc,  are  chief  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  gives  very  many  valuable  tables,  rules  and  suggestions 
which  look  rational  and  practical.  He  is  certainly  laboring  in  a 
right  direction,  and  it  is  time  all  the  people  read  and  thought  far 
more  than  they  do  on  this  whole  subject  of  the  prevention  of 
disease. 

Religion,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  or  the  Church  during  the 
French  Revolution.  Prepared  from  the  French  of  M.  Edmond  De 
Pressense',  by  Rev  John  P.  Lacroix,  A.  M.  New  York :  Carle- 
ton  &  Lanahan.  For  sale  by  James  P.  Magee,  agent  of  the  New 
England  Methodist  Depository,  5  Cornhill,  Boston. 

This  American  edition  is  an  abridgment  of  the  recent  work  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  the  object  of  which  is  to  describe,  from  an  enlight- 
ened Christian  stand-point,  the  vicissitudes  of  religion  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  civil  power  in  France  during  the  eventful  years  from 
1789  to  1802.  Nothing  more  interesting  and  important  to  Ameri- 
can readers  has  lately  appeared  than  this  vigorous  handling  of  the 
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.great  subjects  and  characters  which  distinguish  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. We  are  surprised  that  such  bold  utterances  in  regard  to 
Napoleon  and  his  despotic  system  should  be  allowed  publication  in 
France.  He  is  called  a  despot,  and  his  sneers  at  the  idea  of  free- 
dom, and  his  sacrilegious  use  of  religion  for  his  personal  advance- 
ment, are  exposed  with  an  unflinching  hand.  More  thrilling  than 
any  fiction  are  the  exhibitions  and  descriptions  of  those  strangest 
personages  which  the  strangest  period  of  history  developed.  The 
brief  fourteen  years  of  the  Revolution  left  all  succeeding  times 
in  astonishment  at  the  names  of  Mirabeau,  Desmoulins,  Danton, 
Hebert,  Chaumette,  Anacharsis,  Clootz,  Marat,  Charlotte  Corday, 
Robespierre,  Talleyrand  and  General  Bonaparte. 

Watchwords  far  the  Warfare  of  Life.  From  Dr.  Martin  Luther. 
Translated  and  arranged  by  the  author  of  the  Chronicle*  of  the 
Schdnberg-Cotta  Family.  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.  Boston : 
for  sale  by  A.  F.  Graves,    pp.  330.    1869. 

As  is  manifest  to  all,  this  book  is  full  of  short,  rich  extracts  from 
the  multifarious  writings  of  one  whose  "prose  is  a  half-battle;" 
and  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  u  few  deeds  are  equal  to  his  words." 

Moral  Uses  of  Dark   Things.     By  Horace  Bushnbll.     New 
York :   Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    Boston  :   for  sale  by  H.  A. 
*    Young  &  Co. 

The  republication,  from  Hours  at  Home,  of  these  beautiful  and, 
in  their  wayr  unrivalled  essays,  only  needs  to  be  announced.  Who 
else  can  write  like  this  crooked  theologian  on  such  themes  as,  "  Of 
Night  and  Sleep,"  uOf  Want  and  Waste,"  "Of  Non-intercourse 
between  Worlds,"  "  Of  Winter,"  "  Of  the  Mutabilities  of  Life," 
u  Of  the  Sea,"  Ac.  ? 

The  National  Temperance  Society  has  lately  published  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  books : 

J>hiKp  JSckerfs  Struggles  and  Triumph**    18mo.    pp.  216.    10.60. 

This  interesting  narrative  of  a  noble,  manly  boy,  in  an  intem- 
perate home,. fighting  with. the  wrong,  and  battling  for  the  right, 
should  be  read  by  every  child  in  the  land.  Though '.yielding  to 
repeated  temptation,  Philip  sought  and  found  grace  to  overcome ; 
and  after  severe  struggles  came  full  and  glorious  triumph. 

The  Broken  Rock.  Bv'Kruna,  author  of  "Lift  a  Little,"  etc. 
18mo.    pp.  139.    $0.50. 

It  beautifully  illustrates  the  silent  and  holy  influence  of  a  meek 
and  lowly  spirit  upon  the  heartless  rumseller,  until  the  rocky  heart 

VOL.  IX*— MO.  XLV.  8 
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was  broken.  The  high  reputation  of  the  author  is  well  Sustained; 
and  the  book  cannot  fail  of  exerting  a  powerful  influence  for  good. 
J.  N.  Stearns,  publishing  agent,  172  William  Street,  New  York. 

J.  P.  SkeHy  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  hare  sent  us  the  following  ex- 
cellent volumes,  which  we  commend  to  all  who  are  in  search  of 
touching  books  which  leave  good  impressions. 

Nothing  but  Leaves,    pp.  288.    $1.25. 

Sappy  Days  at  Fembahk.    pp.  232.    $1. 

OretcherCs  Troubles.  A  story  of  German  peasant  life.  pp.  182. 
$0.75. 

Mary  Morns  and  Her  Friend.    $0.75. 

Lily's  Looking- Glass.    $0.45. 

Pictures  and  Stories  of  Animals.  For  the  little  ones  at  home, 
by  Mrs.  Sanborn  Tknvxt.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  Boston : 
tfichols  &  Noyes. 

Six  handsome  volumes  of  150  pages  each,  in  red  covers,  with 
hundreds  of  wood  engravings,  and  all  put  up  in  a  paper  box,  forms 
one  of  the  prettiest  book  presents  for  boys  and  girls,  of  the  season. 
Birds;  Quadrupeds;  Bees  and  Insects;  Fishes  and  Reptiles;  Sea 
Shells  and  River  Shells;  Sea  Urchins,  Star  Fish  and  Corals;  are 
the  titles  of  these  six  beautiful  volumes. 

Juvenile  Picture  Books.  Series  I.  By  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  Philadelphia. 

These  Picture  Books  consist  of  ten  beautifully  illustrated  stories 
in  paper  covers,  having  an  attractive  religious  cast.  The  titles  are : 
The  Good  Shepherd,  Missionary  Stories,  Book  about  Animals,  Book 
about  Birds,  My  Christmas  Present,  Sea  Stories,  My  Birthday 
Present,  Bible  Stories,  My  Father's  Gift,  My  Mother's  Gift.  If  the 
children  read  these  books  they  will  grow  better;  they  %eiU  read 
them  if  they  can  get  them. 
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Oub  Apology  for  less  variety  in  this  number  is  the  length,  abil- 
ity, importance  and  timeliness  of  the  four  papers  here  given.  As 
often  happens  with  articles,  sermons  and  "  store  bills,"  they  were 
longer  than  they  were  meant  to  be  and  could  neither  be  omitted 
nor  shortened  any  more.  But  they  are  wide-awake  and  exhaust- 
ive ;  each  in  its  way,  will  be  read  through  by  all  who  begin  them, 
and  will  satisfy  that  class  of  our  readers  which  has  been  hinting  to 
us  that  our  articles  inclined  to  be  too  short ;  while  those  who  are 
asking  for  shorter  articles  and  more  of  them,  will  find  that  they 
now  have  a  good  large  number,  and  that  "  patient  waiters  are  no 
losers. 

We  are  glad  to  say  to  the  friends  who  have  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  this  Review  from  the  beginning,  that  we 
enter  upon  the  new  year  with  more  positive  encouragements  than 
ever  before.  Without  agencies  or  any  special  efforts  our  subscrib- 
ers have  increased  one  hundred;  new  and  valuable  contributors 
are  constantly  seeking  to  address  the  Congregational  ministers  and 
churches  through  these  pages ;  never  before  have  we  received  so 
many  encouraging  letters  from  ministers  and  laymen,  assuring  us 
that  we  are  doing  a  good  work ;  and  at  last  the  pecuniary  tide  has 
turned  from  loss  to  gain,  so  that  the  income  of  the  Review  has 
exceeded  all  expenses  by  several  hundred  dollars. 

We  now  ask  our  friends  East  and  West  to  speak  good  words  for 
us,  and  make  our  work  and  our  aims  better  known,  thus  aiding  us 
to  accomplish  our  cherished  plans  of  improvement  by  doubling  our 
subscription  list  this  year.  For  such  co-operation  we  promise  that 
the  Congregational  churches  and  ministers  and  the  cause  and  king- 
dom of  our  adorable  Redeemer  shall  be  the  gainers. 

Dr.  Wtckofp  ow  the  Rampage.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  WyckoflJ  "Cor. 
Sec  Am.  Bible  Union,"  has  published  a  terrible  pamphlet  in  reply 
to  the  article  of  Prof.  Jewett  in  our  last  September  number.  As 
a  prelude  to  the  thunderings  and  lightnings  and  wild  battle  upon 
Mr.  Jewett  and  the  Essex  South  Association,  the  excited  Doctor 
points  his  longest  digit  at  the  editors  of  this  Review,  and  cries 
44  tyrannical ! "  "  dishonorable ! "  "  timid ! "  because  we  have,  as  he 
says,  condemned  the  translators  of  the  new  immersion  Bible  "  and 
their  works  to  infamy,  and  utterly  refuse  every  offer  of  explanation 
or  justification." 
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This  is  news  to  us,  certainly !  Every  offer  of  explanation !  It 
is  strange  that  even  an  excited  man  should  print  such  a  statement 
and  then  actually  append  to  it  the  correspondence  which  plainly 
convicts  him  of  misstatement ! 

Dr.  Wyckoff  asked  us  if  an  article  would  "  be  acceptable  n  to  us 
"Upon  the  reasons  for  revising  the  common  English  version,  the 
condition  of  the  original  text,  and  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained 
in  the  Revised  Testament  I"  Of  course,  this  was  a  new  subject. 
We  had  published  nothing  about  "the  reasons  for  revising  the  com- 
mon English  version,"  and  did  not  wish  to  open  that  subject.  Dr. 
Wyckoff  himself  admitted  this  when  writing  his  letter,  by  adding 
that  all  the  wide  work  laid  out  would  be  done  up  in  "twenty  pages," 
and  that  only  "  the  leading  points  in  Prof.  Jewett's  article  "  would 
**  receive  incidental  attention ! "  Of  course  we  replied  that  4<  it 
would  be  turning  aside  from  our  aims  and  productive  of  no  good, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  for  us  to  publish  anything  in  the  proposed, 
direction" 

How  absurd,  then,  it  is  in  Dr.  W.  to  charge  us  with  refusing, 
?  every  offer  of  explanation ! "  How  laughable  in  Dr.  W.  to  go* 
on  at  this  rate : — 

'  "  It  is  natural,  indeed,  that  the  consciousness  of  wrong  should  raftdsr  an 
editor  timid  I  To  allow  that  wrong  to  be  exposed  to  his  readers,  must  be  a 
profound  humiliation ! !  But  a  noble-minded  man  would  prefer  to  undergo 
that  humiliation,  rather  than  to  allow  the  innocent  to  suffer  from  false  accu- 
sation, when  an  appeal  is  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  truth  and  justice  II  lw 

»  • 

O  injured  innocence !  O  truth  crushed  to  earth !  Could  you  not 
rise  again,  except  through  our  Review,  and  that  in  a  round  about 
way  which  would  only  reach  what  we  had  published  "  incidentally  fw 

In  truth,  no  proposed  writer  ever  asked  us  to  publish,  even  on' 
those  remote  subjects,  nor  seemed  to  desire  it.  .  Dr,  W.  wrote  to 
us,  "  I  have  this  day  consulted  Dr.  Conant  and  he  has  consented  to 
prepare  an  article ! "  i.  e.,  Dr.  C.  declined  any  direct  answer  and 
proposed  to  change  the  subject !  Indeed,  did  not  the  disappoint- 
ment of  our  declination  show  that  this  consulting  Dr.  C,  and  his 
consenting  to  reply  was  a  mere  dodge  and  shuffle  for  the  purpose 
of  foisting  into  our  Review,  under  the  garb -of  pet  subjects,  such  a 
bitter  and  unworthy  personal  article  as  that  of  Dr.  Conant's  in  the 
Examiner  and  Chronicle  of  Dec.  3d  ?  And  what  better  could  we 
expect  of  one  who  volunteers  to  convict  himself  by  the  publication, 
of  private  correspondence,  perhaps  by  using,  money-  given  for  the 
circulating  of  the  new  Bible  I 
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It  was  plain  enough  to  us  that  Prof.  Jewett  had  utterly  annihi- 
lated the  new  version,  Dr.  G.  himself  seeming  to  admit  it,  and  that 
no  reply  could  be  made.  This  will  be  fully  manifest  to  all  who 
will  read  the  keen  and  searching  Letter  of  Prof  Jewett  to  Dr. 
Wyckoff  in  the  present  number.  To  be  sure  it  was  hard  to  expe- 
rience such  a  sudden  and  irretrievable  overthrow,  and  we  are  truly 
sorry  it  was  necessary.  But  if  $60,000  were  begged  of  Christian 
people  annually  and  spent  in  the  miserable  attempt  to  turn  the 
Holy  Bible  into  a  sectarian  popgun,  it  was  time  that  some  flashing 
sword  struck  and  struck  home. 

A  Young  Giant  Growing.  For  years  and  years  the  multipli- 
cation of  benevolent  societies,  and  especially  of  Sabbath  school 
and  other  religious  publication  societies,  was  the  crying  evil  in  our 
churches.  It  was  also  seriously  felt  that  the  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  undenominational  and  very  general  books  and  tracts  had 
been  pushed  altogether  out  of  proportion ;  and  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  efficiency  and  growth  of  Congregationalism,  as  a  vast  power 
for  Christ  and  his  kingdom  in  the  world,  that  our  people  should 
have  their  interests  and  funds  specially  drawn  to  the  publication  of 
books  and  tracts  of  a  deeper  and  more  thorough  character.  There 
was  a  time  when  our  religious  literature  and  influence  was  power- 
fully concentrated.  For  years  the  strong  tendency  had  been  to 
study  and  develop  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  deeper  ex- 
perience of  religion.  It  was  an  era  of  doctrines,  of  self-examina- 
tion and  of  personal  growth  in  piety  and  power.  There  was  call 
and  capital  for  expansion,  diffusion ;  and  the  result  was  a  going  out 
into  generous  union^  and  wide  co-operative  work,  in  ail  the  world* 
The  deep  and  mighty  springs  rose  and  broke  over  all  their  banks 
and  filled  the  world  with  revivals,  with  Bibles,  with  missionaries, 
home  and  foreign,  and  with  an  undenominational,  and  therefore 
necessarily  superficial  literature,  which,  nevertheless,  was  well  cal- 
culated for  immediate  and  vast  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of 
Amdamental  instruction  had  been  long  and  thoroughly  done  in 
families,  in  churches  and  in  society  in  general. 
■  Bat  the  time  has  come,  and  fully  and  painfully  come  for  replen- 
ishing and  securing  the  fountains.  They  are  in  danger  of  being 
utterly  neglected  and  destroyed.  Our  great  work  now  is  to  lay 
again  the  foundations  broadly  for  this  generation  and  this  new  era. 
The  importance  of  personal  culture,  thorough  experience,  weight 
of  character  and  fixed  and  definite  religious  principles,  has  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  long  and  energetic  call  to  activity.    The  rising 
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fltorm  of  unbelief  and  error,  of  immorality  and  extravagance,  can 
only  be  quelled  by  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  the  people,  as  of 
old,  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion.  The  first  principles 
of  the  Gospel  system,  the  Bible  itself,  and  indeed  the  very  charac- 
ter of  God  and  his  Christ,  are  on  trial  before  the  world,  in  our 
homes  and  churches,  and  in  all  this  new  generation,  as  never  be* 
fore.  When  the  accumulated  rubbish  shall  have  been  cleared  away 
to  that  the  mighty  foundations  of  Christian  faith  shall  be  made  to 
appear  in  their  depth  and  beauty ;  when  the  work  of  thorough  in- 
struction shall  have  been  once  more  accomplished,  we  may  expect 
to  see  a  time  of  wider  religious  diffusion  and  more  rapid  Christian 
advancement  than  any  in  the  past.  To  increase  the  calls  to  union 
and  superficial  activity  is  not  the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  our  times, 
nor  the  hope  of  the  church. 

Such  are  the  convictions  to  which  our  Congregational  ministers 
and  churches  have  been  slowly  but  surely  coming.  As  the  result 
of  these  convictions  the  Congregational  Sabbath  School  and  Pub* 
fishing  Society  has  been  formed,  out  of  two  former  societies.  Its 
plans  are  broad,  reaching  to  every  church  and  individual  in  our 
whole  denomination.  It  will  undertake  to  provide  and  distribute, 
at  the  lowest  cost,  all  the  books  and  tracts,  of  whatever  kind,  which 
our  churches  shall  need  for  all  their  great  and  growing  work. 
:  Its  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  books  is  a  token  of  what  it  will 
do  if  our  churches  will  now  come  forward  and  give  it  the  confi- 
dence and  the  funds  which  it  needs  and  for  which  it  is  getting 
ready  to  call  loudly  and  importunately.  It  is  verily  a  Young  Giant 
in  its  organization  and  in  its  prospective  capacities.  Will  our 
churches  nourish  and  protect  it,  and  share  in  its  glorious  triumphs 
fever  the  multiplying  and  oppressive  Philistines  ? 

A  Congregational  Mysteby.  Our  Congregational  House  re- 
mains unbuilt  and,  to  all  appearance,  will  so  remain  forever !  A 
profound  astonishment  to  all  other  denominations,  a  dark  mystery 
to  ourselves,  and  a  cause  of  sorrow,  we  doubt  not,  to  angels  and  to 
God !  Thousands  of  our  church  members  dwell  in  their  "  sealed 
houses ; "  our  merchant  princes  are  giving  millions  to  every  other 
good  object ;  our  churches  and  societies  are  building  monumental 
fhurches  on  every  hand;  and  yet  this  precious  opportunity  for 
binding  our  whole  people  together  as  a  mighty  working  agency  for 
Christ,  is  passing  away  1  Our  noble  House  for  garnering  the  hia^ 
tone  and  religious  relics  and  memorials  of  our  great  Pilgrim  an- 
cestry remains  but  an. imaginary  House  1    The  place  for  gathering 
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all  our  benevolent  and  publishing  societies,  the  headquarters  for 
our  anniversary  meetings  and  for  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans 
scattered  abroad,  is  likely  to  be  thought  of  as  a  pleasant  dream, 
except  for  the  sadness  of  its  answering  refrain,  "It  might  have 
been  1  *  For  the  small  sum  of  $200,000,  (of  which  $70,000  have 
been  given  and  are  waiting,  waiting,)  all  this  might  be  secured ! 
The  lower  story  of  such  a  building  might  be  rented  for  stores 
which  would  more  than  pay  the  interest  on  the  original  cost,  and 
the  repairs  and  insurance  on  the  whole  structure !  A  few  of  our 
best  and  most  far-seeing  men  have  declared,  repeatedly  and  with 
great  emphasis,  that  the  building  of  such  a  House  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  objects  now  before  the 
Christian  world !  And  yet,  O  mystery  of  mysteries !  our  good 
giving  men  and  our  generous  churches  care  for  none  of  these  things ! 
but  go  right  on  giving  to  union  institutions  and  efforts,  for  mere 
surface  work  and  temporary  effect,  the  very  success  of  which  will 
the  more  surely  bury  out  of  sight  the  original  source  and  instftf- 
ment  of  all  moral  power  on  this  continent ! 

Thb  Question  of  Atonement. — A  great  question  like  this,  once 
raised  for  attack  and  defence,  holds  the  mind  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity long.  Our  contributors  have  set  forth  exhaustively  the 
errors  of  Dr.  BushnelTs  book.  Such  errors  are  sure  to  be  clearly 
seen  at  last.  The  leading  article  in  our  present  number  aims  at 
thorough  work.  A  humble  Christian  in  the  Middle  States,  whom 
great  suffering  has  laid  aside  from  active  life,  and  inclined  to  much 
study  of  religious  subjects,  writes:  "I  never  met  with  writings  so 
profound,  evincing  such  depth  of  thought  and  beauty  of  expression, 
and  so  replete  with  deadly  poison.  He  is  a  truly  great  man  in 
intellect,  too  great,  I  think,  for  his  critics  and  reviewers  to  manage, 
and  does  on  this  account  more  harm  than  an  ordinary  errorist.  I 
would  not  like  to  part  with  his  writings — so  grand  in  conception, 
and  so  ravishing  in  style — but  I  would  like  to  have  a  work  contain- 
ing a  thorough  and  elaborate  refutation  of  his  Moral  View  of  the 
Atonement.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for 
some  giant  mind  to  spend  a  few  years  in  preparing  a  thorough  refu- 
tation.'' This  is  not  far  from  our  own  editorial  view  of  Dr.  Bushnell 
as  a  writer,  save  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  so  much  pro- 
fundity in  his  picturesque,  rich,  and  somewhat  lawless  style,— ^ 
sounder  and  clearer  men  seem  to  us  far  deeper, — nor  do  we  esteem 
it  so  vast  an  endeavor  to  overthrow  his  speculative  and  exegetical 
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His  whole  book  takes  away  meaning  from  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Revelation,  where  we  have  the  final  inspired  estimate  of  Christ's 
sacrifice.  "Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of 
every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation."  "A  Lamb  as 
it  had  been  slain."  Can  any  reader  feel  that  Dr.  BushnelTs  book 
places  the  Saviour  as  this  chapter  does  ?  He  tries  to  enlarge  and 
dilute  the  meaning  of  vicarious,  till  all  good  beingsjhave  the  honor 
of  it  as  well  as  their  Lord,  and  in  the  same  sense.  He  ignores  the 
fact  that  no  other  person  of  ever  so  exalted  virtue  ever  had  such 
relations  to  the  Celestial  Government  as  He.  Universal  obligation 
and  the  nature  of  love  can  put  none  in  His  seat.  Love  is  of  many 
kinds  and  degrees.  The  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus  we  are  bid- 
den to  have,  and  we  may  have  sincere  religious  love  and  not  have 
His  atoning  mind  for  others — as  related  to  government  and  salva- 
tion, even  if  we  "fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  His  afflictions,'' 
which  few  Christians,  we  fear,  feel  the  obligation  to  do  as  they 
should.  The  analogy  from  human  love  attempted  by  Dr.  Bushnell 
is  a  far  more  deplorable  failure  than  any  "political  analogy."  For 
there  is  a  niche  of  peculiar  and  unexampled  honor  which  our  Lord 
fills  in  the  Kingdom  of  Love  by  virtue  of  the  shedding  of  His 
blood.  There  is  an  elevation  Scripture  reserves  for  Him.  Dr. 
Bushnell's  work  upon  it  is  levelling  work.  If  we  should  not  say 
that  he  quite  takes  away  our  Lord,  he  widens  His  sepulchre  into  a 
great  cemetery,  and  fills  it  with  so  many  revered  forms,  that  we 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  JERm.  His  theory  is  really  the  old 
martyr  theory  elevated  a  little,-— or  the  element  of  self-sacrifice  for 
the  truth  thrown  into  the  background,  and  that  of  self-sacrifice 
for  others  brought  forward.  After  he  has  done  his  best  to  elevate 
■the  character  and  work  of  Christ  on  the  mere  foundation  of  the 
universal  spirit  of  love,  ignoring  any  peculiar  relations  of  the  Re- 
deemer to  the  system  of  things,  we  use  his  topmost  stone  as  the 
lowest  stone  of  our  foundation,  and  build  with  these  relations 
the  superior  structure  of  an  orthodox  atonement.  Nay,  love  itself 
in  God  can  do  as  much  for  sinners  as  we  believe  in,  and  he  who 
denies  it  only  shows,  with  all  his  expositions  of  love,  that  he  does 
not  believe  God's  love  to  be  so  great  as  we  do.  His  regard  for  ho- 
liness can  do  as  much  to  protect  its  interests  as  we  believe  He  does 
in  giving  His  Son  to  die :  why  should  any  one  represent  this  attri- 
bute as  less  strong  in  Him?  Who  shall  say  that  Christ  might  not 
have  so  suffered  as  to  have  a  grand  saving  effect  upon  the  interests 
of  government,  as  well  as  a  moral  effect  upon  that  part  of  the  gov- 
erned who  are  to  be  saved?  or  that  His  character  was  not  high  and 
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great  enough' for  this  ?  The  angels  from  heaven  that  strengthened 
Him  in  His  agony,  the  Bible  says  are  of  those  who  desire  to  look 
into  bis  passion,  bat  find  it  too  deep  for  them.  Dr.  Bushnell  says 
they  understand  all  about  it,  having  a  thorough,  complete  oneness 
With  Him  in  it.  We  exalt  him  infinitely  above  angels  and  every 
name  that  is  named. 

In  general  the  book  is  an'  attempt  to  dissipate  accurate  and  satis- 
factory doctrine  into  indefinite  and  unsatisfying  speculation;  an 
attempt,  it  is  cheering  to  say,  which  has  manifestly  proved  futile. 
At  first  gfctnce  it  seemed  to  some  not  so  much  an  endeavor  to 
change  the  constituents  as  to  break  up  and  reverse  the  logical  order 
of  Christian  belief.  Such  a  view  cannot  now,  in  the  light  of  a  full 
examination,  be  supported.  Something  else  is  proposed  instead  of 
a  redemption  that  is  governmental,  though  the  author  unwittingly 
contradicts  himself  by  admitting  that  "there  is  no  redemption  with- 
out an  instituted  government."  Justice,  moral  distributions,  suwnt 
cviqu&>  is  to  be  displaced  by  righteousness,  or  general  goodness, 
though  as  soon  as  there  be  creatures,  angelic  or  human,  obedient  or 
disobedient,  righteousness  must  become  justice.  In  keeping  with 
this  tampering  with  established  discriminations  we  are  offered  a 
Christly  sacrifice  that  is  to  be  vicarious  in  a  new  sense  without  be- 
ing an  atonement,  and  an  at-one-ment  without  being,  in  any  proper 
English  sense,  vicarious.  Christ  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  having 
any  relations  to  law  in  our  behalf  when  He  suffers, — this  were  a 
a  shocking  violation  of  reason,"  while  He  innocently  bears  all  the 
entailed  evils  of  sin  which  there  is  not  even  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
with  reason.  Perhaps  this  is  why  so  much  labor  is  expended  in 
getting  rid  of  distributive  justice.  All  lawward  effects  of  the  Re- 
deemer's work  are  made  remote — the  moral  effect  on  men  being 
interposed  between — so  as  to  take  away  from  the  former  any  vica- 
rious character.  The  whole  is  reduced  to  an  influence,  a  moral  end 
minu9  the  means,  a  moral  power  rendered  powerless. 

The  more  we  read  the  Vicarious  Sacrifice  the  more  distinct  is  its 
departure  from  the  truth.  It  is  so  wanting  in  clearness  and  argu- 
mentative order  that  this  is  not  at  first  so  apparent.  And  looking 
back  to  its  predecessors  the  same  taint  of  error  is  seen  in  them, 
e.  g.  in  Christ  and  His  Salvation,  where  His  bearing  the  sins  of  the 
world  is  set  forth  as  merely  "  representative,"  an  assumption  of 
love,  an  incarnation  in  an  earthly  state  made  sorrowful  by  sin,  and 
an  enduring  the  direct  attacks  of  wrong ;  and  where  it  is  said : — 

u  The  suffering  and  death  are  penal  upon  Him,  only  in  the  seme  that  all 
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martyr*  tuffer  penally,  when  the  corporate  judgments  of  God  npon  their 
wicked  times  and  wicked  fellow-men*  mforiate  and  even  dehumanize  their 
natural  feeling.1*  He  gives  Himself  "  to  suffer  just  what  men  are  Buffering, 
in  that  penal  disorder  and  social  dislocation,  which  God,  in  judgment,  has 
appointed  for  the  fact  of  sin."  His  anguish  on  Calvary,  even,  is  not  in  view 
of  the  sins  of  the  world,  but  the  particular  sin  of  His  own  murder ! 

The  same  taint  of  error  can  be  traced  back  to  his  Sermons  for  the 
New  life,  betraying  itself  in  the  discourse  on  The  Power  of  God  in 
Self-sacrifice. 

Much  of  Dr.  BushnelPs  misrepresentations  of  evangelical  religion 
is  wonderfully  like  those  we  are  familiar  with  in  Unitarian  writings. 
Take  the  following  on  M  cheap  religion :" — 

"  Is  not  the  popular  scheme  of  redemption  through  the  vicarious  suffering 
of  Christ  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  thing, — man  hoping  to  escape  the  pen- 
alty of  his  own  sin  through  the  merits  of  Jesus,  the  sinner  to  go  scot  free,  the 
sufferer  of  penalty  the  sinless  ?  w— *  The  Cost,"  a  tract,  by  Rev.  /.  F.  W.  Wart. 
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Article  I. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTICES    OF    DR.    CONANT'S 

STRICTURES. 

Rev.  William  H.  Wyckoff,  D.  D. 

Sir  : — As  the  pamphlet  referred  to  in  the  foot-note  on  page 
88,  January  No.,  was  not  received  until  after  the  preceding  let- 
ter had  gone  to  press,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  noticing  its 
remaining  strictures  out  of  their  proper  connection.  The  com- 
ments which  follow  cover  all  the  critical  parts  of  Dr.  Conant's 
pamphlet  which  were  not  published  in  the  "  Examiner  and 
Chronicle  "  of  December  3,  and  which  have  not  already  passed 
under  review. 

Mark  iii.  21 :  "  He  is  beside  himself."  I  contrasted,  in  my 
review,  this  example  of  a  free  and  correct  translation  of  an 
aorist, — rendered  correct  by  the  "  circumstances  of  the  case," 
as  Dr.  Conant  says, — with  the  incorrect  translation  which  these 
revisers  give  of  Matt.  xi.  19 :  "  But  wisdom  was  justified 
(aorist)  on  the  part  of  her  children.''  "  The  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  "  just  as  imperatively  demand  the  pres- 
ent— is  justified — in  this  instance,  as  they  did  in  the  other ; 
and  it  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  developing  this  fact,  and 
exposing  the  inconsistency  of  the  revisers  in  disregarding,  a$ 
one  time,  an  admitted  principle  of  translation,  which,  at  another 
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time,  they  observe,  that  I  instituted  a  comparison  of  the  two 
renderings.  That  my  criticism  was  well  founded,  and  that  the 
"  Final  Committee  "  of  the  American  Bible  Union  for  1867  are 
wholly  inexcusable  for  this  instance  of  incorrect  translation,  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  prove  on  the  testimony  of  the  "  Final 
Committee  "  of  the  American  Bible  Union  for  1865 !  They 
render  this  clause  thus :  "  But  wisdom  is  " — "  Let  him  that 
reads,  mark"  the  word,  "  is " — "justified  on  the  part  of  her 
children ! " 

Matt.  vii.  28 :  "  When  Jesus  ended  "  (aor.).  xxvi.  1 :  "  When 
Jesus  finished"  (aor.).  For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  these 
aorists  might  properly  have  been  translated  as  pluperfects,  I 
compared  these  renderings  with  certain  others  where  an  aorist 
was  so  translated.  As  some  of  the  examples  which  I  adduced 
happened  to  be  instances  of  aorist  participles,  in  distinction 
from  tenses,  Dr.  Conant,  with  characteristic  courtesy,  accuses 
me  of  deception,  and  says :  "  The  reader  now  sees  that  the 
case  needs  only  to  be  truthfully  stated  to  show  the  worthless- 
ness  and  falsehood  of  the  criticism."  My  reference  to  passages 
containing  participles  was  merely  casual.  I  will  now,  however, 
of  deliberate  intent,  make  choice  of  tenses,  in  distinction  from 
participles.  Matt.  ii.  16:  "according  to  the  time  which  he  had 
exactly  learned  (J^i^wfre)  from  the  wise  men."  xxvii.  31: 
"And  when  they  had  mocked  him"  (lv&nai$av).  Mark  ix.  9: 
"  What  they  had  seen  "  (sldov).  ix.  34 :  "  for  by  the  way  they 
had  disputed  "  (piBUxdrjoai).  Luke  v.  9  :  "  For  astonishment 
had  seized  him  "  (nsQidoz* 0-  Here  we  have  five  examples  of 
aorist  tenses — not  participles — translated  as  pluperfects.  These 
examples,  together  with  those  which  were  introduced  into  my 
:review,  but  which  Dr.  Conant  found  it  convenient  to  keep  out 
of  sight  when  writing  his  strictures,  are  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose.  In  view  of  them  I  ask,  What  has  Dr.  Conant  to  say 
uow  of  "  the  worthlessness  and  falsehood  "  of  my  criticism  ? 

Acts  xvi.  39 :  "  And  they  came  and  besought  them,  and 
bringing  them  out,  entreated  (fawiw*)  them  to  depart  out  of  the 
city."    I  objected  to  this  as  too  strong  a  rendering  of  ifmfa. 
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Dr.  Conant,  in  his  usual  polite  manner,  refers  me  to  the  lexicon 
for  the  evidence  that  this  verb  means  "  entreat."  The  general 
signification  of  the  word,  as  given  in  the  lexicon,  is  not  in  dis- 
pute, but  its  significance  in  the  case  before  us.  And  here  I 
shall  avail  myself  of  the  suggestion  elsewhere  made  by  the  chief 
reviser,  and  have  special  regard  to  the  "  connection,"  and  to 
"  the  circumstances  of  the  case."  I  appeal  to  the  source  from 
which  lexicons  are  made.  The  context  shows  that  "  entreat " 
is  too  strong  a  rendering  here,  whatever  may  be  true  elsewhere. 
"  Desired,"  as  in  the  common  version,  is  the  exact  meaning,  or 
"  asked,"  as  it  is  rendered  by  Sharpe  and  by  Darby.  The  Vul- 
gate gives  "  rogabant,"  and  Beza  has  "  rogarunt."  So  also  in 
Acts  x.  48,  the  rendering  of  the  common  version,  "  prayed," 
which  is  also  adopted  by  Sharpe,  or  Darby's  rendering, "  begged," 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  revisers,  "  entreated." 
Here  again  the  Vulgate  and  Beza  give  "  rogaverunt."  In 
"  entreat,"  the  idea  of  argumentation  is  quite  too  prominent  to 
suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case  under  consideration.  Crabb 
says :  "  One  begs  with  importunity ;  beseeches  with  earnest- 
ness ;  entreats  by  the  force  of  reasoning  and  strong  representa- 
tion." Whately  says  :  "  We  entreat  a  person  on  whom  we  are 
urging  advice,  when  he  is,  in  fact,  receiving  a  favor  from  us  : 
in  this  sense  it  is  merely  to  urge  strongly."  Again :  "  beseech- 
ing is  more  urgent "  (than  begging) — "  entreating  more  argu- 
mentative." Now  it  is  quite  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the 
magistrates  argued  the  case  with  Paul  and  Silas,  and  attempted 
to  move  them  "  by  the  force  of  reasoning  and  strong  represen- 
tation," to  depart  out  of  the  city.  So  far  from  this,  "  they 
were  afraid,"  and  could  approach  these  prisoners,  now  found 
to  be  Roman  citizens,  only  in  the  manner,  and  with  the  lan- 
guage of  suppliants.  This  fact  is  quite  overlooked  by  the  re- 
visers. They  have  employed  an  English  word  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  Greek,  which,  here  at  least,  expresses  much  more  than 
the  Greek,  and  gives  a  very  different,  and  quite  inappropriate 
turn  of  thought.  The  magistrates  may  have  "  desired,"  "  asked," 
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or  even  "  begged  "  Paul  and  Silas  to  depart ;  but  they  did  not 
"  entreat "  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  compound  form  ine poirdai  often  in- 
volves an  element  of  directness  and  point  which  the  translators 
should  recognize,  but  which  is  lost  in  the  rendering  "  asked." 
Thus  Mark  xiv.  60  is  rendered  by  Campbell :  "  Then  the  high 
priest  standing  up  in  the  midst  interrogated  Jesus."  So  also 
in  the  next  verse  :  u  Again  the  high  priest  interrogating  him, 
said."  The  rendering  "  asked,"  as  in  the  revised  Testament, 
is  not  sufficiently  direct  and  pointed  to  describe  this  official 
and  authoritative  examination  by  questioning.  When  a  certain 
lawyer,  tempting  Christ,  proposed  the  question :  "  Master,  which 
is  the  great  commandment  of  the  law  ?  "  the  verb  employed  to 
state  this  fact  is,  int^om'tat,  and  is  rendered  by  Sharpe,  "  ques- 
tioned," and  by  Darby,  "  demanded."  The  Vulgate  and  Bcza 
have  "  interrogavit,"  and  the  same  in  Mark  xiv.  60.  The  re- 
visers, in  rendering  the  word  simply  "  asked  "  (Matt.  xxii.  35) 
come  short  of  the  demands  of  the  case.  They  fail  to  indicate 
the  captious  nature  of  the  question  proposed. 

These  examples  sufficiently  illustrate  the  point  of  my  criti- 
cism, and  fully  substantiate  my  position. 

Matt.  viii.  12  :  "  There  will  be  the  weeping  and  the  gnashing 
of  teeth."  On  which  rendering  Dr.  Conant  remarks :  "  The 
definite  article  in  the  revision  is  necessary  to  express  the  em- 
phasis of  the  corresponding  one  in  the  Greek.  But  it  is  not 
required  in  English  before  the  word  *  teeth,'  though  necessary 
in  Greek."  This  profound  suggestion  seems  to  mean :  When 
the  revisers  translate  an  article,  the  reader  may  know  that  the 
article  is  "  emphatic,"  and  should  be  translated;  when  they  do 
not y  ho  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  translat- 
ing it !  With  this  simple  and  intelligible  rule  before  me  for 
rendering,  or  not  rendering,  the  Greek  article,  I  turn  to  the 
edition  of  the  revised  Testament  for  1865,  and  read  :  "  There 
shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth !  "  I  am  now  satisfied 
that  neither  of  the  three  Greek  articles  in  this  clause  can  prop- 
erly be  translated.     The  question  has  been  decided  by  the 
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"  Final  Committee  "  of  the  American  Bible  Union.  It  is  true, 
that  I  am  a  little  perplexed  to  find,  that  another  "  Final  Com- 
mittee "  should,  two  years  later,  have  declared  articles  to  be 
u  emphatic  "  which  were  not  so  two  years  earlier,  and  that  Dr. 
Conant,  who  is  commonly  supposed  to  embody  the  collective 
wisdom  of  both  those  committees,  should  pronounce  "  false," 
in  1867,  a  rendering  which,  in  1865,  he  promulgated  as  "  true." 
But  then,  there  are  "  numerous  questions  "  in  "  biblical  criti- 
cism and  philology "  which  none  but  the  "  most  competent 
scholars "  should  attempt  to  grapple  with  ;  and  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  number ! 

Matt.  x.  23.  Dr.  Conant  appeals  to  Dr.  Campbell  for  a  jus- 
tification of  the  revised  rendering  of  this  passage :  "  When 
they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  into  the  other."  He  says  : 
"  Dr.  Campbell  acknowledges  the  justness  of  this  rendering  in 
his  note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  61.  "  Since  our  translators,"  he  says, 
"  rendered  the  first  clause,  *  when  they  persecute  you  in  this 
city,'  they  ought  to  have  rendered  the  second,  *  flee  into  that,' 
or  *  into  that  other.' "  In  apparent  unconsciousness  of  all  this, 
the  critic  quotes  the  revised  version,  and  asks,  "  what  other  ?  " 
So  much  for  Dr.  Conant' s  appeal.  Now  for  light!  In  the  first 
place,  Dr.  Campbell's  translation  of  this  passage  is :  "  There- 
fore,  when  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  to  another !  " 
In  the  second  place,  he  distinctly  affirms  his  preference  for  this 
rendering :  "  I  have  chosen,  in  this  translation,  to  express  the 
whole  indefinitely,  as  this  manner  suits  better  the  genius  of  our 
tongue,  and  is  equally  expressive  of  the  sense."  And  in  the 
third  place,  he  assigns  a  reason  why  the  translators  .of  the 
common  version  should  have  rendered  the  second  clause,  "  flee 
into  that,"  namely,  that  "  this  is  one  of  those  instances,  wherein 
the  article  has  the  force  of  a  pronoun.  *  *  *  As  the  first  clause 
was  expressed  definitely,  propriety  required  that  the  second 
should  be  definite  also."  The  remark  which  Dr.  Conant  quotes 
from  Dr.  Campbell  tells,  therefore,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
truth.  It  tells  only  what,  according  to  this  authority,  king 
James'  translators  should  have  done,  to  make  their  rendering 
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self-consistent.  So  far,  then,  is  Dr.  Campbell  from  approving 
such  a  rendering  as  that  of  the  revisers,  t/uit  he  directly  and 
emphatically  condemns  it ! 

In  my  review,  I  asked  :  "  If  the  translators  felt  bound  by  the 
laws  of  the  Greek  language  to  render  x^  ccUy?,  *  the  other,' 
then  how  could  they  release  themselves  from  a  similar  neces- 
sity of  translating,  in  Matt.  xvi.  13,  t6v  Mr  too  uvOqwttov,  the 
Son  of  the  man,  and,  in  the  23d  verse,  Mb  iu  iw  dyd^™*, 
but  those  of  the  men  ?  "  In  other  words,  if  every  Greek  article 
must  be  translated,  at  all  hazards,  then,  by  all  means,  carry  the 
absurd  rule  straight  through  !  Dr.  Gonant  affects  not  to  see 
the  point,  and  says :  "  His  comment,  given  in  the  foot-note 
below"  (the  comment  just  quoted)  "is  a  specimen  of  conceited 
ignorance  such  as  it  has  seldom  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with." 
"  Conceited  ignorance  "  of  what,  pray  ?  Simply,  of  any  law 
of  the  Greek  language,  which  rendered  it  imperative,  that  the 
article  should  bo  translated  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
cases  referred  to,  or  in  any  similar  case  !  The  same  kind  and 
measure  of  "  conceited  ignorance  "  which  led  Dr.  Campbell  to 
say :  "flee  to  another,"  instead  of  absurdly  saying  with  these 
revisers  :  "  into  the  other !  " 

'  O  XQtvrd;.  I  regarded  the  revisers'  method  of  treating  this 
expression  as  unphilosophical  and  arbitrary,  since  they  almost 
invariably  render  it  as  an  appellative  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts, 
and  as  a  proper  name  in  the  Epistles.  Now  I  hold  that  there 
can  be  but  one  rule  in  reference  to  this  matter,  namely,  If  the 
expression  is  clearly  an  appellative,  then  let  it  be  so  distin- 
guished, wherever  it  occurs,  by  saying  "  the  Christ,"  or  "  the 
Messiah," — which  last  is  Dr.  Campbell's  felicitous  method, — 
and  if  it  is  not  an  appellative,  but  merely  a  proper  name,  let  it 
be  so  treated.  To  continue  to  treat  this  expression  as  an  ap- 
pellative up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  New  Testament, — to  the 
end  of  the  Acts,'  for  example, — and  after  that,  to  treat  it  uni- 
formly as  a  proper  name,  is  a  purely  arbitrary  method.  Thus, 
these  revisers  translate  6  Xpoihg,  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  as  a  proper 
name,  "  Christ ; "  but  the  same  expression  they  render,  in  Acts 
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i.  23,  "  the  Christ,"  and  for  no  other  reason,  apparently, 
than  this,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  words  occur  in  an 
Epistle,  and  in  the  other,  in  the  Acts.  According  to  them, 
therefore,  Paul,  when  speaking  before  Agrippa,  discoursed 
about  "  the  Christ,"  but  when,  at  an  earlier  period,  he  waa 
addressing  an  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  he  wrote  then 
not  of  "  the  Christ,"  but  uniformly  and  only  of  "  Christ."  On 
which  supposition,  we  should  have  the  same  person,  making  use 
of  the  same  Greek  expression,  and  in  a  similar  connection,  yet 
represented  by  the  revisers  as  saying,  in  the  earlier  instance, 
"  Christ,"  and  in  the  later,  "  the  Christ."  Nothing  could  show 
more  conclusively  than  this  the  perfectly  arbitrary  nature  of 
their  method. 

James  i.  17  :  "  The  Father  of  the  lights."  This  was  one  of 
the  passages  to  which  I  referred  in  illustrating  the  revisers' 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Greek  article — servilely  translating 
it  at  one  time,  and  arbitrarily  omitting  it  at  another.  In  answer 
to  my  question,  What  lights  ?  Dr.  Conant  says  :  "  The  lights 
that  illumine  the  world."  Probably.  Accordingly,  let  the 
translator  do  one  of  two  things,  eit/ier,  not  translate  the  article, 
and  thus  leave  the  reader  to  accept  the  expression  generically, 
rather  than  of  any  particular  lights,  or,  so  translate  it  as  to 
suggest  at  once  the  lights  intended,  namely,  "  the  celestial 
luminaries."  Thus  Sharpe  translates  the  article,  but  makes 
the  noun  specific  and  emphatic  by  writing  it  with  a  capital : 
"  The  Father  of  the  Lights  " — an  excellent  method,  since  it 
adheres  closely  to  the  Greek,  and  at  the  same  time  suggests  to 
the  common  reader  the  Lights,  par  excellence,  which  are  in- 
tended. Dean  Alford,  whose  "  learning,  ability  and  judgment" 
(as  I  am  officially  informed  by  the  American  Bible  Union)  "  no 
American  scholar  doubts,"  overcomes  the  difficulty  in  another 
way.  He  says  that  the  words,  iw*'  9x61  wf  should  be  rendered — 
not  merely  interpreted,  but  rendered — "  the  lights  of  heaven." 
Had  the  revisers  shown  the  same  good  judgment  with  Sharpe 
and  Alford,  they  would  have  escaped  my  criticism. 

Luke  vii.  37 :  "  And  behold,  a  woman  who  was  a  sinner  in 
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the  city."  I  asked :  "  Is  the  reader  to  infer,  that  this  woman 
was  a  sinner  in  the  city,  but  not  in  the  country  ?  "  Dr.  Conant 
says  :  "  With  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  critic 
might  have  escaped  this  blundering  comment.  Any  of  the 
critical  commentaries  would  have  set  him  right."  Profiting  by 
this  timely  suggestion,  and  animated  by  the  assurance  that  it  is 
only  a  "  lillle  more  knowledge  "  that  is  needed  to  set  me  right, 
I  commence  the  work  of  examining  my  authorities  ;  and  here 
the  reader  has  the  result  of  my  examination : — 

Campbell :  "  And  behold  a  woman  in  the  city  who  was  a 
sinner ! " 

Alford :  "  A  woman  which  was  in  the  city,  a  sinner  !  " 

Lange  :  "  A  woman  in  the  city,  which  was  a  sinner !  " 

Sharpe  :  the  same  ! 

Young :  "  A  woman  in  the  city,  who  was  a  sinner !  " 

Darby  :  the  same  ! 

Wakefield  :  "  And  behold  a  woman  of  the  city,  who  was  a 
sinner ! " 

Norton :  "  And  lo !  a  woman  of  the  place,  who  was  a  sinner ! " 

Noycs :  "  And  lo  !  a  woman  who  was  in  the  city,  a  sinner ! " 

De  Wette :  "  Und  siehe,  ein  Weib  in  der  Stadt,  die  eine 
Siinderin  war ! " 

Bleek :  the  same  ! 

Van  Ess :  "  Und  siehe !  ein  Weib  aus  der  Stadt,  die  eine 
Siinderin  war ! " 

H.  A.  W.  Meyer  (in  his  translation  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament into  German)  :  "  Und  siehe,  eine  Frau  in  der  Stadt,  die 
eine  Siinderin  war !  " 

Ewald :  "  Und  siehe,  ein  Weib  welche  in  der  Stadt  war  als 
Siinderin ! " 

Do  Sacy :  "  En  mpme-temps  uno  femme  de  la  ville,  qui  dtait 
de  mauvaise  vie  !  " 

Diodati :  "  Ed  ecco,  v*era  in  quella  citt&  una  donna  ch'era 
stata  peccatrico ! " 

And  here  I  pause  !  The  hope  which  I  had  eagerly  grasped 
of  being  "  Set  right,"  provided  I  could  acquire  just  a  "  little 
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more  knowledge,"  has  been  cruelly  dashed  !  The  more  knowl- 
edge I  get,  the  more  hopeless  the  case  becomes  !  Poor  encour- 
agement to  proceed !  I  give  it  up:  my  "blundering  comment" 
must  stand  !  With  Campbell,  Alford,  Lange,  Sharpe,  Young, 
Darby,  Wakefield,  Norton,  Noyes,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Van  Ess, 
Meyer,  Ewald,  De  Sacy  and  Diodati,  I  must  blunder  on  !  for  as 
to  seeing  the  matter  in  the  same  light  with  the  revisers,  that 
this  woman  was  a  sinner  in  the  city,  but  immaculate  as  a  Seraph 
in  the  country,  I  cannot  ! 

John  vi.  27  :  "  Work  not  for  the  food  that  perishes."  This 
substitution  of  "work  not"  for  "labor  not"  appeared  to  me 
both  unnecessary  and  infelicitous.  Dr.  Conant  accuses  me  of 
"paying  no  regard  to  the  connection,  which,"  as  he  says, 
"  clearly  demands  this  rendering,  as  a  glance  at  the  whole  will 
show."  He  then  quotes  the  context,  and  adds :  "  there  is  an 
evident  relation  intended  by  the  use  of  the  same  word,  '  work,' 
in  all  these  sentences."  But  is  it  possible,  in  our  language,  to 
maintain  that  relation  ?  Is  "  work  for  "  (verse  27)  the  same 
thing  as  "  work  "  (verse  28)  ?  Are  not  the  two  as  unlike  in 
fact — as  truly  different  in  significance — as  "labor  for"  and 
u  work  "  (perform,  or  do)  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  rendering 
is  not  the  same  in  the  two  verses — not  even  apparently  so,  not 
even  to  the  eye  or  ear,  and  much  less  to  the  understanding. 
Let  the  attempt  be  made  to  translate  ty^S.  in  the  same  way 
literally,  and  not  merely  in  appearance,  and  the  point  of  my 
objection  will  be  brought  out  still  more  clearly.  Thus,  in  the 
first  instance,  we  should  have  :  Work  not  the  food,  and  in  the 
other  case,  Work  the  works.  In  other  words,  the  attempt  to 
translate  lwK<  when  followed  by  an  object  radically  different 
from  its  own  precisely  as  when  followed  by  an  object  of  kindred 
signification  with  itself,  must  of  necessity  prove  a  failure.  Not 
even  the  revisers  have  attempted  to  do  so  absurd  a  thing.  Then 
why  profess  to  have  maintained  so  unreal  a  "  relation  "  ? 

Accordingly,  Sharpe  and  Noyes  both  retain  the  rendering, 
u  labor  not  for,"  while  Campbell  recognizes  the  propriety  of  the 
distinction  for  which  I  contend,  by  avoiding  the  uniformity 
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attempted  by  the  revisers.  Having  translated  the  first  clause 
of  verse  27  :  "  Work  not  for  the  food,"  he  renders  verse  28 : 
"  What  are  the  works  which  God  requireth  us  to  do  ?  "  Better, 
therefore,  by  far,  to  leave  the  common  version  unchanged  in 
this  passage,  than  to  introduce  a  change,  which,  make  the  most 
of  it,  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  A  judicious  reviser 
will  find  occasion  for  changes  sufficiently  frequent  and  numer- 
ous without  introducing  them  merely  for  the  sake  of  novelty. 
The  fewer  the  changes  the  better.  Not  one  should  be  admitted 
without  a  clear  advantage  ;  not  one  without  an  obvious  neces- 
sity. 

I.  Cor.  x.  16, 17 :  "  The  loaf  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a 
partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  Because  we,  the  many,  are 
one  loaf,  one  body ;  for  we  all  share  in  that  one  loaf."  Dr. 
Conant  merely  affirms  the  appropriateness  of  this  rendering. 
That  he  considered  it  appropriate,  the  reader  of  his  revised 
Testament  could  have  no  doubt,  and  did  not  need  to  be  told. 
But  for  Dr.  Conant  to  pronounce  it  appropriate,  and  for  the 
rendering  to  be  appropriate,  are  two  very  different  things.  The 
case  is  one  of  those  matters  of  taste,  of  feeling,  of  innate  sense 
of  fitness,  about  which  there  is  little  room  for  dispute ;  and 
here  I  leave  it. 

Luke  iii.  16  :  "  But  there  comes  he  that  is  mightier  than  I." 
My  criticism  of  this  passage  was  as  follows  : — "  Is  this  render- 
ing scenic  ?  In  other  words,  does  the  speaker  descry  the  per- 
son approaching  of  whom  he  speaks,  and  point  him  out  to  the 
hearer  ?  Is  the  word  '  there/  in  this  clause,  an  adverb  of 
place,  or  a  mere  expletive  ?  Who  could  possibly  determine 
except  by  a  reference  to  the  Greek?  "  This  was  my  comment; 
and  yet,  with  these  words  before  him,  Dr.  Conant  has  the  pre- 
sumption to  say :  "  The  familiar  expletive  4  there?  in  such 
forms  as  '  there  was,'  '  there  came,'  and  the  like,  appears  to 
have  quite  escaped  his  observation  in  the  English  classics." 
What  does  Dr.  Conant  expect  to  gain  by  thus  misrepresenting 
his  reviewer  ?  Had  I  not  proposed  the  question,  "  Is  the  word 
4 there/  in  this  clause,  an  adverb  of  place,  or  a  mere  expletive?" 
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Had  I  not  thus  distinctly  recognized  the  fact,  that  this  word 
may  be,  and  is,  used  as  an  "  expletive  ?  "  But  did  Dr.  Conant 
quote  this  question  of  mine  ?  Oh  no  !  To  do  that  would  not 
serve  his  turn  !  He  would  have  his  readers  believe  that  I  did 
not  recognize  the  usage  in  question,  and  to  have  quoted  my 
words  would  have  defeated  his  purpose.  Hence,  he  suppressed 
them !  He  is  quite  welcome  to  all  the  good  such  a  method  of 
procedure  can  do  him. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  exactly  the  point  of  my  ob- 
jection to  the  rendering,  "But  there  comes  he,"  &c,  I  will  add, 
that  it  is  the  precise  form  of  the  phrase  which  involves  the 
ambiguity  and  infelicity  which  I  find  in  it.  It  is  so  common — 
so  truly  universal — for  us  to  say :  "  There  comes  William,'* 
"  There  comes  John,"  "  There  comes  Peter,"  and  the  like,  that 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  thoughts  turn  in  the  same  direction 
when  we  read :  "  There  comes  he,"  &c.  Had  these  revisers 
retained  here,  and  elsewhere,  the  ancient  and  solemn  form 
"  cometh,"  my  objection  would  have  been  greatly  relieved.  The 
thoughts  would  then  turn  in  the  right  direction,  as  naturally  as 
in  the  other  case  they  are  misled.  This  rendering  is,  therefore, 
not  only  ambiguous  and  infelicitous,  but  it  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  folly  of  degrading  the  language  of  Scripture 
to  the  level  of  colloquial  forms  of  expression.  Accordingly, 
my  criticism  stands  unshaken  by  Dr.  Conant's  disingenuous 
treatment ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  more  that  criticism  is 
scrutinized,  the  more  just  and  appropriate  does  it  appear.  The 
rendering  in  question  tells  against  the  general  tone  of  the  re- 
vision, as  truly  as  against  the  particular  form  of  expression 
here  adopted.  It  is  one  of  many  examples  to  show  the  low 
level  on  which  the  revision  moves. 

Mark  xiv.  30  :  "  Verily  I  say  to  thee,  that  thou  this  day,  in 
this  night,  before  a  cock  crows  twice,  wilt  thrice  deny  me." 
To  show  the  extreme  servility  of  this  rendering,  I  made  the 
following  immaterial  changes,  in  order,  by  so  doing,  to  bring 
the  translation  into  absolute  correspondence  with  the  original : 
"  Verily,  I  say  to  thee,  that  thou  this  day,  in  this  night,  before 
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that  two  times  a  cock  crows,  three  times  me  wilt  deny."  This 
rendering,  which,  as  the  reader  will  see,  is  very  slightly  changed 
from  that  of  the  revisers,  Dr.  Conant  pronounces  a  "  ludicrous 
and  irreverent  travesty  of  the  Saviour's  manner."  Then  are 
the  revisers  responsible  for  it!  1  have  only  followed  their  lead, 
and  clung  fast  to  the  Greek ! 

When  Dr.  Conant  penned  this  sentence  :  "  Mr.  Jewett's  bur- 
lesque of  the  Saviour's  language  is  as  shameful,  as  the  spirit 
that  dictated  it  is  contemptible,,,  ho  wrote  what,  one  day,  he 
may  wish  blotted  out  forever !  I  have  never  "  burlesqued  the 
Saviour's  language."  I  did  not  write  that  which  a  fair-minded 
reader  could  so  understand.  If  I  have  burlesqued  anything, 
it  is  the  "  manner"  of  the  revisers,  and  that  only.  The  trouble 
with  my  criticism  is,  that  it  accomplishes  the  object  for  which 
it  was  written.  It  exposes,  quite  too  clearly  for  the  comfort  of 
these  revisers,  the  utterly  servile  character  of  their  rendering. 
Does  this  fact,  however,  excuse  Dr.  Conant  for  defaming  me 
personally  ?  He  may,  in  welcome,  say  what  he  pleases  of  my 
criticisms,  provided  he  will  keep  the  truth  on  his  side ;  but  when 
he  deliberately  records  and  publishes  such  reproachful  language 
as  that  which  I  have  just  quoted  from  his  pen,  he  writes  in  a 
manner  which  can  cover  a  translator  of  God's  word  only  with 
lasting  disgrace — a  manner  which  ought  to  fill  his  soul  only 
with  shame  and  the  bitterness  of  remorse. 

Mark  vii.  4 :  "  And  coming  from  the  market,  except  they 
immerse  themselves,  they  do  not  eat."  I  spoke  of  this  trans- 
lation as  involving  a  "  gratuitous  assumption."  To  disprove 
this,  Dr.  Conant  quotes  the  remark  of  Lange,  that,  "  After  the 
return  from  the  market,  where  there  was  so  much  danger  of 
coming  in  contact  with  unclean  men,  the  bath  was  used  as  a 
washing  of  the  whole  body,  hence,  i&*  ^  jfonrr/awyrai."  He 
also  quotes  the  remark  of  Meyer,  that  "  here,  according  to  the 
context,  to  take  a  bath  "  is  the  meaning.  Now  I  have  just  one 
thing  to  say  in  regard  to  these  quotations,  so  confidently  relied 
on  by  Dr.  Conant  to  prove  that  his  rendering  is  correct,  which 
is  this,  that  if  he  will  substitute  for  "  immerse  themselves  "  what 
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Meyer  says  is  the  meaning  " here" — "  take  a  bath," — I  will 
promptly  withdraw  my  objection.  If  he  will  publish  an  edition 
of  his  Testament,  in  which  "  immerse  themselves  "  shall  give 
place  to  "  take  a  bath"  I  will  agree  to  pass  over  this  passage 
in  any  future  strictures  on  the  revised  Testament  which  I  may 
have  occasion  to  write.  There  is  the  case  in  a  nut-shell.  Is 
Dr.  Conant  ready  to  crack  that  nut  ?  Is  he  prepared  to  rec- 
ommend this  alteration  to  his  "  Final  Committee  ?  "  Is  he 
willing  to  abide  by  his  own  authorities,  and  to  accept  Meyer's 
translation  in  place  of  his  own — "  take  a  bath  ?  "  If  ho  w, 
then  let  him  do  it !  but  if  not,  let  him  hold  his  peace  ! 

Another  of  his  favorite  authorities,  and  one  to  which  he  re- 
fers in  this  immediate  connection,  is  Campbell.  And  here  is 
Campbell's  translation  of  the  passage  before  us  (Mark  vii.  3, 4) : 
"  For  the  Pharisees,  and  indeed  all  the  Jews  who  observe  the 
tradition  of  the  elders,  eat  not  until  they  have  washed  their 
hands  by  pouring  a  little  water  upon  them ;  and  if  they  be 
come  from  the  market,  by  dipping  them ;  and  many  other 
usages  there  are  which  they  have  adopted,  as  baptisms  of  cups 
and  pots,  and  brazen  vessels  and  beds."  This  rendering,  as 
an  alternative,  I  respectfully  submit  to  the  chief  of  the  revisers 
for  his  distinguished  consideration. 

And  so  likewise,  in  respect  to  Luke  xi.  38  (alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Conant,  in  the  same  connection),  I  submit  to  him  the  alterna- 
tive rendering  of  the  same  favorite  author  last  quoted :  "  But 
the  Pharisee  was  surprised  to  observe  that  he  used  no  washing 
before  dinner !  "  I  will  only  add  the  suggestion,  that  I  have 
no  desire  to  monopolize  the  seat  at  the  feet  of  Meyer  and  Camp- 
bell, to  learn  from  them,  "  how  to  read  and  interpret  the  Greek 
Scriptures."  It  is  abundantly  large  for  the  accommodation 
of  two  ! 

Mark  xii.  41-43.  I  referred  to  the  rendering  of  this  passage 
as  affording  a  "  remarkable  example  of  mcagreness  of  expres- 
sion ; "  as  "  an  illustration  of  the  liberties  taken  with  Greek 
tenses, — the  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  shades  of  mean- 
ing are  blurred  and  blotted  out," — four  different  tenses  of  p&lha 
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— present,  imperfect,  aorist  and  perfect — being  all  rendered 
"  cast."  Dr.  Conant  makes  no  attempt  to  parry  my  criticism 
bo  far  as  three  of  these  tenses  arc  concerned.  Of  the  fourth — 
the  perfect — he  affirms,  that  the  aorist,  and  not  the  perfect,  is 
the  critical  reading  of  Lachmann  and  Trcgelles,  supported  by 
the  Alex.,  Vat.,  Canib.,  and  other  leading  authorities  ;  "  and 
adds  :  "  The  perfect  has  comparatively  slight  critical  support." 
In  view  of  this  bald  and  sweeping  statement,  will  the  reader 
be  prepared  to  learn  that  the  perfect  (peSlrjxev)  is  actually  the 
reading  of  Tischendorfs  eighth  edition — the  latest,  highest, 
best,  critical  authority,  the  authority  to  which  Dr.  Conant  makes 
his  appeal  whenever  he  can?  Alford's  critical  text  is  the  same. 
The  case,  then,  stands  thus :  if  the  aorist  bo  accepted  as  the 
best  reading,  then  the  revisers'  rendering  of  these  verses  was 
only  three-fourths  as  barbarous  as  I  supposed ;  but  if  Teschen- 
dorf's and  Alford's  text  be  followed,  and  the  perfect  be  allowed 
to  stand,  then  is  my  criticism  four-fourths  just ! 

John  vi.  24.  Dr.  Conant  says,  that,  while  I  commented  on 
this  passage  as  though  nloiu  was  the  true  text,  the  acknowl- 
edged reading  as  given  by  Tregelles,  and  by  Tischendorf  in  his 
seventh  edition,  1859,  and  followed  in  the  revision,  is  nXoifyta, 
and  not  nlota,  as  is  assumed  by  the  critic,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  case."  To  which  I  have  to  say,  that  the  edition  of 
Tischendorf  which  I  used  in  preparing  my  review  gives  nlbta  as 
the  true  reading,  and  that  AlforcCs  text  is  the  same.  However, 
the  point  raised  by  my  criticism — the  proper  rendering  of  nlbior 
and  nkotuQtoy — is  not  affected  by  the  question,  which  reading  is 
to  be  preferred  in  this  particular  passage.  The  Tilbtu  here  spoken 
of  were  not  "  ships," — at  least,  in  the  present  acceptation  of 
this  word, — but  boats,  rather ;  and  the  tiIoiuqiu  were,  of  course, 
small  boats.  But  these  revisers  inform  their  readers  that  the 
Tilot&qia  were  small  ships.  They  render  Mark  iii.  9  :  "  And  he 
spoke  to  his  disciples,  that  a  small  ship  (nloiumov*)  should  wait 
on  him."  But,  in  John  xxi.  8,  nloiuQioy  is  no  longer  a  "  small 
ship,"  but  a  "boat; "  "And  the  other  disciples  came  in  a  boat" 
(nloutqty).    In  Acts  xxvii.  16,  the  rendering  "  boat "  is  appro- 
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priated  to  a  different  word :  "  We  were  hardly  able  to  come 
by  the  boat "  (axu^).  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  according 
to  the  nice  discrimination  of  the  revisers,  a  "  small  ship,"  a 
"  boat,"  and  a  skiff,  are  all  one  and  the  same  thing !  A  similar 
nicety  of  discrimination  is  shown  by  these  revisers  in  their  ren- 
dering of  xtveg  and  the  diminutive  xvy&gia,  both  being  rendered 
"  dogs,"  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  Luke  xvi.  21  with  Mark, 
vii.  28.  My  own  belief  is,  that  when  the  "  sacred  writer  "  used 
the  word  "  xtveg"  he  meant  xfoeg;  and  when  he  chose  the  word 
"  xvrdqtu"  he  meant  xwupa  ;  and  I  shall  demand  some  higher 
authority  than  Dr.  Conant's  before  accepting  a  revision  of  his 
language ! 

In  view  of  these  exposures  of  Dr.  Conant's  blunders,  incon- 
sistencies and  desperate  tergiversations,  the  reader  can  well 
understand  with  what  depth  of  feeling  he  must  have  written  the 
humiliating  confession,  that  he  "  would  gladly  have  declined  " 
the  unwelcome  task  of  discussing  with  his  reviewer  "  questions 
of  philology  and  criticism."  And  the  reader  can  now  judge 
for  himself,  which  it  was  that  embarked  in  the  more  "  unfortu- 
nate "  undertaking — he  who  reviewed  the  revised  Testament, 
or  he  who  attempted  its  defence.  And  he  will  need  no  addi- 
tional light,  to  enable  him  to  answer  this  question  also — which 
was  the  safer  position  for  the  champion  of  that  Testament,  the 
one  which  he  proudly  assumed  in  Tlie  Independent  of  Novem- 
ber 4th,  or  that  to  which  he  was  ignominiously  driven,  in  the 
Examiner  and  Clironicle  of  December  3d,  at  the  point  of  a 
Baptist  bayonet ! 

Respectfully  yours, 

GEO.  B.  JEWETT. 
Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  20th,  1869. 
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Article  II. 

OUR  RELATIONS  TO  OTHER  CHURCHES. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  Street  Congregational  Church,  in 
Beverly,  Mass.,  Joseph  Tracy  and  Benjamin  Giles  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  report  on  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  when  a  member  asks  a 
letter  of  dismission,  and  recommendation  to  some  ecclesiastical  body  not 
Congregational.  The  Committee  submitted  the  following  report,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted :  — ] 

The  practice  of  transferring  members  from  one  church  to 
another,  by  letters  of  dismission  and  recommendation,  is 
founded  on  the  Congregational  idea  of  churches  and  church- 
membership.  With  us,  every  "  congregation  of  faithful  men," 
joined  together  by  express  or  implied  covenant  for  the  worship 
of  God  and  the  observance  of  Christian  ordinances,  is  a  church, 
having  all  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges  which  pertain  to  a 
church  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  we  speak  of  the  churches  of 
Massachusetts,  of  New  Hampshire,  or  of  Maine,  as  the  Apostles 
spoke  of  the  churches  of  Macedonia,  of  Asia,  or  of  Galatia. 
These  churches  are  all  one  in  certain  respects.  They  are  all 
one  in  their  essential  character,  in  their  love  and  obedience  to 
the  same  great  Head,  in  the  objects  for  which  they  exist  and 
act;  but  they  arc  not  one  in  the  sense  of  being  subordinate 
parts  of  one  organized  whole.  Each  of  them  is  a  complete 
whole  in  itself. 

As  each  of  these  churches  is  a  "  congregation  of  faithful 
men,"  those  who  propose  to  become  members  are  examined, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  have  faith.  No  one  is  admitted  as  a 
member  till  he  has  given  what  the  brethren  judge  to  be  reason- 
able evidence  that  he  has  been  born  again.  These  churches, 
therefore,  are  all  one  in  respect  to  the  character  of  their  mem- 
bers. The  terms  of  admission  are  the  same  to  all.  Those  who 
have  been  found  qualified  to  be  members  of  one,  are  equally 
qualified  to  be  members  of  another. 

When  a  new  church  is  organized,  it  is  done  in  the  presence 
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and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  older  churches,  or  so  many  of 
them  as  is  necessary,  represented  in  council  by  their  pastors 
and  delegates ;  so  that  its  formation  is  a  public,  official  act, 
known  to  the  other  churches.  Or  if,  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, the  calling  of  a  council  is  omitted,  the  new  church 
makes  itself  known  to  the  other  churches,  with  the  evidence 
of  its  worthiness  of  their  fellowship,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit,  and  is  then  recognized  as  a  sister  church. 

All  these  doings  are  matters  of  record,  so  that  when  a  letter 
of  dismission  and  recommendation  is  brought  to  us,  we  can 
know  whether  those  who  send  it  are  a  sister  church ;  and 
knowing  that  the  letter  comes  from  a  sister  church,  we  have 
evidence  that  its  bearer  is  a  suitable  person  to  be  admitted  to 
our  communion.  Between  churches  so  related  to  each  other, 
the  transfer  of  membership  by  letters  of  dismission  and  reconi- 
mendation  is  natural  and  proper. 

But  there  are  congregations,  among  and  around  us,  organized 
in  other  forms,  and,  to  some  extent,  on  different  principles ;  and 
we  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  regard  and  treat  them  as  sister 
churches,  in  various  ways,  especially  by  giving  letters  of  dis- 
mission and  recommendation  to  members  of  our  churches  who 
wish  to  join  them ;  though  they  never  think  of  reciprocating  tlie 
compliment  which  is  demanded  of  us.  What  should  we  do  oft 
such  occasions?  The  question  is  not  whether  their  systems 
are  as  good  as  ours,  or  better,  or  worse,  but  whether  they  are 
so  nearly  the  same  that  our  system  of  transferring  members  by 
letters  is  applicable  to  them.  They  differ  so  much  from  each 
other  that  they  must  be  examined  separately ;  but  the  examina- 
tion will  be  much  facilitated  by  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  Apostolic  churches  were  evidently  Congregational ;  but 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  as  the  churches  grew  cor- 
rupt, a  movement  showed  itself,  and  rapidly  gained  strength 
and  extent,  to  subject  all  the  churches  to  one  great  organiza- 
tion, called  "  The  Church."  Though  greatly  favored  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  it  was  never  wholly  successful. 
Before  the  desired  organization  could  be  completed,  contro- 
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versies  arose,  and  parties  were  formed,  each  of  which  excomr 
municated  its  opponents,  and  claimed  to  be  itself  "  The 
Church,"  tho  ono  and  only  church,  to  which  all  Christians 
were  bound  to  adhere  and  submit.  Of  these,  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  any  superiority  of  claim,  historical  or 
doctrinal,  made  the  Romish  party  the  most  prominent ;  and 
to  all  Western  Christians,  including  our  ancestors,  that  com- 
bination appeared  as  "  The  Church,"  as  the  one,  universal 
church.  The  local  churches,  such  as  the  Apostles  organized, 
throughout  the  West,  were  stripped  of  their  powers  and  privi- 
leges, and  subjected  to  the  domination  of  this  great,  grasping 
power,  calling  itself  "  The  Church."  Even  the  name  was  taken 
from  them,  and  applied  to  the  houses  in  which  they  worshipped ; 
so  that  the  "  church,"  in  a  certain  place,  came  to  mean  the 
house  of  worship  in  that  place,  and  not  the  company  of  be- 
lievers worshipping  in  it.  And  the  word  still  continues  to  be 
often  used  in  that  sense,  creating  no  little  confusion  of  ideas 
and  consequent  false  reasoning. 

The  Reformers,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  saw  clearly  that  the 
Romish  organization  was  not  "  The  Church ; "  but  the  idea  of 
Congregational  churches,  with  their  just  rights  and  liberties, 
did  not  occur  to  them.  The  doctrine  that  the  civil  government 
must  sustain  and  protect  the  Church  had  scarcely  been  ques- 
tioned for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  they  very  naturally 
assumed  that  it  was  true.  And  thus  each  nation  that  broke  off 
from  Rome  was  led  to  organize  a  church  of  its  own.  So  there 
were  national  churches — the  Church  of  Sweden,  the  Church  of 
Holland,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

This  idea  of  national  churches  was  wholly  new.  There  is 
not  a  hint  of  anything  like  it  in  the  New  Testament ;  nor  had 
there  been  anything  like  it  in  the  whole  history  of  Christianity ; 
nor  did  even  Judaism  contemplate  several  national  churches 
side  by  side. 

Each  of  these  national  churches  was  an  organization,  devised 
indeed  by  theologians,  but  established  by  the  temporal  power, 
for  the  whole  nation.    It  was  assumed  that  all  the  people  of 
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the  nation  would  belong  to  it,  unless  some  should  be  excommu- 
nicated for  heresy  or  immorality.  It  was  assumed  that  all 
would  be  baptized  in  infancy ;  would,  at  a  proper  age,  be  ex- 
amined by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  officers,  and  if  found  to  have 
learned  to  repeat  the  Apostle's  Creed  and  certain  other  religious 
forms,  be  admitted  to  the  communion ;  and  when  dead,  if  they 
had  not  been  excommunicated  for  heresy  or  immorality,  or 
•committed  suicide,  would  be  buried  with  certain  forms,  "  in 
the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.,,  There 
was  to  be  no  inquiry  for  evidence  of  a  spiritual  regeneration. 
Some  of  the  clergy  believed  such  a  change  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  salvation ;  but  none  required  it  in  order  to  church- 
membership.  A  person,  therefore,  may  be  a  member  of  one 
of  those  national  churches  without,  having,  or  being  supposed, 
by  himself  or  anybody  else,  to  have,  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  membership  in  a  Congregational  church.  A  certificate  of 
regular  standing  in  one  of  those  churches,  if  there  were  any 
arrangements  for  giving  it,  would  be  no  sufficient  ground  for 
admission  to  a  Congregational  church. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  no  such  national  churches ;  but 
we  have  several  communities,  formed  on  the  same  principles 
and  models,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit.  These  are 
either  Presbyterian  or  Episcopal. 

The  principal  body  of  Presbyterians  is  that  which  was 
organized  in  1789,  as  "  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States."  It  was  divided  by  the  great  schism  of  1837  into  the 
"  Old  School "  and  "  New  School "  Presbyterian  Churches. 
These  are  now  in  the  process  of  healing  that  schism,  and 
uniting  again  in  one  Presbyterian  Church,  subject  to  one 
General  Assembly. 

With  this  body  Congregationalists  have  been  in  fraternal 
correspondence  ever  since  1703,  when  the  Rev.  Jcdediah 
Andrews,  a  Congregationalist  from  Boston,  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  which 
was  the  first  with  a  settled  pastor  in  the  United  States.  Soon 
after,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  also  a  Congregationalist 
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from  Boston,  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  York  ;  and  from  that  time  a  large  and  influential  minority 
of  Presbyterian  pastors  have  been  Congregationalists  by  birth 
and  education,  and  have  carried  Congregationalist  ideas  with 
them  into  the  Presbyterian  community.  A  large  part  of  the 
private  members  of  that  community  have  been  of  similar 
origin,  and  have  exerted  a  similar  influence.  In  these  and 
similar  ways  Congrcgationalist  ideas  have  very  extensively  mod- 
ified the  practice  and  even  the  language  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  The  local  bodies  of  believers, 
such  as  those  over  whom  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Pembcrton  and 
others  were  installed,  are,  in  their  printed  standards,  some- 
times called  "  particular  churches "  and  sometimes  "  congre- 
gations." In  common  conversation  they  are  usually  spoken  of 
as  "  churches,"  but  they  are  always  regarded  and  treated  as 
only  subordinate  branches  of  the  one  great  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States.  Their  Directory  for  Worship,  chapter  ix., 
section  1,  teaches  that  those  baptized  in  infancy,  when  grown  to 
years  of  discretion,  if  they  arc  "  free  from  scandal,  appear 
sober  and  steady,"  and  of  sufficient  knowledge,  are  to  be 
admitted  and  invited  to  the  Lord's  Table,  according  to  the  old 
European  idea.  But  the  chapter,  as  understood  and.  practised, 
is  self-contradictory.  According  to  section  3,  "  those  who  are 
to  be  admitted  to  sealing  ordinances  shall  be  examined  as  to 
their  knowledge  and  piety ;"  and  section  4  requires  unbaptized 
candidates  for  admission,  after  such  examination,  to  "  make  a 
public  profession  of  their  faith,"  which  is  understood  to  mean 
a  credible  profession  of  saving  faith  in  Christ. 

To  this  extent  the  "  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,"  both  Old  School  and  New,  has  been  brought  into  prac- 
tical harmony  with  Congregational  churches.  The  terms  of 
membership  are  the  same  in  both,  and  a  letter,  duly  authen- 
ticated, from  a  Presbyterian  "particular  church,"  certifying 
that  the  bearer  is  a  member  of  that  church  "  in  good  and  regular 
standing,"  is  as  good  evidence  of  fitness  for  membership  with  us 
£8  a  similar  letter  from  a  Congregational  church.    We  have, 
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also,  regular  official  communication  with  them  annually,  through 
their  General  Assembly  and  our  General  Associations  or  Con- 
ferences, so  that  we  can  know  whether  a  certain  local  body, 
sending  us  such  a  letter,  is  one  of  their  "  particular  churches  " 
or  not.  On  these  grounds  the  interchange  of  such  letters 
between  them  and  us  is,  and  long  has  been,  an  established 
usage ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  that  usage  should  be 
disturbed. 

There  are  several  smaller  Presbyterian  bodies,  most  of  them 
growing  out  of  old  ecclesiastical  quarrels  in  Scotland,  of  which 
we  scarcely  know  the  names,  and  still  less  the  peculiarities.  It 
is  uncertain  how  far  these  remarks  apply  to  them.  If  a  letter 
is  brought  from  one  of  them,  or  requested  to  one  of  them,  it 
seems  proper  that  some  inquiry  bo  made  as  to  the  character  of 

the  "  particular  church  "  to  which  the  question  relates. 

* 

The  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  which  has  lately  dropped  the 
word  "Dutch"  from  its  name,  as  no  longer  appropriate,  is 
essentially  Presbyterian  in  its  polity,  and  is  understood  to  be  as 
much  in  harmony  with  us  as  Presbyterians  of  any  school. 
With  them,  too,  letters  may  be  interchanged. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  was, 
while  these  States  were  colonies,  only  a  part  of  the  national 
Church  of  England,  of  which  the  king  was  the  head.  After 
the  establishment  of  our  independence,  the  Episcopalians  of 
this  country  assumed  an  ecclesiastical  independence,  and  modi- 
fied their  form  of  government  as  the  change  in  their  political 
circumstances  seemed  to  them  to  require,  and  .making  no  other 
change.  Consequently,  they  claim  to  be  a  national  church. 
This  church,  throughout  the  United  States,  is  one,  and  under 
the  government  of  one  convention.  The  habitual  attendants 
on  their  worship  at  any  one  place  are  not  recognized  by  them 
as  a  church,  but  only  as  a  parish.  They  are  not  considered  as 
having  any  of  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges  of  a  church. 
They  cannot  admit  any  one  to  their  membership,  nor  exclude  or 
expel  any  one  from  it.  True,  we  hear  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
St  Paul's  Church,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  the  like.    But  in 
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such  cases  the  word  church  means  only  meeting-house ;  and 
when  a  man  is  called  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  the  meaning 
is  that  he  has  a  certain  control  over  that  house,  and  everything 
done  in  it.  It  does  not  mean  that  those  who  attend  on  his 
ministrations,  or  any  of  them,  constitute  a  church,  of  which  he 
is  pastor.  According  to  their  own  system  they  are  not  a 
church,  but  only  a  parish. 

The  process  by  which  persons  become  members  of  this 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  very  clearly  described  in  their 
formularies.  The  children  are  brought,  in  early  infancy,  before 
the  officiating  clergyman,  with  their  sponsors,  often  called  god- 
fathers and  god-mothers.  The  clergyman  asks  the  sponsor, 
"  Dost  thou,  in  the  name  of  this  child,  renounce  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world  ?"  and 
other  similar  questions.  The  sponsor  answers  in  the  affirma- 
tive. In  case  of  adults,  the  questions  are  put  to  the  candidate 
himself,  and  he  gives  an  affirmative  answer.  The  clergyman 
then  baptizes  the  child  with  water,  after  which  he  prays :  "  We 
yield  Thee  most  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it 
hath  pleased  Thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  Thy  Holy 
Spirit,  to  receive  him  for  thine  own  child  by  adoption,  and  to 
incorporate  him  into  Thy  holy  church."  In  case  of  an  adult, 
the  words  arc  varied  accordingly.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  a  per- 
son is  made  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  or  as  some  of  them  would  say,  a  member  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  which  includes  all  Christians  on 
earth  and  in  heaven ;  and,  being  in  the  United  States,  the  church 
in  the  United  States  of  course  has  jurisdiction  over  him.  But 
he  is  not  admitted  to  the  communion  till  he  has  been  confirmed, 
or  is  ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed.  So  soon  as  children 
are  of  competent  age,  and  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  answer  the  questions  in  their 
short  Catechism,  they  are  to  be  brought  to  the  bishop  for  con- 
firmation. The  minister  of  the  parish  shall  give  the  bishop  the 
names  of  those  whom  ho  thinks  fit  to  be  presented  to  the  bishop 
for  confirmation.    They  are  asked  whether  they  renew  the 
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promise  that  they  made,  or  that  was  made  for  them  by  their 
sponsors,  at  their  baptism.  They  answer  that  they  do.  The 
bishop  performs  the  ceremony  of  confirmation,  and  the  person 
is  then  a  communicant.  These  baptismal  promises  are  such 
that  if  a  person  makes  them  understanding^  and  in  good  faith, 
and  actually  keeps  them,  he  must  be  a  true  Christian,  a  regen- 
erate person.  Some  rectors,  it  is  supposed,  actually  examine 
their  candidates  for  confirmation  as  to  their  spiritual  state,  and 
present  none  for  confirmation  except  those  whom  they  believe 
to  be  spiritually  regenerate.  But  this  is  not  required  by  their 
formularies.  The  bishop  has  no  authority  to  require  it  of  the 
rector,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  generally 
done.     Probably  it  is  done  only  in  a  small  minority  of  parishes. 

A  letter,  therefore,  certifying  that  the  bearer  is  a  member,  in 
full  communion,  in  a  Protestant  Episcopal  parish,  is  no  proof 
that  he  has  the  requisite  qualifications  for  membership  in  a 
Congregational  church.  It  does  not  prove  that  he  has  ever 
been  examined  as  to  those  qualifications.  We  could  receive  no 
person  on  such  a  letter,  should  one  be  brought. 

But  there  is  no  danger  that  we  shall  ever  receive  such  a  letter. 
The  Episcopal  system  makes  no  provision  for  dismissing  mem- 
bers from  their  church  and  recommending  them  to  another. 
There  are  Episcopal  clergymen,  whose  letters,  certifying  the 
Christian  piety  of  the  bearer,  would  be  good  evidence.  But  it 
would  be  merely  private,  personal  testimony.  They  have  no 
authority  to  address  such  letters  to  us  officially.  And  a  very 
large  and  influential  part  of  them  would  think  it  a  sin  to  dis- 
miss a  member  from  "  The  Church,"  and  recommend  him  to 
the  fellowship  of  what  they  regard  as  no  church,  but  only  a 
"  sect." 

But  may  we  not  give  letters  to  our  members,  desirous  to  join 
them? 

There  are  several  objections.  It  would  not  look  well,  to  ad- 
dress letters  to  those  whose  letters  we  would  not  receive.  It 
seems  improper  to  transfer  a  member  of  a  Congregational 
church,  by  letter,  to  a. Protestant  Episcopal  parish,  which  is 
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pot  a  church,  even  in  its  own  estimation ;  which  exercises  none 
of  the  functions  of  a  church,  and  maintains  no  watch,  care  and 
discipline  over  its  members.  And  such  letters,  if  given,  would 
be  perfectly  useless.  They  would  not  be  recognized  as  entitling 
the  bearers  to  admission,  nor  would  any  applicant  be  refused 
admission  for  want  of  one.  We  make  no  account  of  the  fact, 
that  members  of  Congregational  churches  who  are  not  in  good 
standing,  sometimes  become  Episcopalians  and  obtain  confirma- 
tion as  a  means  of  escaping  censure,  and  that  even  while  a  proc- 
ess of  discipline  is  in  progress  against  them ;  for  such  cases 
are  not  numerous,  and  wo  know  not  how  far  Episcopalians  gen- 
erally are  responsible  for  them.  But  it  is  to  the  purpose,  that 
nothing  in  their  formularies  forbids  such  a  proceeding. 

The  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  "kgrcw  out  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  like  it,  is  one  consolidated  body.  The  Metho- 
dists, in  any  one  place,  associated  for  worship  and  instruction, 
ure  not,  in  the  language  of  their  Book  of  Discipline,  a  Church, 
but  merely  a  Society.  They  have  no  authority  to  admit  mem- 
bers, or  to  refuse  admission,  to  exercise  discipline  over  them, 
either  by  censure  or  excommunication,  or  to  choose  their  own 
officers,  or  to  reject  or  remove  those  who  are  appointed  to 
govern  them.  They  arc  merely  a  Society  of  persons  admitted 
by  the  "  minister  in  charge,"  appointed  for  them  by  the  bishop, 
or,  in  certain  cases,  by  his  subordinate,  and  arc  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  excluded  by  the  "  minister  in  charge,"  at  his  discre- 
tion, subject,  however,  to  certain  rights  of  appeal  to  the  higher 
powers  of  the  Church.  They  can  hold  no  property,  not  even 
their  house  of  worship,  paid  for  with  their  own  money  ;  but  it 
must  be  held  by  trustees,  appointed,  not  by  them,  but  by  certain 
clergymen  in  conference,  and  responsible  accordingly.  Evi- 
dently, such  a  society  can  neither  give  letters  of  dismission 
and  recommendation,  such  as  are  in  use  among  us,  nor  receive 
members  on  such  letters  given  by  us. 

This  distinction  between  the  Church  and  a  Society  is  care- 
fully observed  through  the  whole  Book  of  Discipline.  The 
Church  generally  means  "  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
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the  United  States  of  America."  In  the  "  Form  for  laying  the 
Corner-Stone  of  a  Church,"  page  206,. — and  "  for  the  Dedica- 
tion of  a  Church,"  214,  and  sometimes  in  the  section  on  "  Build- 
ing Churches,"  page  261,  it  means  a  meeting-house.  In  the 
"  Articles  of  Religion,"  p.  21, "  The  Visible  Church  "  is  defined, 
as  in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  as  to  include  all 
visible  believers,  and  therefore  does  not  designate  any  organized 
body.  In  a  very  few  instances,  mention  is  made  of  "  other 
Orthodox  "  or  "  Evangelical  churches,"  not  Methodist.  These 
are  all  the  senses  in  which  we  find  the  word  used  in  the  Book 
of  Discipline ;  unless  there  be  an^exception  in  the  section  on 
receiving  members,  page  37,  where  examination  is  required 
"  by  the  minister  in  charge,  before  the  church."  This  must 
mean,  "  before  such  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
as  are  present,"  as  it  can  have  no  other  meaning  consistent 
with  its  use  three  times  previously  and  once  three  lines  subse- 
quently on  the  same  page,  or  with  its  use  any  where  else  in  the 
book.  It  cannot  mean  what  is  elsewhere  called  "  the  Society,'  * 
because  that  includes  many  who  are  not  members  of  the  church. 
Clearly,  we  cannot  exchange  letters  with  Methodist  societies, 
as  churches ;  for  they  are  not  churches,  even  according  to  their 
own  Book  of  Discipline. 

This  point  needs  particular  attention,  because  it  is  so  exten- 
sively misunderstood.  For  example,  a  Boston  daily  paper,  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  late  camp-meeting  at  Hamilton,  spoke 
of  the  tents  of  the  church  in  Bromfield  Street,  the  church  in 
Hanover  Street,  and  perhaps  twenty  other  churches  in  Boston 
and  elsewhere.  Yet  the  mistake  is  not  universal.  The  same 
paper,  afterwards,  in  reporting  the  camp-meeting  at  Sterling 
Junction,  called  the  local  bodies  having  tents  there,  societies, 
as  they  are  called  in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  not  churches. 
Another  example.  The  very  excellent  and  intelligent  brother 
whose  request  led  to  the  appointment  of  this  Committee,  asked 
for  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  First  Methodist  Church 
in  Beverly.  He  evidently  had  no  suspicion  that  the  body  in 
Beverly  which  he  proposed  to  join,  was  not,  according  to  their 
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own  Discipline,  a  church,  but  only  a  society.  The  Congrega- 
tional idea  of  a  church  has  had  such  an  influence  on  our  habits 
of  thought  and  speech,  that  such  a  mistake  is  very  natural,  and 
to  some,  the  attempt  to  correct  it  may  seem  invidious.  But  if 
we  would  reason  safely  on  any  subject,  we  must  call  things  what 
they  actually  are. 

Another  reason  why  we  cannot  interchange  letters  of  dis- 
mission and  recommendation  with  these  Societies  is,  because 
tlicy  include  many  who  are  not  supposed,  by  themselves  or 
others,  to  be  regenerate  persons.  The  only  condition  required 
in  order  to  admission  is,  "a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  to  be  saved  from  their  sins."  (See  page  29.)  This 
desire  is  such  as  an  unregenerate  person  may  feel,  and  those 
who  feel  it  and  join  the  Society,  are  called  "probationers." 
Such  are  divided  into  "  classes,"  of  about  twelve  each,  over 
whom  some  one  is  appointed  as  a  "leader."  They  cannot 
become  members  of  the  Church,  till  "recommended  by  a 
*  leader '  whom  they  have  met  at  least  six  months  on  trial." 
Evidently,  we  could  not  exchange  letters  with  such  a  body, 
even  if  it  was  authorized  to  give  and  receive  them. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  but  a  small 
part  of  these  "  probationers  "  ever  become  church  members.  It 
appears  from  Methodist  statistics,  quoted  in  the  "  Home  Mission- 
ary "  for  January,  1868,  that,  in  ten  years,  from  1856  to  1865 
inclusive,  1,206,145  were  received  into  the  societies  as  proba- 
tioners ;  but  the  increase  of  communicants  was  only  172,296, 
leaving  1,033,849  to  be  accounted  for.  Some  of  these  may  be 
accounted  for  as  supplying  the  places  of  church  members 
removed  by  death.  The  deaths  among  Congregational  church- 
members  for  the  statistical  year  1866-7,  as  appears  from  the 
statistics  in  the  "  Congregational  Quarterly  "  for  January  last, 
were  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  number  of  Methodist 
church  members  in  1856  was  698,317  ;  in  1865  it  was  871,113 ; 
average,  784,715.  One  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  these  annually 
for  ten  years  would  be  117,622.  These,  added  to  the  whole 
increase,  for  ten  years,  would  give  289,918  who  became  mem- 
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bers  in  full,  out  of  1,206,145  probationers ;  that  is,  less  than 
one  in  four,  and  leaving  916,227  who  became  members  of 
Methodist  societies,  who  did  not  become  members  of  the  church. 
Some  of  these  may  have  been  hindered  from  becoming  members 
of  the  church  by  death  or  other  causes ;  but  most  of  them  were, 
doubtless,  such  as,  according  to  Methodist  doctrine,  fell  from 
grace,  and,  according  to  our  doctrine,  never  were  truly  con- 
verted. Certainly  we  cannot  exchange  letters  of  dismission 
and  recommendation  with  societies  of  which  so  large  a  portion 
prove  to  be  unregenerate. 

But  might  we  not  receive  a  member  of  a  Methodist  society, 
on  a  letter  certifying  that  he  is  a  communicant  ?  By  no  means. 
The  Discipline,  pages  32,  33,  requires  every  probationer  to 
receive  the  Lord's  Supper  habitually,  while  on  trial, — while  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  will  ever  apply  for  admission  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  or  whether  he  would  be  received  if  he  should 
apply.  If  he  neglects,  he  is  to  be  admonished,  and  "  if  he 
repent  not,  he  hath  no  more  place  among  us."  They  regard 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  means  of  grace,  even  to  those  who  are 
not  yet  "  justified."  Partaking  of  it  does  not,  with  them,  as 
with  us,  imply  church  membership,  or  even  supposed  fitness  for 
church  membership. 

But  might  not  letters  be  exchanged  with  the  "  minister  in 
charge  "  of  a  particular  station,  relating  to  those  only  who  are 
members  in  full  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ? 

Overlooking  the  fact  that  we  have  no  official  knowledge  of 
Methodist  stations  and  ministers  in  charge,  something  of  the 
kind  may  be  done  when  the  parties  are  so  disposed,  and  well 
acquainted  with  each  other,  but  with  some  embarrassments.     , 

The  minister  in  charge  may  give  to  a  member  desiring  to 
move  to  another  circuit,  a  note  in  the  following  words :  "  A.  B., 
the  bearer,  has  been  an  acceptable  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church."  (Discipline,  page  100.)  And,  "  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  he  may  give  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  a  mem- 
ber in  good  standing  who  wishes  to  unite  with  another  evan- 
gelical, denomination,"  though  he  "  is  under  no  obligation  "  to 
do  it.    A  member  desiring  to  unite  with  us,  cannot  claim  a  let- 
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ter.  The  minister  in  charge  can  give  or  refuse  it  at  his  pleas- 
ure.    (Discipline,  page  300.)* 

Nor  would  a  letter  from  us  entitle  its  bearer  to  be  received 
into  the  Methodist  Church.  "  If  a  member  in  good  standing  in 
any  other  orthodox  church  shall  desire  to  unite  with  us,  such 
applicant  may,  by  giving  satisfactory  answers  to  the  usual 
inquiries,  be  received  at  once  into  full  fellowship,"  without  the 
probation  of  six  months, required  of  Methodist  "probationers." 
(Discipline,  page  87.)  A  letter  from  us  may  save  him  from  the 
necessity  of  a  six  months'  probation,  and  that  is  all.  He  must 
still  pass  the  usual  examination.  So  far  as  appears,  any  other 
evidence  of  his  good  standing  with  us  would  answer  the  same 
purpose  equally  well ;  and  our  assent,  implied  in  a  letter  of  dis- 
mission, is  not  required.  A  certificate  of  his  good  standing  is 
all  that  would  be  of  any  use  to  him.  It  is  all  that  he  would  be 
entitled  to  receive,  if  already  a  Methodist,  and  wishing  to  unite 
with  us,  or  to  remove  from  one  Methodist  circuit  to  another. 

There  is  another  difficulty,  growing  out  of  the  terms  of  full 
membership  in  that  church,  as  explained  by  Methodist  theology. 

The  candidate,  being  recommended  by  a  class-leader  with 
whom  he  has  met  at  least  six  months  on  trial,  is  asked,  among 
other  tilings,  "  Have  you  saving  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 
He  must  answer,  "  I  trust  I  have."  This,  at  first  sight,  looks 
to  us  like  a  declaration  that  he  considers  himself  a  regenerate 
person.  Taking  the  words  in  our  sense,  they  are  so.  They 
imply  that  he  finds  in  himself  some  evidence  of  at  least  partial 
sanctification,  which  is  evidence  of  the  new  birth.  But  the 
Methodist  sense  of  the  word  is  different.  Their  doctrine  is, 
"  that  men  arc  justified  before  they  are  sanctified."  (Discipline, 
page  3.)  Justification,  in  their  view,  is  not  merely  God's 
gracious  acceptance  of  us  for  Christ's  sake.  It  is  an  "  experi- 
ence," taking  place  in  their  own  minds,  whereby  they  are 
persuaded  that  God  accepts  them  for  Christ's  sake,  and  such  a 
persuasion  as  may  be  felt  before  sanctification  begins.  Now,  we 
know  that  such  a  persuasion,  taking  place  in  a  person  wholly 

*  Such  letters  are  sometimes  given.    Since  this  Report  was  written,  two  instances  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee. 
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unsanctified,  is  a  delusion.  Hundreds  of  thousands  experience 
it,  become  members  of  Methodist  societies,  fall  away,  and  never 
become  church  members  in  full.  And  yet,  taking  the  words  in 
the  Methodist  sense,  this  is  all  that  the  candidate  for  full  mem- 
bership professes ;  for  justifying  faith  is  certainly  "  saving 
faith."  He  does  not  profess  to  believe  or  hope  that  he  has 
experienced  what  we  understand  the  new  birth  to  be,  for  that 
implies  incipient  sanctification. 

Doubtless  many  who,  in  the  language  of  Methodism,  "  expe- 
rience justification,"  do  really,  at  the  same  time,  experience 
some  degree  of  sanctification,  though  their  confused  theology 
forbids  them  to  recognize  the  fact.  Such  arc  truly  "  born 
again."  Others  of  them,  in  all  probability,  experience  it  during 
the  six  months  of  probation,  or  afterwards.  All  such  might  be 
admitted  to  our  churches,  if  we  could  only  know  who  they  are. 
But  a  certificate  from  the  minister  in  charge,  if  he  should  con- 
descend to  give  one,  would  not  prove  the  bearer  to  be  such  an 
one,  either  in  his  own  esteem  or  that  of  his  minister.  It  would 
only  prove  that  he  trusts  he  has  "  experienced  justification," 
in  the  Methodist  sense,  while  he  may  be  yet  wholly  unsanctified. 
For  this  reason  such  a  letter  cannot  be  a  sufficient  ground  for 
admission  to  one  of  our  churches. 

Proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  views  is  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Conference  of  "  The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States,"  lately  holden  at  Chicago. 
In  that  Conference,  May  4,  as  the  newspapers  of  the  next  day 
informed  us,  "  Rev.  Dr.  Lowry,  of  Cincinnati,  presented  a  pre- 
amble and  resolution  in  favor  of  so  changing  the  Discipline,  that 
probationers  be  not  received  in  full  membership  until  they  pro- 
fess faith  in  Christ,  and  give  reasonable  evidence  of  conversion" 
Not  having  the  exact  words  of  the  preamble  and  resolution,  we 
cannot  be  absolutely  certain  of  their  exact  meaning ;  but  it  is 
evident  that,  on  the  4th  of  May  last,  the  Discipline  did  not,  in 
Dr.  Lowry's  opinion,  require  reasonable  "  evidence  of  conver- 
sion" in  order  to  full  membership.  We  watched  the  daily 
reports  of  proceedings  with  some  care,  but  found  no  further 
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mention  of  Dr.  Lowry's  motion,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  whether  any  action  was  had  on  it.  If  it  passed,  it  can 
have  no  bearing  on  the  case  of  those  who  arc  already  members ; 
it  cah  only  apply  to  those  who  become  members  hereafter.  The 
fact  that  such  a  motion  was  made  shows  the  power  and  progress 
of  Congregationalist  ideas,  in  modifying  the  opinions  and  action 
of  other  denominations. 

With  Baptist  churches  we  might  exchange  letters  of  dismission 
and  recommendation,  if  they  were  willing.  They  are  Congre- 
gational in  their  organization  and  government ;  excessively  so, 
reducing  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  fellowship  of  the  churches 
almost  to  nothing,  even  among  themselves,  and  quite  to  noth- 
ing in  their  relations  to  us.  They  do  not,  in  theory,  recognize 
us  as  churches  at  all,  and,  of  course,  cannot  consistently  receive 
our  members  on  our  recommendation.  Nor  will  they  dismiss 
and  recommend  their  members  to  us ;  they  will  only  give  a 
member  desiring  to  join  us  a  certificate  of  his  good  and  regular 
standing.  Of  course,  such  a  certificate  is  all  that  can  be  claimed 
from  us,  n  one  of  our  members  desires  td  join  them.  Even  that 
is  not  necessary,  as  they  will  never  refuse  to  receive  one  of  our 
member^  for  want  of  it. 

As  for  bodies,  calling  themselves  churches,  who  deny  the 
Lord  that  bought  them,  or  for  any  other  reason  cannot  be 
regarded  "as  Evangelical,  we  cannot,  of  course,  recommend 
any  of  our  members  to  their  fellowship,  as  thereby  we  should 
make  ourselves  partakers  in  the  sin  of  their  apostasy. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  following  conclusions :  — 

When  one  of  our  members  desires  a  letter  of  dismission  and 
recommendation  to  any  "particular  church"  connected  with 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  Old  School  or  New,  we 
can  grant  it ;  and  the  same  as  to  any  other  Presbyterian  "  par- 
ticular church,"  known  or  reasonably  believed  to  be  of  substan- 
tially the  same  character.  And  we  can  receive  members  from 
such  churches,  on  similar  letters  from  them. 

When  one  of  our  members  desires  to  leave  us  and  join  any 
other  Evangelical  church,  we  can  only  give  him  a  certificate  of 
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his  good  and  regular  standing.  To  this,  every  member  has  a 
right,  whenever  his  own  convenience  requires  it.  He  can  pre- 
sent it,  if  he  chooses,  to  those  whom  he  wishes  to  join,  and  they 
can  give  it  such  weight  as  they  see  fit. 

Every  member  of  a  Congregational  church  has  a  recognized 
right  to  remove  his  relation  to  some  other  church,  "  for  better 
edification,"  and  to  decide  for  himself,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
whether  any  contemplated  change  will  promote  that  object.  Any 
member  who  esteems  it  his  duty  to  remove  his  relation  from  us 
to  some  ecclesiastical  body  with  which  we  arc  not  in  correspond- 
ence, should  avail  himself  of  this  right,  on  hjpflrrfi  responsi- 
bility.    If  a  certificate  of  his  good  standing  will  be  of  use  to 
him  in  doing  it,  he  should  ask  for  it  and  receive  it.     Having 
made  the  transfer  of  his  relation,  he  is  bound,  in  Christian 
courtesy,  to  give  information  of  the  fact  to  the  church  from 
which  he  has  gone  out.     On  receiving  this,  or  any  other  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  fact,  the  church  should  consider  the  case, 
and  if  he  appears  to  have  acted  conscientiously  and  in  good 
faith,  should  enter  the  fact,  that  he  has  thus  ceased  to  be  a 
member,  on  its  records,  without  censure. 


Article  III. 

INFANT  BAPTISM— RITUAL  AND  SPIRITUAL. 

Infant  baptism,  by  most  people  is  viewed  and  treated  as  sim- 
ply a  sacred  rite,  in  which  Christian  parents  consecrate  their 
infant  offspring  unto  the  Lord.  And  this,  indeed,  is  proper, 
so  far  as  it  goes. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  ordinance  than  simply 
consecration.  It  has  a  spiritual  import,  and  a  doctrinal  basis, 
underlying  its  practical  uses.    And  hence,  to  these  we  must 
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give  heed,  if  we  would  obtain  a  just  and  complete  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  ordinance,  and  its  important  practical  uses. 
Even  the  many  ablutions,  the  "  diverse  baptisms,"  prescribed 
and  observed  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  [see  Heb.  ix.  10,  in  the 
Greek]  all  had  a  spiritual  import  and  utility,  for  intelligent 
and  pious  worshippers,  as  symbols  of  the  cleansing  of  the  soul 
from  the  pollution  and  guilt  of  sin. 

This  is  manifest  from  the  language  and  allusions  made  use 
of  by  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  saints,  in  regard  to  the 
spiritual  purification  of  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Thus  in 
Psalm  li.  2,  7  :  "  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and 
cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  Purge  me  with  hyssop  [sprinkle 
me  with  hyssop]  and  I  shall  be  clean,'  *  &c.  See  and  compare 
Numb.  xix.  9, 18.  So,  also,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25, 26  :  "  Then  will  I 
sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you  and  ye  shall  be  clean :  from  all 
your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you.  A 
new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put 
within  you." 

Now,  ritual  baptism  in  the  Christian  economy  seems  evi- 
dently to  have  been  taken  from  the  diverse  washings  or  bap- 
tisms of  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  and  to  have  been  intended  to  be  a 
simplified  and  comprehensive  summary  and  substitute  for  them 
all,  adapted  in  form  for  the  Church  in  all  times  and  places. 
Christian  baptism  has  substantially  the  same  spiritual  import 
and  edifying  use  which  the  "  diverse  baptisms  "  or  washings  of 
the  old  economy  had ;  namely,  "  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  New  Testament  writers  in  many  places  describe 
the  saving  and  sanctifying  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  bap- 
tism,— the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  Matt.  iii.  11 : 
"  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost," — with  his  divine 
influences  poured  upon  you  from  on  high.  (Acts  ii.  4, 17.) 
So  also  I.  Cor.  xii.  13  :  "  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized 
into  one  body," — the  body  of  Christ  which  is  his  church,  the 
church  invisible,  so  called,  consisting  of  all  who  are  regenerated 
by  the  Spirit.    Also  Heb.  x.  22 :  "  Let  us  draw  near  with  a 
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true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled 
from  an  evil  conscience,  [spiritual  baptism]  and  our  bodies 
washed  with  pure  water,"  [ritual  baptism,  and  symbolic  of  the 
former.]  Again,  Titus  iii.  5,  6  :  "  Not  by  works  of  righteous- 
ness that  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved 
us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us  [poured  out  upon  us]  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."  This,  then,  is  the  true  saving  bap- 
tism, and  baptism  with  water  is  only  a  symbol  of  it. 

Now,  in  regard  to  infant  baptism,  the  first  inquiry  is,  whether 
little  infants  have  any  need  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  to  save 
their  souls  ;  and  if  so,  whether  they  are  capable  of  experienc- 
ing it.  This  inquiry  is  fundamental.  For  if  they  have  no 
need  of  the  saving  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  or  no  capacity  for  the 
experience  of  it,  there  is  manifestly  no  propriety  in  applying  to 
them  the  symbolic  baptism  with  water,  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  Trinity. 

But  if  little  infants  have  inherited  the  sinfulness  of  fallen 
human  nature  by  their  descent  from  fallen  Adam, — if  they  have 
the  seeds  of  sin  in  their  spiritual  and  immortal  souls,  as 
they  have  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death  in  their  bodies ;  so 
that  they  will  naturally  grow  up  in  sin,  and  live  in  impenitence, 
and  be  lost  forever, — unless  at  some  time  the  Spirit  of  God 
changes  their  depraved  nature,  and  ncw-creates  their  souls  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness, — if  such  be  their  moral  condi- 
tion as  they  come  into  this  wicked  world,  then  they  have  need, 
great  need,  of  the  saving  baptism  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  sooner 
they  experience  it  the  better. 

Now  that  such  is  the  actual  condition  of  fallen  human  nature 
in  all  mankind  is  not  an  hypothesis,  but  a  notorious  fact,  indu- 
bitably true  by  all  the  evidence  the  case  is  capable  of.  That 
parents  and  their  offspring  should  have  the  same  nature  is  a 
universal  law  of  propagation  among  all  kinds  of  living  beings. 
"  How  then  can  he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman  ?  " 

Again,  the  new-born  infant  manifestly  brings  into  life  the 
same  depraved  nature,  and  in  all  departments  of  its  complex 
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being,  which  it  ever  has.  This  it  manifests  in  due  time,  as  its 
powers  and  capacities  are  being  developed  and  expanded,  though 
modified,  indeed,  by  circumstances.  But  yet  it  is  essentially 
the  same  depraved  nature  leading  astray,  and  going  astray  from' 
God,  delighting  in  worldliness  and  sin,  from  early  youth  to  old 
age.  Such  is  our  sad  estate  by  nature.  The  fact  we  may  de- 
plore— we  may  not  understand  its  mysteries ;  but  we  cannot 
rationally  deny  the  palpable  matter  of-  fact.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  its  universality  proves  it  true,  and  shows  how  it  comes 
to  be  a  fact.  The  infant  Jesus  was  from  his  conception  and 
birth  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled  and  separate  from  sinners." 
Human  nature  in  him  came  direct,  pure  and  holy,  from  the 
hand  of  God,  as  it  was  in  Adam  when  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  The  seeds  of  sin,  disease  and  death  were  not  in  him  by 
nature.  But  they  are  innate,  by  ordinary  generation,  in  all 
mankind  descended  from  our  first  parents,  through  whom  hu- 
man nature  first  became  sinful,  diseased  and  mortal.  This, 
our  sad  estate  by  nature  even  in  our  infancy,  is  what  theolo- 
gians denominate  original  sin ;  which  consists  in  "  the  want  of 
that  original  righteousness  "  which  was  originally  created  in 
Adam  and  in  human  nature ;  and  also  consists  in  that  conse- 
quent "  corruption  of  our  whole  nature,"  from  which  proceed 
all  actual  sin  and  guilt. 

Truly,  therefore,  as  well  as  poetically,  does  the  penitent 
psalmist,  Ps.  li.  5,  refer  to  the  origin  of  his  personal  pollution 
and  sin,  when  he  says,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in 
sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  And  this  he  says — not  as  an 
apology  or  extenuation  of  his  great  sin — but  to  give  utterance 
to  the  deep  sense  he  felt  of  his  utter  vileness  in  God's  sight, 
even  from  his  very  origin. 

So  in  Ps.  lviii.  3,  ho  sets  forth — in  hyperbolical  language, 
indeed,  yet  with  truth  at  bottom — otherwise  hyperbole  is  sheer 
falsehood — the  same  truth  in  the  case  of  the  wicked.  "  The 
wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb ;  they  go  astray  as  soon 
as  they  are  born,  speaking  lies."  The  innate  depravity  of  their 
nature  is  the  truth  here  underlying  the  hyperbole. 
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Thus  we  all  "  by  nature  are  children  of  wrath,"  because  all 
by  nature  become  children  of  disobedience.  (Ephes.  ii.  2,  3.) 
And  it  is  this  same  sinfulness  of  our  nature  that  Paul  refers  to 
in  Bom.  vii.,  where  he  speaks  of  "  sin  that  dwellelh  in  him ; " 
and  "  the  law  in  his  members  warring  against  the  law  of  his 
mind."  It  takes  our  whole  lifetime,  and  all  the  appliance  of 
divine  grace  to  finally  eradicate  original  sin  from  our  souls. 

But  we  need  not  enlarge  here  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
as  the  ground  of  necessity  for  the  saving  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  case  of  infants,  as  well  as  others.  We  will  only  cite 
further  what  Jesus  said  to  Nicodemus,  (John  iii.  3,  5,  6,) 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  [any  man]  be 
born  again,  [or,  from  above >  supernaturally,]  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God."  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
u  Born  of  water," — ritual  baptism,  with  which  Nicodemus  was 
familiar,  and  which  he  thought  was  all-sufficient.  "  Born  of 
the  Spirit," — the  saving  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  here  put  emphat- 
ically as  the  one  thing  needful.  And  why  this  necessity? 
Because  "  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh," — the  off- 
spring of  depraved  man  is  by  nature  depraved ;  and  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  "  they  that 
are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God."  And  this  reason  applies, 
not  merely  to  a  man  when  he  is  old,  but  also  in  infancy,  by  his 
being  born,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  "  born  of  the  flesh  "  unless 
born  again,  of  the  Spirit.  And  then,  "  that  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit," — spiritual,  holy  and  divine, — like  its  pa- 
rental origin, — so  ultimately,  though  not  perfectly  at  once. 

Thus  from  the  known  facts  of  the  case,  and  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  holy  scriptures,  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  as  true  of 
the  new-born  infant,  as  of  Nicodemus,  or  any  man,  that  the 
soul  most  be  born  again,  supernaturally, — born  of  the  Spirit, 
in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  or  in  heaven ; 
even  as  "  of  water  "  one  must  be  born, — baptized, — in  order  to 
admission  into  the  visible  church,  Jewish  or  Christian. 

But, "  How  can  these  little  ones,  all  unconscious,  as  they  are, 
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of  their  sad  condition  by  nature ;  shut  out,  as  they  are,  by  their 
tender  years,  from  the  teachings  and  influences  of  the  gospel ; 
and  incapable,  as  they  appear  to  be,  of  exercising  faith  and 
repentance,  or  doing  anything  for  themselves, — how  can  they 
seek  and  find  this  new  birth,  the  great  remedy  provided  for 
their  sad  estate  by  nature?" 

How  can  they  ?  The  question  betokens  weak  faith  in  God, 
or  a  forgetfulne88  of  the  truth  that  all  things  are  possible  with 
God.  Besides,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  new  birth,  from 
above,  of  course,  is  not  the  work  of  the  soul  born,  nor  of  man, 
but  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (John  i.  13.)  Nor  are  faith  and  re- 
pentance prevenicnt  conditions  for  obtaining  the  regeneration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  rather,  saving  faith  and  repentance 
unto  life  are  the  results,  the  functions,  so  to  speak,  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  new-born  soul.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  adult 
persons  a  process  of  awakening  and  of  conviction  usually  pre- 
cedes the  new  birth ;  and  for  this  the  means  of  grace  must  be 
diligently  improved.  But  in  the  case  of  infants  this  is  alto- 
gether impracticable  and  unnecessary.  Their  active  powers 
are  as  yet  immature.  They  have  as  yet  no  personal  sins  to 
be  convicted  of,  and  no  developed  actual  opposition  to  God's 
truth  and  grace  to  be  overcome.  They  seem  to  be  already 
prepared  for  the  spiritual*  birth,  the  infant  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  so  indispensable  for  them,  and  for  every  human 
being,  for  admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  have  we 
not  on  record  some  well  authenticated  instances  of  persons 
regenerated  in  infancy?  The  prophet  Samuel,  from  early 
childhood,  "  grew  in  favor  both  with  God  and  man,"  and  evi- 
dently had  been  born  of  the  Spirit,  in  answer,  doubtless,  to 
his  mother's  prayers  and  vows  at  and  before  his  birth.  (I.  Sam. 
ii.  21.)  The  prophet  Jeremiah  "  was  sanctified  from  the  womb, 
and  ordained  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,"  —  sanctified,  and 
thereby  qualified  to  be  a  prophet.  (Jer.  i.  15.)  John  the 
Baptist  "  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his  mother's 
womb"  (Luke  i.  15.)  Indeed,  all  cases  of  piety  in  early 
childhood  betoken  the  spiritual  birth  experienced  in  infancy; 
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for  without  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  there  can  be  no  piety  in 
any  one.    And  have  we  no  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 

"  Millions  of  infant  souls 
Compose  the  family  above  w  ? 

Indeed,  infant  baptism  by  the  gracious  Spirit  of  God  is  the  only 
ground  of  faith  and  hope  we- can  have  of  the  salvation  of  our 
little  ones  dying  in  infancy.  Who  will  dare  to  gainsay  this 
faith  and  hope,  and  set  limits  to  the  wisdom  and  power,  the 
grace  and  love  of  God  towards  them  ?  And  is  it  so,  can  it  be 
so,  that  our  helpless  little  ones  must  grow  up  in  sin  and  im- 
penitence before  they  can  be  saved  by  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Moreover,  even  if  our  little  ones  should  survive  the  period  of 
infancy,  and  enter  upon  the  trials  and  perils  of  mature  life  in 
this  wicked  world,  is  it  not  infinitely  desirable  that  they  should 
begin  their  probationary  course  as  regenerate  children  of  God, 
having  their  young  souls  imbued  with  divine  grace,  and  their 
bodies  made  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  them  ?  If 
our  children  were  all  born  and  baptized  by  the  Spirit  in  infancy, 
and  all  grew  up  as  lambs  of  the  Saviour's  flock,  disciples  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  One,  in  their  childhood  and  youth,  what  living, 
active  men  in  Christ  Jesus  they  would  make!  What  bright 
and  burning  lights  in  the  church,  and  what  gems  in  the 
Redeemer's  crown  of  joy  and  glory  on  earth  and  in  heaven ! 
When  all  should  be  thus  taught  of  God  from  childhood  up,  the 
earth  would  soon  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as 
the  waters  fill  the  sea.    How,  otherwise,  can  this  ever  be  ? 

But  here  we  must  not  omit  noticing  the  declaration  of  Jesus 
to  his  over-officious  disciples,  who  would  have  hindered  little 
infants  from  being  brought  to  him  for  his  blessing,  "  Of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; "  or,  as  otherwise  justly  rendered, 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  belongeth  to  such."  The  blessings 
which  he  bestows  in  his  kingdom  on  earth  belongeth  to  such — 
to  infanta  brought  to  Him  in  the  arms  of  parental  love  and 
faith.    And  what  blessing  can  they  have  compared  to  the  bap- 
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tism  of  the  Spirit  ?  What  spiritual  blessings,  indeed,  can  they 
have  without  this  first  ? 

When  the  apostle  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  says  to  his 
hearers,  "  Repent  and  be  baptized.  *  *  *  For  the  promise  is  unto 
you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  them  that  are  afar  off,  even  as 
many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call,"  (Acts  ii.  89,)  he  thereby 
establishes  the  blessed  truth  that  under  the  gospel,  as  under 
the  preceding  dispensation,  both  parents  and  children,  wherever 
the  gospel  call  should  go,  are  included  in  the  same  covenant  of 
promises,  the  summary  and  chief  of  which  is,  "  I  will  be  a  God 
to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee." 

Or,  if  we  should  understand  him  to  refer  rather  to  the  prom- 
ise of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  all  classes,  young  and  old, 
which  he  had  just  cited  from  the  prophet  Joel,  and  of  which 
they  had  just  seen  a  fulfilment,  the  testimony  is  substantially 
the  same,  and  more  emphatically  expressed.  That  promise  was 
both  to  them  and  their  children  ;  and  substantially  it  included, 
not  only  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  as  set  forth  by 
the  prophet  in  the  prophetic  style,  but  also  the  common  graces 
of  the  Spirit,  and  his  regenerating  grace  specially,  the  pre- 
requisite of  all  others. 

The  covenant  made  with  Abraham  is  the  covenant  of  God 
made  with  all  true  believers  in  Christ.  (See  Paul's  commentary 
on  it,  and  on  its  seal,  Coloss.  ii.  1,  Rom.  ii.  2,  9,  Rom.  iv.  and 
Gal.  iii.) 

The  temporal  blessings  promised  to  Abraham  and  to  us  are 
indeed  different.  They  arc  various,  suited  to  our  several  cir- 
cumstances and  the  special  mission  given  to  each  to  accomplish 
in  this  world.  The  mission  of  Abraham  and  his  posterity  was 
a  grand,  peculiar  one ;  but  the  spiritual  blessings  are  the  same 
to  all. 

The  promised  blessings  of  this,  and  of  every  covenant  of  God 
with  man,  are  indeed  conditioned  on  our  faith  in  God,  and 
fidelity  in  the  duties  of  the  covenant.  It  was  so  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  xviii.  19 ;)  it  is  so  now  with  all  parents  who  seek  cove- 
nant blessings  for  their  children.    They  must  have  and  profess 
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faith  in  God  as  a  covenant-keeping  God,  and  parental  fidelity  in 
praying  with  and  for  their  children,  in  governing  their  houses 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  "  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  Thus,  as  God  is  true  to 
his  covenant  promises,  covenant  blessings  cannot  fail  of  being 
realized  by  parents  in  and  for  their  little  ones ;  even  when,  as 
yet,  the  little  ones  can  neither  know,  nor  ask,  nor  seek  for 
themselves.  What  a  gracious  God!  and  what  gracious  pro- 
vision made  for  us,  even  in  the  season  of  our  helpless  infancy ! 

Such,  then,  is  infant  baptism  administered  by  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  by  which  our  little  ones,  born  of  us  in  sin,  may  be  brought 
into  the  family  and  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  the  true  consecra- 
tion of  the  soul  unto  God,  for  thereby  holiness  unto  the  Lord 
is  incipiently  enstamped  on  it.  And  such  baptism  is  the  true 
initiation  of  spiritual  and  divine  life  in  any  soul,  young  or  old. 

A  briefer  space  will  now  suffice  to  discuss  the  remaining  topic, 
Ritual  Infant  Baptism,  as  related  to  the  spiritual  baptism  thus 
far  discussed. 

That  they  are  related  to  each  other  as  type  and  ante-type, 
symbol  and  substance,  is  manifest  from  the  language  made  use 
of  in  the  scriptures  in  describing  the  spiritual  baptism.  This 
is  often  taken  from  the  words  used  in  describing  the  ritual,  as 
44  the  washing  of  regeneration,"  "  the  sprinkling  of  clean  water 
to  cleanse  from  sin,"  "  the  pouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  us  from 
on  high,"  &c.  Ritual  baptism  in  all  cases  has  this  spiritual 
import. 

But  infant  baptism  with  water  is  peculiarly  instructive  and 
impressive.  It  serves  as  a  perpetual  memento  of  the  native 
depravity  of  fallen  human  nature,  and  of  our  consequent  need, 
even  in  infancy,  of  the  washing  of  regeneration,  in  order  to  be 
saved  from  original  sin,  and  made  meet  for  heaven. 

The  ordinance,  too,  is  a  standing  memorial  in  the  Christian 
church  of  the  saving  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  as  the 
Holy  Supper  is  the  memorial  of  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come. 
And  these  are  the  two  prime  elements  in  the  divine  work  of 
human  redemption. 
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On  the  practical  side  of  the  ordinance,  it  is  the  seal  and 
signature  of  the  covenant  of  God  with  his  people,  in  behalf,  as 
well  of  their  dear  children  as  of  themselves.  It  is  the  Christian 
substitute  for  circumcision  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation. 
The  latter  was  chosen  and  prescribed  by  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
an  age  of  the  world  when  idolatry,  with  its  shameless  immoral- 
ities, was  spreading,  and  had  already  well  nigh  overspread  the 
nations.  And  the  peculiar  form  of  the  ancient  covenant  seal 
was  doubtless  chosen  in  order  to  be  a  discriminating  mark 
between  God's  chosen  people  and  the  world,  given  to  its  abomi- 
nable idolatries.  It  served  to  make  uncircumcised  heathen  a 
term  of  abhorrence  in  Israel,  and  the  circumcised  Jew  a 
reproach  and  scorn  among  the  heathen,  and  so  was  a  means  of 
keeping  up  the  wall  of  separation  between  Jews  and  Gentiles 
until  the  fulness  of  time  should  come. 

But  infant  baptism,  the  Christian  seal  of  the  covenant,  has  a 
form  more  simple,  and  significant  of  all  purity  of  heart  and 
life,  and  better  adapted  to  the  mission  of  Christianity  in  all 
climes,  among  all  the  nations,  and  to  the  end  of  all  things. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  Christian  baptism,  it  may  be  here 
remarked  that  affusion  or  sprinkling  is  not  only  the  most  simple 
and  convenient  mode  of  administering  the  rite — the  only  mode 
at  all  practicable  in  the  case  of  sick  and  dying  persons — but  it 
is  also  the  mode  that  is  conformed  to  the  language  of  scripture 
when  describing  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  ritual  bap- 
tism is  the  symbolical  representation.  Texts  already  cited  con- 
firm this  remark.  Immersed  into  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an 
expression  nowhere  in  the  scriptures. 

Once  more.  Ritual  infant  baptism  is  the  appointed  means 
of  grace  for  the  covenant  people  of  God,  in  order  to  seek  and 
find  the  salvation  of  their  infant  offspring.  The  unfailing  faith- 
fulness of  God,  and  the  faith  and  fidelity  of  his  covenant  people, 
are  here,  and  all  along,  pre-supposed. 

"  But  what  good  does  a  little  water  sprinkled  on  the  forehead 
of  a  child,  do  to  its  soul  ?  "  The  question  betrays  a  thoughtless 
or  sceptical  turn  of  mind.    Good  ?    Just  as  much,  and  in  the 
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same  way  that  any  baptism,  or  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
does  good.  The  good  comes  through  faith  in  God,  and  obedient 
fidelity  in  covenant  duties  by  the  parents.  True  faith  can  do 
wonders ;  it  obtains  great  blessings  in  God's  appointed  ways. 
What  blessing  greater  to  the  heart  of  Christian  parents  than  the 
promised  birth  and  baptism  of  the  Spirit  for  their  infant 
offspring  ?  But  it  cannot  be  expected,  if  we  neglect  or  refuse 
to  set  the  seal  of  the  covenant  on  their  infant  heads.  Thus  the 
covenant  is  broken,  and  the  promised  blessing  is  forfeited. 
How  was  this  under  the  ancient  dispensation  ?  (See  Gen.  xvii. 
14.)  Those  who  would  repudiate  the  covenant  of  God,  and  fall 
back  on  "  uncovenanted  mercies,"  should  here  take  warning,  at 
least  for  themselves. 

True  and  unwavering  faith  and  fidelity  by  the  parents  will 
assuredly  secure  the  blessing,  in  God's  own,  the  best,  time  and 
way.  And  what  can  strengthen  their  faith,  and  promote  an 
unwearied  fidelity  in  parental  duties,  as  the  solemn  baptismal 
transaction,  and  the  remembrance  of  its  solemn  vows  to  bring 
up  these  children  of  the  covenant  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord  ? 

The  relation  of  baptized  children  to  the  church  may  be  hero 
briefly  adverted  to.  As  the  native-born  citizen,  during  his 
nonage,  nevertheless  belongs  to  the  civil  Commonwealth,  so 
baptized  children  belong  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Israel  at 
large.  As  members  of  a  Christian  household  which  belongs  to 
the  local  church  of  which  the  parents  are  members,  they  are 
the  baptized  children  of  that  church,  as  yet  in  their  minority. 
They  should  be  sedulously  watched  over  by  the  pastor  as  the 
lambs  of  his  flock ;  and,  if  left  orphans,  kindly  cared  for  by  the 
church  in  spiritual  things,  and  in  temporal,  if  need  be.  When 
prepared  by  maturity  in  years  and  Christian  experience, — 
thereby  giving  evidence  that  they  have  been  born  of  God, — 
they  should  unite  in  full  communion  with  the  church. 

Thus  much  briefly  in  regard  to  ritual  infant  baptism.  In 
these  days,  even  in  many  pedobaptist  churches,  the  ordinance 
is  too  much  neglected  and  disparaged  compared  with  former 
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times.  This  is  probably  owing  to  various  causes  combined,  as 
the  decline  of  doctrinal  knowledge,  particularly  in  respect  of 
original  sin  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration ;  the 
laxity  of  family  religious  discipline  and  government ;  and  the 
influence  of  sectarian  divisions  and  sectarian  spirit  in  opposi- 
tion. And  thus  also  the  neglect  of  the  ordinance  reacts,  and 
intensifies  the  causes  of  the  neglect.  Exegetical  and  historical 
arguments  for  infant  baptism  are  well  and  good  in  their  place 
and  measure ;  but  it  is  thought  the  habit  of  overlooking  the 
spiritual  import  and  relations  of  the  ordinance,  has  had,  and 
yet  has,  the  most  wide-spread  and  deleterious  influence  to 
produce  the  neglect  we  deplore. 


Akticle   IY. 
GAZA  AND  JERUSALEM. 

The  best  way  of  approaching  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land 
is  from  Mount  Sinai  and  the  Arabian  desert,  on  the  south. 
This  opens  the  historical  wonders  of  the  country  most  sugges- 
tively to  the  traveller,  and  by  contrast  enhances  the  pleasure  of 
every  agreeable  prospect  on  arriving  there.  Besides,  it  is  some- 
thing to  become  acquainted  with  the  method  of  instruction  and 
the  rigid  discipline  of  the  emigrant  nation  first  selected  to  re- 
ceive divine  truth,  fight  its  battles  and  give  it  foothold  on  earth 
for  all  coming  time.  By  this  way,  moreover,  typically,  we 
journey  to  the  land  of  promise  and  glory  above. 

Many  travellers  turn  back  from  Cairo  and  take  steamer  from 
Alexandria  to  Jaffa  or  Beyrout.  This  saves  time  and  avoids 
fatigue ;  but  if  instruction  and  enjoyment  are  the  objects  in 
view,  I  judge  it  a  mistake,  provided  there  be  health  and  physi- 
cal stamina.  To  spend  a  month  among  the  Bedawin,  in  jour- 
neying through  the  desert,  opens  to  the  traveller  from  the  West 
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an  entirely  new  phase  of  humanity,  and  the  excursion,  success- 
fully accomplished,  will  remain  a  joy  forever.  A  million  years 
hence,  doubtless,  one  will  find  it  delightful  to  have  followed  the 
Israelites,  and  worshipped  on  Sinai,  as  well  as  to  have  adored 
at  Calvary,  in  whatever  bright  sphere  he  may  then  be,  to  enjoy 
the  reminiscence. 

When  "  the  desert  of  wandering  "  projected  us  on  the  sea- 
coast  at  Gaza  we  were  nearly  spent.  I  could  not  wonder  that 
the  Israelites,  who  came  out  of  Egypt,  were  worn  out  and  fin- 
ished, with  their  forty  years'  tramp.  Obstinate  as  they  were, 
nothing  but  Almighty  Power  could  have  kept  the  nation  alive. 
We  saw  numerous  places  of  sublime  desolation,  where,  in  the 
passing  away  of  the  people,  Moses  might  have  composed  the 
majestic  ninetieth  Psalm.  At  many  a  point  the  eternities 
seemed  to  encompass  us,  even  more  fully  than  on  the  limitless 
ocean,  flowing  in  and  occupying  the  soul.  Man  was  less  than 
nothing ;  God  was  all  and  in  all.  Yet  we  were  exceedingly 
glad  to  land  on  the  emerald  earth  again,  and  enter  the  fields 
of  Palestine,  so  that  once  more  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God 
might  be  upon  us. 

Gaza  is  one  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  ancient  Philistia,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  world  ;  ranking,  in  this  respect,  with 
Damascus,  Sidon  and  Hebron.  It  is  situated  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea,  with  a  belt  of  drifting  sand  between,  borne  on  by 
the  south-western  winds.  Its  inhabitants  are  said  to  number 
about  fifteen  thousand ;  two  or  three  hundred  of  whom  are 
Christians,  and  the  rest  Mohammedans.  In  approaching  it  the 
one  overshadowing  association  is  that  of  Samson,  the  grotesque 
and  unfortunate  hero,  who  ended  his  days  there;  although, 
nearly  eight  hundred  years  later,  no  less  a  personage  than 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  siege  of  the  city,  came  near  closing 
his  life  there  also. 

Soon  after  arriving,  we  were  eager  to  ascend  the  hill  whither 
Samson,  so  unexpectedly  to  the  citizens,  carried  the  gates  of 
their  city.  Accompanied  by  a  good-natured,  noisy  throng  of 
Philistines,  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  else  on  hand,  we  passed 
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from  the  suburb  of  our  encampment  through  a  series  of  gar- 
dens, parted  off  from  each  other  and  from  the  road  by  hedges 
of  enormous  cactus  plants,  rising  far  above  our  heads,  until  in 
about  half  an  hour  we  reached  the  highest  of  several  hills. 
This  eminence  was  crowned  with  a  wely,  or  tomb  of  a  Moham- 
medan saint,  and  afforded  a  noble  view  of  the  whole  surround- 
ing country. 

The  straggling  town  lies  before  you  like  a  collection  of 
villages  clustering  around  a  central  and  more  prominent  part, 
the  farther  extremities  hiding  themselves  in  green  orchards. 
Beyond  appears  the  current  of  drifting  sand,  two  miles  in  width, 
sweeping  along  with  irresistible  force,  destroying  every  green 
thing  in  its  course ;  and  then,  the  blue,  sparkling  Mediterranean, 
reaching  to  the  farthest  horizon.  On  the  south  is  the  pathway 
to  Egypt,  from  time  immemorial  travelled  by  kings  and  armies. 
There,  also,  lie  the  pasture  lands  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  from 
Gerah  reaching  off  to  Bccrsheba,  where  those  patriarchs  wan- 
dered with  their  flocks  and  herds,  as  the  Bcdawfn  do  at  this 
day.  On  the  east  and  north-east  stretches  out  a  vast  undulating 
plain,  here  and  there  variegated  with  green  fields  and  olive 
groves,  till  the  blue  hills  of  Judea  close  the  view.  Gardens  and 
groves  of  apricots,  mulberry  and  palm  trees  abound  on  the 
north.  It  is  the  25th  of  March,  and  the  aspect  at  large  is  that 
of  fertility  and  abundance. 

I  was  glad  to  stand  on  this  hill  and  see  where,  in  a  benighted 
corner  of  Israel,  the  ancient  hero,  a  host  in  himself,  with  not 
overclear  conceptions  of  the  truth,  executed  rude  justice  on 
the  oppressors  of  his  country ;  and  in  token  of  appreciation  of 
his  patriotism,  and  of  the  particular  deed  here  consummated, 
I  gave  him  a  salute  such  as  circumstances  allowed,  firing  my 
six-shotted  revolver  rapidly  in  the  air,  to  the  immense  astonish- 
ment of  the  Arab  rabble  around.  The  next  day  we  went  over 
the  city  at  large,  and,  in  the  central  part,  viewed  the  great 
mosque,  the  government  offices,  and  the  houses  of  the  chief 
citizens,  built  of  stone  and  bearing  marks  of  antiquity  and 
neglect.    The  mosque  is  reputed  to  have  once  been  a  Christian 
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Church,  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  a  spacious  stone 
structure,  divided  into  ijave  and  aisles  by  rows  of  Corinthian 
columns.  Taking  off  our  shoes  at  the  entrance,  wo  were  con- 
ducted over  the  various  parts  amidst  the  worship  of  the  Moham- 
medan devotees.  The  city  is  built  largely  of  dried  mud,  and 
at  present  has  no  gates  or  fortifications  of  any  kind.  The 
inhabitants,  being  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Bedawfn  of  the 
desert,  are  supposed  not  to  need  any.  We  looked  into  some  of 
the  manufactories  of  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  where  the  proc- 
esses are  wrought  by  hand,  as  at  the  time  when  Samson's  hair 
was  woven  by  Delilah  into  one  of  the  webs.  We  passed  through 
the  bazaars,  and  brought  away  specimens  of  the  soap  for  which 
Gaza  is  famous.  We  went  to  the  traditional  spot,  on  the  east 
side,  from  which  Samson  took  away  the  city  gates,  bars  and 
posts ;  and  also  visited  the  Mukdm,  erected  by  Muslems  in  his 
honor,  and  where  they  say  he  lies  buried.  Of  the  Temple  of 
Dagon,  the  two  supporting  pillars  of  which  he  wrenched  away, 
bringing  down  the  structure  and  destroying  thousands  of  his 
enemies  with  himself,  no  trace  remains.  In  the  edge  of  the 
evening  there  was  a  drill  of  Turkish  infantry  near  our  camps ; 
the  men,  stalwart  and  stern,  looked  as  though  they  would 
fight,  though  on  which  side,  in  any  given  case,  might  be  prob- 
lematical. At  the  close  of  the  day  we  were  favored  at  dinner 
with  the  company  of  a  Scotch  and  an  English  gentleman,  vol- 
untarily exiled  here.  They  were  attached  at  this  point  to  the 
"  T£l£graphe  Egyptien,"  connecting  Beyrout  with  Alexandria, 
and  imparted  to  us  much  information  respecting  the  country 
and  its  wretched  government.  This  place  is  on  the  great 
caravan  route  to  Egypt,  and  has  a  brisk  trade,  but  no  com- 
merce by  sea,  the  old  harbor  having  been  entirely  filled  up  by 
sand.  I  listened  long  that  night  to  the  deep  roar  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, yet  could  distinguish  in  it  no  news  from  beyond  the 
Ultima  Thule  and  the  stormy  Atlantic  ;  but  was  glad  to  recog- 
nize the  presence  in  all  places  of  Him  who  controls  the  raging 
of  the  sea  and  protects  even  the  sparrow  in  his  swinging  nest. 
Exchanging  our  camels  for  horses,  we  left  Gaza  the  next 
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morning.  Our  route  took  us  through  the  whole  length  of  Philis- 
tia ;  first,  by  a  long  avenue  of  olive  trees,  off  upon  broken  plains, 
and  along  the  course  of  toadies;  and  then  among  extensive 
fields  of  waving  wheat  and  barley,  from  time  to  time  bringing 
us  upon  scattered  villages.  The  day  was  fine  and  the  scenery 
delightful,  except  that  it  was  melancholy  to  see  the  ravages 
wrought  by  the  advancing  sand.  Gardens,  orchards  and  green 
fields  are  yielding  to  the  insatiate  destroyer.  We  saw  trees  in 
full  foliage,  standing  in  the  sand,  in  bowl-like  cavities  formed, 
by  the  wind  sweeping  among  their  branches;  others  with 
trunk  and  lower  branches  buried,  the  branches  above  struggling 
with  their  doom ;  and  others  beneath  mounds  of  sand,  shooting 
forth  a  few  green  twigs  above  the  surface,  as  if  raising  signals 
of  distress.  On  the  one  side  you  behold  gardens,  cactus  hedges, 
fig  trees  and  olive  groves,  and  on  the  other,  sand  heaps  and  a 
forming  desert. 

Four  hours  brought  us  to  Askelon,  in  the  ancient  gate  of 
which  we  spread  our  mats  to  lunch.  We  climbed  upon  the 
walls  of  the  royal  city  and  surveyed  the  scene.  A  hilly  ridge, 
coming  down  the  sea-coast  from  the  north,  here  parts  from  the 
shore,  and  making  a  sweep  inward  of  perhaps  a  mile's  semi- 
diameter,  returns  again  to  the  shore.  On  the  area  thus  enclosed 
the  city  stood,  extending  to  the  sea,  and  the  walls  were  built  on 
the  semi-circular  ridge.  The  towers  and  walls  are  now  much 
overthrown,  large  cemented  masses  being  toppled  over  as  if  by 
earthquakes.  Extensive  portions,  however,  remain,  with  sea- 
shells  abundantly  imbedded  in  them.  The  city  area  has  no  in- 
habitants, but  is  parted  off  by  cactus  hedges  and  stone  walls  into 
gardens  and  orchards  of  figs,  apricots,  lemons,  &c.  The  soil  is 
rich,  and  melons,  cucumbers  and  onions  are  raised  abundantly. 
Granite  pillars  and  marble  ruins  appear  projecting  from  the 
soil  and  built  into  the  walls,  but  no  outlines  of  houses  can  be 
traced.  It  is  a  scene  of  utter  desolation.  I  walked  from  the 
gateway  across  to  the  sea,  and  saw  the  waves  beating  over 
fallen  pillars  strewed  on  the  shore.  The  invading  sand,  too, 
has  drifted  over  the  walls  on  the  south,  and  is  advancing  to 
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bury  the  ruins  of  the  desolate  city.  Not  long  hence,  they  will 
have  utterly  disappeared.  The  words  of  prophecy,  spoken 
twenty-five  centuries  ago,  are  fulfilled :  "  Askelon  shall  not  be 
inhabited."  "  Askelon  shall  be  a  desolation."  It  was  a 
sumptuous  and  magnificent  city;  but  the  rejoicings  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Philistines  in  these  streets,  over  the  defeat  of 
Israel,  deplored  by  the  royal  bard,  are  no  more.  All  are  gone 
down  to  the  grave,  and  the  sea  alone  sings  their  perpetual 
requiem.  Fifty  years  after  the  rest  of  Palestine  had  submitted 
to  the  arms  of  the  Crusaders,  the  walls  of  this  city  bade  them 
defiance,  but  it  was  at  length  taken.  Yielding  again  to  the 
arms  of  Saladin,  it  was  retaken  by  the  English  Richard,  Coeur  de 
lion,  who  raised  the  walls  the  traveller  now  surveys  in  ruins. 

Leaving  Askelon  and  passing  through  beautiful  fields  with 
occasional  advancing  sand,  three  hours  brought  us  to  Ashdod, 
a  village  of  mud  houses,  and  before  it  a  small  lake.  This  also 
was  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  to  it  the  Ark 
of  the  Lord  was  brought,  after  its  capture  at  the  battle  of 
Aphek.  We  went  into  the  village  to  the  highest  part,  where 
the  Temple  of  Dagon  probably  stood,  and  where  that  idol  fell 
down  repeatedly  before  the  Ark.  In  the  more  ancient  part  of 
the  town  we  visited  a  khan  and  a  mosque  in  ruins.  It  was  at 
this  place,  called  by  the  Greeks  Azotus,  that  Philip  the  evange- 
list was  found,  after  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  ;  and 
from  it,  northward  to  Csesarea,  he  published,  over  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Five  hours'  hard  riding  the  next  day  brought  us  past  Ekron — 
from  which  the  Ark  was  sent  away  with  presents,  in  a  new 
cart,  bound  to  milch  kine — to  Ramleh.  Before  examining  this 
place,  we  made  an  excursion  to  Lydda,  nearly  two  miles  dis- 
tant, now  called  Ludd.  Here  the  apostle  Peter  healed  Eneas, 
the  paralytic  of  eight  years.  And  to  this  place  the  messengers 
from  Joppa,  ten  miles  distant  on  the  seaside,  were  sent  for  him 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  benevolent  Dorcas.  The  town 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  olive  groves,  but  the  houses  are  mis- 
erably poor  and  the  streets  narrow  and  filthy.    It  is  the  reputed 
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birthplace  of  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  Englishmen.  He 
is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian  in  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  His  body  is  reported  to  have 
been  brought  back  here  and  a  church  erected  to  his  memory. 
The  Church  of  St.  George,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  here 
to-day,  are  picturesque  and  interesting.  Many  suppose  it  to 
have  been  built  by  Coeur  do  Lion.  A  Turkish  mosque  occu- 
pies a  part  of  the  original  foundations.  Returning  over  the 
plain  of  Saron,  we  visited  the  famous  White  Tower  of  Ramleh. 
This  is  a  square,  Saracenic  structure,  of  beautiful  proportions, 
built  of  white  stone.  It  stands  alone,  although  near  it  are  the 
remains  of  a  large,  quadrangular  khan,  built  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  caravans  and  travelling  parties.  Probably  it  was 
once  connected  with  a  mosque.  A  narrow  winding  staircase, 
lighted  by  small  windows  with  pointed  arches,  is  carried  to  the 
top,  at  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  where  it 
opens  on  a  stone  gallery  extending  around  the  tower.  Here 
we  obtain  a  most  interesting  view  of  the  plain.  The  well-built 
modern  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  with  its  gardens 
and  groves,  nestles  immediately  below.  In  broken  ranges  the 
hills  of  Judea  stretch  off  on  the  east.  A  beautiful  undulating 
expanse,  variegated  with  clumps  of  trees, — the  olive,  the  palm, 
the  kharftb  and  the  sycamore, — sweeps  past  on  either  side, 
reaching  off  on  the  north  and  south,  almost  without  bound, 
and  on  the  west  lies  the  steel-blue  sea.  The  villages  are 
perched  among  the  hills,  for  greater  safety,  on  account  of  the 
Bedawln  who  frequent  the  plain. 

A  rainy  night  followed,  but  in  the  morning,  with  skies  toler- 
ably clear,  we  started  from  the  sea-coast  for  Jerusalem.  The 
journey  occupied  ten  hours,  nine  of  which  were  spent  in  the 
saddle.  In  crossing  the  wide  plain,  the  first  portion  was  fertile, 
the  latter  stony,  the  verdure  however  prevailing.  After  three 
hours  we  entered  a  defile  between  high,  rocky  hills,  and  as- 
cended a  rough,  breakneck  road,  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  we 
reached  a  green  place  under  a  grove  of  olive  trees,  where  we 
lunched  on  the  ground.    An  hour  thus  occupied  we  continued 
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the  ascent  of  long,  high  hills  of  limestone  formation,  the  edges 
of  the  strata  but  little  inclined  from  the  horizon,  and  coming 
everywhere  to  the  surface,  thus  presenting  a  variegated  aspect 
of  alternate  white  and  green.  The  hills  do  not  exhibit  the 
amphitheatre-like  forms  that  characterize  the  approach  to  Mount 
Sinai,  but  interlock  more  fully  with  each  other,  and,  although 
large  and  striking,  are  more  promiscuously  arranged.  The 
road  is  far  more  wretched  than  that  of  Nukb  Hawy,  leading  to 
Sinai ;  and,  although  it  forms  the  main  avenue  of  travel  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  on  the  Mediterranean,  it  testifies  to  centu- 
ries of  neglect.  It  is  so  bad  as  to  be  positively  inconceivable 
to  one  unacquainted  with  it. 

The  highest  point  of  the  mountain  range  having  been  reached, 
we  came  down  a  very  long  descent  on  foot,  the  Bedawin  lead- 
ing the  horses ;  rode  through  the  picturesque  village  of  Kirjath- 
Jearim,  visiting  its  forlorn  church,  and  then  passed  in  succes- 
sion over  various  hill-tops  with  rocky  fields  and  valleys,  ex- 
tending abroad,  without  discoverable  limits,  the  horses  hour 
after  hour  stumbling  over  the  stony  and  wet  roads  ;  when  in 
the  midst  of  this,  the  walls  of  the  Greek  convent  and  Russian 
consulate  were  pointed  out  to  us  in  advance,  with  certain  tow- 
ers and  domes  ;  and  thai  we  were  told  was  Jerusalem.  But  it 
could  not  be ;  it  seemed  quite  impossible !  Had  not  the  Psalm- 
ist sung :  "  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth 
is  Mount  Zion  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great 
King  ?  "  Did  not  the  lion-hearted  Richard,  when  he  chival- 
rously advanced  from  his  camp  at  Ajalon  and  ascended  Mizpch, 
the  hill  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  refuse  even  to  let  his  eyes  fall 
upon  the  sacred  place,  but  burying  his  face  in  his  armor,  ex- 
claim :  "  Ah,  Lord,  God !  I  pray  that  I  may  never  see  thy  holy 
city,  if  I  may  not  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  thine  enemies  ?  " 
And  have  not  travellers,  time  out  of  mind,  extolled  the  beau- 
ties of  Christendom's  glorious  shrine  ?  Yet  this  is  all.  Tis 
humiliating !  Well  nigh  outrageous !  As  we  continued  to 
advance,  the  dark  walls  and  battlements  of  the  city  appeared, 
and  soon  we  approached  the  residence  of  the  American  consul. 
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With  a  companion  I  parted  from  my  fellow  travellers,  hoping 
to  get  letters  and  tidings  from  dear  friends  after  so  long  ab- 
sence ;  but  there  were  none.  The  banker  at  Beyrout  afterwards 
told  me,  he  had  forgotten  to  forward  them.  The  party  had 
gone  on  with  the  dragoman  to  the  Jaffa  gate,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city.  My  friend  and  I  rode  in  by  the  Damascus  gate  on 
the  north  side,  and  through  narrow,  gloomy  streets  and  squalid 
crowds  came  to  the  Damascus  hotel,  kept  by  Gustave  Chiel. 
To  me  that  night  letters  were  of  more  worth  than  the  entire 
Orient ;  but  if  this  were  truly  Jerusalem,  the  object  of  many 
aspirations  was  at  last  won. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  shone  broad  into  the  room  and 
awoke  me.  Leaping  from  the  bed  to  the  window  I  looked  out 
on  flat-roofed  buildings  everywhere  around.  The  apartment, 
occupied  by  two  companions  and  myself,  was  elevated  high 
above  the  other  houses,  and  the  sun  stood  bright  above  a  range 
of  green  hills  opposite.  Can  that  range  be  the  Mount  of  Olives  ? 
That  large  dome,  a  little  to  the  right,  can  it  be  the  mosque  of 
Omar,  where  Solomon's  Temple  once  stood  ?  Does  the  brook 
of  Cedron, — does  the  garden  of  Gethscmane  lie  between  us 
and  those  hills  ?  All  objects  and  voices  conspired  to  answer 
yes.  Then  we  are  in  Jerusalem,  whatever  the  skepticism  of 
last  night.  This  is  indeed  the  city  of  the  great  King.  Well, 
this  room  looks  as  though  it  was  built  in  the  year  one, — arched 
windows,  arched  ceiling,  floor,  walls,  everything  of  stone.  I 
went  out  of  the  door  into  an  inclosure,  open  to  the  skies,  with 
parapet  and  floor  of  stone.  I  passed  down  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  to  galleries  below,  also  open  to  the  skies,  and  communi- 
cating with  apartments  in  the  rear.  In  one  of  these  I  found 
several  companions  of  travel  with  the  Jaffa  road  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly removed  from  their  constitutions.  I  passed  down 
another  flight  of  stone  steps  into  a  court,  paved  with  solid 
stone,  with  chambers  adjacent,  and  numerous  Arabs,  dragomans 
and  attendants,  of  varied  hues,  in  groups  around.  Still  another 
flight  of  steps  led  down  to  the  street.  How  antique  and  primi- 
tive all  appears !    When  could  this  establishment  have  been 
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built  ?  Not  by  the  workmen  under  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  be- 
causo  they  must  have  fallen  in  the  wilderness,  and  for  other 
reasons.  The  masons  of  King  Solomon  or  of  King  Herod  could 
not  have  built  it,  for  there  are  no  bevelled  edges  to  the  stones, 
and  there  was  a  general  levelling  in  this  quarter,  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Titus.  The  reputed  ancestors  of  the  "  Free 
and  accepted  Masons  "  of  our  day,  such  as  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  and  the  Knights  Templars,  famous  here  in  the  times  of 
the  Crusaders,  were  probably  more  expert  with  the  sword  than 
with  tiie  trowel,  so  that  while  the  Hotel  de  Damas  is  inexplica- 
ble to  me,  as  to  origin  and  era,  it  is  at  least  interesting  as  a 
specimen  of  an  outre  and  oriental  hostelrie.  During  eight 
days  spent  in  the  city  and  environs  we  found  it  moreover 
entirely  comfortable. 

The  first  point  in  our  programme  now  was  to  obtain  a  correct 
impression  of  the  general  situation  and  individual  features  of 
the  city.  This  occupied  two  days.  We  began  by  taking  a  walk 
on  the  north  part  of  the  city  wall,  with  history  in  mind,  and 
chart  in  hand,  and  found  it  exceedingly  interesting.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  Jaffa  gate,  with  an  Arab  guide,  speaking  French, 
we  mounted,  and  walked  along,  past  the  Greek  and  Coptic  con- 
Tents,  to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  city,  where,  from  the 
battlements,  a  fine  view  is  presented.  Proceeding  thence  past 
the  Latin  convent,  we  went  on  to  the  Damascus  gate,  and  thence 
onward  to  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  city.  From  this 
point,  in  the  rear  of  the  Turkish  quarter,  we  followed  the  wall, 
built  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  down  as  far  as  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  This  presented  a 
distinct  view  of  the  city  within,  the  prominences  of  Bezotha, 
Moriab,  Akra  and  Zion,  and  also  gave  some  idea  of  the  confor- 
mation of  the  hills,  valleys  and  fields  beyond.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  overlooking  the  city  on  the  east. 
Issuing  from  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  we  went  down  into  the 
valley  of  Cedron,  and  crossing  over,  near  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  so  sacred  from  the  retirement  there  of  our  Lord,  we 
ascended  to  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  Mount.    The  central  part 
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is  occupied  by  a  little  Tillage,  elevated  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  above  Jerusalem.    We  ascended  a  tower  erected  there, 
and  found  spread  out  before  us  a  magnificent  realm,  with  features 
and  associations  of  sovereign  power.  Moses  himself,  from  the  top 
of  Pisgah,  did  not  look  upon  a  landscape  of  greater  attraction. 
That  indeed  was  gilded  with  brighter  hues  of  anticipation  and 
hope ;  for  large  promises,  real  to  his  faith,  were  to  be  fulfilled 
on  the  territory  he  viewed ;  but  this,  to  the  thoughtful  and  in- 
telligent pilgrim,  is  associated  with  names,  achievements  and 
powers  dear  to  individual  hearts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  accom- 
plishing the  progress  of  humanity,  from  the  era  of  Abraham 
down  to  the  present.      How  suggestive  every  object  here  ! 
Those  eastern  mountains,  standing  like  a  wall,  on  the  far-off 
horizon,  in  blue  and  purple,  rise  from  the  lands  of  Moab,  the 
Ammonites  and  Gilead.    Pisgah  is  numbered  among  them ;  no 
man  knows  where.    In  the  deep  valley,  at  their  hither  base,  the 
river  Jordan  flows,  from  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  to  the  Dead 
Sea.    A  small  portion  of  the  stream  you  can  discover  within  its 
willowy  banks;  and  that  is  the  Crystal  Sea  glittering  before 
you.    Prom  their  borders  the  "  Wilderness  of  Judea  "  extends 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  you  stand,  broken  and 
desolate  as  when  King  Saul  hunted  David  there  like  a  partridge 
in  the  mountains.    And  on  the  slope  directly  before  you  are  the 
ruins  of  Bethany — the  town  of  Mary  and  Martha,  and  the  home 
of  Jesus. 

Turning  towards  the  west,  we  notice  that  the  range  on  which 
we  stand  winds  around  to  the  north  and  west  until  it  rises  into 
the  eminence  of  Mount  Scopus.  At  the  foot  below  is  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat ;  on  the  hill  opposite,  the  city  is  directly  before 
you,  fallen  indeed  from  its  ancient  splendor,  yet  still  clothed 
with  majesty  and  beauty.  Every  object  and  outline  is  distinct 
in  the  clear  air.  The  walls  and  battlements  are  picturesque. 
The  large  enclosure  immediately  in  front,  so  green  and  shady 
with  trees  and  fountains,  is  the  Haram  area ;  and  the  gorgeous 
structures  are  the  mosques  of  Omar  and  El-Aksa,  the  former 
occupying  the  site  of  Oman's  threshing-floor  and  the  Temple  of 
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Solomon,  the  latter  once  a  Christian  church.  Beyond  this  area 
and  the  Tyropcean  Valley,  now  much  filled  up,  you  sec  Mount 
Zion,  the  city  of  David,  and  the  place  where  probably  he  lies 
buried.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  this  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  The  valley  of  Hinnom  sweeps 
around  it,  on  the  west  and  south,  entering  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  below  the  city.  The  Tower  of  David,  with  its  massive 
walls,  rises  from  its  northern  extremity,  near  the  Jaffa  gate. 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  many  other  structures, 
send  up  their  domes  and  minarets  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
city.  Beyond  the  gray  hills  reach  away,  in  irregular  and  con- 
fused outline,  to  the  western  horizon. 

Filled  and  oppressed  with  the  numerous  objects  and  associa- 
tions, we  descended  and  returned  by  the  pathway  so  often  trod 
by  our  Lord,  morning  and  evening,  in  his  walks  from  Bethany 
to  the  Temple. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  And  never  was  a  day  of  rest 
more  delightful.  We  went  up  to  Mount  Zion  in  the  morning, 
and  worshipped  in  the  English  church  ;  and,  after  a  walk  to  the 
pool  of  Siloam  and  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  I  returned,  and  in 
my  room  read  the  entire  gospel  by  St.  Luke.  While  thus  occu- 
pied, the  Mount  of  Olives,  opposite  my  window,  was  illumined 
by  the  sunset.  The  rosy  light  gradually  crept  up  the  slope, 
and,  seeming  to  linger  for  a  moment,  disappeared  from  the  top 
of  the  hill,  from  whose  side  our  Lord  arose  to  heaven ;  but  it 
left  the  sky  all  around  tinged  with  a  beautiful  glow  of  purple 
and  rose  color,  shading  into  the  cerulean  above.  I  had  visited 
a  place  on  the  Mount  from  which  it  was  said  He  arose.  There 
is  a  dreary-looking  structure,  with  a  stone  in  the  centre,  bear- 
ing an  impression  said  to  have  been  made  by  his  foot  when  he 
stepped  off  from  the  earth.  My  symbol  of  Christ's  ascension  I 
shall  take  from  the  beautiful  sunset  scene ;  the  great  Luminary 
irradiating  the  world  in  his  departure,  and  opening  the  gates  of 
glory  in  other  and  nobler  realms. 
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Abticle  V. 

IS  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  QUESTION  POLITICALLY 

SOLVED  ? 

Those  arc  strange  words  which  the  Master  used  in  his  third 
circuit  in  Galilee :  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace 
on  earth;  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  This 
"  sword  "  is  two-edged ;  and,  in  its  fearfully  growing  activity  of 
late,  it  has  cut  backwards  as  well  as  forwards.  History,  poetry, 
art,  the  press,  the  forum,  the  pulpit,  have  vied  with  one  another 
in  honoring  the  blow  by  which  it  struck  down,  amid  its  wor- 
shippers, the  giant  wrong  of  our  land  and  age,  hoary  with 
unnumbered  years ;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  fatal 
wound  it  gave  in  its  backward  sweep  and  with  its  other  edge, 
to  another  ancient  and  growing  evil,  threatening  the  glory  and 
peace  of  this  great  Republic.  No  cry  of  pain  has,  indeed,  been 
heard ;  but  let  us  examine,  and  see  if  a  wound  has  not  been 
given  the  Papacy. 

The  Roman  Catholic  question  has  been  assuming  importance 
in  the  United  States,  not  because  the  idea  of  the  papacy  is  con- 
genial to  a  free  people ;  not  because  Protestants  are  losing  faith 
in  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  are  surrendering  this  blood- 
bought  principle  again  into  the  hands  of  professed  infallibility ; 
not  because  of  the  numbers  holding  the  papal  faith  and  worship ; 
not  solely  because  immigration  adds  so  rapidly  to  the  influence 
of  this  foreign  church  among  us ;  but  chiefly  because  the  vote 
of  this  church,  wielded  by  its  archbishops,  and  bishops,  and 
priests,  and  given  unitedly,  as  that  of  one  man,  seemed  sure, 
and  on  the  very  point  of  attaining  a  position  where  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  political  parties  would  be  held  by  it,  and, 
consequently,  where  a  few  men  of  papal  ideas,  and  papal  in- 
stincts, and  papal  training  would,  by  appealing  to  that  love  of 
office  bred  in  Americans,  if  not  in  all  men,  substantially  control 
the  destinies  of  this  redeemed  Republic.    Painfully  have  we 
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already  witnessed,  in  Congress  assembled,  what  strange  per- 
formances politicians  have  attempted,  to  catch,  if  possible,  the 
Fenian  vote.  These,  however,  are  but  the  earnest,  the  first 
fruits  of  what  they  would  gladly  and  glibly  have  attempted  in  the 
future  to  win  the  whole  vote  of  this  political  church,  had  not 
God,  in  his  death-blow  at  slavery,  struck  also  at  this  .sore  evil. 
The  former  blow  he  gave  in  war ;  the  latter,  in  reconstruction. 

On  the  political  teeter,  or  see-saw,  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  the  middle  point,  where  they  could 
easily  cast  their  whole  weight  upon  either  the  right  or  left  arm, 
and  send  either  party  up  or  down,  just  as  they  might  please. 
Hitherto  this  position  of  power,  through  the  breaking  up  and 
re-forming  of  parties,  has  been  less  pronounced  and  dangerous 
than  it  bid  fair  to  be  in  the  future,  when  the  political  elements 
should  again  settle  down  into  two  opposing  parties.  Still  the 
time,  near  at  hand,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should 
hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  United  States,  was  seen  by 
politician,  priest,  and  Pope  alike.  Indeed,  as  early  in  the  war 
as  the  autumn  of  1862,  they  thought  that  their  opportunity  had 
already  come ;  and  Pope,  archbishop,  and  politician  united  in 
an  adroit  attempt  to  control  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Their  success  then  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  triumph  of  secession,  and  the  perpet- 
ual bondage  of  the  negro.  This  infamous  attempt,  which  we 
shall  develop  in  the  proper  place,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  New 
York  riots,  and  determined  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  the 
Democratic  party.  From  the  day  it  was  made,  the  enemies  of 
the  Union  counted  on  the  Roman  Catholic  vote  to  aid  them ; 
and  they  were  never  deceived  by  it.  Thanks  to  a  merciful  God 
who  overrules  in  all  affairs,  they  did  not  yet  possess  the  requisite 
strength  to  dictate  to  the  Federal  Government.  And  yet  this 
nation  escaped  as  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth.  The  day,  though 
not  quite  come,  seemed  just  at  the  door  of  the  east,  when  the 
destiny  of  this  Protestant  nation  would  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  ambitious  ecclesiastics  inspired  from  the  See  of 
Rome.     The  New  York  legislature,  quick  to  discern  and  feel 
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the  influences  shaping  the  future,  has  taught  us  in  the  green 
tree,  what  we  might  well  have  expected  in  the  dry, — when  both 
parties  in  every  State  of  the  land  should  begin  to  bid  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  vote — had  not  God  graciously  interposed  again 
in  behalf  of  liberty.  This  he  did  by  raising  up  to  the  presi- 
dency a  man  who,  by  his  obstinate  perversity,  drove  this  nation 
slowly  and  unwillingly  into  that  righteous  mode  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  has  either  solved  the  Roman  Catholic  question  in  its 
political  bearings,  or  at  least  postponed  it  for  many  years  to 
come. 

This  it  docs  by  introducing  into  our  political  dynamics  a  per- 
manent force,  in  the  form  of  the  negro  vote,  adequate  to  coun- 
terbalance the  whole  vote  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  pushes,  so  to  speak,  the 
Romish  Church  from  its  coveted  position  near  the  middle,  out 
upon  one  arm  of  the  political  teeter,  and  places  on  the  other 
arm  an  equal,  compensating  weight ;  and  not  until  this  new 
obstacle  shall  be  overcome,  can  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
hope  to  regain  that  balance  of  power  which  seemed  but  yester- 
day just  within  their  outstretched  grasp. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  figures.  In  1860,  there  were  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  census,  4,441,730  slaves  and 
free  colored  persons.  In  1868,  there  were  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  their  own  estimate,  which  needs  to  bo  taken  with 
a  grain  of  allowance, "  4,800,000  Roman  Catholic  population."* 
Allowing  for  the  difference  of  dates,  for  the  accuracy  of  the  one 
number,  and  the  mere  estimate  of  the  other,  we  may  fairly 
regard  our  colored  brethren  as  equal  in  numbers  to  "  our 
Roman  Catholic  brethren,"  and  the  vote  of  the  one  equal  to 
that  of  the  other.  Thus,  it  is  clearly  shown,  that,  in  the  vote 
of  the  whole  country,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  offset  and  neu- 
tralized by  the  very  people  they  hate  so  cordially. 

The  mode  of  electing  President  and  Vice-President,  through 
the  electoral  college,  lessens  somewhat  the  value  of  a  popular 
majority ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  neither  Buchanan  nor  Lin- 

♦  Parton's  "  Oar  Rom.  Cath.  Brethren.*'    "  Atlantic  Monthly/'  Vol.  21,  p.  508. 
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coin,  at  cither  election,  obtained,  or  would  have  obtained  had 
all  the  States  voted  in  1864,  a  majority.  Still,  these  changes 
do  not  destroy  the  argument,  as  is  easily  shown.  In  each  of 
the  formerly  slave  States,  the  colored  voters  arc  a  majority  of 
all,  or  else  they  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  parties, 
so  that  their  vote  will  determine  the  vote  of  all  these  States. 
Now  these  States  have  ninety-three  votes  in  the  clcctral  college. 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  and  probably  New  Hamp- 
shire, are  so  wedded  to  principles  of  liberty,  and  have  been  for 
so  long  time  certain  of  large  majorities  against  the  party  with 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  have  always  affiliated,  that  the 
enfranchisement  of  their  yet  unenfranchized  colored  populations 
would  only  make  certainty  doubly  sure.  These  States  cast 
seventy-seven  electoral  votes.  In  the  remaining  States,  espec- 
ially in  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  parties 
have  been  so  evenly  balanced,  and  the  victory  so  uncertain,  that 
these  States  have  long  been  the  great  battle-fields  of  presidential 
contests.  The  introduction  into  the  arena  of  a  small  but  cer- 
tain force,  may  determine  the  vote  of  these  States  permanently. 
This  determining  force  is  found  in  the  votes  of  our  colored 
brethren.*  When  introduced  these  States  will  be  made  sure 
also  in  their  opposition  to  the  party  of  which  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics have  ever  formed  the  most  inflexible  part.  These  States 
cast  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  electoral  votes. 

Now  from  this  fair  showing,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the 
Republican  party,  reinforced  in  all  the  States  by  the  vote  of  our 
colored  brethren,  whom  it  has  enfranchised,  or  is  about  to 
enfranchise,  and  protecting  the  ballot  from  frauds,  as  it  will 
surely  do,  is,  at  the  same  time,  delivered  from  the  necessity 
and  the  disgrace  of  angling  for  the  Roman  Catholic  vote,  and 

*  The  census  report  shows  that  there  was  in  I860,  a  large  colored  population  in  many 
of  these  States.  This  population  has  since  been  greatly  increased  by  the  events  of  the 
war.  Then  Indiana  had  11,428  free  colored  persons;  Ohio,  36,673;  New  York,  49,005; 
Pennsylvania,  56,849;  New  Jersey,  25,318;  Delaware,  19,829;  California,  4,086;  Con- 
necticnt,  8,627. 
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• 
certain  of  almost  the  whole  electoral  vote  of  the  country  for 

many  years  to  come. 

Some  one  may  ask,  "  Where  is  the  Democratic  party,  so  long 
in  power  ?  "  Let  the  future  answer  "  where."  Perhaps  Utah, 
from  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  may  respond,  "  Its  remnant 
is  here."  This  party  boasts  that,  for  about  sixty  years  previous 
to  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  divinely  chosen  Lib- 
erator, it  controlled  this  Republic.  Lincoln,  when  first  elected, 
was  in  the  minority  by  956,849  votes  throughout  the  country ; 
and  in  his  second  he  would  have  been  in  the  minority  about 
437,000  votes,  had  the  rebel  States  voted  at  all,  and  cast  the 
vote  they  did  in  1860.  General  Grant,  in  1868,  in  spite  of 
enormous  frauds,  obtained  on  the  popular  vote  a  majority  of 
about  300,000.  With  such  rapid  strides  has  "  the  Christian 
party  in  politics,"  with  which  the  Roman  Catholics  have  never 
sympathized  or  labored,  attained  a  popular  majority  in  the 
land  !  This  majority,  already  secured  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances,  augmented  by  the  yet  unenfranchised  colored 
vote,  and  still  further  to  be  augmented  under  General  Grant's 
administration  by  national  economy,  national  prudence,  national 
honesty  and  national  liberty — the  influence  of  the  whole  national 
government,  of  all  our  domestic  institutions,  of  society  and 
labor  in  every  part  of  our  territory,  all  reconstructed  and  turned 
toward  civil  and  religious  liberty,  toward  political  equality,  and 
against  the  maxims  and  principles  of  slavery  of  every  form — 
this  majority,  thus  secured  and  augmented,  will  so  increase  in 
the  future  as  to  solve  the  Roman  Catholic  question  forever,  or 
to  postpone  its  solution  to  the  distant  future. 

In  this  we  assume  that  our  colored  brethren  will  vote  with 
the  party  that  emancipated  and  enfranchised  them, — with  the 
party  of  liberty,  of  progress,  of  the  future ;  for  all  the  great 
influences  which  control  large  bodies  of  men  constrain  them 
thus  to  vote.  Thus  voting,  they  completely  counterbalance  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

With  the  foresight  characteristic  of  that  despotic  Church, 
every  means  has  been  used  to  avert  this  disastrous  solution. 
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It  has  ever  voted  against  the  negro  ;  and,  when  the  rebellion 
came,  the  Pope,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  see,  ordered  his  faithful 
subjects  though  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavor  to  compel  peace,  when  to  do  so  was  to  con- 
strain the  national  government  to  surrender  to  slavery  and 
rebellion.  Failing  in  this  endeavor,  and  unable  to  prevent,  by 
united  votes  and  counselled  frauds,*  the  righteous  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  rebel  States,  they  change  about,  and,  from  trying  to 
keep  the  negro  in  perpetual  slavery,  they  try  to  convert  him  to 
their  faith,  as  the  surest  and  quickest  way  of  regaining  their 
lost  power.  Unable  to  stem  the  tide,  they  turn  about  and  seek 
to  use  it.  Their  Second  Plenary  Council,  held  in  Baltimore, 
October  7-21,  1866,  solemnly  resolved  to  convert  our  colored 
brethren  to  Rome.  They  have  gone  about  it  with  their  wonted 
zeal.  Great  issues  here  and  in  Africa  hang  on  the  endeavor. 
It  is  stated  f  that  last  year  more  than  one  million  of  dollars  was 
expended  in  this  sole  work ;  that  one  thousand  Sisters  of  Charity, 
supported  by  multitudes  of  priests,  are  establishing  schools 
among  the  freedmen,  teaching  and  preaching,  distributing 
tracts,  doing  everything  which  may  win  the  hearts  of  a  people 
emancipated  and  enfranchised  in  spite  of  every  Roman  Catholic 
vote  in  the  land.  They  are  straining  every  activity  ;  they  will 
stagger  at  no  obstacles,  scruple  at  no  means,  falter  at  no  oppo- 
sition, faint  at  no  hardships,  allow  no  distinctions  on  account 
of  color,  and  shrink  from  no  condescensions.    In  the  contest, 

•  Previous  to  the  October  elections  of  1868,  the  "  Catholic  Universe/'  their  oldest  and 
leading  paper  in  the  United  States,  boldly  counselled  perjury  and  fraud  in  the  elections, 
telling  the  obedient  subjects  of  that  Church  to  vote  early  and  late  and  all  day,  if  possible, 
•  just  as  a  soldier  in  battle,  for  such  is  its  argument,  does  not  shoot  once  at  the  foe  and  then 
ran,  but  he  shoots  as  often  as  he  can.  Again,  it  argues  that  if  it  is  good  to  vote  once,  it 
is  also  good  to  vote  many  times;  and  so  on,  in  defiance  of  law  and  decency.  We  can  but 
regard  this  counsel  as  a  promulgated papal  indulgence  for  perjury  at  the  polls ;  as  meaning, 
44  Good  and  faithful  subjects  of  the  Pope,  we  must  carry  the  elections  by  fair  or  by  foul 
means;  our  Church  is  involved  in  the  issue;  therefore,  wherever  necessary,  vote  all  day 
long,  as  a  soldier  fights;  and  if  you  perjure  yourselves  often,  quote  our  advice  at  the  con- 
fessional, and  it  will  be  all  right;  for  the  end  justifies  the  means." 

The  unparalleled  frauds  show  how  well  this  law-defying  advice  was  followed.  They 
were  the  desired  and  procured  instrumentality  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  retain- 
ing its  political  power. 

t  "  The  American  Missionary,"  1868,  p.  271. 
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they  strike  in  secret ;  we,  openly  ;  they,  as  one  man  ;  we,  as  a 
multitude  ;  they,  as  moved  by  one  impulse,  by  one  mind  ;  we, 
as  separate,  sometimes  conflicting  organizations.  They  are  a 
wily  antagonist,  relentless  both  in  purpose  and  in  endeavor,  and 
ready  to  raise  war  and  every  evil  in  order  to  recover  their  lost 
political  power  in  this  growing  Republic.  Will  they  succeed  ? 
Will  they  cause  the  emancipated  to  turn  and  rend  the  religion 
and  the  party  that  delivered  them  from  bondage  ?  Will  God 
allow  those,  for  whose  liberty  he  exacted  so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  to  be  enthralled  again  to  masters  more  exacting  than 
slave-drivers,— even  to  the  enemies  of  pure  religion  and  re- 
ligious and  civil  liberty  throughout  the  whole  earth  ?  If  so, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  for  his  glory,  if  their  former 
servitude  had  never  elicited  the  sympathy  and  votes  of  this 
Christian  people  ?  No  ;  it  cannot  be  ;  for,  on  the  question  of 
the  conversion  to  the  papacy,  or  of  the  continuance  in  the 
Protestant  faith,  of  our  colored  brethren,  the  religious  and 
political  future  of  America  and  Africa  turns  as  on  a  pivot.  Our 
past  has  gathered  more  and  more  about  the  status  of  this  people, 
civilly  and  politically,  till  our  destiny  hung  upon  theirs  ;  if  we 
mistake  not,  our  future,  and  Africa's,  too,  now  turns  on  what 
their  spiritual  status  is  to  be.  Who  can  tell  whether  they  will 
go  over  to  Rome,  or  stay  with  us  ?  As  our  whole  argument 
rests  here,  it  is  necessary  to  show  why  our  colored  brethren 
will  not  turn  Roman  Catholics.  They  will  not  go  to  Rome, 
because : — 

1.  The  Pope  opposed  their  emancipation.  That  was  a  most 
fallible  thing  which  the  infallible  Head  of  an  infallible  Church 
did  on  October  18th,  1862,  and  repeated  on  December  3d,  1863. 
Even  his  erring  fellow  sovereigns  were  wiser  than  he ;  for,  on 
the  former  day,  he  sealed  and  sent  to  the  archbishop  of  New 
York,  a  letter,  before  alluded  to,  in  which  he  orders :  "  Neither 
omit  to  admonish  and  exhort  the  people  and  their  supreme 
rulers,  even  in  our  name,  that,  with  conciliated  minds,  they 
would  embrace  peace.  *  *  *  We  wish  you  *  *  *  to  be  in- 
formed that  we  write  in  a  similar  manner  this  very  day  to 
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our  venerable  brother,  John  Mury,  archbishop  of  New  Orleans, 
that  counselling  and  conferring  with  you,  he  would  direct  all 
his  thoughts  and  care  most  earnestly  to  accomplish  the  same 
object"    After  ordering  these  magnates  to  "  apply  all  your 
study  and  exertion,"  to  "  take  every  pains,"  "  to  admonish  and 
exhort,"   he    adds,  "  We  have    no  hesitation  *  *  *  but  that 
*  *  *  you  would   abundantly  satisfy  these   our  wishes,  and 
by  your  wise  and  prudent  efforts  bring  the  matter  of  such  mo- 
ment to  a  happy  termination"     This  from  Rome,  at  the  very 
time  when  Protestant  churches  north  were  staying  up  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government  against  rebels  in  arms,  menacing 
its  very  capital !     True,  there  was  nothing  openly  hostile  in  the 
letter ;  and,  was  it  not  Christian  to  persuade  to  peace  ?     It  was 
indeed  an  attempt  at  peace ;  yes,  to  compel  peace  by  the  clamors 
and  votes  of  Roman  Catholics  under  orders  from  Rome,  when 
peace  meant  the  perpetuity  and  nationalization  of  slavery,  and 
the  right  of  secession,  or  else  the  recognized  independence  of 
the   Southern   Confederacy,  a  peace  from  which  our  colored 
brethren  could  derive  no  benefit  whatever.     The  pernicious  in- 
fluence and  disloyal  tendency  of  the  letter  were  not  at  first 
apparent ;  but  eleven  months  showed  so  clearly  its  sole  tendency 
to  embarrass  and  paralyze  the  Federal  Government,*  that  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  September  22d,  1863,  officially  thanked  the  Pope 
for  it,  saying,  "  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  express  personally,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Confederate  States,  our  gratitude  for  such  sen- 
timents of  Christian  good-feeling  and  love."     He  then  assured 

*  We  all  well  remember  how  impossible  it  was,  after  this  letter  of  the  Tope  had  time 
to  reach  the  people,  to  enlist  Roman  Catholics  into  the  army.    They  were  under  superior 
orders  to  stay  at  home  and  use  every  "exertion"  to  compel  peace,  the  chief  of  which 
was  draft  riots,  and  the  election  of  peace  Democrats.    We  all  well  remember,  too,  how 
Horatio  Seymour,  Governor  of  New  York,  instead  of  reading  the  riot  act  to  one  of  these 
murderous  mobs,  told  it  that  he  had  sent  to  Washington  to  have  the  draft  stopped. 
Neither  can  we  forget  that  Archbishop  Hughes  placarded  the  streets  of  New  York  city, 
still  held  by  the  rioters,  addressing  an  invitation  "  To  the  men  of  New   York,"  for  so  the 
placard  opened,  M  who  are  now  called  in  many  of  the  papers  rioters"  to  come  on  the  mor- 
row to  his  house  to  hear  an  address  from  him ;  in  which  he,  in  his  own  name,  assured  the 
mob  that  they  should  "not  be  disturbed  by  any  exhibition  of  municipal  or  military  pres- 
ence."   The  secret  of  the  strange  harmony  of  action  and  feeling  between  the  Governor 
and  the  archbishop,  is  to  be  found  in  the  letter  of  the  Pope,  which  was  beginning  to 
shape  the  whole  opposition  to  the  war.   See  Ann.  Cyclo.,  1863,  pp.  811-818. 
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the  Pope  that  "  the  (i.  c.  his)  people  *  *  *  is  desirous  now, 
as  it  has  always  been,  to  sec  the  end  of  this  impious  war." 
W.o  well  know  what  "  happy  termination  "  of  the  war  Davis, 
Lee,  and  the  Southern  people  desired ;  and  when  the  Poj)e  had 
volunteered  to  secure  it  for  them,  by  the  "  exertion  "  and  votes 
of  his  obedient  subjects  in  the  North,  a  letter  of  thanks  was 
indeed  a  cheap  return. 

We  put  no  unwarrantable  construction  upon,  nor  force  a  for- 
eign intention  into  this  letter  of  the  Pope ;  for  his  subsequent 
action  confirms  all  we  have  said  or  implied.  On  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  of  thanks  from  the  head,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  the  Pope  hastened  to  take  the  final  step 
in  opposition,  alike  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  extino 
tion  of  slavery  which  it  had  decreed.  He  officially  recognized, 
December  3d,  1863,  alone  of  all  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  as  a  separate  and  independent  nation. 
He  addressed  the  head  of  this  would-be  government,  reared  on 
the  corner-stone  of  slavery,  as,  "Illustrious  and  Honorable 
President"  and  twice  repeated  the  title  in  the  body  of  the  letter, 
saying,  "  It  is  particularly  agreeable  to  us  to  see  that  you,  illus- 
trious and  honorable  President,  and  your  people,  are  animated 
with  the  same  desires  of  peace  and  tranquillity  which  we  have 
in  our  letters  inculcated  upon  our  venerable  brothers.  May  it 
please  God  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  other  peoples  of 
America  and  their  rulers  *  *  *  listen  to  the  inspirations 
of  a  calmer  spirit,  and  adopt  resolutely  the  part  of  peace.* 

Mark  three  things  in  this  brief  quotation :  first,  the  Pope's 
official  recognition  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America ;  secondly,  the  unity  of  his  govern- 
ment, implied  in  the  use  of  the  words  "your  people"  in  con- 
trast with  the  assumed  plurality  of  the  Federal  Government, 
involved  in  the  expression,  "  the  other  peoples  of  America  and 
their  rulers  " — were  we  already,  in  the  view  of  the  infallible 
Pope,  broken  into  several  separate  fragments,  that  he  should 
thus  speak  ?  thirdly,  the  whole  responsibility  and  blame  of  the 

*  See  these  letters  in  full  in  Ann.  Cyclo.,  1803,  pp.  819,  820. 
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rebellion  are,  by  this  unerring  judge,  adroitly  shifted  from  the 
rebels  who  begun  and  carried  it  on,  to  the  Federal  Government 
which  sought  only  its  proper  suppression.  The  whole  influence 
of  the  Pope,  and  his  authority  too,  was  thus  cast  on  the  side  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  in  favor  of  slavery  perpetual  for 
the  negro. 

In  these  letters  are  found  substantially  the  platform  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  party  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
and  since  its  close.  The  head  and  front  of  their  opposition, 
bitter  and  disloyal,  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  seven-hilled  city, 
and  wore  the  triple  crown.  Hence  there  is  a  sad  unity,  well- 
nigh  fatal  to  our  country  in  its  results,  between  these  letters  of 
the  Pope  and  the  platforms,  speeches,  and  votes  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  during  and  since  the  war, — a  unity  so  central  and 
pervasive  that  Jefferson  Davis  wisely  addressed  his  letter  of 
gratitude  and  thanks  to  the  Pope  at  Rome,  and  not  to  Tammany 
Hall,  New  York. 

These  facts  should  be  plainly  and  fully  taught  our  colored 
brethren.  They  should  early  and  late  be  made  to  know  how 
deep  and  skilful  was  the  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  rivet  everlast- 
ing chains  upon  their  sore  limbs.  Their  attention  should  be 
called  both  to  the  age  and  the  tenderness  of  the  love  which 
priests  and  Sisters  of  Charity  now  lavish  so  profusely  upon 
them.  Are  they  too  stupid  to  discern,  and  too  ungrateful  to 
heed  their  long-timed  friends  and  deliverers  ?  Let  Protestants 
give  them  the  light,  and  Roman  Catholics  cannot  deceive  them ; 
in  darkness  they  may  be  deceived  and  lost. 

2.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  voted  steadily  and  almost  unan- 
imously from  the  beginning1  against  our  colored  brethren.  All 
the  time  these  were  in  bondage  the  Roman  Catholics  voted  en 
masse  to  keep  them  there.  Since  they  have  been  emancipated 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  voted  almost  unanimously  to  deny 
them  civil  rights  and  the  ballot,  and  to  reduce  them  again  to 
bondage.*    All  this  is  matter  of  history.     Now  the  action  of 

*  8ee  in  "Putnam's  Monthly,"  Nov.,  1868,  p.  619,  how  Johnson's  policy,  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  supported,  would  have  restored  slavery. 
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the  Pope  against  the  negro  might  possibly  be  excused  as  a 
slight  stumble  of  infallibility ;  but  this  constant  and  well-nigh 
unanimous  action  of  his  Church  for  forty  years  against  them, 
and  the  more  bitter,  too,  the  more  the  interests  of  the  colored 
people  were  involved,  is  an  offence  which  can  neither  be  explained 
away,  nor  forgotten,  nor  forgiven.  Never  have  the  Roman 
Catholics  favored  the  anti-slavery  and  the  Republican  parties. 
Was  there  an  archbishop,  or  a  bishop,  or  a  priest,  or  even  a 
member,  a  paper  or  a  magazine  of  theirs,  that  took  up  the  early 
battle-cry,  "  No  more  slave  States,  and  no  more  slave  Territo- 
ries,' '  or  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  enslaved  ?  On  the  contrary, 
this  Church  has  ever  been,  before  and  since  the  rebellion  begun, 
the  ready  and  willing  and  constant  ally  of  the  party  of  slavery, 
of  rebellion,  of  disfranchisement,  of  opposition  to  all  that  has 
ever  been  done  for  the  good  of  our  colored  brethren.  These 
facts,  when  known  to  the  colored  people,  will  forever  preclude 
their  conversion  to  the  faith  of  their  life-long  enemies.  Is  it 
not  the  duty  of  Protestants  to  make  such  things  known  unto 
them  ? 

3.  Our  colored  brethren  love,  above  all  others,  the  very  book 
which  is  interdicted  by  the  Romish  Church.  It  is  to  read  the 
Bible  that  they  toil  night  after  night  at  their  lessons.  They 
love  this  precious  volume  which  cheered  them  in  bondage,  which 
set  them  at  liberty,  which  tells  them  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  not 
till  they  can  read  it  with  their  own  eyes,  will  they  cease  to  study. 
The  testimony  of  all  is  uniform  here.  Now  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  the  Bible  is  an  interdicted  book.  Popes  and  Councils 
have  denied  it  to  the  people.*  Only  as  a  possible  antidote  to 
our  pure  version,  will  they  consent  to  the  circulation  among  the 
people  of  their  corrupted  version.  They  will  not  scruple,  how- 
ever, in  the  face  of  the  interdiction  of  Popes  and  Councils,  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  colored  brethren  the  Douay  Bible,  if 
necessary  to  counteract  the  influence  of  our  own.  Still  that 
love  of  the  Bible  which  now  characterizes  the  colored  people,  is 
the  very  antipodes  of  the  spirit  which  constitutes  a  true  Roman 

*  "Romanlam  and  a  Free  Bible,"  Bib.  Sacra,  vol.  XVII.,  p.  323. 
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Catholic.  It  separates  the  negro  from  the  apostate  church  by  a 
gulf  which  cannot  be  bridged.  Bible  readers,  too,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  even  though  the  version  be  not  the  best,  have  invari- 
ably been  turned  by  the  plain  truths  of  God's  word  away  from 
the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the  papacy.  It  is,  indeed, 
this  certain  result  that  has  made  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
a  sealed  book,  never  to  be  opened  by  the  good  Roman  Catholic. 

It  is  evident  then,  that,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  do  not  give 
the  Bible  to  our  colored  brethren,  they  can  accomplish  little  in 
their  conversion  to  Rome ;  and  that,  if  they  do  give  them  the 
Bible,  they  place  in  the  hands  of  these  earnest  students  the  very 
truths  which  will  inevitably  turn  them,  as  they  have  all  others 
in  every  land  and  age,  who  have  studied  the  word  of  God,  away 
from  the  papacy.  The  word  of  God  is  the  sword  which  cuts 
(he  papacy,  however  it  is  handled. 

4.  These  strong  reasons  are  supplemented  by  the  unwonted 
activities  of  all  Protestant  churches.  These  churches  are  already 
in  the  field.  They  come  to  our  colored  brethren  as  old  benefac- 
tors, as  their  deliverers,  as  holding  the  same  faith  with  them. 
They  come  to  them  with  the  open  Bible,  the  charter  of  all  their 
own  liberties,  and  say :  "  By  this  we  set  you  free ;  from  this  we 
have  drawn  both  the  spirit  and  the  weapons  of  freedom ;  receive 
it  as  the  charter  of  your  liberties,  the  guide  of  your  future.  Be 
not  deceived  ;  we  pleaded  and  prayed  and  voted  long  years  for 
your  deliverance,  and,  when  it  came,  we  rejoiced  at  it ;  we  put 
the  ballot  into  your  hands ;  and  now  we  come  in  the  love  and 
tenderness  of  the  past  to  educate  and  save  you  by  the  precious 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Others  are  with  you,  men  with  shaven 
heads,  and  white-robed  and  black-robed  women  ;  they,  and  the 
church  which  they  represent,  have  ever  voted  to  enslave  you,  to 
deny  you  civil  rights  and  the  ballot ;  yea,  the  Pope,  their  infal- 
lible master,  whom  they  obey,  aided  and  recognized  the  cruel 
government  founded  on  the  corner-stone  of  your  enslaved  sweat 
and  blood.  Whom  will  you  believe  ?  Whom  will  you  love  ? 
Whom  will  you  follow  ?  those  who  in  persecutions,  in  mobs,  in 
war,  in  reconstruction,  in  all  hardships  and  trials,  stood  man- 
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fully  for  your  freedom  and  rights?  or  those  who  have  ever 
opposed  and  voted  against  you,  from  the  beginning  even  until 
now  ?"  So  long  as  humanity  retains  any  of  the  lineaments  of 
its  noble  origin,  so  long  will  our  colored  brethren,  if  made  aware 
of  these  facts,  and  if  treated  as  brethren,  turn  to  the  faith  of 
their  early,  and  late,  and  constant  friends,  in  spite  of  the  wiles 
of  the  Roman  Church. 

5.  Especially  is  this  so,  when  we  add  to  it  the  fact,  that  Hie 
idea  of  the  papacy  is  fast  losing  its  hold  on  the  heart  of  manr 
kind.  The  Pope  is  defied  in  all  the  seats  of  his  early  and  late 
power,  in  Austria,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  almost  to  the  gates  of  the 
Eternal  City.  Humanity  is  protesting  against  a  Church  which 
denies  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  denounces  religious 
liberty  as  "  the  insanity."*  No  power  lies  in  this  stationary, 
because  infallible  Church,  to  resist  this  protest,  or  even  to  stay 
the  tide  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  which,  starting  in  Protes- 
tant countries,  is  now  sweeping  in  one  vast  wave  of  blessings 
over  the  entire  civilized  world.  This  spirit  of  liberty  paralyzes 
the  papacy  as  greatly  as  it  invigorates  Protestantism.  Revenues 
fail,  the  heart  of  the  system  grows  faint,  the  distant  members 
grow  numb,  torpor  pervades  the  whole  body,  for  the  papacy  is 
dying,  struck  by  the  light  of  God's  Holy  Word.  If  now  a  part, 
as  the  papal  Church  in  the  United  States,  begins  to  act  for 
itself,  it  begins  to  be  severed  from  its  root  and  head  at  Rome, 
and  to  become  independent ;  and  this  course,  if  long  pursued, 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  one  visible 
Church,  the  boast  and  idol  of  all  Roman  Catholics,  into  national 
or  smaller  fragments,  each,  like  the  parts  of  some  exploded 
planet,  finding  its  own  orbit  and  independent  life.  The  waning 
power  of  the  papacy  in  Europe  must  react  on  America,  and 
lessen  its  chances  of  carrying  our  colored  brethren  over  to  Rome 
against  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  age. 

6.  The  truth  of  God  is  an  obstacle  which  Roman  Catholics 
cannot  overcome.  What  great  things  the  plain  truth  earnestly 
told  can  accomplish,  we  have  lately  seen.    The  combinations 

*  The  Pope's  Encyclical  of  Dec  8th,  1864,  Ann.  Cylc  1864,  p.  701 
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in  the  interest  of  slavery  were  manifold,  strong,  vast,  appar- 
ently insuperable  ;  but  the  truth  of  God  won  an  ever-memora- 
ble victory  in  the  face  of  them.  "  Greater  is  he  that  is  in  us 
than  he  that  is  in  the  world."  Go  with  the  simple  truth  of 
God  to  our  colored  brethren,  and,  with  diligence  in  teaching 
and  preaching  it,  with  no  discriminations  on  account  of  color, 
with  gentleness,  with  the  bold  and  judicious  use  of  every  means 
and  motive  abundantly  furnished  us,  and  with  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  give  the  increase,  they  will  certainly  be  kept 
from  apostatizing  to  a  false  faith  and  worship  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  they  will  be  made  chosen  vessels  of  the  Lord  for  carrying 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  their  own  benighted  land.  Thus 
they  will  unfold  the  mystery  of  that  providence  by  which  they 
were  permitted  to  be  brought  from  Africa  into  bondage  among 
us ;  by  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  they  were  emancipated 
and  enfranchised  ;  and  by  which  they,  in  the  hour  of  their 
helplessness,  were  cast  into  the  arms  of  the  churches. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  believe  that  our  colored  breth- 
ren will  become  a  permanent  element  in  our  politics,  offsetting, 
in  bur  State  and  national  elections,  the  entire  vote  of  that  des- 
potic Church  which  is  essentially  hostile  in  idea  and  training 
to  the  liberties  of  this  Republic*  It  may  be  objected  that  this 
new  political  force  will  gradually  be  overcome  by  immigration. 
If  so,  the  Roman  Catholic  question  is  simply  postponed  and 
not  solved.  Undoubtedly  immigration  will  continue  for  years 
to  come  ;  but  there  are  political  changes  going  on  throughout 
Europe — the  increasing  liberties  and  influence  of  the  people, 

•  Paitoo,  in  hit  very  entertaining  papers  in  the  "Atlantic,"  1868,  on  Our  Roman  Caiholio 
Brttkrem,  adopts,  for  he  is  too  well  informed  to  fall  into,  the  common  fallacy  of  quoting 
the  statements  of  some  unofficial,  unauthoritative  person  respecting  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  toward  liberty,  progress  and  our  free  institutions,  and  of  utterly 
ignoring  the  existence  of  such  official,  authoritative  utterances  on  these  very  points  of 
the  Pope  himself  in  his  Encyclical,  1864,  and  in  his  Allocutions  against  religious  and 
civil  liberty  in  Italy  and  Austria,  of  recent  date.  When  Father  Hecker,  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  in  his  own  name,  flatly  contradicts,  not  only  the  whole  history  of  the 
papacy,  but  also  his  Holiness,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  speaking  in  the  name  of  and  for 
the  whole  Romish  Church,  none  but  children  can  doubt  which  represents  the  true  spirit 
ef  Romanism.  Father  Hecker  is  tolerated  by  his  mother  Church  in  this  republic,  but  he 
would  be  silenced  or  imprisoned  at  Rome.  To  call  hiin  in  to  speak  for  the  papacy,  is  an 
oatrage  alike  against  logic,  the  Pope  and  the  American  people. 
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the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  increased 
demand  for  labor  there — which  indicate  that  emigration  will 
soon  cease,  sooner  than  many  of  us  imagine.*  When  this 
stream  shall  cease  to  flow  in  upon  us,  the  influence  of  our 
common  schools,  books,  papers,  Bible  and  liberties  will  go  on 
demoralizing  the  Roman  Catholics  and  drawing  them  away 
from  their  Church  into  indifference  and  then  into  other  com- 
munions, as  in  the  past ;  and  no  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from 
our  schools,  no  parish  or  parochial  schools  of  their  own,  can 
prevent  it.  This  point  we  have  no  time  here  to  develop ;  but, 
in  our  view,  immigration  will  never  be  able  to  overcome  this 
new  Protestant  and  Republican  element  which  reconstruction 
has  introduced  into  our  politics. 

The  influences  which  control  large  masses  of  men  are,  so  far 
as  our  colored  brethren  are  concerned,  wholly  on  the  side  of 
the  Republican  party  in  politics  and  the  Protestant  faith  in 
religion.  This  hard-used  people  will  instinctively  turn  to  their 
tried  friends,  politically  and  religiously.  To  turn  from  the 
party  that  gave  them  liberty  and  the  ballot,  and  from  the 
churches  that,  from  the  beginning,  in  large  measure,  labored 
and  prayed  and  voted  for  all  they  now  possess,  to  the  party 
that  has  given  them  nothing,  of  late  years,  but  hatred  and 
wrongs,  and  to  a  Church  that  has  never  labored  and  prayed 
and  voted  but  to  enslave  and  disfranchise  them,  is  for  our  col- 
ored brethren  to  re-enact  the  base  ingratitude  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  yea,  ingratitude  in  a  far  higher 
degree  inexcusable  ;  for  they  have  not  the  stubborn  inclination 
toward  the  papacy  and  the  Democratic  party  that  the  Israelites 
had  toward  idolatry. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  provoking  us  unto  good 
works ;  let  us  not  lament  it ;  for  the  spiritual  victory  and  the 
spiritual  ingathering  will  the  sooner  come.    As  in  the  political 

*  There  is  ft  very  suggestive,  and  probably  true,  paragraph  going  the  rounds  of  the 
papers,  which  is  as  follows: — "  M.  Thiers  was  discussing  with  a  friend  the  recent  English 
and  French  elections,  when  the  latter  said :  *  For  my  part,  I  think  we  are  all  going  down 
hill,  every  year  more  and  more  radical;  I  firmly  believe  that  in  fifty  years  all  Europe 
will  be  republican.'    '  Fifty  years ! '  replied  M.  Thiers, '  I  only  give  twenty-five.'  " 
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contest,  the  measures  taken  to  strengthen,  enlarge  and  perpet- 
uate the  slavery  of  this  people,  became,  through  the  increased 
vigilance  of  the  haters  of  oppression  and  the  guiding  wisdom 
of  God,  the  very  weapons  of  their  deliverance  ;  so  also  in  the 
spiritual  contest  which  still  links  our  political  welfare  with  the 
form  of  their  faith,  the  thousand  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  swarms 
of  priests  which  co-operate  with  them,  and  their  yearly  million 
of  dollars  raised  to  aid  them  in  Catholicizing  our  colored  breth- 
ren, iftay  become,  by  our  stimulated  activity  and  the  blessing 
of  God,  the  chosen  means  of  gaining,  for  the  truth  and  the 
nation,  a  speedy  and  final  victory.  So  let  us  believe,  while  all 
Protestant  churches,  of  every  name,  give  all  their  endeavor  to 
accomplish  this  work  which  God  has  laid  so  urgently  upon  them 
to  do,  and  all  will  be  well. 


18* 
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Winer's  New  Testament  Grammar.  Revised  and  Translated  by 
Prof.  J.  Henry  Thayer.  Published  by  Warren  R  Draper, 
Andover,  Mass. 

The  full  title-page  is,  A  Grammar  of  the  idiom  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, prepared  as  a  solid  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  Dr.  George  Benedict  Winer.  Seventh  edition,  en- 
larged and  improved,  by  Dr.  Gottlieb  Liinemann,  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Goettingen.  Revised  and  authorized 
translation. 

This  very  valuable  work  made  its  first  appearance  in  1822,  and 
was  revised  by  its  author  five  times  before  his  death.  Before  his 
death,  however,  he  prepared  many  notes  and  corrections  which 
have  been  embodied,  in  this  seventh  edition,  by  Dr.  Liinemann. 
A  translation  of  the  first  edition  was  made  by  Professors  Stuart 
and  Robinson  in  1825.  Professor  Thayer  now  furnishes  the  fourth 
translation,  greatly  increasing  its  usefulness  to  students  of  the 
present  day. 

The  original  object  of  the  work  was  "  to  oppose  the  unbridled 
license  with  which  the  diction  of  the  New  Testament  was  then, 
and  had  long  been,  handled  in  commentaries  and  exegetical  lec- 
tures." For  this  purpose  the  work  is  nearly  as  much  needed  now 
as  then ;  and  it  is  admirably  calculated  to  accomplish  its  object. 
Of  course  the  work  is  valuable  only  to  patient  scholars  who  are 
prepared  to  go  minutely  into  such  subjects  as  Punctuation,  Accent- 
uation, Conjunctions,  Adverbs,  The  Prepositions,  Defective  Verbs, 
Ac,  <fcc.  The  work  is  rich  in  indexes.  Besides  the  index  of  Princi- 
pal Subjects,  we  have  the  index  of  Greek  Words  and  Forms  and 
the  index  of  Passages  in  the  New  Testament  explained  or  cited. 
Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Draper  should  have  the  thanks  of  all 
the  patient  and  reverent  students  of  the  letter  of  the  Inspired 
Word. 

The  Hebraists  Vade  Mecum;  a  First  Attempt  at  a  Complete  Ver- 
bal Index  to  the  Contents  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chalaee  Scrip 
tures.  Arranged  according  to  grammar,  the  occurrences  in  full. 
London :  Groombridge  and  Sons.     1867. 

This  is  a  neat  octavo  volume  of  little  more  than  six  hundred 
pages,  edited  by  G.  V.  Wigram,  the  editor  of  the  Englishman's 
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Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance.  In  the  preface  of  the  latter 
work  is  given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Vade  Mecum 
was  prepared ;  and  whoever  reads  the  account  will  confidently  ex- 
pect to  find  the  work  there  described  thorough  and  accurate.  The 
expectation  will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  Vade  Mecum  notes  the  passages  in  which  the  words  occur 
only  by  chapter  and  verse.  It  will  therefore  sometimes  be  less 
convenient  than  those  concordances  which  give  the  surrounding 
text.  Yet  this  disadvantage  is  in  itself  not  very  serious,  and  is,  on 
the  whole,  perhaps  fully  compensated  for  by  the  more  convenient 
size  of  the  book  and  by  its  superior  accuracy,  while  multitudes 
whose  means  are  too  limited  to  allow  their  buying  the  larger  works, 
will  be  glad  to  obtain  this  (at  the  low  price  of  $5.40),  knowing 
that  it  will  practically  answer  every  purpose  for  which  a  concor- 
dance is  needed. 

We  have  compared  this  work  with  the  concordances  of  Buxtorf 
and  Fiirst  in  the  case  of  two  words  chosen  at  random  (6)05)  and  (iBo), 

and  find  six  instances  of  omission  or  error  in  each  of  the  latter, 
which  are  corrected  in  the  Vade  Mecum.  We  doubt  not  that  a 
more  extended  investigation  would  reveal  a  proportional  superiority 
in  any  similar  case.  Besides  this  advantage,  however,  the  Vade 
Mecum  gives  what  we  do  not  find  in  the  larger  works  at  all,  a  full 
list  of  the  proper  names,  with  the  passages  in  which  they  occur, 
and  furthermore  all  the  particles  (except  the  conjunction  ^),  the 
absence  of  which  in  the  concordances  is  often  a  serious  incon- 
venience. 

We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work  to  all 
students  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  can  be  had  of  John  Boyd, 
the  agent  for  this  country,  1193  Broadway,  New  York. 

Faith  Working  hy  Love;  or  The  Cross  and  The  Crown,  as  Exem- 
plified in  the  life  of  Fidelia  Fiske.  By  D.  S.  Fiske.  Boston  : 
Congregational  Sabbath  School  and  Publishing  Society,  13  Corn- 
hilL    pp.416. 

Miss  Fiske  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  women  and  one  of  the  best 
of  missionaries.  She  spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  life  in 
Shelburne,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass.  She  was  born  May  1, 1816,  and 
died  in  Shelburne  in  1864.  Her  education  was  finished  at  Mount 
Holyoke,  where  she  taught  for  a  time  in  intimate  relations  with  the 
saintly  Miss  Lyon.  She  sailed  for  Persia  in  1843,  and  returned  to 
America  in  1858.  Her  missionary  influence  both  in  Persia  and  in 
this  country  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  will  bear  fruit  for  many 
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years  to  como.  We  have  been  told  by  her  acquaintances  in  New- 
buryport  that  her  conversation  was  remarkably  engaging  and  her 
countenance  at  such  times  unaccountably  spiritual  and  fascinating. 
Dr.  Rufus  Anderson  said  of  her,  "  In  the  structure  and  working  of 
her  whole  nature,  she  seemed  to  me  the  nearest  approach  I  ever 
saw,  in  man  or  woman,  to  my  ideal  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  he 
appeared  on  the  earth."  Dr.  Fiske  has  done  his  work  with  his  usual 
candor,  good  taste  and  clearness  and  purity  of  style ;  and  thus 
made  a  book  of  great  permanent  value  and  of  the  highest  Christian 
interest.  The  volume  is  composed  largely  of  her  letters  written 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Persia,  and  they  give  the  best  views  of 
her  inner  and  outer  life,  and  of  her  missionary  work.  They  are 
just  such  letters  as  should  be  read  in  all  our  homes  and  Sabbath 
schools,  and  just  such,  too,  as  uriU  be  read  eagerly.  Mr.  Sargent 
has  brought  out  the  work  in  admirable  style,  such  as  will  soon  put 
the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  and  Publishing  Society  in  the 
front  rank  of  publication. 

Twelve  Years  with  the  Children;  or,  Mottoes  and  Echoes  in  Morals 
and  Mission  Work.  By  W.  Warren.  Published  by  Hoyt  & 
Fogg,  Portland,    pp.  825.     1869. 

Rev.  W.  Warren  is  the  well-known  agent  of  the  American 
Board ;  and  a  wiser,  more  genial  and  lively  man  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  a  book  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  This  is  the  way  he 
writes  : — 

"  *  Make  your  book  a  novel/  says  one ;  *  put  it  in  the  story  form ;  have  a 
nice  plot  in  it ! '  Not  a  bit  of  it,  little  readers.  No  story,  as  such ;  no  ro- 
mance nor  fiction  for  you ;  but  true  stories,  enough  of  them !  *  *  * 

u  The  mottoes  of  the  book,  and  their  echoes ; — the  mission  work  and  its 
fruit,  are  the  threads  of  my  argument ; — they  are  the  warp  of  the  book ;  and 
all  sorts  of  good  things  and  curious, — will  be  the  filling." 

Then  follow  stories,  beautifully  applied  and  improved,  about 
grossing  the  river,  the  wrong  car,  the  launch,  the  gold  dollar,  the 
dialogue,  the  wild  children,  the  heathen  girl,  the  mice,  how  a  boy 
got  his  money,  <fcc,  <fcc.  The  mottoes  which  these  stories  illustrate 
are,  Begin  right ;  Do  your  best ;  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by ;  Do 
as  you  will  wish  you  had  done  when  you  come  to  die.  What 
parent  does  not  wish  to  have  his  children  interested  and  established 
in  these  great  principles? 

The  Hand  of  Jesus. 

With  this  charming  title,  a  beautiful  little  volume  of  poetic  selec- 
tions, by  Rev.  J.  Chaplin,  D.  D.,  has  been  published  by  Andrew 
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F.  Graves,  20  Cornhill,  Boston.  The  paper  is  tinted  and  gold- 
edged,  and  the  binding  is  red,  while  the  selections  are  if  possible 
still  more  beautiful  than  the  type,  paper  and  binding.  Mr.  Graves 
seems  to  delight  in  publishing  the  most  spiritual  of  books,  and 
merits  the  patronage  of  all  Christians  as  well  as  those  of  his  own 
denomination.  Here  are  a  few  lines,  showing  the  spirit  and  style 
of  the  volume  before  us : — 

"  The  bride  eyes  not  her  garments, 
But  her  dear  bridegroom's  face ; 
I  will  not  gaze  at  glory, 
But  on  my  King  of  Grace ; — 
Not  at  the  crown  he  giveth, 
But  on  his  pierced  hand ; 
The  Lamb  is  all  the  glory 
Of  Immanuel's  land." 

Poems.    By  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate.    Boston :  Tick- 
nor  A  Fields,    pp.  443.    1868. 

This  "  People's  Edition "  of  the  complete  works  of  the  great 
modern  English  bard  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  edition  that  has 
appeared.  It  is  best  for  the  eyes,  the  taste,  the  parlor  table  and 
the  library.  It  is  in  Ticknor  &  Fields'  superb  style,  of  fair,  large 
type,  on  tinted  paper,  with  wide  margin,  in  maroon  binding.  As 
Tennyson's  verses  are  sure  to  be  read  in  every  American  home,  we 
are  glad  of  such  a  beautiful  setting  for  the  sweet  pictures  at  so 
moderate  a  cost.  If  there  are  yet  any  persons  whose  appetite  for 
the  volume  needs  to  be  whetted  by  a  taste  or  two,  here  they  are. 

44 1  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

14 1  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

44  And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever/' 

"  Forever  and  forever,  all  in  a  blessed  home — 
And  there  to  wait  a  little  while  till  you  and  Effie  come- 
To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon  your  breast — 
And  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest" 
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Church  and  Parish  Regulations.  We  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  "  ounce  of  prevention  w  and  "  the  stitch  in  time,"  as  applied 
to  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  A  few  wise  and  sim- 
ple rules,  firmly  adhered  to,  would  save  many  a  society  from  mis- 
understandings, bitter  contests  and  disastrous  divisions.  The 
necessary  relations  between  the  spiritual  and  pecuniary  interests  of 
a  parish  are  always  delicate,  and  ignorance  or  carelessness  in  regard 
to  them  are  often  the  chief  hindrances  to  prosperity.  Who  should 
take  the  initiative  in  "  calling  n  a  pastor  ?  Who  should  have  charge 
of  temporary  supplies  of  the  pulpit  ?  Who  shall  decide  on  the 
price  of  such  temporary  supplies  ?  How  shall  deeds  of  pews  be 
given  without  endangering  the  proper  management  and  aims  of  the 
society  ?  These  are  questions  that  very  often  begin  to  be  asked 
when  it  is  too  late.  We  have  known  of  so  many  perplexities  and 
troubles  on  these  subjects  that  we  offer  our  readers  the  following 
part  of  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Church  and 
Society,  Boston : — 

"  Whenever  the  Berkeley  Street  Church  and  Society  shall  be  destitute  of 
a  settled  Pastor,  and  a  new  one  is  to  be  obtained,  a  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Church  and  Society,  consisting  of  Seven  persons, — of  whom  four  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  Church,  and  three  by  the  Pew  Proprietors, — shall  supply  the 
pulpit,  and  take  all  necessary  measures  to  that  end ;  and  also  the  Church 
shall  have  the  right,  in  all  cases,  to  select  a  Pastor,  or  colleague  Pastor  when 
it  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  Church  and  Society  to  have  a  colleague, 
to  be  proposed  to  the  Pew  Proprietors  for  their  concurrence ;  and,  if  they 
shall  concur  with  the  Church  in  such  selection,  a  call  shall  be  given  by  the 
Church  and  Pew  Proprietors  jointly  to  the  person  selected.  But,  if  the  Pew 
Proprietors  do  not  so  concur  in  the  selection,  the  Church  shall  select  again, 
and  so  on,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  Church  and  Pew  Proprietors  shall  be 
agreed  in  a  choice ;  and,  when  so  agreed,  a  call  shall  be  given  to  the  person 
so  selected,  by  the  Church  and  Pew  Proprietors,  in  the  manner  above  stated  ? 
that  is,  jointly.  The  amount  of  salary  to  be  paid  to  the  Pastor  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Pew  Proprietors.  Temporary  supplies  of  the  pulpit,  during  the 
absence  or  sickness  of  the  Pastor,  shall  be  provided  by  the  Pastor  and  Dea- 
cons of  the  Church ;  and  the  bills  of  expenses  necessarily  incurred  for  that 
purpose  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Prudential  Committee,  and,  when  approved 
by  them,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer. 

"  By  the  word  (  Church/  hereinbefore  used,  is  meant  male  members  of  the 
Church,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards. 
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"  No  alteration  shall  be  made  to  this  Plan  of  Organization,  unless  the  same 
shall  be  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the  Few  Proprietors  present  at  a  special 
meeting  regularly  notified." 

The  following  conditions  are  put  into  the  deeds  for  pews  : — 

u  Provided  always,  and  these  presents  are  upon  the  following  conditions  ; 
viz. :  that  if  the  said  A.  B.,  or  his  representatives  or  assigns,  shall  fail  to  pay 
all  or  any  part  of  the  assessments,  taxes  or  other  legal  charges,  which  the  said 
Society  shall  from  time  to  time  (conformably  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
thereof)  impose  upon  said  Pew,  for  the  space  of  six  months  after  any  such 
assessment,  tax  or  charge  shall  have  been  imposed,  and  for  the  further  space 
of  sixty  days  after  the  Treasurer  shall  have  left  a  written  or  printed  notice 
in  said  Pew  of  the  existence  of  such  arrearage ;  or  if  the  said  A.  B.,  or  his 
representatives  or  assigns,  shall  claim,  or  attempt  to  exercise,  any  rights  or 
privileges  inconsistent  with,  or  in  violation  of,  the  limitations  or  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  Pew  Proprietors  in  and  by  said  plan  of  organization, — 
then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  grant  and  conveyance  made  by  these  pres- 
ents shall  become  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect  whatever ;  and  the  said 
Pew,  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appurtenant  thereto,  shall  thereupon 
immediately  revest  in  said  Society.  And  the  said  Society  will,  in  every  such 
case,  cause  said  Pew  to  be  sold  at  public  sale  ;  and  after  deducting  from  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale  the  amount  of  the  charges  and  expenses  attending  the 
same,  and  all  sums  which  may  remain  due  for  arrearages  of  taxes  or  other 
legal  charges  on  said  Pew,  will  pay  over  the  surplus  to  the  said  A.  B.,  or  to 
his  legal  representatives  or  assigns,  when  the  same  shall  be  demanded." 

Db.  Lord's  Historical  Lectures.  One  of  the  most  profitable 
courses  of  lectures  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  attend  is 
now  being  delivered  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  at  12,  M.,  by  Rev.  John  Lord,  D.  D.  They  are  known 
as  the  University  course,  twenty-five  in  number,  on  Dante,  Colum- 
bus, Michael  Angelo,  Martin  Luther,  Ignatius  Loyola,  Thomas 
Cranmer,  Henry  IV.,  Lord  Bacon,  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Galileo,  Louis  XIV.,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Pascal,  George  Fox,  Bossuet,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Wil- 
liam HI.,  Rosseau,  Mirabeau,  Edmund  Burke,  Madame  de  Staelj 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Daniel  Webster.  It  is  refreshing  to  hear, 
from  so  thorough  a  reader  and  so  able  an  expounder,  these  various 
times  and  characters  arrayed  to  the  life  and  brought  squarely  to 
the  tests  of  this  discriminating  Protestant  age.  Dr.  Lord's  intense 
hatred  of  selfishness,  bigotry  and  oppression,  giving  peculiar  tone 
to  his  voice  and  animation  to  his  manner,  oflens  wakes  his  audi- 
ence to  a  glow  of  enthusiasm.  The  lectures  are  attended  by  the 
most  appreciative  and  best  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity.    Many 
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clergymen  and  their  wives  are  there  with  representatives  from  sur- 
rounding seminaries  and  others  pursuing  courses  of  historical  study 
and  reading,  filling  all  the  seats  in  the  large  hall.  We  congratulate 
the  eloquent  lecturer  on  his  brilliant  success ;  and  recommend  all 
cities  and  large  towns  to  secure  for  themselves  the  profit  and  pleas- 
ure of  this  admirable  course. 

44  Round  among  the  Freedmen."  In  an  article  in  the  "  Chris- 
tian World  "  for  February,  with  the  above  title,  we  find  the  start- 
ling statement  that  there  are  now  from  170,000  to  200,000  colored 
children  in  the  South  taught  by  Catholic  teachers.  Were  not  the 
44  World  "  so  careful  in  its  utterances  we  should  be  disposed  to  take 
this  with  a  good  many  grains  of  allowance.  But  we  fear  it  is  too 
true,  and  that  there  is  ground  for  alarm  and  action.  Of  all  the 
Northern  societies  which  are  carrying  on  schools  in  the  South  only 
one,  (the  American  Missionary  Association,)  as  we  understand  it, 
is  there  for  a  distinctly  religious  work.  And  that  Association,  we 
learn,  has  only  some  40,000,  all  told,  in  its  schools.  It  does  not 
need  a  large  knowledge  of  ratios  to  calculate  where  this  is  to  end, 
if  we  do  no  more  than  we  are  now  doing.  One  generation  will 
settle  the  question.  But  have  Protestantism  and  Republican  insti- 
tutions nothing  at  stake  in  the  issue  now  pending?  We  ought  to 
energize  our  chosen  instrumentality  for  this  work,  enabling  it  to 
offset  Rome,  dollar  for  dollar,  man  for  man.  What  right  have  we 
to  hope  for  success  if  we  do  less  than  that  ?  We  commend  the 
article  on  the  political  aspects  of  the  Romish  question,  in  this  num- 
ber, to  the  careful  attention  of  our  readers.  It  will  both  encourage 
and  stimulate  them. 

Not  Prop,  but  Hon. — Perhaps  an  error  from  inadvertency  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Review  ought  to  be  corrected.  The  author 
of  44  Lectures  on  the  English  Language "  is  not  <4  Prof.  George  P. 
Marsh,"  but  the  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  American  Minister  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  After  graduating  at  Dartmouth  in  1820,  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  Hon.  Charles  Marsh,  at 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  amusing  some  of  his  leisure  hours  by  reading  the 
minor  Greek  poets.  While  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Burlington,  he 
made  himself  one  of  the  best  living  scholars  in  Danish  and  Ice- 
landic literature,  as  was  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  learned  at 
Copenhagen.  After  serving  some  years  in  Congress,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  then  to  Italy,  where 
he  now  is.    Rev.  James  Marsh,  President  and  Professor  in  the 
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University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  was  his  cousin,  as  is  Dr. 
Leonard  Marsh,  now  Professor  there.  James  and  Leonard,  broth- 
ers, were  born  in  Hartford,  Yt.,  about  six  miles  from  the  birthplace 
of  their  cousin  George.  It  is  seldom  that  three  such  philologically 
eminent  cousins  are  born  so  near  each  other,  both  in  time  and  space. 

Romish  Tracts. — Our  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  a  series 
of  tracts  issued  by  "  The  Catholic  Publication  Society,"  which  seems 
to  demand  the  careful  notice  of  lovers  of  Protestant  Christianity. 
These  tracts  are  written  in  an  interesting  and  popular  style  and  are 
well  calculated  to  work  a  great  deal  of  harm.  They  are  also  pre- 
pared with  particular  reference  to  the  religious  condition  of  the 
United  States.  Adopting  the  air  of  "injured  innocence,"  they 
nevertheless  move  straight  forward,  in  a  very  plausible  manner,  to 
the  strongest  points  held  by  the  Catholic  church.  Unfair  in  as- 
sumption and  fallacious  in  argument,  they  misrepresent  Protestants, 
and  lead  on  the  careless  reader  to  the  desired  admission. 

They  represent  Protestants  as  saying  that  "  it  really  matters  not 
which  religion  a  man  embraces,  or  whether  he  embrace  any,  pro- 
vided he  be  a  good  moral  man."  That  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  sal- 
vation to  belong  to  any  particular  religion  or  church."  That 
"Luther,  Calvin  and  others  erected  a  new  Tower  of  Babel  on  the 
hitherto  peaceful  (?)  and  smiling  plains  of  Christianity."  That  "  it 
matters  not  what  a  man  believes,  so  he  be  a  good  man." 

These  determined  efforts  to  win  converts  to  Romanism  are  very 
pleasing  to  those  who  want  to  be  Christians  without  any  trouble. 
"Justification  by  faith"  is  of  course  scouted,  and  the  inquirer  told 
that  he  has  only  to  believe  that  God  loves  him,  and  go  and  do  some- 
thing. Here  we  learn  "  that  nothing  is  a  sin  except  what  is  delib- 
erately and  wilfully  wrong,  and  that  though  all  sin  is  evil  it  is  not 
every  sin  which  breaks  friendship  with  God,  but  only  those  of  a 
deeper  dye  or  graver  character? 

Having  been  baptized  in  infancy,  "  children  are  taught  that  they 
are  as  much  members  of  the  church  of  God  as  any  one.  There  is 
nothing  wanting  to  them  if  they  are  only  disposed  to  be  good ;  that 
is  the  only  change  of  heart  they  ever  need." 

These  are  but  a  few  and  by  no  means  the  boldest  of  their  perver- 
sions and  tacit  misrepresentations.  Should  they  not  be  thoroughly 
sifted  and  exposed  ? 
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Article  I. 

SALEM  WITCHCRAFT  * 

The  story  of  Salem  witchcraft  has  at  length  been  clearly  and 
ably  told.  The  nebulous  obscurity  which  has  hitherto  invested 
the  subject  has  been  resolved  by  the  historian's  labors  into 
certain,  definite  facts  of  knowledge.  Having  read  with  care- 
fulness both  volumes  of  Mr.  Upham's  work,  and  reflecting  upon 
their  contents  after  we  have  laid  them  down,  we  think  it  but 
just  to  say  that  he  has  performed  his  labor  remarkably  well. 
Though  the  story  he  relates  is  one  of  the  most  maddening  in 
its  details  and  incidents  that  was  ever  given  to  historian  to  tell, 
and  one  cannot  read  it  without  having  his  heart  burn  with 
fiercest  indignation,  yet  he  tells  it  with  calmness,  fairness  and 
charity. 

Unless  his  readers  are  possessed  of  great  self-control,  they 
cannot  help  frequently  breaking  out  into  exclamations  of  wrath 
—clenching  their  fists  in  anger,  and  sometimes  giving  vent  to 
pent  up  feelings  of  excitement  by  springing  to  their  feet  and 
walking  the  floor.  But  throughout  the  whole  record  of  folly, 
wickedness,  stupidity  and  cruelty,  the  author  retains  his  com- 
posure. 

*  Salem  Witchcraft,  with  an  Account  of  Salem  Village,  and  a  History  of  Opinions  on 
Witchcraft  and  Kindred  Subjects,    By  Charles  W.  Upham.    In  two  volumes. 

VOL.  BL— -HO.  XLVH.  14 
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The  mockery  of  trials,  in  which  the  poor  innocent  victims 
had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  acquittal,  because  of  the  persua- 
sion of  their  guilt  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  judges,  jury  and 
the  excited  crowds  which  filled  the  court-rooms ;  the  manifest 
unfairness  with  which  those  trials  were  conducted, — manifest, 
though  the  only  records  of  them  which  we  have  are  derived 
from  those  hostile  to  the  accused, — the  outrages  perpetrated 
upon  them  by  loading  their  aged,  infirm  bodies  with  heavy 
chains,  and  crowding  them  in  loathsome  prisons ;  the  brutal 
and  indecent  examinations  to  which  their  persons  were  sub- 
jected, to  discover  the  witch-mark,  and  the  final  scene  on 
Gallows  Hill,  where  the  sickening  farce  culminates  in  judicial 
murder, — all  these  things  are  recounted  with  unruffled  equa- 
nimity and  fairness.  Though  he  expresses  condemnation  where 
it  is  plainly  due,  it  is  expressed  without  heat ;  and  where  excuse 
or  palliation  is  admissible,  the  author  makes  it. 

This  calm,  dispassionate  spirit,  combined  with  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  work  has  been  done,  makes  these  volumes 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  New  England  history. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  work  originated.  Some 
thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  years  ago,  the  author,  then  a  young 
man,  recently  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Salem,  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  to  his  fellow-townsmen  upon  the  subject  of 
that  witchcraft  delusion  which  had  m$de  the  town  so  widely 
and  unhappily  celebrated. 

These  lectures  were  so  favorably  received  that  they  were 
published.  They  went  through  two  or  three  editions.  In  pre- 
paring them  for  publication,  and  in  revising  them  for  each  new 
edition,  he  added  what  information  farther  research  and  dis- 
covery had  placed  in  his  hands.  This  supplementary  matter 
grew  to  be  so  voluminous,  and  threw  such  new  light  upon  the 
subject,  (light  which  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  affair,  and 
contradicted,  in  many  respects,  the  impression  contained  in  the 
original  lectures,)  that  the  author  resolved  to  suppress  the  book, 
or  let  it  go  out  of  print,  and  write  the  history  anew  from  the 
beginning.    To  this  work  he  has  principally  devoted  himself 
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ever  since.  Thus  those  few  early  lectures,  written  as  the  by- 
play of  his  leisure  hours,  amidst  the  work  of  his  profession, 
grew  at  length  into  the  chief  employment  of  his  life. 

His  sources  of  information  have  been  the  reports  of  deposi- 
tions and  trials  kept  on  record  at  the  clerk  of  court's  office  in 
Salem,  the  records  of  deeds  and  wills  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  county,  the  parish  and  church  records  of  the  Salem  Village 
Church,  and  of  the  First  Church,  Salem,  the  acts  of  the  General 
Court,  and  the  writings  of  Cotton  Mather,  Caleph  and  Hutchin- 
son. These  have  been  so  thoroughly  explored,  and  the  informa- 
tion they  contained  so  clearly  brought  out,  that  the  times  and 
people  of  which  they  treat  are  completely  restored  to  us. 

With  their  help  the  author  has  furnished  us  a  map  of  the 
region,  on  which  the  original  grants  are  all  marked  out,  and 
the  places  where  the  different  people  of  Salem  Village  lived  and 
had  their  farms,  whose  names  appear  in  the  story  of  the  witch- 
craft delusion.  With  the  help  of  this  we  are  able  to-day  to 
identify  each  spot  and  view  every  interesting  locality.  The 
main  points  in  the  history  and  the  distinguishing  features  in 
the  characters  of  individuals  and  families  are  also  restored  to 
us,  so  that  we  gain  a  very  vivid  and  truthful  conception  of  their 
manner  of  life,  society,  conduct  and  habits. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  venture  to  say,  does  not  more  plainly 
and  truthfully  bring  back  to  our  minds  the  life  and  people  of 
medieval  times  than  does  Mr.  Upham,  the  life  and  people  of 
Salem  Village  as  they  were  in  1692. 

But  it  is  time  we  began  our  account  of  the  contents  of  his 
work.  The  first  volume  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part 
is  occupied  with  the  story  of  Salem  Village  previous  to  the  out- 
break of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  gives  an  account  of  its  settle- 
ment, a  brief  description  of  the  chief  inhabitants  and  their 
families,  the  circumstances  of  its  erection  into  a  distinct  parish, 
and  the  state  of  the  community  under  each  successive  minister. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  location  of  Salem 
Village.  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  that  it  was  not  the  same 
as  Salem  Town,  or  what  is  now  known  as  Salem.    It  comprised 
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what  now  is  embraced- in  the  two  towns  of  Danvers  and  Pea- 
body,  with  parts  of  Beverly,  Middletown  and  Topsfield. 

Danvers  Centre,  where  Rev.  C.  B.  Rice  is  now  settled,  was 
about  the  centre  of  the  village.  There  the  meeting-house  stood, 
near  the  site  of  the  present  one.  Near  it  was  the  parsonage, 
and  the  hospitable  residence  of  Nathaniel  Ingersoll.  The  first 
church,  now  ministered  to  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Rice,  and  by  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Braman,  before  him,  is  in  fact  the  original  church  of  Salem 
Village,  organized  in  1689. 

Why  this  region,  so  far  remote  from  Salem  Town,  came  to  be 
called  Salem  Village,  is  explained  by  an  order  of  the  General 
Qourt  passed  November  5, 1639.  The  order  is  in  these  words : 
"  Whereas  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  have  agreed  to  plant  a 
village  near  the  river  that  runs  to  Ipswich,  (Ipswich  River,)  it 
is  ordered  that  all  the  lands  near  their  bounds  between  Salem 
and  the  said  river,  not  belonging  to  any  other  town  or  person 
by  any  former  grant,  shall  belong  to  the  said  village." 

In  other  words,  the  inhabitants  of  Salem,  overflowing  the 
limits  of  their  town,  and  settling  the  wilderness  beyond  as  far 
as  Ipswich  River,  were  allowed  to  call  the  settlement  which 
resulted,  Salem  Village.  It  was  also  sometimes  called  Salem 
Farms.  Until  organized  into  a  separate  parish,  they  were 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Salem.  They  paid  rates 
to  it,  and  attended  worship  there.  But,  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
tance, this  attendance  must  have  been  somewhat  irregular  and 
uncertain,  and  the  need  was  felt  by  the  settlers  of  the  village  of 
having  a  church  and  ministry  of  their  own  among  them.  When 
they  were  numerous  enough  and  sufficiently  able,  they  accord- 
ingly petitioned  the  court  to  be  allowed  to  form  a  parish,  build 
a  meeting-house,  and  have  a  minister  for  themselves.  In  their 
petition  they  expressed  the  fear  that  unless  their  request  were 
granted  they  should  soon  become,  for  the  lack  of  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Gospel  among  them,  "  worse  than  the  heathen." 

But  what  they  desired  so  much,  and  justly  regarded  as  a 
blessing,  proved  a  source  of  discord  and  unhappiness.  "  The 
establishment  of  the  ministry  among  them,"  says  Mr.  Upham, 
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"  was  not  merely  an  opening  of  Pandora's  box — it  was  empty- 
ing and  shaking  it  over  their  heads.  It  led  them  to  a  condition 
of  bitterness  and  violence,  of  confusion  and  convulsion,  of  hor- 
ror and  misery,  of  cruelty  and  outrage,  worse  than  heathen  ever 
experienced  or  savages  inflicted."  The  reason  why  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ministry  among  them  was  attended  with  results 
so  disastrous,  is  to  be  found,  partly,  we  think,  in  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  religious  organization  with  which  it  was  asso- 
ciated. "  It  was  a  congregation  forbidden,  for  the  time  being, 
to  have  a  church.  It  was  a  society  for  religious  worship, 
administered,  not  by  professors  of  religion,  or  by  persons 
regarded  at  all  in  a  religious  light,  but  by  householders."  It 
was  a  sort  of  dependent  colony  of  the  Salem  Town  Church. 
The  professors  of  religion  in  it  were  members  of  that  church, 
and  the  town  church  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  nominating 
the  pastors  until  such  time  as  a  church  should  be  formed  there 
in  connection  with  the  society.  This  state  of  vassalage  con- 
tinued eighteen  years,  or  until  the  society  was  with  its  fourth 
minister,  Mr.  Parris,  who  will  be  found  taking  a  chief  part 
in  the  witchcraft  proceedings.  This  power  of  nomination  was 
retained  by  the  mother  church  to  guard  against  an  unsound 
ministry.  But  its  exercise  was  attended  with  disaster  to  the 
flock  which  it  was  designed  to  protect. 

It  was  an  occasion  of  dissension  among  them,  which  began 
with  the  very  first  minister  who  came.  His  name  was  James 
Bayley.  He  was  from  Newbury,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
the  class  of  1669.  He  came  to  Salem  Village  in  1671.  Several 
persons  of  considerable  influence  in  the  village  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  brought  forward,  and  became 
prejudiced  against  him.  The  feeling  was  not  removed,  but 
deepened  and  spread,  until  the  community  was  rent  with  bitter, 
violent  animosities.  After  endeavoring  in  vain  to  conciliate 
those  implacable  opposcrs,  at  the  end  of  seven  years  Mr.  Bayley 
left  the  place  and  the  work  of  the  ministry,  settling  as  a  phy- 
sician in  a  neighboring  town.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  he  was  a 
good  man,  and  a  faithful,  able  minister.    His  successor  was 
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George  Burroughs.  He  encountered,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  dislike  of  those  who  had  been  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bayley, 
and  who,  angry  because  of  his  forced  departure,  were  resolved 
to  be  pleased  with  no  one  who  might  come  after  him,  especially 
if  he  happened  in  any  wise  to  suit  the  opposite  party. 

After  enduring  the  storm  for  two  years — in  which  time  he 
lost  his  wife,  and  suffered  almost  every  trial  that  a  man  in  such 
a  position  can  suffer,  from  coldness,  insults,  and  salary  unpaid 
— he  left,  despairing  of  being  able  to  effect  any  good  among 
them.  His  character,  as  revealed  in  his  bearing  at  this  time 
and  afterwards,  was  that  of  an  upright,  devoted  man,  singularly 
unselfish  and  pure-hearted,  and  of  true,  unaffected  piety.  And 
the  impression  we  unavoidably  receive  is  that  he  was  shamefully 
and  outrageously  abused  by  the  people  of  Salem  Village,  ante- 
cedently to  being  accused  and  arrested  for  witchcraft ;  and  that 
the  sufferings,  insults,  and  tragical  death  which  he  suffered  on 
that  account,  make  his  life  one  of  the  saddest  ever  recorded. 

The  next  minister  who  came  to  Salem  Village  was  Deodat 
Lawson.  His  coming  was  in  the  year  1684.  He  was  a  man  of 
decided  genius  and  learning.  But  the  troubled  waters  of  dis- 
sension had  not  settled  to  such  smoothness  as  to  make  it 
advisable  for  him  to  remain  there  long.  Disgusted  by  their 
quarrelling,  and  saddened  also  at  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  which  occurred  there,  he  left  after  a  two  years'  trial. 

Then  came  Samuel  Parris,  who  received  a  call  in  November, 
1688.  Instead  of  giving  an  immediate  answer,  he  delayed  it, 
upon  some  trifling  pretext  or  other,  month  after  month,  until 
the  following  spring,  being  desirous  to  make  as  good  and  sharp 
a  bargain  as  possible.  He  was,  as  it  seems,  a  selfish,  scheming, 
foolish  man. 

Had  he  been  willing,  at  the  first,  heartily  and  sincerely  to 
give  himself  to  his  work,  as  a  true  minister  of  the  Gospel 
should  have  done,  he  might  have  enjoyed  a  peaceful  and  useful 
ministry,  for  the  people  were  greatly  sickened  by  their  dissen- 
sions, and  longed  for  quietness  and  harmony. 

They  had  welcomed  him  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  and 
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were  ready  to  give  him  a  cordial  support.  But  he  preferred  to 
palter  with  them,  and  did  it  so  long  and  with  such  apparent 
selfishness,  that  many  became  disgusted.  Old  feuds  broke  out 
with  fresh  violence ;  and  the  opportunity  for  him  to  do  any  good 
in  Salem  Village  passed  away,  never  to  return.  He  settled  with 
them,  however,  if  not  to  be  a  minister  for  good,  yet  a  minister 
of  terrible  evil.  At  the  time  of  his  settlement,  in  the  autumn 
of  1689,  a  church  was  organized,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  parish  and.  the  setting  up  of  the 
ministry  there.  Ambitious  to  be  a  landholder,  he  tried,  by 
shrewd  management,  to  get  possession  of  the  parsonage  house 
and  land ;  that  is,  to  have  them  turned  over  to  him  for  his  own 
property.  The  party  opposed  to  this  seemed  to  be  gaining 
strength,  and  fast  bearing  him  down,  when  the  witchcraft 
excitement  began. 

This  preliminary  history  of  parish  affairs  is  thought  necessary 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  witchcraft  business,  as  showing 
that  an  excited  state  of  mind  existed  in  the  community,  which 
rendered  it  more  likely  to  be  a  prey  to  any  such  delusion,  and 
especially  to  suffer  terrible  tilings  from  it,  when  converted  by 
wicked  hands  into  an  instrument  of  revenge  and  retaliation. 
Other  causes,  besides  these  parish  troubles,  had  conspired  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  bitterness  and  hate  in  that  ill-fated  commu- 
nity. When  the  towns  of  Topsfield  and  Beverly  were  created, 
their  boundaries  were  made,  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
General  Court,  to  encroach  upon  the  territory  of  Salem  Village. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  were  a  good  deal  stirred  up  by  the 
consequences  which  followed.  They  were  called  upon  to  pay 
parish  and  town  rates  to  Topsfield.  Upon  their  refusal  to  do 
so,  constables  and  tax-collectors  were  sent  to  make  the  obnox- 
ious levy  by  force.  They  were  resisted  and  defied,  and  thus 
many  fierce  strifes  arose.  Topsfield  settlers  also  went  so  far  as 
to  dispute  the  titles  given  by  Salem,  and  to  claim  for  their  town 
commons,  lands  belonging  to  people  of  Salem  Village,  and  to 
forbid,  as  a  trespass,  their  owners  cutting  off  wood  from  them. 
This,  of  course,  led  to  trouble,  and  the  woods  sometimes 
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resounded  with  angry  voices  and  blows  of  men  at  strife,  as 
well  as  with  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe  and  the  crash  of 
Calling  trees.  Another  source  of  exasperation,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  some  influence  in  increasing  the  horrors  of 
the  witchcraft  business,  was  the  occurrence  of  some  fiercely 
contested  lawsuits,  which  grew  out  of  the  uncertain  manner  in 
which  the  original  grant  to  the  first  settlers  of  the  village  had 
been  defined ;  in  consequence  of  which,  one  was  found  to  over- 
lap and  entrench  upon  another. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Upham's  work  is  occupied  with  the 
details  of  these  various  matters,  and  with  brief  biographies  or 
accounts  of  persons  comprising  the  population  of  the  village. 
It  is  preliminary  to  the  witchcraft  story,  and  necessary  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  it. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  second  part,  occupying 
the  latter  portion  of  the  first  volume.  It  is  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  the  witchcraft  superstition  as  it  then  existed  in  the 
minds  of  men.  It  tells  us  what  a  witch  or  wizard  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  belief;  how  they  were  supposed  to  afflict 
people ;  by  what  tokens  they  might  be  known — in  short,  it  gives 
us  a  resume  of  the  doctrines  of  witchcraft.  It  declares,  also, 
that  it  was  believed  in,  not  merely  by  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, but  by  the  wisest,  best  and  most  enlightened  people  of 
that  age  and  the  ages  just  preceding.  The  names  of  Luther 
and  Mclancthon,  Bishop  Jewell,  Baxter,  Calamy,  Lord  Bacon, 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  others,  are  men- 
tioned as  among  its  firm  believers,  and  their  words  are  cited  in 
proof  of  the  fact. 

An  interesting  trial  is  spoken  of  as  occurring  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  at  which  he  was  the  presiding 
judge.  At  this  trial  two  females,  whose  names  are  given,  were 
convicted  of  witchcraft,  and  afterwards  executed ;  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  thing  which  led  to  their  condemnation  was  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  who,  happening  to  be  present, 
was  called  to  the  stand,  and  gave  his  testimony  in  support  of 
the  reality  of  witchcraft.      The  weight  of  his  great  name, 
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thrown  into  the  wavering  scale,  decided  the  case,  and  sent  the 
unfortunate  accused  to  the  gallows.  Where  such  eminent 
names  agreed  in  support  of  the  superstition,  where  the  voice  of 
the  clergy  was  almost  universally  on  that  side,  and  the  law 
counted  witchcraft  a  capital  crime,  and  learned  treatises  upon 
it  existed  in  every  library,  it  must  not  be  deemed  strange  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  fell  in  with  and  accepted  it  as  a  solemn 
verity. 

It  accorded  with  the  intense  supernaturalism  of  those  times. 
Though  an  enlightened  interpretation  discovers  no  real  founda- 
tion for  it  in  the  Bible,  yet  it  was  the  belief  of  the  church 
everywhere  at  that  time— a  belief  which  grew  up  in  the  middle 
ages — that  the  Bible  clearly  taught  it,  and  commanded  its  stern 
punishment.  The  doctrines  concerning  it  were  fashioned  by 
monkish  theologians,  who  were  very  fond  of  weaving  fictions 
concerning  the  Devil  and  his  work. 

It  will  help  us  if  we  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  witchcraft  as  held  at  that  time.  A  witch,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  notion,  was  a  person  in  solemn  league  with 
Satan.  She,  by  a  deliberate  compact,  agreed  to  be  his  faithful 
servant,  and  do  all  in  her  power  to  defeat  the  ends  of  religion 
and  ruin  the  souls  of  men.  And  he,  in  consideration  of  such 
service,  agreed  to  exert  his  supernatural  agency  in  her  behalf, 
and  to  endue  her  with  certain  extraordinary  powers  for  evil. 
She  was  believed  to  bo  able,  through  this  compact,  to  afflict, 
torment  and  destroy  whomsoever  she  chose.  "  She  could  cause 
them  to  pine  away,  throw  them  into  the  most  frightful  convul- 
sions, choke,  bruise,  pierce  and  craze  them, — subject  them  to 
every  description  of  pain,  disease,  torture,  and  even  to  death 
itself." 

A  witch  was  believed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  being  present 
in  her  shape  or  apparition  at  a  different  place,  however  distant, 
from  that  which  her  body  actually  occupied.  It  was  also  sup- 
posed that  she  could  transform  herself,  for  the  better  execution 
of  her  infernal  purposes,  into  the  shape  of  some  animal, — as 
dog,  cat,  hog,  rat,  mouse,  toad  or  spider.     She  had  imps  also  in 
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her  service,  which  were  supposed  to  bear  the  likeness  of  some 
insect.  It  was  also  believed  that  witches  had  the  power  of  tor- 
turing their  victims  at  any  distance,  by  means  of  puppets.  They 
could  make  a  doll,  or  image,  and  will  it  to  represent  the  person 
they  wished  to  injure ;  then  whatever  they  did  to  it — pinch  it, 
prick  it,  or  snip  it  with  scissors — was  felt  by  the  person  repre- 
sented by  it.  They  also  had  the  power  of  riding  through  the 
air  on  a  pole  or  broomstick.  Often  two  or  three  are  represented 
by  testimony  quoted  in  Mr.  Upham's  story,  as  having  been 
transported  together  in  this  manner  from  one  place  to  another. 
It  was  believed  to  be  done  very  swiftly — almost  instantaneously. 

As  there  is  a  sacrament  of  the  Lord,  of  which  Christians 
partake,  so  there  was  supposed  to  be  a  Devil's  sacrament,  of 
which  witches  partook.  It  was  celebrated  in  lonely  pastures, 
and  out  of  the  way  places ;  and  the  witches  were  summoned  to 
it  by  a  horn,  whose  wild  blast,  audible  to  them  only,  rang  out 
far  and  wide,  so  as  to  be  heard  throughout  the  whole  country 
round  about.  The  signs  of  witches  were,  first,  a  witch-mark, 
generally  of  the  shape  of  a  teat,  with  which  they  were  supposed 
to  suckle  their  imps ;  secondly,  an  inability  to  weep  ;  thirdly,  a 
power  of  floating  on  the  water ;  and,  fourthly,  an  evil  eye,  whose 
glance  was  more  or  less  harmful.  The  law  provided  specifically 
for  the  detection  of  the  witch-mark. 

A  jury  of  the  same  sex  made  a  minute  examination  of  the 
body.  They  would  pierce  it  with  pins ;  and  if,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  particularly  in  aged  persons,  any  spot  were 
found  insensible  to  feeling,  or  if  any  excresence,  induration  or 
discoloration  was  discovered,  it  was  regarded  as  visible,  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  guilt. 

Such  were  the  doctrines  of  witchcraft  as  held  two  hundred 
years  ago  by  our  forefathers.  A  moment's  consideration  will 
show  how  little  chance  of  acquittal  there  was  in  the  case  of  one 
accused  of  being  a  witch.  Mr.  Upham  truthfully  says,  that 
"  Where  judicial  tribunals  countenanced  the  popular  credulity 
in  these  notions  (and  the  judges  seem  to  have  shared  in  it  to 
the  fullest  extent,)  there  was  no  security  for  innocence  and  no 
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escape  from  wrong.  The  clearest  proof  of  absence  availed 
nothing.  For  it  might  be  alleged  that  the  accused  was  present, 
and  acted  through  his  apparition ;  or  that  he  was  there  in  the 
likeness  of  some  animal ;  or  that,  though  absent,  he  injured  his 
victims  by  means  of  an  imp  or  a  puppet." 

It  will  be  easily  seen  what  an  instrument  for  the  gratification 
of  malice  and  revenge  the  existence  of  such  a  wide-spread, 
generally  received  superstition  would  afford  in  a  time  of  great 
excitement  to  one  inclined  to  use  it.  To  a  person  situated  as 
Parris,  the  minister  of  Salem  Village  was,  with  waning  popu- 
larity and  a  growing  opposition  which  was  steadily  bearing  him 
down,  it  would  suggest  an  effectual  method  of  getting  rid  of  his 
enemies.  And  in  a  community  like  that  which  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  had  been  rent  by  fierce  dissensions  and  strife,  and 
was  therefore  filled  with  resentments  and  bitterness,  it  was 
likely  to  operate  with  terrible  effect.  We  are  now  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  sad  story  of  its  ravages  in  that  ill-fated  community. 

During  the  winter  of  1691-2,  a  circle  of  young  girls,  of  ages 
ranging  all  the  way  from  eight  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  Mr.  Parris's  house  for  the  purpose  of 
practising  palmistry,  and  other  arts  of  fortune-telling,  and  of 
becoming  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  magic  and  soothsaying. 
Host  prominent  among  these  girls  were  a  niece  of  Mr.  Parris 
named  Abigail  Williams,  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Putnam, 
the  parish  clerk,  and  Mercy  Lewis  and  Mary  Warren,  servant 
girls,  the  one  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Putnam,  and  the  other 
in  that  of  John  Procter.  Mr.  Parris  had  a  daughter  among 
them ;  but  she  was  early  removed  by  her  father  from  the  scene, 
and  sent  away  to  a  distance.  This  company,  from  the  extreme 
youth  of  those  composing  it,  and  on  account  of  their  supposed 
sufferings,  received  the  name  of  the  "  afflicted  children." 

Besides  these,  there  were  engaged  in  the  business  two  colored 
servants  belonging  to  Mr.  Parris,  whom  he  had  brought  to  the 
village  from  the  West  Indies,  and  three  married  women,  the 
most  prominent  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Ann  Putnam,  wife  of  the 
Thomas  Putnam,  the  parish  clerk,  and  mother  of  the  child  Ann, 
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above  spoken  of.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  this  company  of 
persons  became  quite  expert  in  the  arts  they  were  learning,  and 
gradually  began  to  exhibit  their  skill  to  the  astonishment  and 
wonder  of  those  witnessing  it. 

"  At  first,"  says  Mr.  Upham,  "  they  made  no  charges  against 
any  person,  but  confined  themselves  to  strange  actions,  exclama- 
tions and  contortions.  They  would  put  themselves  in  odd  and 
unnatural  postures,  make  wild  and  antic  gestures,  and  utter 
incoherent  and  unintelligible  sounds.  They  would  be  seized 
with  spasms,  drop  insensible  to  the  floor,  or  writhe  in  agony, 
suffering  dreadful  tortures,  and  uttering  loud  and  piercing  out- 
cries." Report  of  these  things  soon  got  abroad  into  the  neigh- 
borhood and  surrounding  country,  and  created  much  speculation 
as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  strange  sufferings  of  the 
afflicted  children. 

No  explanation  was  given,  and  they  grew  steadily  worse.  At 
length,  the  village  physician  was  called  in,  a  formal  consultation 
was  held,  and  the  opinion  gravely  pronounced  that  the  children 
were  bewitched.  The  children  did  not  confine  their  acting  to 
private  houses — they  carried  it  into  the  sanctuary,  and  often 
seriously  disturbed  the  services  of  the  Lord's  Day  by  their  out- 
cries, fits,  and  strange,  wild  demeanor.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  under  some  irresistible,  demoniac  impulse,  and  therefore 
were  tolerated  in  their  disturbances.  Some  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, discountenanced  them,  and  stayed  away  from  meeting 
rather  than  put  up  with  them.  It  was  subsequently  remarked 
that  whoever  did  this  were  noticed  and  made  to  suffer  a  terrible 
punishment.  After  a  while,  the  neighboring  ministers,  to  the 
number  of  a  dozen  or  so,  were  called  in  by  Mr.  Parris  to  wit- 
ness the  strange  phenomena,  and  to  spend  the  day  in  fasting 
and  prayer  that  this  sudden  manifestation  of  Satanic  rage  might 
be  stayed.  They  were  completely  deluded,  and  fell  in  unani- 
mously with  the  opinion  that  had  been  given  by  the  village 
physician,  that  the  children  were  under  the  malignant  power  of 
the  Devil.  This  judgment  was  speedily  noised  abroad,  and  the 
excitement  rose  to  a  very  great  pitch.    Men  left  their  Work  in 
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the  fields,  and  women  their  household  employments,  to  witness 
these  awful  disclosures  of  diabolical  wrath. 

It  was  an  established  doctrine  of  theology  and  law  that  the 
Devil  could  not  operate  upon  mortals  except  through  the  inter- 
mediate agency  of  human  beings  in  confederacy  with  him — that 
is,  witches  or  wizards.  The  question,  therefore,  which  imme- 
diately arose,  and  was  upon  all  lips,  was,  "  Who  are  the  agents 
of  the  Devil  in  this  matter  ?  There  must  be  witches  among  us 
helping  him  torment  these  girls,  and  who  are  they?"  For 
some  time  the  girls  forbore  to  accuse  anybody ;  but  when  the 
excitement  seemed  to  have  reached  the  right  point,  they  opened 
their  lips  and  began  to  choose  and  denounce  their  victims.  The 
persons  first  selected  and  accused  were  of  such  a  character  as 
readily  secured  the  popular  assent  to  the  charge.  One  was  a 
poor  vagrant  in  the  community ;  another  an  unhappy,  misera- 
ble woman,  who  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the  tongue  of 
scandal  on  account  of  an  ill-starred  second  marriage ;  and  the 
third  was  one  of  Mr.  Parris's  West  Indian  slaves,  whose  savage 
origin,  broken  speech  and  weird  appearance  made  her  seem  to 
be  a  fit  agent  of  the  Devil. 

Warrants  against  these  persons  were  issued  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1692.  From  that  time  to  October  following,  the  work  of 
accusing,  examination  and  commitment  to  prison  for  final  trial 
and  execution,  if  found  guilty,  went  on.  During  that  time,  society 
became  almost  completely  disorganized  by  fear  and  excitement. 

The  first  victims  having  been  promptly  arrested,  examined 
and  condemned,  with  the  approbation  of  all,  the  afflicted  children 
ventured  to  strike  higher.  The  persons  next  accused  were 
taken  from  a  more  respectable  class,  and  were  of  the  best  repu- 
tation for  piety  and  social  standing.  None  were  spared  on 
account  of  wealth  or  known  purity  of  life.  Such  was  the  infat- 
uation of  the  public  mind,  and  so  entire  was  the  confidence 
reposed  in  the  testimony  of  the  afflicted  children,  that  a  charge 
of  witchcraft  made  by  them  was  equivalent  to  a  conviction. 

Of  the  whole  number  accused,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  persons,  only  one  or  two  cases  of  discharge 
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from  custody  occurred,  on  the  ground  of  the  charge  not  being 
sustained.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  trials  were  con- 
ducted, this  was  not  so  strange.  The  persons  accused  were 
arrested  and  brought  into  court,  and  there  confronted  by  the 
afflicted  children  who  had  denounced  them. 

These  not  only  alleged  against  them  past  instances  of  injury, 
but  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  fell  into  fits  and  convul- 
sions, in  which  they  writhed  and  made  the  most  distressing 
outcries,  as  if  suffering  extreme  agony,  and  charged  the  accused 
with  being  the  cause  of  their  sufferings. 

They  pretended  that  the  apparitions  of  the  accused — visible 
only  to  themselves — leaped  upon  them  even  while  the  trial  was 
in  progress,  and  choked  and  pricked  and  beat  them ;  and  while 
giving  their  testimony  against  the  accused,  the  children  acted 
so  as  to  confirm  this.  They  gazed  earnestly  and  fearfully  into 
vacancy,  as  if  beholding  the  apparitions  of  which  they  spoke. 
Their  depositions  were  interrupted  by  convulsions  and  fits  of 
insensibility,  which  they  alleged  were  produced  by  the  prisoners 
endeavoring,  through  their  apparitions,  to  prevent  them  from 
bearing  evidence ;  and  sometimes  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
were  very  much  disturbed  by  these  things.  They  sometimes 
pretended  that  they  could  see  the  Devil,  in  the  form  of  a  black 
man,  whispering  in  the  ears  of  the  accused,  or  in  the  shape  of  a 
yellow  bird  perched  upon  their  shoulders.  The  judges,  and  the 
people  who  filled  the  court,  instead  of  regarding  these  assertions 
and  convulsions  as  the  effects  of  hallucination  or  deliberate 
fraud,  received  them  as  indubitable  truth.  One  or  two  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  examinations  and  trials,  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  will  show  how  little  chance  those  accused 
had  of  clearing  themselves. 

We  will  first  make  an  extract  from  the  examination  of 
Rebecca  Nurse,  whose  case  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  from 
the  respectable  social  position  she  held,  and  the  evident  amia- 
bility and  piety  of  her  character.  At  the  time  she  was  accused 
by  the  girls,  she  was  confined  to  her  house  by  sickness  and  the 
infirmities  of  age.    Some  of  her  friends  getting  knowledge  of 
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the  charge  made  against  her,  visited  her  a  day  or  two  before  her 
arrest. 

How  little  ground  there  was  for  the  accusation  brought 
against  her,  is  evident  from  the  report  they  gave  of  this  visit  at 
her  trial. 

In  that  report  she  appears  to  have  been  a  humble,  pious 
woman.  She  spoke  with  pity  of  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted 
children,  and  declared  that  she  "  went  to  God  for  them." 

When  informed  that  she  had  been  denounced  for  a  witch, 
"  Well,"  she  said,  "  if  it  be  so,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done." 
She  then  sat  still  awhile,  in  apparent  amazement,  and  then  she 
said,  "  Well,  as  to  this  thing,  I  am  as  innocent  as  the  child 
unborn ;  but,  surely,  what  sin  hath  God  found  out  in  me,  unre- 
pented  of,  that  he  should  lay  such  an  affliction  upon  me  in  my 
old  age?" 

This  aged  woman,  whose  conversation  and  bearing  were  so 
saintlike,  was  arrested  and  brought  before  the  magistrate  for 
examination,  which  took  place  in  the  village  meeting-house. 

The  magistrate  began  the  proceedings  by  addressing  one  of 
the  afflicted  :— 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  Have  you  seen  this  woman  hurt  you  ?  "  Ans.  "  Yes. 
She  beat  me  this  morning."  Addressing  another  of  the  afflicted,  he  said, 
"Abigail,  have  you  been  hurt  by  this  woman?"  Ans.  "Yes."  At  that 
point  Ann  Putnam  fell  into  a  grievous  fit,  and  while  in  her  spasms  cried  out 
that  it  was  Rebecca  Nurse  who  was  thus  afflicting  her.  As  soon  as  Ann's  fit 
was  over  and  order  restored,  the  magistrate  said,  "  Goody  Nurse,  here  are 
two— Ann  Putnam,  the  child,  and  Abigail  Williams— complain  of  your  hurt- 
ing them.  What  do  you  say  to  it  ? n  Ans.  "I  can  say,  before  my  eternal 
Father,  I  am  innocent,  and  God  will  clear  my  innocency."  Mag.  "  It  is  very 
awful  to  all  to  see  these  agonies,  and  you,  an  old  professor,  thus  charged  with 
contracting  with  the  Devil  by  the  effects  of  it,  and  yet  to  see  you  stand  with 
dry  eyes  where  there  are  so  many  wet."  Ans.  "  You  do  not  know  my  heart." 
Mag.  "  What  uncertainty  there  may  be  in  apparitions,  I  know  not ;  yet  this 
with  me  strikes  hard  upon  you,  that  you  are  at  this  very  present  charged  with 
familiar  spirits.  This  is  your  bodily  person  they  speak  to.  They  say  now 
they  see  these  familiar  spirits  come  to  your  bodily  person.  Now  what  do  you 
amy  to  that  ?  "  Ans.  "  I  have  none,  sir."  Mag.  '*  Have  you  any  familiarity 
with  these  spirits ? "  Ans.  "No.  I  have  none  but  with  God  alone."  On 
every  motion  of  the  prisoner's  body  fits  followed  upon  the  complainants, 
abundantly  and  frequently.    The  magistrate,  wholly  convinced  of  the  reality 
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of  these  sufferings,  said  to  her, "  Is  it  not  an  unaccountable  case  that  ifeAu 
you  are  examined  these  persons  are  afflicted?"  Seeing  that  he  and  t^e 
whole  assembly  put  faith  in  the  accusers,  her  only  reply  was,  "  I  have  gott 
nobody  to  look  to  but  God."—  VoL  //.,  p.  61. 

Giles  Corey  was  another  very  prominent  victim  of  the  delu- 
sion. His  examination,  preliminary  to  being  committed  to 
prison  for  trial,  occurred  April  19  in  the  village  meeting-house. 
The  girls  acted  their  usual  part,  charging  him,  one  by  one,  with 
having  afflicted  them,  and  proving  it  on  the  spot  by  tortures  and 
sufferings.  The  magistrates  lost  all  control  of  themselves,  and 
flew  into  a  passion,  exclaiming,  "  What,  is  it  not  enough  to  act 
witchcraft  at  other  times,  but  must  you  do  it  now  in  the  face  of 
authority!"  The  prisoner's  only  reply  was,  "I  am  a  poor 
creature,  and  cannot  help  it."  (Vol.  II.,  p.  122.)  Upon  his 
moving  his  head,  the  children  had  their  heads  and  necks 
afflicted.  "  One  of  his  hands  was  let  go  from  confinement,  and 
several  were  afflicted.  He  held  his  head  on  one  side,  and  then 
the  heads  of  several  of  the  afflicted  were  held  on  one  side.  He 
drew  in  his  cheeks,  and  die  cheeks  of  some  of  the  afflicted  were 
sucked  in."  The  fact  that  every  act  and  motion  of  the  prisoners 
were  thus  instantly  reflected,  as  it  were,  in  the  accusing  children, 
by  contortions  which  bore  a  hideous  resemblance,  seemed  to 
clearly  prove  that  the  prisoners  exercised  an  evil  power  over 
them. 

Another  fact,  which  was  thought  to  indicate  the  same  thing, 
was  that  when  the  children  were  thrown  into  fits,  and  fell  down 
insensible,  they  were  at  once  revived  and  restored  upon  being 
brought  near  to  the  accused,  and  having  him  touch  them.  In 
this  way  they  thought  the  evil  influence,  or  Devil's  fluid,  as  they 
sometimes  called  it,  which  had  afflicted  the  witnesses,  passed 
back  into  the  person  of  the  witch,  and  they  recovered. 

These  extracts  from  the  examinations  of  two  persons  will 
afford  an  idea  of  the  character  of  all.  There  was  no  chance 
for  the  poor  prisoners.  They  were  condemned  from  the  begin- 
ning. Or  if  the  magistrates  had  any  feelings  of  impartiality  at 
the  outset,  they  were  soon  banished  by  the  spectral  evidence  of 
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the  accusing  witnesses.  One  or  two  had  but  to  fall  into  spasms 
and  contortions,  and  cry  out  with  their  associates  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  apparition  of  the  prisoner  falling  upon  and  chok- 
ing, or  otherwise  distressing  them,  and  the  evidence  was  deemed 
complete.  The  examinations  before  the  Romish  Inquisition  were 
not  more  unfair,  and  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice,  than 
were  the  examinations  of  those  charged  with  witchcraft.  The 
feelings  of  indignation  and  wrath  which  are  excited  in  us  as  we 
read  the  former,  are  paralleled  only  by  the  emotions  which  stir 
as  in  reading  the  latter.  The  only  relief  that  is  afforded  in 
either  case  is  found  in  the  heroic,  Christian  manner  in  which 
the  victims  of  a  false  and  cruel  accusation  bore  themselves. 
They  might  easily  have  escaped  if  they  had  been  willing  to 
confess  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  charge  laid  against  them, 
and  shown  signs  of  repentance.  Many,  to  save  their  lives,  did 
this.  But  those  who  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  refused  to 
purchase  life  at  the  price  of  such  falsehood.  Conscious  of  their 
innocence,  and  abhorring  as  much  as  any  the  awful  crime 
alleged  against  them,  they  would  not  belie  themselves,  and 
outrage  their  consciences  by  owning  a  guilt  of  which  they  were 
as  free  as  an  unborn  child.  At  their  trials,  when  maligned  and 
ill-treated  in  such  a  way  as  destroys  all  our  composure  to  think 
of,  they  maintained  an  unruffled  serenity  and  patience.  When 
convicted,  and  under  sentence  of  death,  some  of  them,  with  a 
refinement  of  cruelty  which  seems  to  us  horrible,  were  brought 
into  the  churches  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  publicly  excommu- 
nicated. This,  under  their  circumstances,  was  equivalent  to 
being  formally  handed  over  to  perdition  and  the  Devil. 

This  last  stroke  of  unkindness,  coming  from  those  who 
claimed  to  act  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  only  hope  of  the 
soul,  calculated  to  shut  out  every  ray  of  comfort  and  hope  to 
one  whose  life  was  ending  in  the  gloom  of  a  judicial  death  for 
what  was  regarded  as  the  worst  of  crimes  ;  calculated  also  to 
suggest  horrible  doubts  as  to  whether  they  were  not  really  guilty 
of  what  they  had  been  accused — this  last  cruel  blow  from  a 
quarter  where  comfort  was  to  be  looked  for,  if  anywhere,  was 
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received  with  mute,  unanswcring  silence.  And  when  they  died 
a  felon's  death,  it  was  with  such  tokens  of  a  Christian  spirit 
that  we  are  astonished  at  the  blindness  which  saw  only  proofs 
of  diabolism  in  it  all.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  though  a 
gleam  of  truth  did  now  and  then  find  its  way  into  the  minds  of 
the  people.  At  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  George  Bur- 
roughs, the  second  minister  of  Salem  Village,  who  was  accused 
by  the  afflicted  children  while  he  was  pursuing  the  laborious  life 
of  a  missionary  in  the  vicinity  of  Casco  Bay,  was  apprehended 
and  hurried  to  Salem,  without  knowing  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  arrested,  was  there  insulted  and  outraged  with  the  mock- 
cry  of  a  trial  like  that  we  have  described,  and  then  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  and  loaded  with  fetters,  until  he  was  led  out  to  be 
hung  for  a  wizard  on  Gallows  Hill, — at  his  execution,  his  bear- 
ing was  so  noble  and  Christianly  that  there  was  a  murmur  in 
the  crowd  of  spectators  indicating  a  belief  that  he  had  been 
unjustly  dealt  with.  But  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  present, 
turned  back  the  rising  tide  of  reason  and  better  feeling  by 
haranguing  the  people  in  a  speech  which  justified  the  action  of 
the  magistrates,  by  defaming  the  characters  of  the  accused,  and 
asserting  the  reality  of  witchcraft.        *^*- 

Evcry  story  of  blood,  however,  has  a  conclusion,  and  all 
delusions  an  end.  The  end  of  this  one  came  at  length.  Mr. 
Upham  thinks  it  was  brought  about  by  the  audacity  of  the 
accusers,  which  emboldened  them  to  cry  out  against  persons 
too  high  even  for  them  to  bring  down.  They  cried  out  against 
the  wife  of  Sir  William  Phips,  the  governor,  and  also  against  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Increase  Mather,  president  of  Harvard 
College,  and  against  the  mother  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  judges. 
"  The  accusers,"  says  Mr.  Upham,  "  in  aiming  at  such  charac- 
ters, overestimated  their  power ;  and  the  tide  turned  against 
them."  But  what  finally  and  completely  broke  the  spell  by 
which  they  had  held  the  minds  of  the  whole  colony  in  bondage, 
was  the  accusation,  in  October,  of  Mrs.  Hale,  the  wife  of  the 
minister  of  the  first  church  in  Beverly.  "Her  genuine  and 
distinguished  virtues  had  won  for  her  a  reputation,  and  secured 
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in  the  hearts  of  the  people  a  confidence  which  superstition  itself 
could  not  sully  nor  shake.  The  whole  community  became  con- 
vinced that  the  accusers,  in  crying  out  against  Mrs.  Hale,  had 
perjured  themselves,  and  from  that  moment  their  power  was 
destroyed.  The  awful  delusion  was  dispelled,  and  a  close  put 
to  one  of  the  most  tremendous  tragedies  in  human  lffe."  But 
this  close  was  not  brought  about  until  twenty  persons  had  suf- 
fered the  penalty  of  death,  and  the  prisons  and  jails  were 
crowded  with  those  who  had  been  accused. 

The  question  which  now  arises  is,  What  shall  be  thought  of 
those  professing  to  be  bewitched,  and  especially  of  the  afflicted 
children  ? 

Were  they  practising  pure  imposture  all  the  while,  or  were 
they  under  the  power  of  some  hallucination  ?  We  cannot  make 
ourselves  believe  in  the  first  supposition.  It  would  argue  a 
degree  of  cold-blooded  wickedness  and  depravity  almost  impos- 
sible to  conceive,  especially  in  persons  so  young. 

Still  there  are  undoubted  evidences  of  studied  fraud  and  craft 
in  their  conduct.  It  was  testified  against  them  more  than  once 
that,  according  to  their  own  confession,  they  sometimes  cried 
out  against  persons  for  sport ;  and  some  were  detected  in  prick- 
ing themselves  with  pins,  and  then  charging  it  upon  persons 
accused,  showing  the  marks. 

But  we  think  it  was  not  all  deception.  The  fits  and  convul- 
sions were  not  all  sham.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  more  or 
less  of  what  they  did  was  done  under  a  hallucination.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  they  began  with  meeting  at  Mr.  Parris's 
for  the  practice  of  palmistry,  fortune-telling,  magic  and  sooth- 
saying. This  circle  had  been  carrying  on  their  operations  two 
months  before  they  attracted  attention.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  that  in  that  time,  from  dealing  with  ideas  and  perform- 
ances of  a  semi-supernatural  character,  they  got  into  an  excita- 
ble, morbid,  hysterical  condition,  in  which  such  manifestations 
are  common,  and  may  be  had  at  will.  Practice  gave  them 
facility,  and  at  length  the  things  they  did  were  really  something 
remarkable.     They  did  not  pretend,  in  the  outset,  that  their 
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strange  and  painful  experiences  arose  from  their  being  be- 
witched. 

This  was  the  opinion,  first,  of  the  village  physician,  and  then 
of  the  ministers.  As  soon  as  this  belief  was  expressed,  then  the 
question  was,  "  Who  are  the  witches  ?  "  And  the  children  werfc 
urged  to  declare  their  names.  In  the  morbidly  nervous  state 
they  were  in,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  have  fallen  in 
with  the  opinion  given  by  others,  and  imagined  it  to  be  a  fact, 
and  cast  about  for  names  and  persons  suitable  to  be  charged. 
Persons  in  such  a  state  of  mind  imagine  all  sorts  of  things, 
which,  to  a  sober  man,  seem  absurd,  but  to  them  solemn 
verities.  Had  the  doctor  and  ministers  not  said  that  they  were 
bewitched,  and  urged  them  to  tell  who  did  it,  in  our  opinion, 
what  is  known  as  the  witchcraft  delusion  would  never  have 
occurred.  But  how — though  the  idea  was  thus  introduced  and 
acted  upon  by  the  children — how,  it  will  be  asked,  was  the 
delusion  kept  up  so  long,  and  able  to  deceive  judges,  ministers 
and  people  ?  It  was  mainly  through  the  consummate  acting  of 
the  children.     Mr.  Upham  speaks  of  it  as  follows : — 

"  Long  practice  had  given  them  complete  control  over  their  countenances, 
intonations  of  voice,  and  the  entire  muscular  and  nervous  organization  of  their 
bodies,  so  that  they  could  at  will,  and  on  the  instant,  go  into  fits  and  convul- 
sions, swoon  and  fall  upon  the  floor,  put  their  frames  into  strange  contortions, 
bring  the  blood  to  the  face  and  send  it  back  again.  They  would  be  deadly 
pale  at  one  moment,  at  the  next  flushed ;  their  hands  would  be  clenched  and 
held  together  as  with  a  vise ;  their  limbs  stiff  and  rigid,  or  wholly  relaxed ; 
their  teeth  would  be  set ;  they  would  go  through  the  paroxysms  of  choking 
and  strangulation,  and  gasp  for  breath,  bringing  froth  and  blood  from  the 
mouth ;  they  would  utter  all  sorts  of  screams  in  unearthly  tones ;  their  eyes 
remain  fixed,  sometimes  cold  and  stony,  and  sometimes  kindled  into  flames  of 
passion ;  they  would  pass  into  the  state  of  somnambulism,  without  aim  or  con- 
scious direction  in  their  movements,  looking  at  some  point  where  was  no 
apparent  object  of  vision,  with  a  wild  uumeaning  glare.  There  are  some 
indications  that  they  had  acquired  the  art  of  ventriloquism ;  or  they  so 
wrought  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  beholders  that  the  sounds  of  the  mo- 
tions and  voices  of  invisible  beings  were  believed  to  be  heard.  They  would 
start,  tremble  and  be  palled  before  apparitions,  seen,  of  course,  only  by  them- 
selves ;  but  their  acting  was  so  perfect  that  all  present  thought  they  taw  them 
too.  They  would  address  and  hold  colloquy  with  spectres  and  ghosts ;  and 
the  responses  of  the  unseen  beings  would  be  audible  to  the  fancy  of  the 
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bewildered  crowd.    Thejc  would  follow  with  their  eyes  the  airy  visions,  so 
that  others  imagined  they  also  beheld  them." — Vol,  ILt  p.  395. 

It  will  doubtless  occur  to  many,  while  reading  the  account  we 
have  given  of  the  beginning  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  in  Salem 
Village,  and  especially  of  the  meeting  of  those  girls  in  the  fall 
before  the  spring  of  1692,  at  different  houses,  for  the  practice  of 
magic,  and  similar  arts,  by  which  they  got  themselves  in  train- 
ing for  the  part  they  were  to  perform  in  the  shocking  tragedy 
which  followed,  that  there  is  some  similarity  between  their  per- 
formances and  those  of  modern  spiritualists.  Indeed,  one  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  conviction  that  what  was  then  regarded  as 
witchcraft,  and  what  is  now  called  spiritualism,  form  one  and 
the  same  thing.    This  is  Mr.  Upham's  opinion.    He  says : — 

"  The  principal  difference  in  the  methods  by  which  communications  were 
believed  to  be  made  between  mortals  and  spiritual  beings  at  the  time  of  the 
witchcraft  delusion  and  now,  is  this.  Then  it  was  chiefly  by  the  medium  of 
the  eye,  but  at  present  by  the  ear.  The  afflicted  children  professed  to  have 
seen  and  conversed  with  the  ghosts  of  George  Burroughs'  wives,  and  others. 
Now  it  is  affirmed  by  those  calling  themselves  spiritualists,  that  by  certain 
tappings,  and  other  incantations,  they  can  summon  into  immediate  but  invis- 
ible presence  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  hold  conference  with  them,  and  draw 
from  them  information  not  derivable  from  any  sources  of  human  knowledge. 
There  is  no  essential  distinction  between  the  old  and  the  new  belief  and 
practice.  The  consequences  that  resulted  from  the  former  would  be  likely  to 
result  from  the  latter,  if  it  should  obtain  universal  or  general  credence,  be 
allowed  to  mix  with  judicial  proceedings,  or  to  any  extent  affect  the  rights  of 
person,  property  or  character." — Page  228,  Vol.  //.* 

The  pernicious  results  of  tampering  with  such  matters,  and 
the  inexpediency  of  attempting  to  do  it,  are  thus  well  stated  by 
Mr.  Upham : — 

"It  may  be  that  the  air  is  full  of  spiritual  beings  hovering  about  us,  but  all 

*  We  need  not  take  the  trouble  of  proving  the  identity  of  witchcraft  with  spiritualism, 
Jfcr  spiritualists  themselves  admit  it. 

la  the  "  Banner  of  Light,"  their  organ  in  this  country,  in  the  number  issued  Feb.  22, 
1808,  we  find  the  following,  on  page  6,  under  the  message  department.  The  name  of  the 
medium  is  not  given. 

Q.  u  What  is  the  difference,  if  any,  between  modern  spiritism  and  necromancy,  sorcery, 
divination,  and  witchcraft  ?    Many  spiritualists  maintain  that  there  is  none." 

A.  M  And  so  do  Iy  absolutely  no  difference." 
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experience  shows  that  no  benefit  can  be  derived  from  seeking  their  interven- 
tion, to  share  with  us  the  duties  or  the  burdens  of  our  present  probation.  The 
mischiefs  which  have  flowed  from  the  belief  that  they  can  operate  upon 
human  affairs,  and  from  attempting  to  have  dealings  with  them,  have  been 
illustrated  in  the  course  of  our  narrative.  Enlightened  reflection,  common 
sense,  natural  prudence,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  men  from  med- 
dling with  practices  or  countenancing  notions  from  which  all  history  proclaims 
that  no  good  has  ever  come,  but  incalculable  evil  flowed." 

Speaking  of  the  wonderful  stories  told  concerning  what  are 
termed  spiritual  manifestations,  he  says : — 

"  All  I  am  prompted  ever  to  remark  is,  that  if  spirits  do  come,  as  is  believed, 
at  the  call  of  those  who  seek  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  them, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  good  spirits.  I  have  never  heard  of  their 
doing  much  good  substantially  to  any  one.  No  important  truth  has  been 
revealed  by  them,  no  discovery  been  made,  no  science  had  its  field  enlarged, 
no  department  of  knowledgo  has  been  brought  into  a  clearer  light,  no  great 
interest  has  been  promoted,  no  impulse  has  been  given  to  society,  and  no 
elevation  to  life  and  character." 

With  a  history  so  barren  of  positive  good,  and  abounding  in 
such  dreadful  evils,  charged  with  originating  the  mischiefs  of 
the  witchcraft  delusion  in  Salem,  and  known  to  have  filled  the 
madhouses  of  the  land  with  lunatics,  we  cannot  see  what  spirit- 
ualism has  to  recommend  itself  to  a  thoughtful,  prudent  man. 
If  we  arc  to  know  a  thing  by  its  fruits,  and  treat  it  accordingly, 
no  one  could  or  should  look  upon  it  with  the  least  indulgence  or 
friendliness. 

It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  how  generally  the  clergy  shared  in 
the  delusion.  Parris,  of  Salem  Village,  Noyes,  of  First  Church 
of  Salem  Town,  Hale,  of  Beverly,  and  Cotton  Mather,  of  Boston, 
entered  with  a  strange  and  ill-fitting  zeal  into  the  persecutions 
which  arose.  Whenever  they  perceived  any  slacking  of  the 
public  wrath  against  it,  they  would  excite  it  anew,  and  hound 
it  on.  The  popular  feeling  received  its  strongest  impulse,  and 
their  absurd  opinions  upon  the  subject  a  full  confirmation,  from 
a  sermon  preached  by  Lawson  at  Salem  Village  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  excitement.  It  seemed  to  set  the  authority  and  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  on  the  side  of  the  existing  statutes  con- 
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ccrning  witchcraft,  and  justified  the  cruel  measures  used  to 
suppress  it. 

Parris,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  taken  what  was  really  a 
criminal  part  in  the  transactions.  The  circle  of  children  began 
their  operations  at  his  house  ;  there  they  were  in  training  for 
the  part  they  afterwards  enacted  ;  there  they  brought  them- 
selves into  that  hysteric  state  in  which  they  were  able  at  will  to 
go  into  those  fits  and  convulsions  which  so  amazed  and  deceived 
the  people.  And  during  the  trials  and  examinations,  they  were 
accustomed  to  meet  there  to  arrange,  as  it  seems,  their  plan  of 
operations.  It  is  manifest  throughout  the  narrative  that  there 
was  some  guiding  intelligence  behind  the  children  directing 
their  actions.  There  was,  Mr.  Upham  thinks,  too  nice  an 
adjustment  of  circumstances  and  particulars,  too  exact  and 
orderly  a  sequence  of  events,  to  be  spontaneous.  It  must  have 
been  contrived,  and  Parris  was,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  the  one 
who  did  it.  The  victims  selected  were  such  as  were  objects  of 
vengeance  and  fear  with  him.  When  the  delusion  ended,  he 
was  charged  by  certain  members  of  his  church  who  had  suffered 
from  it,  with  approving  and  practising  "  unwarrantable  and  un- 
grounded methods  for  discovering  what  he  was  desirous  to  know 
referring  to  the  bewitched,  as  in  bringing  some  to  others  and 
by  and  from  them  pretending  to  inform  himself  and  others  who 
were  the  Devil's  instruments  to  afflict  the  sick  and  pained." 
He  was  also  charged  with  having  given  "  an  unsafe  and  unac- 
countable oath  against  sundry  of  the  accused,  and  of  not 
rendering  so  fair,  if  true,  an  account  of  what  he  wrote  on 
examination  of  the  afflicted." 

These  charges  were  confirmed  by  the  council  called  to 
decide  upon  the  grievances  alleged  against  him,  and  led  to  his 
dismissal. 

But  the  ministers  were  not  more  deluded  than  the  judges  of 
the  courts.  The  latter  were  completely  under  the  influence  of 
the  infatuation,  accepted  with  undoubting  faith  the  spectral 
evidence  of  the  afflicted  children,  and  gave  their  verdicts 
accordingly. 
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In  reading  Mr.  Upham's  narrative,  one  feels  that  the  horrors 
of  the  witchcraft  delusion  were  due,  more  to  the  infatuation  of 
Chief  Justice  Stoughton,  and  the  assistants  who  sat  on  the 
bench  with  him,  than  to  the  persecuting  zeal  of  Cotton  Mather, 
Samuel  Parris  and  Nicholas  Noyes.  Those  judges  of  court 
were  so  entirely  under  the  power  of  the  delusion  that  they 
ignored  every  principle  of  justice  and  fairness  in  the  conduct  of 
the  trials  over  which  they  presided.  Instead  of  protecting  the 
accused  in  their  rights,  insisting  that  they  should  have  a  fair 
trial,  and,  according  to  the  humane  spirit  and  maxims  of  Eng- 
lish law,  regarding  them  as  innocent  until  actually  proved 
guilty,  they  assumed  their  guilt  at  the  very  outset,  badgered 
them  with  sharp  cross-questioning,  and  overwhelmed  them  with 
violence  of  manner,  to  silence  every  attempt  at  defence,  and  to 
extort  from  them  confessions  of  guilt.  Their  conduct  towards 
the  poor  victims  of  a  false  accusation  was  almost  as  cruel  and 
outrageous  as  that  of  the  infamous  Jeffreys.  Wo  have  already 
alluded  to  the  passion  the  magistrates  fell  into  at  the  examina- 
tion of  Giles  Corey, — how,  imputing  the  sufferings  of  the 
afflicted  children  in  court  to  his  agency,  they  wrathfully  ex- 
claimed, "What,  is  it  not  enough  to  act  witchcraft  at  other 
times,  but  must  you  do  it  now  in  the  face  of  authority  ?  "  The 
accused  denying  that  he  had  any  agency  in  causing  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  girls,  the  judges  sternly  answered,  "  Why  do  you 
tell  such  wicked  lies  ?  "  A  similar  prejudice  and  want  of  im- 
partiality was  displayed  by  them  at  all  the  trials. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  they  had  borne  themselves 
as  sternly  towards  the  accusers,  and  subjected  their  testimony 
to  a  similar  severe  scrutiny,  it  would  have  accorded  far  better 
with  their  office,  and  been  more  to  the  purpose.  They  might 
thus  have  detected  the  imposture,  and  prevented  the  horrors 
which  resulted  from  it.  At  any  rate,  the  questions  they  put 
with  such  indignant  sternness  to  the  poor,  confounded  prison- 
ers, might  have  been  far  more  justly  addressed  to  the  accusers. 
They  are  precisely  the  questions  that  occur  to  us,  as  we  now 
review  those  cases,  sitting  in  the  judgment-seat  of  history,  with 
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the  evidence  before  us.  More  than  once,  in  reading  the  narra- 
tive, while  filled  with  wrath  at  the  effrontery  and  wickedness, 
as  we  were  forced  to  consider  it,  of  the  informing  witnesses,  we 
have  repeated  the  same  words,  or  what  was  equivalent  to  them, 
— "  What,  is  it  not  enough  to  act  witchcraft  at  other  times,  but 
must  you  do  it  now  in  the  face  of  authority  ?  "  and  "  Why  do  you 
tell  such  wicked  lies  ?  "  Would  that  honest  John  Procter,  one 
of  their  noblest  victims,  whom  they  denounced  from  pure;  malice, 
had  sat  on  the  bench  !  He  had  the  sagacity  to  penetrate  the 
fraud,  and  said  "  they  should  rather  be  had  to  the  whipping- 
post "  than  listened  to.  A  little  of  that  treatment  would  have 
cured  the  afflicted  children,  and  prevented  the  Salem  tragedies. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
judges  to  the  power  of  the  delusion  was  afforded  in  the  trial  of 
Bebecca  Nurse,  already  referred  to.  The  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  were  sent  back  by  the  judges  to 
reconsider  the  case,  and  bring  in  a  more  satisfactory  verdict — a 
thing  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  courts. 

But  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  most  of  them 
lived  to  see  and  bitterly  repent  of  their  error.  Judge  Samuel 
Sewall  made  a  public  confession  of  it  in  church,  and  observed 
ever  afterwards  one  day  each  year,  as  long  as  he  lived,  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  penitent  prayer  on  account  of  it. 

We  have  thought  it  fit  to  speak  thus  of  the  conduct  of  the 
judges  of  court  in  that  day,  and  their  participation  in  the  delu- 
sion, as  well  as  the  clergy,  because,  hitherto,  the  clergy  have 
had  to  bear  more  than  their  share  of  the  reproach  arising  from 
its  disastrous  results.  As  Mr.  Upham  says,  "  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  and  other  prominent  ministers, 
with  the  witchcraft  delusion,  brought  a  reproach  upon  the 
clergy  from  which  they  have  not  recovered." 

We  insist  that  the  ministry  were  no  more  responsible  than 
other  professions  for  what  occurred  at  that  time.  If  the  phy- 
sician of  Salem  Village  had  not  gravely  pronounced  the  convul- 
sions and  apparent  sufferings  of  the  afflicted  children  to  be  the 
work  of  witchcraft,  it  is  quite  probable  there  would  have  been 
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no  accusations  and  arrests  for  that  alleged  crime.  And  if,  after 
the  accused  had  been  brought  into  court,  the  judges  had  not 
been  equally  infatuated  with  the  common  error,  the  prisoners 
would  have  l>eeii  discharged,  as  having  done  nothing  worthy  of 
trial  or  punishment.  But  the  events  occurred  as  they  did  occur 
on  account  of  the  universal  belief  which  men  had  in  the  doc- 
trines of  witchcraft,  and  the  opinions  then  everywhere  held 
concerning  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  it.  As  Longfellow 
says  of  these  transactions  at  Salem, — 

"  This  sudden  burst  of  wickedness  and  crime 
Was  but  the  common  madness  of  the  time, 
When,  in  all  lands  that  lie  within  the  sound 
Of  Sabbath  bells,  a  witch  was  burned  or  drowned." 

It  was,  therefore,  not  to  the  particular  discredit  of  the  minis- 
try that  they  more  or  less  shared  in  the  universal  belief,  unless 
it  can  be  justly  shown  that  they  should  keep  free  from  the  errors 
and  mistakes  which  other  men  fall  into.* 

*  Justice  requires  that  it  should  be  furthermore  added  that  there  were  many  among  the 
clergy  who  disapproved  of  the  extreme  measures  employed  against  the  accused,  and  who 
dissented  from  the  prevailing  opinions  concerning  witchcraft.  They  did  not  believe  that 
such  authority  should  bo  allowed  to  spectral  evidence  as  was  given  to  it  in  the  courts. 
They  suspected  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  the  witnesses,  and  alleged  that  though  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  Devil  to  assume  a  human  shape,  and  in  that  shape  to  torment 
men,  yet  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  shape  assumed  was  that  of  a  person 
in  guilty  league  with  him.  It  might  be  that  of  some  pious,  godly  person.  lie,  who  is 
represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  being  sometimes  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  might, 
for  aught  that  was  known  to  the  contrary,  also  appear  in  the  form  of  a  saint. 

Among  those  who  took  ground  more  or  less  open  and  decided  against  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings employed  against  those  charged  with  witchcraft,  were  Rev.  John  Higginson,  of 
Salem,  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  Rev.  John  Bailey  and  Rev.  James  Allen,  of  Boston,  Rev. 
Increase  Mather,  President  of  Harvard  College,  Rev.  John  Wise,  of  Ipswich,  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Dane,  of  Andover,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Cheevcr,  of  Marblehead.  These  men 
stood  at  the  head  of  their  profession. 

If,  therefore,  having  in  remembrance  the  meeting  of  the  neighboring  clergymen  at  Mr. 
Parris's  house  in  the  beginning  of  the  witchcraft  movement,  and  their  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted  children  which  they  witnessed  were  caused  by  the 
Devil  and  his  agents,  it  be  said  that  they  led  the  way  into  the  delusion,  it  may  also  be 
said  that  they  were  first  to  recover  from  it  and  lead  the  people  ont  of  it.  They  signed 
petitions  for  the  pardon  and  acquittal  of  those  accused,  and  lamented,  as  long  as  they 
lived,  the  blindness  by  which  they  had  been  made  to  give  credence  to  so  horrible  and  absurd 
a  superstition.  So  Mr.  Upham  says:  "Justice  requires  it  to  be  said  that  the  ministers,  as 
a  general  thing,  did  not  take  the  lead,  after  the  proceedings  had  assumed  their  most 
violent  aspect,  and  the  disastrous  effects  had  been  fully  brought  to  view.  It  may  be  said, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  took  the  lead,  as  a  class,  in  checking  the  delusion,  and  rescuing 
the  public  mind  from  its  control."    See  Vol.  II.,  pp.  363,  304. 
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There  is  one  reflection  which  comforts  us  as  we  lay  down 
these  volumes.  It  is  this :  that  the  poor  victims  of  that  terrible 
affair,  who  died  in  shame  and  disgrace,  though  innocent,  have 
at  length  had  their  characters  nobly  vindicated,  and  received  a 
sort  of  compensation,  in  the  present  and  perpetual  admiration 
with  which  their  Christian  patience  and  fortitude  will  be  re- 
garded. Had  they  not  suffered  as  they  did,  had  they  been 
allowed  to  descend  to  their  graves  in  peace,  their  names  would 
have  been  forgotten. 

Through  their  unjust  sufferings  they  have  obtained  a  lasting 
remembrance. 

This  thought,  in  connection  with  their  refusal  to  purchase 
exemption  through  falsehood,  gives  a  striking  confirmation  to 
certain  words  of  Dr.  Channing : — 

"  There  is,"  he  says,  "  one  consolation  attending  persecution.  It  often 
exalts  the  spirit  of  the  sufferer,  and  often  covers  with  honor  those  whom  it 
had  destined  to  shame.  Who  made  Socrates  the  most  venerable  name  of 
antiquity?  The  men  who  mixed  for  him  the  cup  of  hemlock,  and  drove 
him  as  a  criminal  from  the  world  which  he  had  enlightened.  Providence 
teaches  us  the  doctrine  of  retribution  very  touchingly  in  the  fact  that  future 
ages  guard  with  peculiar  reverence  the  memories  of  men,  who  in  their  own 
times  were  innocently  contemned,  abhorred,  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and 
(lestroved  for  their  fidelity  to  truth." 

We  cannot  refrain,  while  upon  this  subject  of  witchcraft,  from 
alluding  to  the  views  of  Lccky  and  other  rationalistic  writers 
upon  the  subject.  They  attribute  the  belief  in  witchcraft  to  the 
doctrines  of  futuro  retribution  and  diabolic  influence  in  human 
affairs,  as  these  have  been  held  and  arc  held  to-day  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  Christian  world.  Mr.  Lecky  says,  "  It  may  be 
stated  as  an  invariable  truth,  that  whenever  a  religion,  which 
rests,  in  a  great  measure,  on  a  system  of  terrorism,  and  which 
paints  in  dark  and  forcible  colors  the  misery  of  men  and  the 
power  of  evil  spirits,  is  intensely  realized,  it  will  engender  the 
belief  in  witchcraft."  (Hist,  of  Rationalism,  Vol.  I.,  p.  37.) 
Speaking  of  the  prevalence  of  this  belief  in  Scotland  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  cruelties  growing  out  of  it, 
he  says : — 
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"  Scotch  witchcraft  was  the  result  of  Scotch  Puritanism.  The  delusion 
invariably  accompanied  the  religious  terrorism  which  the  Scotch  clergy  so 
zealously  maintained.  One  word  from  them  might  have  arrested  the  tortures, 
but  that  word  was  never  spoken.  Yet  they  were  men  who  displayed  at  times 
the  highest  and  the  most  heroic  virtues.  They  had  not  flinched  from  religious 
persecution,  they  had  never  paltered  with  their  consciences  to  attain  kingly 
favor.  Their  self-devotion  and  zeal  in  their  sacred  calling  had  seldom  been 
surpassed.  They  were  but  illustrations  of  the  great  truth,  that  when  men 
have  come  to  regard  a  certain  class  of  their  fellow-creatures  as  doomed  by 
the  Almighty  to  eternal  and  excruciating  agonies,  and  when  accustomed  to 
the  contemplation  of  such  agonies  by  theological  belief,  the  result  will  be 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  those  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  God,  as 
absolute  as  it  is  possible  for  human  nature  to  attain." 

Two  sentences  more  will  suffice  to  convey  Mr.  Lecky's  opinion 
of  the  cause  and  conditions  of  belief  in  witchcraft : — 

u  In  order  that  men  should  believe  in  witches,  their  intellects  must  have 
been  familiarized  with  the  conceptions  of  Satanic  power  and  Satanic  presence, 
and  they  must  regard  these  things  with  an  unfaltering  belief.  In  order  that 
witchcraft  should  be  prominent,  the  imaginations  of  men  must  have  been  so 
forcibly  directed  to  these  articles  of  belief  as  to  tinge  and  govern  the  habitual 
current  of  their  thoughts,  and  to  produce  a  strong  disposition  to  see  Satanic 
agency  around  them." — Hist,  of  Rat.,  Vol.  /.,  p.  81. 

The  inference  is,  all  through  his  discussion  of  the  subject, 
that  faith  in  the  New  Testament  teachings  concerning  things 
supernatural,  and  more  especially  concerning  Satan  and  the 
powers  of  evil,  is  to  blame  for  the  delusions  of  witchcraft  and 
all  the  mischiefs  that  have  arisen  from  it.  If  men  had  regarded 
the  language  of  Saint  Paul  as  unmeaning,  or  purely  figurative, 
when  he  speaks  of  "  The  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the 
Spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience ; "  if 
they  had  considered  him  as  indulging  in  a  flight  of  fancy,  or 
merely  falling  in  with  certain  prevalent  superstitions  of  his  day, 
when  he  thus  exhorts  the  Ephesians :  "  Put  on  the  whole  armor 
of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the 
Devil,  for  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness 
of  this  world,  against  wicked  spirits  in  high  places ; "  if  they 
had  scouted  at  the  idea  of  there  really  existing  any  such  beings 
as  "  the  Devil  and  his  angels ; "   if  they  had  treated  these 
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notions  in  a  rationalistic  spirit,  then  one  dark  page  in  human 
history,  that  relating  to  witchcraft,  never  could  have  been  writ- 
ten. Mr.  Lecky  is  of  the  opinion  that  belief  in  witchcraft  has 
disappeared  from  Christendom  through  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  rationalistic  spirit.  It  has  not  been  argued  down,  but  has 
"  passed  away  by  a  silent  and  unreasoning  process  under  the 
influence  of  civilization."  The  skeptical  writers  and  schools  of 
Germany,  Hume,  Voltaire  and  Montaigne,  and  the  influences 
generated  from  them, — these  havo  done  the  work. 

By  attacking  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Christian 
religion,  denying  the  possibility  of  miracles,  and  confining 
belief  within  the  limits  of  natural  law  and  material  fact,  they 
have  modified  the  character  of  the  public  mind.  A  new  tone 
and  habit  of  thought  have  been  formed,  the  measure  of  proba- 
bility  has  been  altered,  and  thus  those  old  opinions  have  been 
gradually  laid  aside.  This,  wo  believe,  is  a  fair  statement  of 
Mr.  Lecky's  views  upon  the  topic  in  discussion. 

With  a  due  respect  for  the  extensive  learning  exhibited  in 
his  writings,  we  venture  to  say  that  he  has  not  established  his 
positions.  In  the  name  of  Christian  truth,  we  deny  the  charges 
made  against  her.  She  is  not  responsible  for  the  monstrous 
doctrines  of  witchcraft ;  and  however  much  her  professed  adhe- 
rents may  have  been  engaged  in  exciting  persecution  against  it, 
she  is  not  accountable  for  that  either. 

Belief  in  witchcraft,  and  the  various  grotesque  notions  con- 
nected with  it,  are  of  heathen  origin.  They  obtain  no  warrant 
from  the  Bible.  According  to  Mr.  Lecky's  own  account,  we 
find  the  belief  in  witchcraft  universal  in  the  ruder  forms  of 
savage  life,  and  accompanied,  in  most  instances,  by  features  of 
peculiar  atrocity.  (See  Hist,  of  Rationalism,  Vol.  I.,  p.  40.) 
The  belief  that  it  is  possible  by  supernatural  agency  to  inflict 
evil  on  mankind  was  general  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
(See  p.  42,  Vol.  I.)  The  Decemvirs  passed  a  law  condemning ( 
magicians,  or  wizards,  to  death.  A  similar  law  was  enacted  in 
Greece ;  and  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  a  sorceress,  or  witch,  i 
named  Lemia,  was  executed. 
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The  peculiar  doctrines  of  witchcraft  have  existed  in  the  East 
from  a  remote  antiquity.  Tacitus  speaks  of  magicians  and 
soothsayers  as  flocking  to  Rome  in  large  numbers  .from  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  spirits  with  which  they  pretended 
to  hold  intercourse  were  not  supposed  to  bo  specifically  bad  or 
malignant,  but  somehow,  through  powerfid  spell  or  incantation, 
subject  to  their  direction  and  control.  Pliny  speaks  of  magic 
as  a  most  fraudulent  art  that  has  had  sway  in  all  the  world. 
The  Romans  generally  believed  in  the  power  of  certain  persons 
to  afflict  with  an  evil  eye,  and  had  their  amulets  to  protect  them 
from  it.  Appollonius  of  Tyana,  whose  life  certain  infidel 
writers  venture  to  set  up  as  an  offset  to  that  of  Christ,  affirm- 
ing that  the  pretended  miracles  he  wrought  were  like  those  of 
Jesus,  and  as  much  entitled  him  to  receive  divine  honors — this 
man  was  but  a  renowned  magician,  a  practiser  of  witchcraft, 
pretending  to  have  commerce  with  spirits,  and  to  work  wonders 
by  their  aid. 

The  belief  has  existed  among  the  Arabs  from  the  earliest 
times.  We  find  good  illustrations  of  it  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  in  the  stories  of  genii  and  their  marvellous  perform- 
ances under  human  direction. 

The  ideas  of  supernatural  agency  contained  in  those  wonder- 
ful tales  were  not  the  invention  of  a  day — they  had  been  held 
in  solution,  so  to  speak,  in  the  popular  mind  for  ages,  and  were 
simply  crystallized  into  fixed  and  definite  forms  in  that  collection 
of  stories.  The  spirits,  whose  performances  are  related  in  them, 
are  not  represented  as  possessing  a  uniformly  malignant  nature. 
They  seem  to  have  no  marked  moral  characteristics  either  way. 
They  are  simply  obedient  to  authority — owning  the  power  of  the 
spell  which  invokes  them — generally,  however,  working  for  the 
good  rather  than  the  injury  of  men.  These  beliefs  and  magical 
practices,  which  went  under  the  different  names  of  divination, 
witchcraft,  necromancy  and  sorcery,  existed  among  the  nations 
of  Palestine,  which  were  expelled  by  the  Israelites.  They 
formed  a  part  of  their  idolatrous  religion.  The  people  of  God 
were  forbidden  to  practice  those  things,  and  commanded  to  put 
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to  death  any  who  pretended  to  do  it,  just  as  they  were  forbidden 
to  worship  the  false  gods  of  the  land,  and  to  put  to  death  the 
priests  of  such  false  worship.  There  is  no  assent  given  to  the 
reality  or  truthfulness  of  those  magical  rites.  On  the  contrary, 
the  implication  is  that  they  were  condemned  as  impostures. 
They  wero  as  false  as  the  idolatrous  worship  with  which  they 
were  associated.  Witches  and  sorcerers  were  to  be  put  to  death 
as  pretenders,  who  deceived  and  misled  the  people.  A  few 
verses  from  the  charge  which  Moses  gave  to  Israel  indicate  this : 
"  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  learn  to  do  after  the  abominations  of 
those  nations.  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one 
that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire,  or 
that  useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter, 
or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or 
a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer.  For  all  that  do  these  things  are  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord.  For  these  nations  which  thou  shalt 
possess  hearkened  unto  observers  of  times  and  unto  diviners," 
Ac.  (Sec  Deut.,  18th  chap.,  9th  verse,  et  seq.)  In  classing 
witchcraft  thus  with  other  idolatrous  practices  of  the  nations 
who  inhabited  Palestine,  did  not  Moses,  or  God  himself,  who 
spoke  to  the  chosen  people  through  him,  indicate  that  it  was 
equally  false  with  all  the  rest  ?  The  account  that  is  given  of 
the  interview  of  Saul  with  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  the  raising 
of  the  spirit  of  Samuel  on  that  occasion,  instead  of  disproving 
this  view  rather  confirms  it.  The  bringing  up  of  Samuel  was 
obviously  no  common  affair.  The  woman,  when  she  saw  hiin, 
"  cried  with  a  loud  voice,"  evidently  from  astonishment  at  the 
result  of  her  incantations.  She  was  alarmed  because,  for  once, 
by  divine  permission  and  power,  her  farce  was  made  a  fact,  and 
she  saw  the  solemn  shades  of  the  dead  ascending  out  of  the 
earth.  If  it  had  been  an  ordinary  thing  for  her  to  bring  up  the 
dead,  she  would  not  have  evinced  such  startled  fear. 

There  were  doubtless  other  reasons  besides  those,  of  its  being 
an  imposture,  and  associated  with  idolatrous  practices,  why 
witchcraft  was  prohibited  among  the  Israelites.    It  was  a  pro- 
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fane  intermeddling,  or  attempt  to  intermeddle,  with  things  out 
of  the  reach  of  human  knowledge  and  human  affairs.  It  would 
tend  to  weaken  their  sense  of  dependence  upon  God,  and  harden 
their  hearts  from  his  fear.  The  case  of  Saul  is  a  case  in  point. 
He  had  displeased  God  by  his  disobedience,  so  that  the  Lord 
had  departed  from  him. 

When,  in  his  fear  of  the  Philistines,  he  inquired  of  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  answered  him  not,  by  any  of  the  usual  modes  of  divine 
communications,  "  neither  by  dreams  nor  by  Urim  nor  by 
prophets."  But  Saul  would  know  the  future  in  spite,  as  it 
were,  of  the  determined  silence  of  Jehovah.  So  he  resorted  to 
the  woman  reputed  to  have  a  familiar  spirit,  thinking,  by  illicit 
means,  to  accomplish  his  desire.  Thus  witchcraft  encouraged 
him  into  the  sin  of  rebellion — made  him  try  to  lift  a  veil  which 
God  would  not  have  lifted. 

There  is  no  intimation  that  witches  were  to  be  destroyed, 
because,  in  the  practice  of  the  black  art,  they  tortured  or 
tempted  men  by  infernal  agency.  No  hint  is  given  of  their 
being  in  league  with  Satan.  Indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Lecky's 
acknowledgment,  the  conception  of  a  witch,  as  we  now  have  it, 
— i.  e.,  of  a  woman  who  had  entered  into  a  deliberate  compact 
with  Satan,  and  was  therefore  endowed  with  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  whenever  she  pleased,  this  conception  did  not 
appear  until  the  twelfth  century.  So  of  those  doctrines  of 
witchcraft  which  have  been  detailed  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
article. 

What  does  this  fact  prove  ?  That  no  grounds  exist  in  the 
Bible  for  belief  in  witchcraft  as  a  reality — that  is,  witchcraft  as 
it  ultimately  came  to  be  understood,  and  as  it  was  regarded  in 
the  persecutions  waged  throughout  Christendom  against  those 
accused  of  it  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  We  think 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  such  is  the  case  as  regards 
that  part  of  the  Bible  included  in  the  Old  Testament.  Turning 
over  to  the  New  Testament,  and  examining  the  contents  of 
that,  we  can  find  no  real  warrant  for  such  notions  there.  At 
he  very  entrance  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  account 
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of  Christ's  temptation.  It  was  supposed,  in  witchcraft  times, 
that  this  narrative  afforded  an  example  of  Satanic  agency,  and 
especially  of  one  mode  of  it.  For  instance,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  idea  that  witches  had  the  power,  in  virtue  of  their 
compact  with  the  Devil,  of  riding  aloft  in  the  air,  was  author- 
ized by  the  statement  that  the  Devil  took  Christ  up  into  the 
holy  city,  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  that  he 
also  took  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain.  The  sup- 
position of  Jerome  was  adopted,  that  Jesus  was  carried  through 
the  air.  But,  as  Lange  says,  such  a  supposition  is  purely  fan- 
tastic. Even  if  we  take  the  view  that  the  temptation  was  an 
objective,  external  occurrence,  such  a  supposition  is  not  war- 
ranted by  anything  in  the  narrative.  And  even  if  it  should  be 
adopted  as  an  easy  explanation  of  the  facts,  it  would  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  witches.  In  order  that  it  might  have  such  an 
application,  we  must  suppose  that  Christ  had  made  a  sinful 
compact  with  Satan.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
temptation  was  an  objective,  external  occurrence.  Some  of  the 
ablest  commentators  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  supernat- 
ural, internal  occurrence,  or  an  inward,  ethical  transaction. 
(See  Lange  on  Matt.,  p.  82,  et  seq.')  If  this  view  be  received, 
all  inferences  derived  from  the  narrative  in  support  of  witch- 
craft notions  go  for  nothing. 

The  next  thing  which  may  be  alleged  as  affording  ground  for 
the  doctrines  of  witchcraft,  is  the  fact  of  the  recognition  of 
demoniacal  possessions,  so  many  instances  of  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Gospels.  The  sufferings  which  some  of  those  afflicted 
from  this  cause  are  represented  to  have  experienced,  and  from 
which  they  were  miraculously  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, may  have  been  thought  identical  with  those  which  the 
afflicted  children  and  others  supposed  to  be  victims  of  witch- 
craft suffered.  No  doubt,  as  they  are  represented  as  effects  of 
Satanic  agency,  they  were  regarded  as  similar,  at  least,  to  the 
latter,  and  as  affording  a  ground  of  inference  that  Satan  did 
sometimes  afflict  human  beings  with  physical  sufferings  and  con- 
vulsions.   But  there  is  no  intimation  in  any  of  those  accounts 
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of  possession  by  evil  spirits,  that  witches  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  sufferings  inflicted. 

We  are  told  of  a  cure  which  Christ  performed  upon  the 
daughter  of  a  certain  Syrophenician  woman.  In  her  state- 
ment of  the  case,  the  mother  said,  "  My  daughter  is  grievously 
vexed  with  a  devil."  In  order  to  be  able  to  derive  any  war- 
rant from  this  case  or  any  other,  for  the  belief  in  witchcraft, 
it  should  be  made  to  appear  that  it  was  not  a  devil  at  all 
which  vexed  the  girl,  but  the  apparition  of  some  old  woman, 
who  was  in  league  with  Satan,  and  was  enabled  thus  invisibly 
to  torture  and  vex  her.  For,  as  already  stated,  it  was  one  of 
the  principal  doctrines  of  witchcraft  that  the  Devil  could  not 
injure  people  except  through  the  agency  of  other  human  beings 
in  league  with  him.  But  nowhere  in  the  Gospels  is  a  witch 
mentioned,  or  a  hint  given  that  witchcraft  had  anything  to  do 
in  producing  the  maladies  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  cured. 

The  word  witchcraft  occurs  only  once  in  our  English  version 
of  the  New  Testament.  (See  Gal.  5 :  20.)  It  is  then  enumer- 
ated in  connection  with  idolatry,  as  among  the  works  of  the 
flesh,  which  connection  confirms  what  we  have  before  said  of 
its  being  an  idolatrous  practice,  found  associated  with  false 
religions  as  part  and  parcel  of  them.  The  original  word  is 
"  <PuQ[iaxeiayn  and  may  as  well  be  rendered  sorcery.  It  is  ren- 
dered so  in  each  of  the  other  only  two  places  where  it  is  used 
in  the  New  Testament.  One  of  these  places  is  the  last  clause 
of  the  twenty-third  verse  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Revela- 
tion ;  viz.,  "  by  thy  sorceries  were  all  nations  deceived,"  which 
alleges  one  of  the  crimes  of  Babylon  the  Great,  on  account  of 
which  she  is  doomed  to  destruction.  This  clause  teaches  us, 
whether  we  translate  the  word  sorcery  or  witchcraft,  that  the 
thing  signified  by  it  was  an  imposture,  because  it  deceived  men ! 

We  think  we  have  thus  established  that  nothing  like  witch- 
craft, as  we  understand  it,  is  taught  or  recognized  as  a  veritable 
reality  in  the  Bible.  That  absurd  collection  of  superstitious 
ideas  was  essentially  heathenish  in  its  origin  and  character. 
Neither  can  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  future  punishment  of 
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the  wicked  be  charged  with  fostering  such  notions.  We  venture 
to  say  that  this  doctrine,  and  othere  relating  to  things  super- 
natural,  were  as  vividly  realized  and  as  firmly  believed  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity  as  ever  they  were.  How  did  it  hap- 
pen, then,  that  witchcraft,  in  the  form  which  it  finally  took,  and 
under  which  it  was  the  occasion  of  so  many  horrors,  did  not 
arise  in  Christendom,  as  a  definite  belief,  until  the  twelfth 
century  ?  If  it  is  the  certain  tendency  of  those  doctrines  to 
engender  belief  in  witchcraft,  would  it  have  required  so  long  a 
time  for  the  superstition  to  come  to  birth  ?  Would  it  not  have 
been  likely  to  manifest  itself  at  a  much  earlier  date  ?  If  there 
were  anything  in  the  assumptions  of  Mr.  Lecky,  we  do  not 
doubt  it  would  have  happened  so.  But  it  did  not ;  and  when 
Christianity  was  purest,  and  its  doctrines  most  fully  embodied 
in  the  practice  of  the  church,  there  was  the  least  trace  of  such 
a  thing.  Not  until  Christianity  was  corrupted,  and  the  dark 
ages  came  on ;  not  until  the  Bible  became  a  sealed  book,  and 
its  teachings  were  imperfectly  understood ;  not  until  Papacy  had 
cast  its  fell  shadow  over  the  world,  and  blighted  everything  like 
freedom  of  thought  and  independent  inquiry  of  the  oracles  of 
God ;  not  until  monkish  superstition  and  ignorance  and  bigotry 
had  come  to  be  the  only  qualifications  of  those  who  guided  the 
church  and  instructed  it  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth — 
not  until  then  did  the  belief  appear  to  work  out  its  horrible 
mischief. 

When  Christianity  was  brought  by  corruption  down  to  the 
level  of  heathenism,  then  that,  which  everywhere  accompanies, 
and  is  a  part  of  heathenism,  appeared.  If  it  was  worse  and 
more  horrible  than  it  had  ever  shown  itself  in  any  pagan  land, 
it  was  upon  a  principle  similar  to  that  by  which  a  fallen  angel 
is  worse  than  a  fallen  man.  Christianity  is  not  responsible  for 
the  delusions  of  witchcraft,  neither  did  she,  through  any  of  her 
doctrines,  bring  it  on.  They  are  responsible  who  hid  her  light, 
who  chained  the  word  of  God  to  the  walls  of  monasteries,  and 
forbid  the  people  to  read  it.  We  say  this,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  last  great  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  the  delusion 
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occurred  in  Puritan  New  England,  where  all  men  read  the  Bible, 
and  might  be  supposed  to  have  known  what  its  teachings  were. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  error  had  been  so  universal  and  so  deeply 
impressed  upon  human  belief,  during  that  long  dark  period  in 
the  history  of  Christianity,  that  it  could  not  be  soon  effaced. 

It  lingered  long  after  the  light  of  the  Reformation  broke  forth, 
as  the  remembrance  and  shuddering  fear  of  a  horrible  night- 
mare may  linger  far  on  into  the  day. 

We  as  much  disagree  with  Mr.  Lecky  in  our  opinion  of  the 
cause  gr  causes  which  have  led  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  from  the  minds  of  men,  as  in  our  opinion 
of  the  causes  which  brought  it  on.  He  thinks  that  it  is  because 
the  sense  of  the  supernatural  has  died  out  from  the  minds  of 
men,  and  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  retribution  and  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits  has  decayed ;  in  other  words,  because  of  the 
growth  of  a  rationalistic  spirit,  that  faith  in  witchcraft  has  gone 
from  Christendom.  He  assumes  that  those  old  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  church  have  either  entirely  perished,  or  else  possess 
so  little  vitality,  that  they  are  now  as  good  as  dead,  and  wholly 
inoperative.  Another  cause  alleged  is  distrust  of  everything 
miraculous — the  growing  belief  that  a  miracle  is  impossible— 
that  nothing  can  happen  which  is  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  or 
not  within  the  power  of  known  natural  causes.  He  considers 
this  skeptical,  rationalizing  tendency  so  characteristic  of  modern 
times  that  it  gives  tone  to  the  age — nay,  that  it  is  itself  the 
.spirit  of  the  age.  We  do  not  recognize  any  such  remarkable 
tendency,  neither  do  we  own  that  there  has  been  any  decay  of 
faith  in  supernatural  things. 

Mr.  Upham  alludes  to  this  assumption  found  in  rationalistic 
writings,  and  denies  its  truth : — 

"  Essays  have  been  written,"  he  says,  "  and  books  published,  to  prove  that 
the  sense  of  the  miraculous  is  destined  to  decline  as  mankind  becomes  more 
enlightened,  and  ascribing  a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  the  indulgence  of  thb 
sense  to  particular  periods  of  the  church,  or  systems  of  belief,  or  schools  of 
what  is  called  philosophy.  It  is  maintained  that  it  was  more  prevalent  in  the 
mediaeval  ages  than  in  modern  times.  Some  assert  that  it  has  had  a  greater 
development  in  Catholic  than  Protestant  countries ;  and  some  perhaps  insist 
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upon  the  reverse.  Some  attempt  to  show  that  it  has  manifested  itself  more 
remarkably  among  Puritans  than  in  other  classes  of  Protestant  Christians. 

The  last  and  most  pretentious  form  of  this  dogma  is,  that  the  sense  of  the 
miraculous  fades  away  in  the  progress  of  what  arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of 
Rationalism. 

This  is  one  of  the  delusive  results  of  introducing  generalization  into  histor- 
ical disquisitions.  History  deals  with  man.  Man  is  always  the  same.  *  *  * 
The  particular  forms  and  shapes  in  which  the  sense  of  the  miraculous  may 
express  itself  have  passed  and  will  pass  away  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
But  the  sense  itself  remains ;  just  as  particular  costumes  and  fashions  of  gar* 
ment  pass  away,  while  the  human  form,  its  front  erect  and  its  vision  towards 
the  heavens,  remains.  The  sense  of  the  miraculous  remains  with  Protestants 
as  much  as  with  Catholics,  with  Churchmen  as  much  as  with  Puritans,  with 
those  who  reject  all  creeds  equally  with  those  whose  creeds  are  the  longest 
and  the  oldest 

In  our  day  it  must  have  been  generally  noticed  that  the  wonders  of  what 
imagines  itself  to  be  Spiritualism  are  rather  more  accredited  by  persons  who 
aspire  to  the  character  of  rationalists  than  by  those  who  hold  on  tenaciously 
to  the  old  landmarks  of  orthodoxy." — Vol.  //.,  p.  431. 

The  other  assumptions  arc  equally  groundless.  The  doctrine 
of  future  retribution  has  not  been  expunged  from  the  Christian 
religion,  nor  become  inoperative,  and  it  never  can  be,  since  it  is 
the  spontaneous  conviction  of  the  soul. 

We  attribute  the  fading  away  of  witchcraft  to  a  far  different 
cause  than  the  partial  rejection  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  We 
think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  has  come  to  be  better 
understood,  and  the  spirit  of  its  teachings  more  truly  appre- 
hended. It  has  all  come  to  pass  in  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
which  John  Robinson  made  to  our  Puritan  forefathers,  before 
their  departure  from  Holland,  that  more  light  was  to  break 
forth  from  God's  word  than  they  had  yet  received.  That  light 
was  to  have  the  effect  of  clearing  away  the  darkness  of  error, 
as  well  as  to  reveal  new  truth.  Great  as  had  been  the  increase 
of  light  during  the  one  or  two  centuries  preceding  the  time 
when  he  spoke,  the  bright  and  cloudless  day  of  truth  had  not 
yet  fiilly  come.  False  beliefs  remained  behind  like  lingering 
shadows  of  the  night.  Witchcraft  was  one  of  these,  which  was 
not  to  depart  until,  like  a  morning  tempest,  it  had  convulsed 
the  atmosphere,  and  caused  a  wide-spread  dismay  in  that  dis- 
tant colony  to  which  the  company  he  addressed  was  going. 
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The  art  of  printing  was  then  but  in  its  infancy.  Books  we» 
few  and  expensive.  Not  long  had  the  human  mind  been 
released  from  the  bondage  of  ages.  The  science  of  Biblical 
interpretation  had  not  made  much  progress.  The  gentle, 
humane  spirit  of  revived  Christianity  had  not  permeated  soci- 
ety, and  tinctured  its  thoughts  and  feelings  so  deeply  and 
strongly  as  it  has  since.  It  is  to  the  operation  of  these  causes 
that  we  ascribe  the  decline  of  belief  in  witchcraft.  Not  to  any 
weakening  of  the  sense  of  the  miraculous,  not  to  any  rising 
skepticism  concerning  certain  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  not  to  the 
closing  of  the  eyes  to  some  of  its  obnoxious  rays,  but  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  more  clearly  and  fully  seen  what  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  are,  do  we  owe  the  change. 


Article  IL 

MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO 

THE  CIVIL  COURTS. 

§  1.  The  New  Testament  law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce. — 
Marriage  is  the  union  of  one  man  and  woman  for  life.  It  can 
be  of  but  one  on  either  part.  Twain  only  can  make  one  flesh 
in  a  state  of  wedlock.  A  second  man  taken  while  the  first  is 
living  is  but  a  paramour,  a  second  woman  but  a  concubine. 

Our  Lord  teaches  that  only  one  cause  can  break  this  bond  of 
wedlock — adultery.  If  broken  for  this  cause,  the  innocent 
party  only  may  marry  again.  Even  this  cause  of  divorce  is  not 
allowed  as  originally  and  intrinsically  worthy,  or  absolutely 
right,  but  only  expedient,  and  suffered  "  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts."     (Matt.  19.) 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, St.  Paul  discusses  a  separation  of  husband  and  w\fe  in 
certain   circumstances.      The    unbelieving   partner   must    be 
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allowed  to  depart,  if  this  be  wished,  but  may  not  be  forced  to 
depart ;  and  the  believing  or  Christian  companion  may  not  cast 
off  the  unbelieving,  or  withdraw  from  the  bonds  and  obligations 
of  matrimony.  But  if  a  separation  take  place  because  of  any 
apparently  unendurable  severities  in  the  united  life,  the  parties 
must  remain  unmarried  till  one  of  them  die.  Only  adultery, 
according  to  New  Testament  law,  allows  the  injured  party  to 
marry  again.  With  very  general,  though  not  perfect  unanimity, 
interpreters  of  St.  Paul  thus  explain  his  teachings  as  in  full 
accord  with  those  of  Christ. 

§  2.  The  Papal  doctrine  of  Marriage  and  Divorce. — The 
Bomish  theory  makes  the  marriage  bond  as  lasting  as  the  life 
of  the  parties.  No  desertion,  defects,  cruelty,  crime  or  immor- 
ality can  abrogate  it,  not  even  adultery. 

The  seventh  canon  on  matrimony  enacted  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  reads  thus :  "  If  any  one  shall  say  that  the  church  doth 
err  in  that  she  hath  taught  and  doth  teach,  according  to  the 
evangelical  and  apostolic  doctrine,  that  the  bond  of  matrimony 
cannot  be  dissolved  on  account  of  the  adultery  of  one  of  the 
married  parties,  and  that  both,  or  even  the  innocent  party,  who 
gave  not  occasion  to  the  adultery,  cannot  contract  another  mar- 
riage during  the  lifetime  of  the  other  married  person,  and  that 
he  is  guilty  of  adultery,  who,  having  put  away  the  adulteress, 
shall  marry  another  wife,  as  also  she,  who,  having  put  away  the 
adulterer,  shall  wed  another  husband :  let  him  be  anathema." 

In  the  eighth  canon,  the  Papal  church  declares  that  "for 
many  causes  a  separation  may  take  place  between  husband  and 
wife,  in  regard  of  bed  or  cohabitation,  for  a  determinate,  or  for 
an  indeterminate  period."  This  is  the  divorce  from  bed  and 
board  which  St.  Paul  allowed  when  he  said :  "  If  the  unbe- 
lieving depart,  let  him  depart."  This  in  no  wise  sunders  the 
marriage  bond,  or  leaves  either  party  free  to  marry  again. 
Many  such  separations  for  adultery  are  granted  by  special 
indulgence  of  the  Romish  church  where  the  law  of  Christ 
should  hold. 
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§  3.  The  doctrine  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  the  Protestant 
countries  of  Europe. — Luther,  in  a  sermon  of  1525,  denies  the 
right  of  divorce  "  except  on  account  of  whoredom  and  adultery." 
Yet,  in  a  written  opinion  given  the  same  year,  he  says :  "  Who- 
ever will  not  stay,  let  him  be  off.  The  other  party  is  not 
bound  to  stay  unmarried,"  &c.  The  Lutheran  church  made 
adultery  and  desertion  good  grounds  for  divorce.  Zwingli 
added  to  these,  plotting  against  the  life  of  one's  consort, 
and  says  the  judge  may  consider  cruelty,  madness  and 
leprosy  as  possible  grounds  for  divorce.  Calvin  is  not  clear 
on  the  question.  Beza  thinks  the  deserted  party  may  marry 
again. 

And  so  the  Protestant  commentators  generally  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  Grotius  says :  "  She  is  not 
bound  to  remain  unmarried,  and  to  wait  for  or  to  seek  for 
reconciliation."  The  civil  courts  held  to  the  two  grounds  for 
divorce.  Late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  irreconcilable 
animosity,  incompatibility  of  temper,  cruelty  and  contagious 
diseases  began  to  become  grounds  for  divorce.  Then  followed 
drunkenness,  loose  habits,  insanity  and  unfruitfulness  in  wed- 
lock. 

In  England,  under  the  Papacy,  only  separation  from  bed  and 
board  was  allowed,  but  the  Reformation  brought  in  the  Protest- 
ant view  of  divorce  for  adultery,  and  re-marriage  by  special  act 
of  Parliament.  By  the  present  laws  of  England,  separation 
may  be  had  for  desertion  and  cruelty,  and  divorce  for  the  hus- 
band for  adultery,  and  for  the  wife  for  adultery  with  aggravating 
accompaniments. 

§  4.  The  theory  and  practice  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  in 
the  United  States. — Our  Puritan  fathers  granted,  at  first,  divorce 
for  adultery  and  desertion.  But  soon  marking  other  causes  as 
good  as  desertion,  they  glided  off  into  a  variety.  Maryland 
kept  her  statutes  after  the  pattern  of  her  Catholic  founders,  and 
Virginia  preserved  the  old  English  model.  At  first,  the  legisla- 
tures had  control  of  this  question,  but  gradually  it  went  to 
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particular  courts.  Till  the  Revolution,  marriage  bonds  showed 
a  strong  religious  element ;  but  after  that  period,  they  degen- 
erated more  and  more  into  the  spirit  and  letter  of  mere  civil 
contracts.  So  as  marriage  was  contracted  for  civil  and  social 
purposes  and  ends,  it  came  easily  into  public  opinion  and  legis- 
lation to  abrogate  the  contract  when  these  ends  failed.  The 
different  States  grant  divorce  for  different  reasons,  and  they 
also  vary  as  to  the  privilege  of  re-marrying.  Their  laws  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce  are  without  uniformity,  and  do  not  always 
respect  the  decisions  of  each  other,  when  a  divorce  or  a  re-mar- 
riage has  been  granted.  Taking  States  as  a  whole,  divorce  may 
now  be  obtained  in  them  for  adultery,  desertion,  imprisonment 
for  crime,  joining  a  religious  society  that  regards  marriage  as 
unlawful,  neglect  to  support  the  wife,  drunkenness,  cruelty, 
inability  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  together — in  all,  eight 
causes.  Some  of  these  are  so  indefinite  that  it  cannot  be  diffi- 
cult to  break  the  irksome  bond,  where  both  parties,  or  even  one, 
determine  on  it. 

As  to  the  penal  consequences  of  adultery,  they  vary  greatly 
in  the  different  States.  Some,  as  New  York,  following  the 
English  law,  do  not  make  it  criminal.  Others  impose  a  fine  of 
ten  dollars,  and  on  to  one  thousand  dollars,  as  each  State  may 
estimate  the  guilt.  Yet  other  States  visit  with  imprisonment, 
varying  among  them  from  sixty  days  to  five  years ;  while  a  few 
codes  combine  fine  and  imprisonment.  This  penal  view  of 
adultery  contrasts  boldly  with  Colonial  statutes,  when  Massa- 
chusetts made  it  a  capital  offence,  or  softened  the  punishment 
to  sitting  on  the  gallows  a  given  time,  a  whipping  of  forty 
stripes  toward  the  jail,  and  wearing  the  adulterer's  A,  two  inches 
long,  on  the  outside  garment,  and  when  Connecticut  gave  the 
halter  without  hanging,  the  whipping,  and  burnt  the  A  into  the 
forehead.  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
used  similar  severity  in  early  times,  or  prior  to  1700.  Now  the 
crime  is  rarely  visited  by  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  private  ven- 
geance uses  the  bludgeon,  the  dagger,  and  even  the  pistol  and 
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shot-gun,  on  the  public  street,  and  the  populace  cheer  the  man 
of  blood  when  the  jury  return  verdict  for  acquittal.* 

At  this  stage  of  our  inquiry,  it  will  be  noticed  how  far  the 
Christian  States,  home  and  foreign,  have  drifted  from  the  simple 
law  of  Christ,  as  to  the  just  cause  for  divorce.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed, too,  that  in  lowering  the  nature  of  the  marriage  bond  from 
a  moral  and  religious  vow  to  a  civil  contract,  its  sacredness  has 
been  slowly  fading  out,  and  the  desire  to  sunder  it  has  much 
increased.  So  legislators,  not  asking  so  much  what  is  right  as 
what  is  wanted,  are  making  it  more  and  more  easy  to  gain 
divorce.  Like  business  partnerships,  the  law  provides  for  the 
easy  forming  and  dissolving  of  marriage  ties,  and  old  partners 
go  into  new  firms  without  a  hindrance  from  antecedent  moral 
bankruptcy. 

Of  course,  divorce  is  fearfully  increasing.  While,  formerly, 
cases  of  it  were  rare,  it  has  become  common  beyond  surprise, 
and  almost  beyond  remark.  In  Massachusetts,  the  ratio  of 
divorces,  annual,  to  the  marriages,  is  one  in  forty-four ;  in  Ohio, 
one  in  twenty-six ;  in  Vermont,  one  in  twenty-one ;  and  in 
Connecticut,  "  the  land  of  steady  habits/'  one  in  eleven.  The 
number  in  Indiana  is  estimated  at  two  thousand  per  annum. 
This  is  an  alarming  and  fearful  state  of  things  on  so  vital  a 
mpral  and  social  question.  For  we  cannot  consider  too  pro- 
foundly the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  the  State  and  of  the 
church,  too,  is  the  family,  and  that  the  family  basis  is  the  sanc- 
tity and  perpetuity  of  the  marriage  bond. 

To  these  statistics  of  divorce,  it  should  be  added,  that  the 
Protestant  faith,  at  home  and  abroad,  furnishes  a  much  greater 
ratio  of  divorces  than  the  Papal.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
Their  theory  refuses  the  breaking  of  the  marriage  bond,  even 
for  adultery,  while  they  wink  with  great  facility  at  infidelity  to 

*  The  scene  at  the  acquittal  of  Cole,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Hiscock,  at  Albany, 
was  a  singular  one.  Immediately  upon  the  announcement  of  the  verdict — not  guilty— 
nearly  every  person  in  the  court-room  arose,  those  outside  the  bar  mounting  the  seats, 
and  from  the  audience  there  went  op  deafening  cheers  which  lasted,  despite  the  attempt 
to  preserve  order,  for  several  minutes.  Everybody  present,  even  to  the  presiding  judge, 
congratulated  the  prisoner  on  his  release. 
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the  marriage  obligations.  With  a  system  of  special  dispensa- 
tions that  stops  short  of  divorce,  and  with  a  system  of  penance 
for  offenders  against  conjugal  purity,  they  show  a  low  ratio  of 
divorces,  but  great  immorality  in  conjugal  life. 

This  historical  digest  of  the  general  question  of  marriage 
and  divorce  brings  us  to  the  civil  status  of  the  question  among 
ourselves. 

§  5.  The  Civil  Right  of  Legislation  and  the  Courts  in 
Divorce. — The  first  and  very  obvious  remark  to  be  made  here 
is  that  the  law  contemplates  marriage  as  only  a  civil  contract. 
Then,  of  course,  legislation  and  the  courts  put  it  under  the 
general  management  of  contracts.  So  we  are  having  separa- 
tion and  divorce  and  re-marriage  with  all  the  ease  and  almost 
frequency  with  which  contracts  and  partnerships  are  managed 
in  State  Street. 

It  is  true  marriage  is  a  contract,  but  it  is  vastly  more.  As  a 
divine  institution,  inseparable  from  the  scope  of  the  seventh 
section  of  the  Sinaitic  Code,  a  moral  element  enters  into  it, 
above  all  human  statutes,  and  independent  of  human  choice. 
The  leading  feature  of  wedlock  is  a  moral  feature,  and  no  state 
of  social  life,  and  no  order  of  civil  proceedings  has  a  right  to 
ignore  this  fact.  Whether  the  State  should  compel  parties  in 
wedlock  to  live  up  to  this  principal  and  moral  element  in  the 
bond  is  a  separate  question.  But,  certainly,  it  should  not  make 
assumption  against  the  element,  as  if  it  were  not  there. 

What,  and  how  much,  then,  may  the  State  do  in  the  separa- 
tion of  married  parties  ?  It  may  only  undo  what  it  has  done, 
and  untie  so  much  of  the  bond  as  it  has  made.  All  the  civil 
and  contract  part  of  the  bond  is  of  the  State,  and  the  State,  for 
reasons,  may  undo  so  much.  That  will  leave  the  parties  with 
the  rest  of  the  bond,  the  moral  and  the  divine,  still  holding 
them.  That  is,  it  will  remit  the  parties  to  the  law  of  Christ 
and  of  Sinai.  And  here  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that 
the  State  must  thus  and  ultimately  dispose  of  all  moral  ques- 
tions as  questions  simply  of  morals.    It  is  not  the  province  of 
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the  State,  nor  does  it  come  within  the  range  of  its  ability,  to 
force  the  citizen  up  to  a  perfect  moral  code.  The  farther  society 
is  removed  from  the  family  and  patriarchal  life  and  government, 
the  less  the  State  can  have  to  do  with  morals,  as  such.  So 
lying,  profanity,  filial  disobedience,  Sabbath-breaking,  and  such 
other  wrongs  as  lie  not  against  the  person  or  property  of 
another,  must  be  left  largely  to  the  moral  legislature  and 
judiciary  of  advanced  society,  a  power,  in  the  main,  organized 
and  operative  in  the  church  of  God.  It  must  be  permitted  to 
the  State  silently  to  allow,  or  not  legislate  against  many  things 
in  themselves  sinful.  How  much  of  the  moral  wrong  of  society 
the  State  shall  interfere  with,  is  a  simple  matter  of  expediency, 
or  good  judgment,  under  the  intention  of  doing  the  best  it  can 
for  society. 

But  as  experience  as  well  as  philosophy  shows  that  moral 
ends  are  best  gained  by  moral  means,  and  that  law  is  but  a 
poor  reformer,  and  must  follow  rather  than  lead,  good  judgment 
leaves  moral  issues  to  moral  forces,  using  the  law  as  the  sailor 
does  the  ratchet  of  the  capstan  when  heaving  the  anchor,  to 
hold  what  another  force  has  gained. 

So  we  do  not  blame  the  State  for  not  compelling  parties  in 
wedlock  to  live  up  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  institution  as  given 
by  Christ.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  complain  that  they  some- 
times grant  separation  from  bed  and  board  for  desertion,  habit- 
ual drunkenness,  cruelty,  &c.  But  we  do  make  the  point  that 
it  is  neither  right  morally,  nor  wise  civilly  and  socially,  to  grant 
and  decree  absolute  divorce  for  other  than  the  solitary  Scrip- 
tural cause.  It  is  not  right,  because,  in  so  doing,  the  State 
steps  over  into  the  field  of  morals,  and  assumes  to  move  bounds 
that  Christ  has  fixed,  and  so  to  supplement  his  legislation  on 
the  question,  and,  as  it  were,  to  issue  a  revised  code  of  New 
Testament  morality.  It  is  not  wise,  because,  in  so  doing,  the 
State  undermines  itself  by  undermining  the  family,  which  rests 
on  the  inviolability  of  the  marriage  bond.  Granting  divorce 
absolute,  for  these  minor  and  only  human  reasons,  and  so  per- 
mitting both  parties  to  re-marry,  demoralizes  the  institution, 
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and  cheapens  the  family  state  before  community.  It  is,  more- 
over, assault  direct,  though,  no  doubt,  not  intended,  on  Chris- 
tianity, since,  by  multiplying  human  reasons  for  "divorce,  over 
the  single  divine  one,  it  arrays  State  legislation  against  New 
Testament  legislation.  And  this  will  appear  the  more  blame- 
worthy in  the  State  when  we  consider  that  the  single  cause  for 
which  divorce  may  be  rightfiilly  granted,  adultery,  is  not  origi- 
nally and  inherently  a  sufficient  cause  for  divorce,  but  granted 
by  God,  in  simple  expediency,  because  of  the  hardness  of  the 
human  heart. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  State  should  never 
allow  divorce  but  for  adultery,  and  should  grant  separation 
from  bed  and  board,  which  gives  no  right  to  re-marry,  only  very 
carefully  and  very  rarely. 

§  6.  The  Duty  of  the  Church  in  the  Matter  of  Divorce. — So 
far  as  this  question  is  one  of  morality  and  religion,  the  church 
must  assume  the  responsibilities  of  it.  Under  Christ  she  is  the 
great  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  body  on  questions  of 
morals.  And  her  rule  of  moral  right  must  be  within  herself  as 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures.  A  first  notion  of  the  church  must 
be  that  simply  meeting  the  requirements  of  civil  law  is  not  the 
limit  of  moral  obligation  within  her  limits.  Living  up  to  the 
civil  law  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  living  up  to  Christ's 
law.  A  Christian  minister,  therefore,  has  no  right  to  unite 
again  in  marriage  a  woman  divorced  for  adultery.  First, 
because  Christ  forbids  her  second  marriage ;  and  secondly, 
because,  in  doing  it,  he  would  allow  adultery  in  the  man 
marrying  her.  "  He  who  marrieth  her  who  is  put  away,  com- 
mitteth  adultery."  The  same,  of  course,  is  true  concerning 
those  divorced  for  lesser  causes.  The  legal  permit  for  such  to 
re-marry,  and  for  him  to  unite  them,  can  be  no  defence  to  him 
at  the  moral  bar  of  Christ  and  the  church. 

If  members  of  the  church  dissolve  or  contract  marriage 
according  to  the  law  of  the  State,  but  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Christ,  the  church  should  deal  with  them  as  offenders.    Other- 
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wise,  anti-christian  human  laws  are  approbated,  Christ's  law  of 
marriage  is  slurred,  and  the  conscience  and  teachings  of  the 
church  on  marriage  are  demoralized. 

Already,  many  have  been  left  unconsciously  to  form  connec- 
tions that  the  law  of  Christ  forbids,  because  the  church  has 
failed  in  her  legitimate  use  of  "  the  power  of  the  keys  "  in  this 
thing.  It  should  be  made  a  moral  point,  distinct  and  clear,  by 
the  church,  that  a  legal  marriage  is  not,  of  necessity,  a  Christian 
marriage,  and  often  is  but  legalized  and  adulterous  cohabitation. 

There  is  an  apparent  door  of  escape  from  these  conclusions, 
as  to  the  duty  of  the  church,  and  it  is  this :  Moses  qualified  the 
original  law  of  marriage,  as  too  stringent — accommodated  it  to 
the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,  by  allowing  divorce  for  adultery. 
But  being  found  still  too  stringent  for  expediency,  may  it  not 
be  farther  relaxed  ?  There  is  no  Moses  commissioned  of  God, 
as  was  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  to  do  it ;  and  Christ's  exposition 
and  reiteration  of  the  law  effectually  close  any  such  door.  We 
see,  therefore,  no  barrier  adequate  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  im- 
morality that  is  flooding  society  by  this  fearful  increase  of 
divorce,  except  the  law  of  Christ,  strictly  interpreted  and 
enforced.  As  the  practice  now  tends,  the  family  state,  on 
which  alone  the  civil  and  social  state  and  the  Christian  virtues 
can  be  firmly  established,  is  greatly  endangered,  and  safety  lies 
only  in  the  law  of  Sinai  as  interpreted  by  our  Lord. 
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Aeticle  HI. 

-ANOTHER    LOOK    FOR    THOSE     FACTORS    OF    THE 

ATONEMENT. 

I  am  moved  to  write  this  article  by  certain  criticisms*  which 
this  review  has  made  upon  an  Essay  of  mine,  entitled  "  Dr. 
Boshnell's  Orthodoxy."  I  there  find  called  in  question  the 
soundness  of  my  principles  of  interpretation,  the  validity  of 
my  reasoning,  the  correctness  of  my  faith,  and  even  the  sincerity 
of  my  professions  respecting  evangelical  belief. 

Having  a  desire  to  find  out  whatever  error  there  may  be  in 
myself  or  my  writings,  I  have  candidly  attended  to  these 
charges,  and  do  here  respond,  "  not  guilty."  The  efforts 
noticed  to  invalidate  the  positions  and  conclusions  of  my 
pamphlet  have  not,  in  my  judgment,  succeeded.  It  is  to  pre- 
vent or  correct  the  misapprehensions  which  may  arise  from 
those  charges,  and  also  to  contribute  to  a  further  discussion  of 
the  subject  in -hand,  that  I  now  take  my  pen.  I  can  hardly 
understand  on  what  ground  Dr.  Magoun  has  viewed  my  pam- 
phlet as  "  a  defence  for  an  assault  on  evangelical  belief; "  for  I 
therein  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  defending  Dr.  B.  I  professed 
my  faith  in  the  so-called  Governmental  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  thought  I  showed  the  sincerity  of  my  profession  by 
defending  this  view  from  what  seemed  to  me  some  misinterpre- 
tations of  it  in  the  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice." 

And  even  if  we  suppose  that  Dr.  B.  is,  as  some  declare,  an 
enemy  of  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  has  written 
this  book  to  overthrow  it,  am  I  to  be  charged  with  defending  his 
evil  design  when  I  endeavor  to  meet  his  arguments  by  showing 
that  he  acknowledges  what  he  proposes  to  refute  ?    This  would 


•  These  criticiimt  ere  found  in  the  Book  Notices  of  the  "  Congregational  Review  "  for 
July,  1868,  and  in  an  Article  by  Dr.  Magoun,  in  the  January  Number,  18G9,  entitled  "  The 
Rejected  Factors  of  the  Atonement" 
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be  a  statement  of  the  case  if  Dr.  B.  is  considered  an  opponent 
of  the  truth.  And  in  that  case  I  am  not  a  defender  of  his 
efforts,  but  a  defender  of  the  true  doctrine  from  them.  And 
this  is  certainly  fair  play  in  contestants  of  thought.  If  one 
shows  that  his  opponent  is  on  his  own  ground,  he  has  the  victory. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  B.  is  not  an  enemy  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement,  and  they  who  so  view  him  are  in  error,  then 
surely  I  do  no  evil  in  the  reasoning  which  tends  to  correct  their 
false  opinions  of  a  man  or  a  book. 

And,  moreover,  it  should  be  here  stated,  that  in  my 
pamphlet  I  did  not  claim  that  the  "  Factors  of  the  Atone- 
ment "  were  all  found  in  the  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  explicitly 
and  openly  stated  in  unexceptionable  phraseology.  I  endeavored 
there  to  show  the  defects  of  his  statements,  and  in  order  to  find 
the  full  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  I  plainly  acknowledged 
that  I  used  some  logical  inferences  from  his  teachings,  which 
he  himself  would  be  slow  to  accept.  Believing,  however,  that 
a  person  is  responsible  for  the  conclusions  which  are  inherently 
connected  with  certain  conceded  premises,  I  included  these 
truths,  discovered  only  by  a  process  of  inference,  among  those 
more  clearly  acknowledged  in  his  book.  I  was  aware  that  in 
so  doing,  I  made  the  book  to  have  a  more  Orthodox  look  than 
it  wears  of  itself,  and  more  than  the  author  desires.  And  I 
am  still  aware  that  the  author  prefers  the  shape  of  things  in 
his  book,  to  that  shape  which  I  give  to  them.  As  I  said  in  my 
pamphlet,  I  was  simply  after  the  truth  in  the  book,  and  so  far  as 
the  result  was  a  seeming  defence  of  the  book,  this  was  entirely 
an  incidental  matter. 

I  propose  in  the  following  pages — 

I.  To  tell  what  mode  of  interpretation  I  employed  in  read- 
ing Dr.  Bushnell. 

II.  To  defend  the  analysis  or  factors  employed  in  my  Essay 
from  Dr.  Magoun's  attempt  to  rtile  them  out  of  the  discussion.. 

III.  To  accept  Dr.  Magoun's  Analysis,  factor  by  factor,  and 
show  that  according  to  my  reading,  even  these  are  virtually 
found  in  the  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice." 
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I. — Quo  Modo? 

In  the  introduction  to  my  former  Essay  I  proposed  "  to  get 
back  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  words,  not  accepting  even  contradictory 
terms  to  mean  an  actual  contradiction,  till  I  had  seen  that  back 
of  all  there  was  a  contradiction  in  ideas."  This  proposal  has 
stirred  the  question,  Quo  Modo?  "By  what  process  does  a 
criti^  of  thought,  expressed  in  words,  get  back  of  the  words  to 
the  ideas  ?  "  I  may  best  show  my  own  method  by  presenting 
a  like  process  employed  by  others,  and  even  in  the  very  article 
which  condemns  it. 

The  point  of  difficulty  lies  in  defining  the  exact  meaning  of 
an  author  when  he  seems  to  use  contradictory  expressions. 

There  are  four  supposable  ways  in  which  to  deal  with  such 
writings. 

One  way  is  to  believe  that  the  seeming  contradictions  are 
indeed  actual  contradictions  in  thought ;  which  conclusion 
would  of  course  render  the  writings  worthless. 

A  second  way  is  to  accept  what  they  say  on  the  affirmative 
tide  of  the  question  discussed,  and  ignore  the  words  which 
seem  to  convey  a  negative  meaning. 

A  third  way  is  to  accept  what  the  author  teaches  on  the  neg- 
ative side  of  the  question  discussed,  and  ignore  what  seems  to 
help  the  affirmative. 

A  fourth  way  is  to  accept  all  the  words  in  spite  of  their  seem- 
xng  contradictions,  and  seek  to  explain  them  so  that  they  shall 
not  contradict,  but  simply  limit  and  explain  each  other. 

Take  an  example  from  Scripture :  "  God  tempteth  no  man." 
(James  i.  13.)  "  God  did  tempt  Abraham."  (Gen.  xxii.  1.) 
Here  is  an  apparent  contradiction.  If  we  accept  it  as  a  real 
contradiction,  then  we  reject  the  authority  of  Scripture.  We 
may,  however,  receive  the  testimony  that  "God  tempts  no 
man,"  and  not  being  able  to  explain  what  the  "  did  tempt  Abra- 
ham" means,  simply  ignore  it.  Or  we  may  accept  that  he 
tempted  Abraham,  and  ignore  the  first  words  that "  God  tempts 
no  man."  Or  we  may  assume  that  there  are  some  different 
meanings  of  the  word  tempt,  and  search  to  find  them.    By 
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attending  to  the  original  languages,  and  comparing  Scripture 
with  Scripture,  we  soon  get  back  of  the  word  to  the  two  distinct 
ideas  for  which  it  stands ;  and,  behold,  all  difficulty  vanishes. 

Apply  these  principles  to  the  book  I  reviewed.  You  seem  to 
agree  with  me  that  there  are  apparent  contradictions  in  Dr. 
B.'s  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice."    You  consent  that — 

"  If  we  give  his  words  the  meaning  commonly  given  to  the  language  about 
this  subject,  we  find  him  uttering  what  is  like  the  truth,  then  adding  what 
seems  inconsistent  with  it ;  affirming  something,  then  apparently  denying  it.** 

If  now  we  conclude  from  such  use  of  words  that  Dr.  B.  is 
verily  full  of  contradictions,  then  he  is  simply  non  compos 
mentis,  and  unworthy  of  notice.  And  the  way  to  treat  his 
book  is  to  show  its  worthlessness :  not  that  it  teaches  error, 
but  that  it  teaches  with  authority  neither  error  nor  truth.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  makes  a  show  of  worth,  and  com- 
mends itself  to  many  minds  as  a  production  of  no  unstrung 
brain,  but  of  a  masterly  intellect.  They  who  charge'  it  with 
teaching  error,  do  in  this  charge  consent  to  some  strength  of 
argument  in  it. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  book  is  worthy  of  attention,  what 
shall  we  do  with  its  apparent  contradictions  ?  It  is  possible  to 
select  from  it  many  expressions,  or  even  extended  passages, 
which  bear  the  appearance  of  error ;  and  so  put  them  together, 
apart  from  the  words  and  arguments  which  bear  the  appearance 
of  truth,  that,  in  the  mind,  reading  this  one-sided  presentation 
of  the  teachings  of  the  book,  the  conviction  is  quite  firmly 
secured  that  it  teaches  error.  And  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
this  is  the  mode  some  have  adopted  in  their  treatment  of  the 
book. 

It  was  this  unfair  treatment  of  the  book  which  led  me  to  my 
exposition  of  its  contents.  My  desire  was  to  see  fair  play  in 
the  contest,  to  show  that  there  were  to  be  found  in  it  some 
teachings  which  had  not  been  noticed.  There  is  another  and 
better  way,  which  is,  to  assume  that  if  the  writer  is  indeed  an 
able  mind,  his  teachings  must  have  some  consistency  with  each 
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other,  and  then  give  our  efforts  to  find  out  their  harmony.  As 
we  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture— observing  how  one  word 
will  modify  another — that  one  word  may  mean  something  dif- 
ferent in  different  contexts  ;  that  one  evangelist  has  an  idiom 
or  phraseology  differing  from  another,  or  spake  his  words  for  a 
different  intent.  We  cannot  begin  to  enumerate  the  very  many 
things  which  come  in  for  observation  in  determining  the  exact 
meaning  of  Scripture ;  in  getting  back  of  the  letter  to  the  ideas. 
Certainly  we  cannot  get  at  the  ideas  except  by  means  of  the 
words  expressing  them ;  but  we  find  no  word  in  a  single  place 
or  a  single  use  which  will  give  its  own  full  meaning. 

I  do  not  believe  our  able  thinkers  are  as  liable  to  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies,  in  very  thought,  as  many  claim. 
Most  of  such  charges  arise  from  an  imperfect  understanding  of 
their  words.  I  verily  believe  that  most  of  the  debates  and 
controversies  in  the  church  have  been  made  up  chiefly  of  strifes 
about  words.  They  are  vast  specimens  of  logomachy.  Con- 
troversialists have  very  frequently  concluded  that  certain 
teachings  were  inculcated  by  their  opponents,  even  prejudged 
the  case,  before  studying  their  words ;  and  then  have  sought  to 
torn  those  words  against  the  truth. 

A  single  sentence  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  Dr.  Bushnell's 
whole  book.  It  shall  be  one  that  comes  near  to  an  exact  con- 
tradiction in  appearance : — 

"  No  ground  of  forgiveness  is  wanted ;  but  only  that  the  forgiveness  itself 
be  executed  in  a  way  to  save  all  the  great  interests  of  eternal  authority  and 
government.'' — Vic.  Sac,  p.  298. 

Concerning  this  sentence,  Dr.  Magoun  is  mistaken  in  declar- 
ing that  in  my  pamphlet  I  charge  it  with  an  actual  contradic- 
tion, not  to  be  defended  even  by  the  "  ingenious  doctrine  of 
mental  contents."  If  he  will  read  all  I  say  of  this  sentence 
he  will  find  that  I  do  see  it  rescued  from  its  appearance  of  con- 
tradiction by  some  true  meaning. 

My  explanation  reads  thus : — 

M  Dr.  B.  gives  the  phrase,  *  ground  of  forgiveness,'  a  meaning  which  hints 
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of  a  blood-thirsty  passion  in  God,  as  though  some  ground-place  of  love  most 
be  provided  in  this  before  he  can  forgive.  And  it  is  true  no  such  ground  of 
forgiveness  is  needed."    (See  my  pamphlet,  p.  54.) 

Quo  Modo  ?  TSy  what  process  did  I  find  this  meaning  in  the 
phrase  "ground  of  forgiveness  ?  "  How  did  I  get  back  of  the 
words  to  see  it  ? 

Let  me  answer  by  presenting  Dr.  Magoim's  exposition  of  this 
sentence.    He  says : — 

"  Taking  all  his  words  together,  Dr.  B.  evidently  means  that  the  moral 
effect  on  the  sinner  is  all  the  way  of  saving  authority  and  government  that  is 
needed." 

I  accept  the  above  words  from  Dr.  Magoun,  which  I  italicize, 
as  the  full  explanation  of  the  Quo  Modo  in  my  exposition. 

By  taking  all  his  words  together,  I  went  back  of  some  single 
words  and  phrases  and  sentences  which  had  the  heterodox 
appearance  and  found  truth.  Dr.  Magoun,  by  taking  all  his 
words  together,  goes  back  of  some  words,  phrases  and  sen- 
tences which  have  an  orthodox  appearance,  and  finds  error.  I 
appeal.  Am  I  guilty  of  any  '  peculiar  tactics  ?  '  Do  I  use  a 
new  and  mysterious  process  ?  It  is  indeed  striking  when  fully 
apparent,  how  differently  Dr.  Magoun  and  myself  come  at  this 
sentence.  Bead  the  first  clause  alone — "No  ground  of  for- 
giveness is  wanted."  Supposing  this  to  be  unlimited,  here  or 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  truth.  Bead  the  second 
clause  alone — "  The  forgiveness  must  be  executed  in  a  way  to 
save  all  the  great  interests  of  eternal  authority  and  govern- 
ment."  Supposing  this  to  be  unlimited,  here  or  elsewhere,  and 
it  is  clearly  an  acknowledgment  of  truth,  even  the  truths  which 
many  say  he  denies.  When  Dr.  Magoun  comes  to  this  sen- 
tence he  accepts  the  first  clause,  with  its  erroneous  appearance, 
as  teaching  real  error ;  and  then  "  by  some  doctrine  of  mental 
contents,"  or  by  taking  all  the  words  together,  takes  away  the 
truthful  appearance  of  the  second  in  order  to  make  it  harmonize 
with  or  not  contradict  the  supposed  error  in  the  "first  clause. 
My  mind  accepts  the  truthful  appearance  of  the  second  clause 
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as  teaching  very  truth ;  that  which  some  say  he  denies — and 
then  by  a  like  process  with  Dr.  M.,  "  by  taking  all  the  words 
together  "—or  by  some  doctrine  of  mental  contents,  I  take 
away  the  erroneous  appearance  of  the  first  so  that  it  will  har- 
monize with  or  not  contradict  the  truth  in  the  second  clause. 

How,  then,  shall  we  determine  which  of  us  has  reached  the 
true  meaning?  As  the  process  is  by  taking  all  his  words 
together,  it  follows  that  whichever  will  most  candidly  and  com- 
pletely take  all  his  words  together,  will  have  the  advantage  in 
the  interpretation.    Says  Dr.  B. : — 

"  God  gets  a  great  part  of  bis  power  to  forgive,  not  by  his  mere  love  and 
suffering  patience  and  divine  sympathy  in  Christ,  but  also  in  part  by  the 
invigoradon  of  his  law  and  its  moral  impressions." — Vie.  Sac,  p.  298. 

"  Everything  that  we  see,  therefore,  in  the  incarnate  life  and  suffering 
death,  if  God  magnifying  the  honors  of  his  law  by  the  stress  of  his  own 
stupendous  sacrifice."  (See  further  quotations  under  the  first  factor  in  the 
discussion.) 

Such  words  seem  utterly  to  refute  the  interpretation  of  Dr. 
Magoun,  that  "  the  moral  effect  on  the  sinner  is  all  the  way  "of 
saving  authority  and  government  which  Dr.  B.  recognizes.9' 
For  here  is  declared,  even  with  emphasis,  that  Christ's  sacrifice 
reaches  the  law  immediately,  directly,  as  an  instrumentality  for 
the  further,  ultimate  end  of  healing  souls.  Here  is  proclaimed 
the  necessity  that  the  law  be  magnified  before  souls  can  be 
reached.  We  conclude,  then,  that  Dr.  Magoun's  exposition, 
which  found  no  truth  in  the  sentence  we  study,  was  obtained 
not  by  taking  all  his  words  together,  but  by  leaving  out  some  of 
the  most  important  words  in  the  book.  Nevertheless,  trusting 
implicitly  to  his  result,  that  the  second  clause  of  this  sentence 
has  no  truth  in  it  which  explains  or  modifies  the  apparent  error 
in  the  first,  he  now  entirely  drops  it,  and  uses  the  first  clause 
alone ;  so  declaring  that  Dr.  B.  teaches  "  that  we  need  no 
ground  of  forgiveness  at  all."  The  first  clause,  though  it  has 
so  important  a  modification,  is  treated  as  if  it  stood  alone. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  man  who  said  that  the  Bible  teaches 
"  there  is  no  God."    Being  asked  for  his  reference,  he  turned 
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to  the  fourteenth  Psalm — "  The  fool  has  said  in  his  heart,  there 
is  no  God."  Omitting  the  first  clause,  and  reading  the  second 
unmodified,  he  showed,  indeed,  the  declaration  in  the  Bible, 
"  There  is  no  God." 

In  this  manner  is  Dr.  B.  made  to  declare  that  "  We  need  no 
ground  of  forgiveness." 

Again  from  Dr.  B.  "  Great  as  our  guilt  is,  Christ  can  be  our 
sponsor  for  all  the  wrong  and  damage  of  it." — "  God  suffers  in 
Christ  on  account  of  evil,  or  with  and  for  created  beings  under 
evil." 

How  does  Dr.  Magoun  interpret  such  sound  words  :  "  Know- 
ing what  and  how,  and  for  what  Christ  is  held  to  suffer,  we 
know  what  this  language  means  and  does  not  mean.  It  is  cer- 
tainly in  a  sense  very  commonly  disallowed  and  rejected." 

Observe  here,  Dr.  M.  professedly  gives  a  meaning  to  these 
words  different  from  what  their  face  would  teach.  How  did  he 
find  this  meaning?  How  did  he  get  back  of  such  truthful 
words  to  find  erroneous  ideas  ?  When  his  process  is  under- 
stood, I  shall  feel  safe  from  his  charge  of  introducing  "  peculiar 
tactics  "  into  my  exposition  of  Dr.  B. 

Finally,'  in  respect  to  the  soundness  of  my  principles  of 
interpretation,  has  not  this  Review  inadvertently  born  decisive 
testimony  in  its  citation  of  Dr.  B.'s  declaration  that  "  my 
pamphlet  is  the  best  exposition  of  his  views  that  any  critic  has 
yet  given  "  ?  Not  that  Dr.  B.  endorses  my  statements  of  his 
position  without  exception.  He  thinks  he  is  not  quite  as  ortho- 
dox as  I  make  him  appear.  But  still  his  word  is  that  "  I  have 
come  nearest  to  his  real  meaning  of  any  of  his  reviewers."  He 
probably  knows  what  he  means  in  his  book ;  and  he  says  that  I 
have  his  ideas.  Do  I  need  further  evidence  that  my  Quo  Modo 
was  reliable  ? 

Concerning  my  application  of  the  syllogism  to  Dr.  B.'s  teach- 
ings, this  Review  says :  "  Dr.  B.  gave  notice  to  the  world,  some 
years  ago,  in  a  preface  on  language,  that  he  despised  logic  in 
theology,  and  could  not  away  with  it."  And  the  exclamation 
is  hence  made,  "  What  an  idea  to  subject  such  a  man's  teach- 
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ings  to  the  test  of  a  syllogism ! "  My  reply  is,  does  a  thinker 
release  himself  from  an  innate  law  of  logic  by  simply  denying 
it  ?  If  I  deny  a  physiological  law,  am  I  not  under  it  still  ?  If 
I  deny  that  arsenic  will  poison,  am  not  I  still  subject  to  its  fatal 
power  ?  I  suppose  that  those  who  believe  in  logic,  or  the  syllo- 
gism, recognize  its  rule  oyer  all  thinking  and  reasoning,  and 
in  a  way  no  more  to  be  abrogated  than  a  law  of  matter.  I  still 
claim  that  it  is  just  to  subject  every  man's  words  to  the  test  of 
a  syllogism,  whether  he  consents  to  such  order  or  not,  and  to 
hold  a  writer  to  any  conclusions  which  may  syllogistically  result 
from  them. 

tL. — My  Analysis  or  Factors. 

Having  attempted,  in  vain,  as  we  have  now  seen,  to  prove 
that  my  mode  of  interpretation  is  unreliable,  Dr.  Magoun  pro- 
poses next  to  destroy  the  whole  force  of  my  argument  by  simply 
showing  that  it  is  entirely  outside  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. My  so-called  factors,  he  claims,  "  are  not  essential  factors 
of  the  atonement  at  all."  "  Therefore,  what  boots  it  if  Dr.  B. 
holds  every  one  of  them  ever  so  firmly  ?  "  In  a  word,  Dr.  M. 
endeavors  to  overthrow  my  argument  by  declaring  it  ruled  out 
of  the  discussion.  He  reasons :  "  It  quite  passes  belief  that 
anybody  ever  thought  that  the  atonement  was  something  sinful 
by  loosely  speaking  of  sin  as  one  of  its  constituent  parts." 
"  What  can  it  mean  to  affirm  that  law  is  a  factor  of  the  atone- 
ment ? "  He  occupies  six  full  pages,  in  the  assumption  that 
somebody  was  so  "  absurd  "  as  to  consider  sin,  law,  punishment, 
Ac.,  constituent  parts  of  the  atonement  as  such. 

To  this  I  reply,  all  this  is  simply  building  a  block-house  with 
his  own  hands,  that  he  may  have  something  to  overthrow ;  as  if 
expecting,  when  that  should  fall,  somebody  might  believe  the 
structure  of  my  argument  had  fallen.  For  I  was  very  specific 
in  defining  what  I  meant  by  the  term  "  factor ; "  *  that  I  did 
not  mean  simply  what  was  in  the  subject,  but  included  also 

*  See  my  Emaj,  p.  7. 
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what  was  around  it ;  "  the  ideas  needful  as  a  preparation  for 
understanding  it,  or  in  the  acceptance  of  it."  May  I  not, 
therefore,  use  his  own  appeal,  "  what  boots  it  ?  "  that  in  six  full 
pages  he  has  so  well  succeeded  in  showing  an  absurdity  which 
originated  and  has  existed  only  in  his  own  imagination. 

And,  further,  were  my  factors  valid  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
used  them?  Are  the  subjects  named,  (1)  justice,  (2)  law, 
(3)  punishment,  (4)  sin,  (5)  law  dishonored  by  sin,  (6)  law 
reinvested  with  honor  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
such  as  "  are  included  in  the  atonement,  or  closely  related  to 
it "  ?  I  would  confirm  my  position  here  by  referring  to  any  and 
every  discussion  of  the  atonement  that  has  ever  been  made. 
Are  not  these  subjects  always  included  as  tne  chief  subject- 
matter?  And  more  conclusively,  even  with  the  force  of  a 
demonstration,  do  we  refer  to  Dr.  Magoun's  own  discussion  in 
the  article  we  now  study,  since  we  here  find  that  these  same 
six  subjects  make  up  the  subject-matter  of  all  his  thoughts. 
With  a  little  care  I  could  classify  all  his  reasonings  under  the 
factors  of  my  analysis  ;  and,  as  I  am  to  show  very  soon,  can 
arrange  my  argument  under  his  factors.  How  strange  that  he 
should  propose  to  rule  these  subjects  out  of  the  discussion  in 
hand,  and  then  go  on  to  make  up  a  discussion  of  his  own, 
in  which  hardly  anything  else  besides  these  six  subject*  are 
treated !  We  have  seen  grammars,  by  different  authors,  in 
which  the  substance  of  instruction  was  very  similar,  but  the 
"  tables  of  contents "  were  quite  differently  arranged  and 
worded.  What  kind  of  criticism  would  it  be  for  one  of  these 
authors  to  say  of  other  treatises  than  his  own,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  science  of  language,  simply  because  their 
"  tables  of  contents  "  were  not  like  his  own  ?  Such  is  the  crit- 
icism by  Dr.  Magoun  of  my  factors. 

And  in  one  place  he  reasons  that  I  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
subject  in  hand — the  atonement — simply  because  I  propose  not 
to  confine  myself  to  its  constituent  parts,  but  to  include  those 
closely  related.  He  seems  to  persist  that  I  should  discuss  its 
elements,  per  se,  and  pass  by  their  relations. 
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Of  course,  after  such  words,  I  look  forward  to  see  in  his 
reasoning  what  he  demands  of  me.  But,  lo !  he  does  not  get 
through  his  first  factor,  not  even  through  the  statement  of  it, 
without  going  out  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  atonement  into 
its  relations ;  yes,  into  just  exactly  some  of  the  relations  I  bad 
dwelt  on,  and  which  he  had  ruled  out  of  the  discussion.  His 
very  first  factor  is  "  the  relations  of  the  atonement  to  the  divine 
law/9  which  is  no  more  nor  less  than  one  of  my  own  factors. 
And  when  he  sees  his  thoughts  gliding  thus  out  of  the  simple 
essence  into  some  relations,  he  gracefully  acknowledges  it  thus. 
See  p.  19 : — 

"  We  may  seem  to  be  dwelling  upon  the  articulations  of  the  atonement  in 
the  scheme  of  salvation,  rather  than  upon  a  part  of  the  atonement  itself.  But 
the  question,  what  is  Christ's  sacrifice  for  ?  is  substantially  the  question,  what 
is  it  ?  Decide  the  point  where  his  work  must  join  on  the  lost  condition  of 
man,  and  you  decide  what  his  work  is." 

Is  not  this  an  unmistakable  acknowledgment  that  even  the 
whole  subject  of  the  atonement  may  be  settled  by  studying  its 
relations  ?  Where,  we  ask,  is  "  the  point  in  which  Christ's 
work  joins  on  to  the  lost  condition  of  man,"  even  in  his  own 
scheme,  if  not  just  where  I  stated  in  my  factors — law,  sin,  pun- 
ishment, justice  ?  " 

What,  then,  is  the  marked  difference  between  the  subject- 
matter  in  Dr.  Magoun's  discussion  and  in  my  own  ?  It  seems 
to  be  about  this :  I  study  the  relations  of  law  to  the  atonement ; 
he  studies  the  relations  of  atonement  to  law.  I  study  the  rela- 
tions of  penalty  to  the  atonement ;  he  studies  the  relations  of 
the  atonement  to  penalty. 

We  now  approach  a  different  phase  of  tho  contest.  For  I  do 
by  no  means  consent  that  my  sixth  factor  is  not  a  constituent 
part  of  the  atonement,  even  in  the  most  essential  meaning. 
Indeed,  it  sounds  to  me  as  strange  language  for  an  orthodox 
man  to  make  any  such  negation.  See  how  it  looks  on  paper ! 
"Law,  reinvested  with  honor  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ,  is  no  constituent  part  of  the  atonement ! "  Here, 
observe,  are  cause  and  effect;   the  sufferings  and  death  of 
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Christ  magnifying  the  law  and  making  it  honorable  ;  and  all 
this  is  no  essential  part  of  the  atonement !  Ought  I  not  here 
to  make  a  charge  of  heresy  on  my  opponent  ?  Suppose  Dr. 
Bushnell  had  used  this  language  !  But  hold ;  I  will  gfve  my 
opponent  the  benefit  of  the  "  mental  contents  "  theory  of  inter- 
pretation, and  so  recognize  in  this  declaration  the  climacteric 
point  in  his  criticism. 

Dr.  Magoun  does  not  take  it  for  granted  that  "  any  kind  of 
suffering  by  Christ  which  honors  the  law  is  a  part  of  the  atone- 
ment."   He  says : — 

"  That  sort  and  measure  of  honor  which  Dr.  B.  believes  Christ  put  upon 
the  law  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  that  other  sort  and  measure  of  it  which 
orthodox  believers  ascribe  to  a  certain  unique  relation  which  His  sufferings 
and  death  sustain  to  law."    (See  p.  13.) 

I  recognize  here  a  statement  of  the  real  issue  in  the  discus- 
sion. It  is  not  enough  to  constitue  orthodoxy,  that  one  should 
believe  that  Christ  conferred  honor  upon  the  law ;  but,  more 
exactly,  he  must  believe  in  a  certain  peculiar  sort  and  measure 
of  honor. 

We  are  now  to  examine  Dr.  Magoun's  scheme  that  we  may 
find  out  exactly  what  is  the  orthodox  quality  and  quantity  of 
honor  which  Christ  confers  upon  the  law ;  and  then  observe 
how  different,  if  at  all,  is  the  quality  and  quantity  of  honor  for 
the  law  in  Dr.  BushneU's  scheme.  Finding  in  no  few  words  of 
Dr.  Magoun  a  statement  of  the  test  for  distinguishing  different 
qualities  of  honor,  nor  the  measure  for  determining  its  quantity, 
we  suppose  he  professes  to  present  the  same  in  the  combined 
teachings  of  his  different  factors.  To  these,  then,  we  now 
attend,  comparing  with  them  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Bushnell  on 
the  points  they  present,  that  we  may  see  wherein  they  agree  or 
differ. 
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III. — Comparison  op  the  Schemes. 

Dr.  Magoun.*  Dr.  Bushnell.* 

"  The  first  factor  of  the  Atonement  "  What  now  do  we  see  in  the  sacri- 

18  that  the  design  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  fice  of  Christ,  but  that  he  is  doing  all 

its  specific  object,  was  to  affect  directly  for  the  violated  honor  and  broken 

and  immediately  the  objective  rela-  sovereignty  of  law.    Everything  we 

tions  of  men  to  the  administration  of  see,  therefore,  in  the  incarnate  life 

the  Divine  Law."  and  suffering  death,  is  God  magnify- 

"  Dr.  Bushnell  says  the  sacrifice  is  ing  the  honors  of  his  law  by  the  stress 

for  a  subjective  effect,  not  objective."  of  his  own  stupendous  sacrifice.    Such 

(Read  opposite,  and  see.)  an  amount  of  feeling  put  into  the 

"  The  question  is  whether  the  pas-  govermental  order,  commends  it  to 
don  and  work  of  the  Son  of  God  take  our  feelings,  and  also  turns  our  feel- 
first  effect  upon  the  moral  character  ing  into  awe  before  it  The  law  is 
of  men — as  being  only  a  spiritual  in-  raised  as  a  precept  in  this  manner  to 
fluence,  or  intended  only  for  their  a  new  pitch  of  honor,  and  the  power 
influence  on  men— or  upon  the  gov-  of  impression  given  to  it  by  the  vica- 
ernmental  relations  of  men,  i.  e.  which  rious  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  is  the  princi- 
of  the  two  ends  logically  has  prece-  pal  cause  of  that  immense  progress  in 
dence  of  each  other."  "  The  accepted  moral  sensibility  and  opinion  that  dis- 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  says  the  tinguishes  the  Christian  populations  of 
latter ;  Dr.  Bushnell  denies  and  as-  the  world."  (p.  302.) 
serts  the  former."  *  (Look  again.) 

M  Governments  among  men  exist  for  "  Christ  honors  the  precept,  not  only 

the  good  of  the  governed.   The  Divine  in  what  he  does  for  our  sake,  in  restor- 

Government  is  of  another  order ;  the  ing  us  to  it,  and  forgiving  us  in  it,  but 

Divine  Governor  of  another  rank  of  quite  as  much,  in  what  he  does  for  its 

being.    His  glory  is  a  higher  end  than  sake,  to  restore  and  save  it  also.    For 

the  good  of  men  or  angels.  But  Dr.  B.  how  shall  he  so  magnify  the  law,  as  by 

everywhere  makes  God's  side  of  gov-  setting  it  on  high,  enthroning  in  love, 

ernment  tributary  to  man's."    (Look  organizing  it  in  a  kingdom  worthy  of 

again.)  its  breadth,  beneficence,  dignity,  and 

M  The  whole  '  moral  view,'  so  called,  all  encompassing  order.     We  often 

inverts  the  proper  dignity  and  rank  of  magnify  Christ's  work  as  being  a  work 

ends  in  our  Lord's  work.    It  elevates  of  salvation  for  men,  because  it  is  in 

the  renovation  of  men  above  its  proper  this  view  that  it  makes  an  appeal  so 

place  in  the  scale  of  ends,  and  makes  persuasive  to  human  feeling ;  but  there 

the  list  first  and  the  first  last."  (p.  18.)  is  nothing  he  would  spurn  himself,  with 

(Is  it  so  in  Dr.  B.,  opposite  ?)  a  more  total  disallowance  than  the 

"  To  quote  all  the  passages  in  which  thought  of  a  salvation  gotten  up  for 

Dr.  Bushnell  denies  that  the  death  of  men,  one  side  of  the  grand,  everlast- 


*  The  quotations  from  Dr.  M.  are  from  his  article.  The  quotations  from  Dr.  B.  are 
from  his  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice.'*  Words  in  parenthesis  are  my  own,  and  the  Italics  are 
generally  made  by  myself. 
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Christ  takes  immediate  effect  upon  ing  law,  in  which  God's  empire  stands, 
the  objective  relations  of  a  lost  world  We  greatly  mistake,  if  we  think  that 
would  be  quite  needless."  Christ  is  doing  everything  here,  as 

(I  am  quoting,  opposite,  some  which  prosecuting  a  suit  before  human  feel- 
affirm  this  ••  objective  relation,"  and  ing,  and  to  bring  human  souls  out  of 
have  found  none  in  his  book  which  trouble ;  he  wants  to  bring  them  into 
absolutely  deny  it.)  righteousness,  and  that  again,  not  for 

their  sakes  only,  but  a  great  deal  more 

for  righteousness*  sake;  to  heal  the 

elemental  war,  and  settle  everlasting 

order,  in  that-  good  law  which  is  the 

inherent  principle  of  order."  (p.  800.) 

"  Dr.  Bushnell'8  atonement  is  noth-       "  Not  even  the  transcendent  moral 

ing  but  reconciliation,  and  no  atone-    power  over  mankind,  which  Christ  has 

ment  at  all ;  it  is  not  towards  God,    obtained  by  his  incarnate  life  and  sac- 

but  towards  man."    (p.  10.)  rifice,  can  have  sufficient  sway,  save 

(Look  opposite.)  as  it  is  complemented,  authenticated, 

"  A  reader  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  book    and  sharpened  into  cogency  by  the 

can  hardly  fail  to  realize  that  he  re-   sturdy  late-work  of  these  three  chap- 

jects  this  commonly  and  universally    ters." 

recognized  factor  of  the  doctrine,"  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
(which  the  "  moral  view "  doctrine  facts  in  the  history  of  Christian  doc- 
rejects,)  "  which  affirms  the  Divine  trine,  that  what  the  critical  historians 
end  in  it,  and  the  way  in  which  it  call  the  "  moral  view "  of  the  atone- 
contemplates  effecting  human  salva-  ment — in  distinction  from  the  expia- 
tion." tory — has  been  so  persistently  at- 
(Look  opposite.)  tempted,  and  so  uniformly  unsuccess- 
ful."   (p.  898.) 

"  The  one  fatal  defect  that  vitiates 
all  conceptions,  ['moral  view'  con- 
ceptions, he  means,]  and  puts  them 
under  a  doom  of  failure,  is,  that  they 
make  up  a  gospel  which  has  no  law 
side  of  authority,  penal  enforcement, 
rectoral  justice ;  nothing  to  take  hold 
of  an  evil  mind  at  the  point  of  its  in- 
difference or  aversion  to  good ;  noth- 
ing to  impress  conviction  or  shake  the 
confidence,  or  stop  boldness  of  trans- 
gression."   (p.  899.) 

"  Expecting,  as  Christ  does,  to  draw 
all  men  by  the  captivating  love  and 
grace  of  his  sacrifice,  he  has  no  such 
thought  as  that  the  moral  power  of 
his  life  will  do  anything  by  itself. 
There  must  be  law,  conviction, 
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ment,  fear,  taking  hold  of  natures 
dead  to  love,  and  by  this  necessary 
first  effect  preparing  a  way  for  love. 
No  effective  and  firm  hold  of  the  world 
as  world,  does  he  even  hope  to  get, 
save  as  he  breaks  the  shell  of  the 
world's  audacity  and  blunted  feeling ; 
by  these  piercing  rigors  of  conviction 
—doing  visibly  and  Buffering  all  that  he 
does  and  suffers,  in  a  wag  to  honor  the 
precept,  enforce  the  penalty,  and  sanc- 
tify the  justice  of  law  ;  the  precept  as 
right,  the  penalty  as  righteous,  the 
justice  as  the  fit  vindication  of  the 
righteousness  of  God. 

"  No  moral  view  account  of  his  gospel, 
separated  from  this,  can  be  anything 
but  a  feeble  abortion."    (p.  401.) 

I  understand  this  first  factor  of  Dr.  Magoun  to  claim  for  the 
atonement  some  law-ward  or  God-ward  work  which  shall 
specially  distinguish  it  from  the  "  moral  view  "  theory.  Would 
be  had  developed,  in  some  degree,  what  he  means  by  "  the 
administration  of  Divine  Law."  Can  he  mean  anything  else 
than  such  an  exhibition  and  enforcement  of  it  as  shall  most 
tend  to  control  men,  to  affect  their  hearts  and  conduct  ?  Is  not 
that  administration  of  the  Divine  Law,  with  which  we  have  to 
do,  wholly  a  man-ward  thing,  some  work  or  exercise  of  God  to 
reach  and  affect  man's  sensibilities  and  will  ?  Is  not  that 
which  Dr.  B.  calls  the  "  law  side  of  authority,"  "  penal  enforce- 
ment,9' "  rectoral  justice,"  the  simple  result  of  the  Divine  Law 
administered ;  to  secure  which,  Christ's  sacrifice  affects  the 
law  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  to  work  some  change  in  the  Divine 
Law,  which  shall  give  it  new  power  upon  our  convictions,  judg- 
ment, and  fear,  is  "  affecting  the  objective  relations  of  man ; 
i.  e.  his  relations  to  the  Divine  Law." 

I  think  the  above  quotations  from  Dr.  B.  will  show  conclu- 
sively, that  he  not  only  recognizes  this  law-work  of  Christ's 
sufferings  and  death,  but  emphasizes  it  with  great  earnestness. 
And,  further,  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  he  presents  no  effect 
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secured  on  the  law  except  through  an  intervening  man-ward 
change  first  secured.  Rather  the  law  is  reached  directly,  imme- 
diately, by  Christ's  work,  as  the  effect  'to  be  first  secured,  in 
order  to  work  that  change  in  man.  I  was  not  mistaken,  as 
your  Review  declared,  when  I  so  stated  thi»  order  in  my  essay. 
The  order  plainly  is,  not  first  man  reformed,  then  the  law  by 
this  reformation  is  honored  ;  but  first  the  law  is  honored,  and 
by  this  is  man  reformed.  Nor  does  he  subordinate  the  glory 
secured  by  honoring  the  law  to  the  glory  of  saving  or  healing 
souls ;  but  see  how  he  makes  the  salvation  of  man  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  glory  of  his  work  for  God's  universal 
kingdom.  And  after  the  criticisms  given  above,  which  Dr.  B. 
makes  upon  the  "moral  view"  doctrine,  I  see  not  how  he  is 
any  more  to  be  classed  with  Socinians  or  Unitarians.  For  who 
more  than  he  has  pictured  the  feebleness  of  that  teaching  which 
proposes  to  save  men  or  honor  God  by  telling  of  his  tenderness 
and  compassion ;  while  leaving  untold  his  severity,  his  justice, 
his  exacting  law,  which  spared  not  from  its  pangs  his  only 
begotten  Son.  These,  certainly,  are  the  objective  relations  of 
man  to  the  divine  government. 

Dr.  M ago un.  Dr.  Bushnell. 

Second  Factor.  "  Christ  produces  an  impression  on 

"  The  atonement  produces  this  ob-  our  minds  of  the  essential  sanctity  of 

jective  effect  by  removing  the  difficulty  God's  law  and  character,  which  it  was 

that  prevented  the  exercise  of  divine  needful  to  produce,  and  without  which 

mercy."  any  proclamation  of  pardon  would  be 

"  This  difficulty  is  not  that  God  is  dangerous." 
too  hard-hearted  and  malicious  to  for-  "  Sin  dishonors  the  law,  breaks  it 
give  sin,  and  that  the  Son  by  his  pains  down,  tramples  it  in  customary  con- 
softens   the  Father's   heart  towards  tempt" 
men."  "  God  must  command  for  his  gov- 

"  We  must  not  find  the  ground  of  eminent  a  character  of  justice,  which 

the  atonement  in  any  such  spirit  of  will  enforce  his  law,  create  respect  for 

animosity."  it  and  for  the  ruler,  and  give  the  em- 

"  But  there  are  obstacles  of  another  phasis  of  immovable  authority  to  his 

sort  in  the  character,  government  and  word  and  will." 

infinite  interests  of  God,  and  the  na-  "  His  forgiveness  itself  must  be  ex- 

ture  and  relations  of  holiness  and  sin  ecuted  in  a  way  to  save  all  the  great 

which  no  subjective  moral  change  in  interests    of   eternal   authority   and 

men,  nor  any  work  of  Christ-— whose  government" 
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end  is  such  a  moral  change— can  re-       "  God  must  govern  by  no  fast  and 
move."  loose  method,  surrender  nothing  to 

chance  or  caprice,  or  the  inability  to 

inflict  pain." 

Would  that  Dr.  Magoun  had  unfolded  more  fully  the  sort  and 
measure  of  the  difficulty  preventing  the  exercise  of  divine 
mercy,  as  it  lies  in  his  mind.  He  gives  us  simply  a  negative 
description  of  it,  and  that  very  meagre.  Since  the  question  he 
proposed,  in  distinguishing  different  kinds  of  honor  which 
Christ  might  give  the  law,  requires  very  exact  distinctions  to 
be  made,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  make 
these  distinctions  clear.  But  he  simply  states  his  points,  with- 
out unfolding  them.  In  the  understanding  of  him,  then,  we 
must  simply  revert  in  our  minds  to  what  we  have  learned  as 
the  common  meaning  of  his  factors. 

The  difficulties  preventing  the  exercise  of  divine  mercy  lie  in 
the  interests  of  His  government.  They  are,  we  suppose,  made 
by  sin.  Are  they  not  all  included  in  the  dishonored  condition 
of  the  divine  law  ?  Sin  destroys  the  authority  of  God's  law. 
It  tends  to  subvert  government.  Here,  then,  is  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  mercy ;  in  the  way  of  releasing  sinners  from  the 
punishment  due  their  sin.  The  power  of  law  is  down,  tram- 
pled upon,  has  not  been  enforced  ;  and  who  will  believe  in  its 
sanctity  if  nothing  be  done  to  show  it  ?  How  will  it  gain  its 
true  place  of  ability  to  secure  conviction,  respect,  fear  and 
obedience  ? 

It  is  quite  important  that  we  give  a  definite  statement  here  of 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  divine  mercy.  For  upon  the  nature 
of  this  will  depend  the  "  sort  and  measure  of  honor"  which  is  to 
be  needed  for  reinstating  the  law.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
this  difficulty  lies  in  the  infinite  interests  of  God's  government 
and  character.  In  what  part  of  his  government?  In  what 
part  of  his  character  ?  In  what  particular  interest  pertaining 
to  them  ?  Dr.  Magoun  does  not  tell  us.  He  simply  declares 
that  the  difficulty  is  such  "  that  no  simple  moral  change  in  man 
can  remove  it,  and  no  work  of  Christ  acting  simply  through  or 
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by  means  of  securing  this  change."  What,  then,  is  it  ?  Can 
we  know  ?  Is  it  visible  t  Is  it  revealed  ?  Is  it  in  heaven  or 
on  the  earth  ?  Dr.  Magoun  does  not  answer.  If  I  recall  the 
instructions  received  when  in  the  seminary,  in  the  elucidations 
of  this  matter,  they  are  very  much  like  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Bushnell.  The  whole  problem  is  one  in  God's  moral  govern- 
ment over  men- 

"  A  necessary  part  of  this  government  is  the  authority  of  the  Ruler.  This 
authority  is,  definitely,  the  binding  force  or  influence  of  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject" (Here  it  is,  then,  in  range  of  our  observation,  for  study.  It  is  an 
influence  on  the  subject,  on  man.)  **  And,  further,  it  is  established  by  show- 
ing that  he  who  rules  has  the  right  to  command  which  imposes  obligation  to 
obey.  This  being  done " — i.  e.  this  showing — "  all  is  done  which  can  give 
force  to  law,  or  invest  it  in  the  view  of  subjects  with  that  characteristic  which 
constitutes  it  an  authoritative  rule  of  action." — Taylor's  Moral  Gov. 

,Now,  when  sin  has  come  in  among  the  subjects,  it  works 
damage  in  this  authority,  which  nothing  but  penalty,  or  a  sub- 
stitute for  penalty,  can  make  good.  Here  is  the  difficulty 
preventing  divine  mercy.  The  damaged  condition  of  this  influ- 
ence of  God's  law  upon  men's  minds.  The  subverted  authority 
forbids  that  the  disobedient  receive  mercy.  It  is  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ  to  remove  this  difficulty.  The  special  "  sort  and 
manner  of  honor  "  to  be  looked  for  in  Christ's  suffering,  is  that 
which  will  exalt  this  law  of  God  from  its  dishonored  state. 
This  is  the  kind  Dr.  B.  provides,  and  Dr.  M.  has  shown  no 
other  kind. 

Dr.  Magoun.  Dr.  Bushnell. 

3.  "  The  method  of  removing  this  "  In  the  fact  that  Christ's  incaraa- 

difficulty  in  the  way  of  exercising  tion,  life  and  death  upon  the  cross — 

mercy  to  sinners  is  Substitution."  all  that  I  have  included  in  his  vicari- 

"  Atonement  loses  all  the  meaning  ous  sacrifice — are  the  fruit  of  his  own 

it  has  gotten  in  evangelical  belief,  if  free  homage  to  the  law,  we  have  in 

.  this  conception  of  substitution  is  ex-  one  word ;  his  deific  obedience.*9 

eluded."  (Thus  this  obedience  includes  his 

"  Dr.  Bushnell  renounces  the  mean-  sufferings  and  death ;  his  full  sacri- 

ing  and  denies  the  substitution."  fice.) 

(See  opposite  whether  he  does.)  "  It  is  obvious  enough  that  in  such 

"  The    ground    upon    which    God  a  way  of  obedience  Christ  makes  a 

judges  the  sufferings  of  Christ  to  be,  contribution  of  honor  to  the  law  he 
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in  a  penal  sense,  equivalent  to  the  obeys,  that  will  do  more  to  enthrone 
sufferings  of  all  his  people,  is  not  the  it  in  our  reverence  than  all  the  dese- 
nature  or  degree  of  that  suffering,  but  orations  of  sin  have  done  to  pluck  it 
the  dignity  of  the  sufferer.  down."     "  More,  too,  than  all  con- 

M  Penal,  when  applied  to  Christ's    ceivable  punishment  to  make  it  felt 
sufferings,  is  not  penal  in  the  same    and  kept  in  respect" 
sense  as  when  applied  to  the  suffer-       "  Many  apprehend  damage  from  the 
ings  of  men."  full  remission  of  sin,  lest  it  should 

44  The  sufferings  of  Christ  are  made  leave  the  law  trampled,  and  without 
sufficient  to  justice,  though  they  are  vindication,  and  reveal  a  kind  of  in- 
not  what  justice  demands.  The  exe-  difference  to  it  in  God,  that  will  be 
cution  of  law  would  satisfy;  so  do  fatal  to  all  due  impressions  of  its 
they."  authority,  and  sanctity.    Here,  then, 

over  against  all  such  damages,  and 
apprehended  mischiefs  of  laxity,  we 
now  place  the  momentous,  and  grandly 
impressive  fact,  of  Christ's  obedience 
— his  obedience  unto  death." 

(Is  not  this  like  the  old  truth,  that 
Christ's  obedience  restores  to  the  law 
more  honor  than  sin  has  taken  from 
it  He  more  than  fills  the  place  of 
punishment  in  enthroning  it  in  our 
reverence.) 

"Grant  that  here  is  no  contrived 
compensation  to  law,  is  it  any  the  less 
truly  compensated,  any  the  less  sacred, 
and  honorable,  and  powerful  on  the 
lost  world's  feeling,  that  he  has  glori- 
fied it  forever  in  their  sight  by  his 
simple  obedience."    (p.  314.) 

"  His  power  which  came  out  of  the 
law  came  back  also  upon  it,  and  made 
it  a  greater  power  than  either  the 
obedience  or  the  punishment  of  all 
past  ages  could."    (p.  317.) 

"Justice  is  satisfied  by  whatever 
makes  good  the  dishonors  of  a  violated 
law."    (p.  260.) 

"  Christ  has  set  the  law  precept  in 
#  a  position  of  honor,  such  as  it  other- 

wise never  could  have  had."  (p.  321.) 
(What,  we  ask,  can  prevent  the 
mind  filling  out  the  third  term  in  the 
syllogism,  therefore,  "  Christ   has 

SATISFIED  JUSTICE.") 
VOL.  IX.— HO.  XLVU.  18 
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Observe,  the  substitution  here  is  very  clearly  defined.  "  Chris 
has  done  for  the  law  more  than  punishment  or  penalty  couh 
have  done."  What  does  penalty  do  for  the  law  ?  Let  Dr 
Taylor  answer.  (Moral  Gov.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  96.)  "  The  peculia: 
influence  of  legal  sanctions  (which  is  simple  penalty,)  is  t< 
establish  or  ratify  in  the  view  of  his  subjects  the  authority  o 
the  moral  governor."  This  authority,  we  have  already  seen,  i 
the  binding  force  of  his  will,  expressed  in  law  ;  its  influence 
upon  the  subjects,  which  influence  on  the  subjects  is  establishei 
by  showing  in  gome  way  that  the  ruler  has  a  right  to  comman( 
which  imposes  an  obligation  to  obey.  "  Nothing  besides  this 
showing,"  this  exhibition,  "  can  be  done  to  give  the  law  all  th< 
binding  force  which  law  can  have." 

The  reasoning  is :  There  are  two  ways  in  which  to  make  thii 
show  of  the  divine  authority,  to  furnish  this  irresistible  cvidenct 
of  God's  right  to  rule,  and  the  binding  force  of  his  law  ;  first 
by  annexing  penalties  to  his  law  and  executing  them  upon  th< 
disobedient ;  second,  by  revealing  the  same  in  the  suffering 
and  death  of  Christ.  Christ,  by  his  work  and  death,  makes  & 
full  a  show  of  God's  authority,  of  the  binding  force  of  his  law 
as  would  be  made  in  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

Here,  I  say,  is  a  mode  of  substitution  which  I  learned  whei 
studying  theology.  It  is  given  as  the  substance  of  the  so-calle( 
governmental  theory  of  the  atonement ;  and  I  repeat  my  fill 
conviction  that  this  substitution  is  found  in  Dr.  BushneH'! 
scheme  as  clear  as  sunlight.  I  do  not  say  that  Dr.  B.  sees  tb 
same  exhibition  in  the  death  of  Christ  which  all  other  peopl 
do  ;  that  he  acknowledges  all  the  phases  to  it  on  which  som« 
have  dwelt ;  but  simply  this :  he  does  acknowledge  the  generall; 
accepted  result  from  Christ's  death,  that  it  is  a  full  equivalent 
and  even  more  than  an  equivalent,  for  the  penalty,  in  establish 
ing  the  authority  of  God,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  law.  ■ 

As  to  the  way  in  which  Dr.  B.  represents  Christ  bearing  th 
curse  for  us,  this  should  be  said  :  His  "  corporate  curse,"  i.  i 
Christ  suffering  in  the  way  of  enduring  natural  evil,  will  seer 
great  or  small  to  us,  compared  with  the  other  view  of  a  direc 
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and  supernatural  infliction  of  evil,  according  as  we  get  his  idea 
of  divine  personality  in  nature.  If  one  persists  against  this 
union,  and  will  call  nature  some  inanimate,  impersonal  force, 
and  give  the  evils  coming  in  a  natural  order  no  place  in  the 
divine  economy,  then,  of  course,  this  theory  must  be  quite  im- 
perfect. But  I  fail  to  see  how  our  omnipresent  God  is  to  be  so 
excluded  from  nature.  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  essay,  that 
I  see  not  how  evils,  coming  in  the  order  of  nature,  are  not  as 
directly  and  expressively  from  God  as  those  an  angel  might 
inflict. 

Dr.  Magoun  thinks  such  statements  are  a  simple  "  attempt  to 
sink  the  positive  and  personal  in  the  natural.,,  He  errs  in  so 
judging  me.  My  attempt  is,  not  to  sink,  but  to  bring  up  and 
out  into  bold  relief  the  positive  and  personal  which  are  in 
nature.  They  seem  to  me  now  to  be  sunk  there,  as  it  were,  out 
of  sight,  and  they  need  to  be  brought  again  into  view.  And 
when  nature  is  reinstated,  to  be  what  God  meant  it  should  be, 
not  a  veil  to  hide  himself,  but  a  glass  through  which  to  see 
him;  a  piece  of  his  own  workmanship,  in  which  to  find  his 
mind  in  all  its  infinite  workings  ;  both  the  warmth  of  his  love 
and  the  fire  of  his  indignation  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall 
we  learn  the  precious  lesson,  and  realize  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  a  God  ever  with  us.  It  is  by  no  means  the  full  picture 
of  our  God  to  say  he  is  our  governor  in  a  literal  meaning  ;  so 
comparing  his  relations  to  us,  or  rather  confining  them  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  power  an  earthly  rider  has. 

God  is  not  only  over  us,  but  in  us,  also.  He  planned  our  very 
being,  and  is  now  dwelling  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  soul 
and  body ;  so  that  every  pain  and  every  joy,  every  motion  is 
derived  from  him.  "  In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being."  We  could  not  so  do  in  any  literal  governor.  God  is 
more  to  us  than  a  governor,  in  any  sense  we  ever  gave  that 
word.  And  all  our  knowledge  of  God,  expressed  in  words  of 
governmental  origin,  are  simply  figurative. 

It  is  unfair  to  represent  what  Dr.  B.  calls  the  "  corporate 
curse"  theory  of  Christ's  sufferings  in  the  light  of  simple, 
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impersonal  natural  consequence.  This  is  no  language  of  his. 
It  by  no  means  expresses  his  full  meaning.  Bather,  in  this 
order,  he  sees  "  retributive  causations,"  "  the  way  of  God's 
justice,"  "  the  mode  of  God's  discipline  for  transgressors." 
This  so-called  natural  order  of  evil  is  the  very  order  of  God, 
the  way  of  his  direct  and  positive  working  on  souls,  the  very 
"  curse "  itself  in  operation  or  execution.  And  it  is  only  by 
introducing  into  our  view  this  immediate  connection  with  God 
of  the  evils  endured  in  the  corporate  curse,  that  we  see  it  as  he 
does,  or  at  all  harmonize  it  with  our  common  views  of  Christ 
suffering  from  the  very  hand  of  God.  If,  however,  we  do  admit 
this  personality  into  nature,  then  this  picture  is  not  so  far  off 
from  the  more  common  view,  of  Christ's  suffering  what  God 
places  on  him. 

And  more :  if  we  calculate  the  worth  of  this  explanation  by  its 
making  clear  the  adaptation  of  Christ's  sufferings  to  the  end  in 
view,  which  is  the  exhibition  of  the  binding  force  of  God's  law, 
it  seems  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  theory  of  a  supernatural 
infliction.  For,  in  the  corporate  curse,  Jesus  is  under  and  suf- 
fering from  the  very  laws  which  he  would  ratify  or  establish. 
He  can  turn  back  their  force  if  he  will,  but  he  does  not.  He  is 
in  a  work  of  saving  souls,  which  would  seemingly  justify  him  in 
breaking  the  common  order ;  but  still  he  makes  no  infringe- 
ment. He  submits  to  the  law.  He  submits  to  its  very  curse. 
Here,  certainly,  is  some  unique  relation  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings and  death  to  sustain  law.  God  let  the  law  burden  him, 
and  curse  him,  rather  than  loosen  in  the  least  its  rigor. 

Here,  we  say,  is  a  transaction  which  makes  visible  its  fitness 
to  support  the  law.  We  see  its  adaptations.  They  are  no 
longer  there,  in  a  way  we  know  not  how,  in  great  mystery,  but 
we  behold  them  reaching  even  to  the  ratifying  of  God's  law ; 
making  evident  that  God  will  execute  his  law  in  the  fulness  of 
its  requirements. 

Need  I  refer  to  the  many  puzzling  questions  which  have  been 
put  respecting  that  other  view  of  Christ's  sufferings,  which  takes 
them  out  of  nature,  out  of  any  law  which  we  discern,  out  of  any 
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relation  which  is  now  visibly  prevailing  in  God's  rule  of  man ; 
and  makes  them  some  wondrous,  mysterious,  inexplicable, 
supernatural  result  of  the  divine  infliction.  How  do  such 
Bufferings  stand  related  to  the  interests  of  God's  government  ? 
Wherein  is  their  adaptation  to  the  support  of  law  ?  How  is 
justice  satisfied  ?  What  kind  of  justice  is  thus  exhibited  ? 
What  volumes  have  been  written  to  answer  these  questions,  and 
all  without  securing  any  uniform  and  universal  satisfaction  for 
the  wonder  to  be  solved  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  that  in  this  view  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings and  death  which  I  now  call  worthy,  is  included  the  full 
exhibition  of  their  meaning  and  intent.  By  no  means.  I* leave 
room  there  to  be  very  much  beyond  what  I  can  see,  and  cer- 
tainly beyond  what  is  here  unfolded.  I  profess  not  that  all  the 
relations  of  Christ's  death  are  seen  in  the  "  corporate  curse." 
But  this  much  we  say :  whatever  of  the  invisible,  the  mysterious, 
there  may  be  in  the  whole  exhibition,  in  this  view  there  is 
brought  into  our  vision  some  part  to  be  understood,  some  adap- 
tations to  an  end  in  view,  which  is  the  exaltation  and  eternal 
honor  of  the  law  on  which  sin  had  trampled. 

Such,  then,  is  the  "sort  and  measure  of  honor"  conferred 
upon  the  law  by  Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  in  the  scheme  I 
seem  to  find  in  the  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice."  I  dare  appeal,  what 
other  or  different  sort  and  measure  of  honor  does  the  law  need 
than  that  which,  as  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  gives  it  all  the  binding 
force  which  law  can  have  "  ?  If  Dr.  Magoun  has  an  idea  of 
some  better  sort  and  measure  of  honor  than  this,  we  shall  give 
most  earnest  attention  when  he  unfolds  it. 

I  fail  to  find  any  different  sort  in  his  scheme ;  and  as  to  the 
quantity  of  this  sort  furnished,  Dr.  Bushnell  far  exceeds  him. 

Dr.  Magoun.  Dr.  Bushnell. 
Fourth  Factor.  "  There  is  some  truth  in  the  state- 
M  It  is  another  factor  of  the  atone-  ment,  that  the  Christian  world  is 
ment,  that  in  the  Divine  government,  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  Christ 
this  substitution  of  Christ — removing  has  offered  a  compensation  to  the  jus- 
difficulties  in  the  exercise  of  mercy,  tice  of  God,  and  that  such  compensa- 
and  acting  immediately  and  directly  tion  is  necessary  as  a  ground  for  ths 
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upon  the  objective  relation  of  sinners  forgiveness  of  sins.    And  I  have  no 

to  the  government — is  the  reason  for,    pleasure  in  raising  a  conflict  with  any 

or  ground  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins."     so  generally  accepted  faith  and  opinion. 

u  This  factor  is  held  alike  by  those       "  But,"    [i.   e.    rather   than   raise 

who  conceive  that  the  necessity  for    such  a  conflict,]  "  I  have  made  up  as 

such  a  work  as  Christ's  is  to  be  found    large  an  account  of  compensations  as 

in  the  Divine  nature,  and  by  those    any  one  can  desire,  if  a  compensation 

who  find  it  in  the  nature  of  govern-   must  be  provided." 

ment   and  the   demands   of  public       "  And  I  am  clear  in  the  conviction 

good."  that  the  view  advanced  (in  my  com- 

"  Dr.  B.  denies  this  factor  and  both    pensations)  has  the  particular  merit  of 

these  views."  giving  to  all  the  strong  substitutional, 

(Read  opposite,  and  see  if  he  does.)    or  imputational   phrases  applied  to 

"He  denies  any  immediate  reason    Christ  in  Scripture,  their  most  easy  and 

for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  save  the    genuinely  natural  meaning."     (Vic. 

renewed  character  of  the  sinner."  Sac.,  p.  394.) 

"  Dr.  B.  says  there  is  no  ground  for       "  Whosoever,  then,  is  pressed  with 
forgiveness,  for  none  is  needed."  the  necessity  that  some  ground  of  for- 

"  lie  denies  that  the  new  birth  is  giveness  should  be  prepared  by  Christ 
the  condition  of  acceptance  with  God,  in  order  to  make  forgiveness  safe — 
and  elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  cause.*9  some  compensations  made  to  law  and 
"  So  far  as  individuals  are  con-  justice  for  the  loss  they  must  suffer  in 
cerned,  the  man-ward  effect  of  Christ's  the  release  of  their  penalties — has  not 
sacrifice,  (i.  e.  the  new  birth,)  is  a  far  to  go  to  find  the  matter  of  a  com- 
condition  precedent,  (to  forgiveness,  or  pensation  that  is  more  than  sufficient, 
acceptance,)  but  it  does  nothing  to-  Let  him  remember  first  the  tremen- 
wards  giving  validity  or  virtue  to  the  dous  artillery  sanctions  added  by 
atonement  itself."  Christ  in  his  two  really  new  doctrines, 

that  of  eternal  punishment,  and  that 
of  his  coming  in  glory  to  judge  the 
world;  and  then  again  let  him  con- 
sider Christ  in  his  whole  lifetime, 
wrestling  with  God's  retributions  up- 
on the  world,  himself  included  under 
them,  and  finally  drinking  dry  upon 
the  cross  the  cup  of  judicial  madness 
which  these  retributions  mix  in  the 
hearts  of  his  enemies ;  and  then  once 
more  let  him  note  how  he  carefully 
refuses  to  subvert  the  retributive 
causalities  of  God's  judicial  order  in 
souls,  even  though  it  be  to  accomplish 
their  deliverance — let  him  brinj:  to- 
gether  these  most  weighty  tributes  of 
honor,  added  by  Christ  to  the  majesty 
of  law — and  whether  he  shall  call 
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them  compensations  or  not,  he  will 
certainly  not  be  concerned  any  more 
lest  God,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
may  have  sacrificed  the  honors  of  his 
authority  or  the  majesty  of  his  jus- 
tice,    (p.  390.) 

Whatever  Dr.  Bushnell's  language  may  be,  has  he  no*  exhib- 
ited the  thing  which  is  very  generally  accepted  as  "  the  ground 
of  forgiveness  "  ?  His  compensations,  if  accepted,  go  at  once  to 
make  up  that  part  of  the  atonement.  Moreover,  I  fail  to  find 
in  his  book  any  full  denial  of  the  phrase.  He  seems  to  give  it 
some  respect,  though  he  cannot  use  it  without  much  limitation 
and  explanation.  And  we  have  seen  even  in  Dr.  Magoun's 
words,  this  caution : —  ' 

••  We  must  take  heed  that  we  do  not  conceive  of  God  as  being  unpropitious, 
malevolent  and  revengeful.  We  must  not  find  the  ground  of  the  Atonement 
to  lie  in  any  such  spirit  of  animosity."    (p.  21.) 

I  imagine  that  this  is  just  about  what  Dr.  B.  means  when  he 
denies  some  so  called  ground  of  forgiveness.  Another  great 
fault  of  Dr.  B.,  we  arc  told,  is  that  he  exalts  the  new  birth,  or 
the  man-ward  effect  of  Christ's  sacrifice, — the  new  character, — 
to  rank  as  a  cause  of  forgiveness,  rather  than  a  condition. 
Now,  he  ought  to  recognize  here  the  ambiguity  which  very 
easily  may  exist.  For  we  all  consent  that  the  same  change  in 
character  is  absolutely  needful  before  God  will  forgive.  In  Dr. 
Magoun's  language,  "penitence"  in  the  man,— one  result  of 
Christ's  work, — is  a  "  condition  precedent "  of  forgiveness. 

We  have,  then,  two  "  conditions  precedent "  of  forgiveness — 
Chris?*  sacrifice,  and  one  effect  of  that  sacrifice,  penitence. 
God  will  no  more  forgive  without  penitence,  than  he  will  forgive 
without  the  work  Christ  wrought  for  the  law.  Both  alike  are 
demanded  by  the  interests  of  his  government. 

And  wc  may  notice  some  respects  in  which  this  change  in 
character  may  more  properly  be  called  the  reason  of  actual  for- 
giveness, than  may  the  work  on  th?  law  by  Christ's  death. 
Thus,  according  to  Webster,  a  cause  is  that  which  produces  an 
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effect.  Now,  Christ's  sacrifice  never  produces  the  effect — forgive- 
ness— of  itself,  aside  from  penitence  in  the  subject  forgiven.  In 
one  meaning,  the  so  called  ground  or  cause  of  forgiveness  is  simply 
a  cause  or  ground  for  a  possible,  not  an  actual  forgiveness.  The 
atonement,  then, — one  condition  precedent  to  a  soul's  forgive- 
ness,-»-may  exist  without  securing  that  result.  But  this  cannot 
be  said  of  the  other  "  condition  precedent " — penitence.  For 
penitence  is  a  "  condition  precedent "  which  invariably  is  fol- 
lowed by  forgiveness.  Not  indeed  without  the  virtue  of  the 
atonement, — the  other  condition  precedent;  but  still,  if  we 
simply  notice  the  relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent,  pen- 
itence has  this  advantage  over  the  atonement, — using  this  word 
as  does  Dr.  M., — that  while  the  atonement  is  not  surely  fol- 
lowed by  forgiveness,  penitence  invariably  has  this  consequent. 
But  though  we  thus  contrast  penitence  and  the  atonement, 
let  us  observe,  penitence  cannot  exist  independent  of  the  atone- 
ment. Penitence  is  one  result  of  the  atonement.  As  the  effect 
presupposes  the  cause,  penitence  implies  the  work  and  efficacy 
of  the  atonement.  We  see,  then,  that  penitence  may  be  used 
as  embracing  in  its  meaning  the  atoning  work,  and  thus  gain 
an  advantage  over  the  term  which  refers  to  that  work  discon- 
nected from  penitence.  Since,  then,  penitence,  or  the  new 
character,  is  such  a  "  condition  precedent ".  of  salvation ;  abso- 
lutely needful,  in  that  salvation  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
it;  absolutely  certain,  in  that  salvation  invariably  follows,  it 
may  not  improperly  be  said  to  embrace,  in  its  relations  to  sal- 
vation, those  also  of  the  atonement.  It  is  doubtless  in  this 
inclusive  sense  that  Dr.  B.  uses  the  new  character,  when  he 
seems  to  exalt  it  above  Christ's  work.  He  is  in  fact  making 
no  such  contrast  as  is  supposed  between  the  atoning  work,  or 
law,  and  the  new  life,  but  simply  is  making  expression  of  the 
complete  work  of  Christ  in  accomplishing  salvation ;  not  sim- 
ply a  possible,  but  an  actual  salvation.  And  I  have  heard 
preachers  who  need  to  make  some  such  change  in  their  way  of 
presenting  Christ,  who  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the  ground  of 
a  merely  possible  forgiveness,  that  they  seemed  to  be  little 
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acquainted  with  the  ground  of  actual  forgiveness  and  a  com- 
pleted salvation. 

Dr.  M ago un.  Dr.  Bushnell. 

Fifth  Factor.  "Nothing  is  bo  conspicuous  in  the 

"  Christ's  substitutionary  work  thus  vicarious    sufferings    and    death    of 

related    to  divine    government    and  Christ,  as  the  solemn  deference  he 

human  forgiveness,  is  the  great  intent  pays  to  God's  instituted  justice." 

of  this  earthly  mission.    It  is  in  the  u  We  may  sum  up  all  that  Christ 

plan,  and  central  in  it."  taught,  and  did,  and  suffered,  in  the 

"  Every  body  admits  that  men  are  industry  of  his  life  and  the  pangs  of 

regenerated  in  character  as  a  result  his  cross,  and  say  that  the  one  com- 

of  Christ's  whole  work,  and  that  this  prehensive,    all-inclusive     aim    that 

was  his  ultimate  end,  so  far  as  man  is  draws  him  on  is  the  change  he  will 

concerned."    (p.  18.)  operate    in    the  spiritual  habit  and 

future  well-being  of  souls." 

This  factor,  it  will  be  seen,  is  simply  an  expression  of  the 
order  in  which  one  part  of  Christ's  work  stands,  as  related  to 
other  parts  and  the  whole.  Very  little  is  said  in  unfolding  this 
factor.  It  is  simply  stated,  and  then  are  added  some  quota- 
tions from  Dr.  Bushnell  which  seem  to  differ,  or,  as  he  says,  to 
deny  it.  To  show  the  full  idea  of  this  order  prevailing  in  the 
two  minds  we  are  comparing,  I  give  two  quotations  from  each, 
one  of  which  shows  what  is  esteemed  the  ultimate  end  in  all 
Christ's  work,  and  the  other  what  is  considered  the  chief  part 
in  the  plan  and  work  which  is  executing  or  bringing  to  pass 
the  ultimate  result.  Both  agree  that  the  ultimate  end,  so  far 
as  man  is  concerned,  is  the  regenerated  character.  Dr.  M. 
uses  the  term  "  ultimate."  Dr.  B.  says  this  is  his  "  one  all- 
inclusive  aim."  Is  not  the  ultimate  aim  or  end  sought  the  one 
that  includes  all  subordinate  ends  and  aims  employed  in  seek- 
ing it  ?  And  is  not  every  end  sought  in  securing  the  final  one 
in  a  true  sense  subordinate,  and  in  some  sense  incidental  ?  We 
have  it  then  from  both  that  the  substitutional  work  of  Christ  in 
honoring  the  law  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  This  one  thing 
which  he  did  was  not  done  for  itself,  but  as  a  part  in  a  plan,  as 
a  means  to  a  further  end  of  regenerating  character.  Then  it 
will  follow.  Christ  came  not  here  to  suffer  and  die,  as  if  this 
suffering  and  death  were  the  chief  or  ultimate  end  of  his  work, 
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but  these  he  endured  in  accomplishing  his  ultimate  end,  the 
saving  of  men.  As  I  understand,  this  is  all  that  Dr.  B.  pro- 
claims.  It  is  an  inference  from  Dr.  Magoun's  words,  and  from 
the  words  of  many  writers  on  the  atonement.  And  further,  if 
we  compare  his  substitutional  work  in  sustaining  God's  author- 
ity with  other  parts  of  his  work  in  the  great  plan,  both  consent 
that  this  part  was  the  chief  one.  It  was  "  central "  in  it,  says 
Dr.  M.  It  was  the  "most  conspicuous"  part,  says  Dr.  B. 
Where  do  they  differ  ?  The  seeming  difference  of  Dr.  B.  from 
common  writers  lies  in  that  he  has  shown  great  jealousy  lest 
this  part  in  Christ's  work  should  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the 
whole.  If  we  compare  Christ's  love  and  sympathy,  his  teach- 
ing and  healing,  with  his  obedience  unto  death  to  God's  insti- 
tuted law,  in  order  to  exalt  it  and  sanctify  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  then  Dr.  B.  gives  the  last  the  most  conspicuous  place. 
Ho  could  say  with  emphasis,  this  is  in  his  plan,  and  central  in 
it.  I  think  Dr.  B.  has  erred  in  applying  to  this  part  of  his 
work  the  adjective  incidental,  and  in  taking  so  much  pains  to 
keep  it  out  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  preconceived  plan  and 
eternal  purpose  of  God.  It  must  be  consented  that,  in  his  cau- 
tion here,  he  puts  this  part  as  almost  accidentally  occurring. 

This  is  a  bad  shape  in  which  to  put  the  matter ;  but  still  the 
matter  is  there.  While,  then,  as  to  the  order  of  Christ's  work, 
in  the  planning  of  it  he  can  hardly  be  called  correct,  in  the 
occurring  of  it,  in  its  execution  and  results,  he  gets  all  parts  in, 
and  in  the  true  order.  While  he  may  misconceive  the  intent  of 
Christ's  mission,  he  certainly  apprehends  that  mission  in  its 
fulfilment. 

It  seems  strange  indeed  that  what  he  declares  to  be  the 
"  most  conspicuous  "  thing  in  the  whole  work  of  Christ  holds 
so  small  a  place  in  Christ's  preconceived  plan.  But  then  the 
atonement  lies  not  in  Christ's  simple  intention  or  plan,  but  in 
'what  he  did.  To  be  correct  in  the  actual  work  of  Christ  is 
more  important  than  to  solve  what  he  intended  to  do. 

And  now  the  two  schemes  are  fully  before  us  for  comparison. 
And  I  do  sincerely  ask  to  be  shown  where  is  that "  peculiar 
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sort  and  measure  of  honor  "  for  the  law,  which  was  to  be  more 
orthodox  than  that  sort  and  measure  of  honor  set  forth  in  the 
scheme  of  the  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice."  We  have  failed  to  find  it. 
But  we  shall  keep  our  eyes  open  to  discover  it,  whenever  it  may 
appear.  Factor  by  factor  we  have  considered  this  analysis  of 
the  atonement,  and  seem  to  find  something  corresponding  to 
each  one  in  the  book  under  consideration. 

Our  conviction  is  then  renewed  that  the  factors  of  the  atone- 
ment are  virtually  recognized  in  the  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice." 
They  are  not  in  the  most  orderly  way  there  arranged.  It 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  book  to  present  a 
symmetrical  view  of  the  doctrine,  but  to  expurgate  from  it  some 
heathen  notion  of  the  Deity.  The  order  of  his  thought  is  thus 
determined  by  this  all-absorbing  purpose  to  refute  something. 
This  shapes,  and  sometimes  ill  shapes  his  arguments.  But  of 
this  I  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

I  have  been  profited  by  Dr.  Bushnell's  writings.  This,  how- 
ever, I  could  not  acknowledge  with  more  force  than  was  in  the 
simple  testimony  of  the  last  pages  in  the  January  Congrega- 
tional Review.  And  is  it  strange,  when  so  much  profit  is  found 
from  any  words,  that  I  suspected  there  was  truth  there  in  some 
shape  ?  Is  it  possible  for  poison  to  nourish  our  bodies  ?  Is  it 
possible  for  error  to  nourish  our  souls  ?  Is  there  not  a  reason 
for  my  mode  of  criticizing  Dr.  B.  in  which  I  seek  not  to  con- 
demn and  refute  him,  but  to  sift  his  words,  and  take  what 
precious  teachings  they  contain  ?  This  is  all  my  endeavor. 
Please  accept  my  professions  as  the  fulness  of  my  intent. 

OLIVER  S.   TAYLOR, 

Saginaw  City,  Michigan. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Companion  to  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  E.  P.  Barrows,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature,  pp.  639.  American  Tract  Society: 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

If  there  be  any  one  demand  of  our  time  which  needs  to  be  met, 
fairly  and  fully,  it  is  the  demand  for  the  proofs  of  Christianity.  The 
"  evidences  "  generally  given  have  not  been  satisfactory.  Men  have 
a  right  to  ask,  and  the  intelligent  believer  is  bound  to  answer  why 
he  believes  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God.  Many  of  the  evi- 
dences have  assumed  the  Bible  to  be  what  believers  claim,  and  upon 
that  assumption  have  proceeded  to  demonstrate  certain  truths.  But 
the  demand  is  to  know  on  what  ground  the  Scriptures  are  entitled 
to  a  place  above  other  books,  and  we  repeat  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  world  to  answer. 

This  work  is  a  highly  commendable  effort  in  the  right  direction. 
"  The  First  Part,"  we  learn  from  the  preface,  "  contains  a  concise 
view  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion.  Here,  since  Chris- 
tianity rests  on  a  basis  of  historic  facts,  special  prominence  has  been 
given  to  the  historic  side  of  these  evidences."  Our  expectations 
were  more  than  realized  by  the  fairness  and  "  concise  "  complete- 
ness of  this  part  of  the  work.  Here  the  inquirer  may  learn  when 
there  were  no  written  gospels,  and  when  there  came  to  be  such 
works,  and  the  accompanying  proofj  outside  of  revelation.  The 
internal  evidences  are  also  carefully  considered. 

Part  second  discusses  such  interesting  topics  as  "Names  and 
External  Form  of  the  Old  Testament,"  "  The  Original  Text  and 
its  History,"  "Formation  and  History  of  the  Hebrew  Canon," 
"  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,"  &c.  These  points  are 
presented  with  an  amount  of  research  and  a  spirit  of  candor  unusual 
in  such  aids  to  the  Scriptures. 

In  part  third  are  full  and  pertinent  remarks  on  "  The  New  Testa- 
ment Text  and  its  History,"  "  Formation  and  History  of  the  New 
Testament  Canon,"  and  "  Ancient  Versions  of  the  New  Testament." 
Of  course,  in  a  work  of  this  size,  these  topics  could  not  be  ex- 
hausted, but  there  is  enough  to  put  the  inquirer  in  the  road  to 
knowledge,  if  he  be  not  satisfied  with  the  results  here  given. 

In  the  appendix  to  part  third  is  given  an  account  of  the  writings 
of  the  "  apostolic  fathers,"  and  also  of  the  "  Apocryphal  New  Tes- 
tament writings." 
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Part  four  concludes  the  book  with  a  full  discussion  on  the  "  prin- 
ciples of  biblical  interpretation." 

The  work  is  not  a  commentary  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  though 
it  sometimes  incidentally  elucidates  a  difficult  question,  or  throws 
light  into  some  dark  passage.  It  is  an  honest  and  successful  effort 
"  to  give  to  those  who  ask  us  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us." 
The  author  has  done  a  good  work  in  helping  us  "  to  understand  and 
be  able  to  set  forth,  with  clearness  and  convincing  power,  the  proofs 
that  this  plan  of  salvation  has  God  for  its  author." 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.  By  Max  MHller,  M.  A.  Two 
vols.  pp.  374  and  402.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 
1869.    Boston :  For  sale  by  H.  A.  Young. 

We  learn  from  the  preface  that  Baron  Bunsen  one  day  said  to 
Miiller,  alluding  to  Muller's  great  work,  the  translation  of  the  Veda, 
"  Now  you  have  got  a  work  for  life — a  large  block  that  will  take 
years  to  plane  and  polish.  But  mind,  let  us  have,  from  time  to 
time,  some  chips  from  your  workshop."  Accordingly,  the  author 
has  given  the  world*  occasionally,  articles  on  subjects  closely  con- 
nected with  or  growing  out  of  his  regular  work,  and  the  essays  so 
published,  from  year  to  year,  are  here  collected  in  two  volumes  of 
varied  learning  and  research.  Volume  first  contains  "  essays  on  the 
science  of  religion,"  while  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  "  my- 
thology, traditions  and  customs." 

What  Miiller  understands  by  "  science  of  religion,"  what  should 
be  its  aim,  scope  and  results,  when  elaborated,  may  be  best  gained 
from  his  own  words.  "  During  the  last  fifty  years,  the  accumula- 
tion of  new  and  authentic  materials  for  the  study  of  the  religions 
of  the  world,  has  been  most  extraordinary ;  but  such  are  the  diffi- 
culties in  mastering  these  materials  that  I  doubt  whether  the  time 
has  yet  come  for  attempting  to  trace,  after  the  model  of  the  science 
of  language,  the  definite  outlines  of  the  science  of  religion.  By  a 
succession  of  the  most  fortunate  circumstances,  the  canonical  books 
of  three  of  the  principal  religions  of  the  ancient  world  have  lately 
been  recovered — the  Veda,  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  the  Tupitaka. 
But  not  only  have  we  thus  gained  access  to  the  most  authentic 
documents  from  which  to  study  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Brah- 
mans,  the  Zoroastrians,  and  the  Buddhists,  but  by  discovering  the 
real  origin  of  Greek  and  Roman,  and  likewise  of  Teutonic,  Slavonic, 
and  Celtic  mythology,  it  has  become  possible  to  separate  the  truly 
religious  elements  from  the  mythological  crust  by  which  they  are 
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surrounded,  and  then  to  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  real  faith  of 
the  ancient  Aryan  world.  *  *  *  *  It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that 
a  comparative  analysis  of  the  languages  of  mankind  must  transcend 
the  power  of  man ;  and  yet  hy  the  combined  and  well  directed 
efforts  of  many  scholars,  great  results  have  here  been  obtained,  and 
the  principles  that  must  guide  the  student  of  the  science  of  lan- 
guage are  now  firmly  established.  It  will  be  the  same  with  the 
science  of 'religion.  The  science  of  religion  may  be  the  last  of  the 
sciences  which  man  is  destined  to  elaborate ;  but  when  it  is  elabo- 
rated, it  will  change  the  aspect  of  the  world,  and  give  a  new  life  to 
Christianity  itself.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  while  a  com- 
parison of  ancient  religions  will  certainly  show  that  some  of  the 
most  vital  articles  of  faith  are  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
of  mankind,  at  least  of  all  who  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  Ilira,  and  find  Him,  the  same  comparison  alone  can  possi- 
bly teach  us  what  is  peculiar  in  Christianity,  and  what  has  secured 
to  it  that  pre-eminent  position  which  now  it  holds  in  spite  of  all 
obloquy.  The  gain  will  be  greater  than  the  loss,  if  loss  there  be, 
which  I,  at  least,  shall  never  admit." 

In  the  "  lecture  on  the  Vedas  "  we  have  a  little  personal  history. 
"It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  my  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  Veda,  while  attending,  in  the  years  1846  and  1847  the  lectures 
of  Eugene  Burnouf  at  the  College  de  France.  I  was  then  looking 
out,  like  most  young  men  at  that  time  of  life,  for  some  great  work, 
and  without  weighing  long  the  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  publication  of  the  Veda,  I  determined  to  devote  all  my 
time  to  the  collection  of  the  materials  necessary  for  such  an  under- 
taking. What  I  had  to  do  first  of  all,  was  to  copy  not  only  the 
text,  but  the  commentary  of  the  Rig- Veda,  a  work  which,  when 
finished,  will  fill  six  of  these  large  volumes.  Numerous  MSS.,  more 
or  less  complete,  more  or  less  inaccurate  of  S&yanVs  classical  work, 
existed  in  the  then  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  in  the  Library  of  the 
East  India  House  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library."  After  detailing 
many  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  such  a  work,  he  adds,  lastly  came 
the  difficulty — by  no  means  the  smallest — who  was  to  publish  a 
work  that  would  occupy  about  six  thousand  pages  in  quarto,  all  in 
Sanskrit,  and  of  which  probably  not  a  hundred  copies  would  ever 
be  sold.  Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Baron  Bunsen  and  of  the  late 
Professor  Wilson,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
decided  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  work  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  "  early  religion,  history,  and  language  of  the  great  body  of 
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their  Indian  subjects.  It  thus  became  necessary  for  me  to  take  up 
my  abode  in  England,  which  has  since  become  my  second  home. 
The  first  volume  was  published  in  1849,  the  second  in  1853,  the 
third  in  1856,  and  the  fourth  in  1862."  In  another  place  he  states 
that  the  remaining  volumes  are  going  through  the  press. 

This  very  interesting  lecture  on  the  Vedas  concludes  as  follows : 
"  Three  of  these  results,  to  which,  I  believe,  a  comparative  study  of 
religions  is  sure  to  lead,  I  may  state  before  I  conclude  this  lecture. 

"  1.  We  shall  learn  that  religions  in  their  most  ancient  form,  or  in 
the  minds  of  their  authors,  are  generally  free  from  many  of  the 
blemishes  that  attach  to  them  in  later  times. 

"  2.  We  shall  learn  that  there  is  hardly  one  religion  which  does 
not  contain  some  truth,  some  important  truth ;  truth  sufficient  to 
enable  those  who  seek  the  Lord  and  feel  after  Him,  to  find  Him  in 
their  hour  of  need. 

"  3.  We  shall  learn  to  appreciate  better  than  ever  what  we  have 
in  our  own  religion.  No  one  who  has  not  examined  patiently  and 
honestly  the  other  religions  of  the  world,  can  know  what  Chris- 
tianity really  is,  or  can  join  with  such  truth  and  sincerity  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul, '  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.' " 

The  remainder  of  the  first  volume  consists  of  reviews,  replete 
with  M tiller's  learning,  on  such  subjects  as  "The  Zend-Avesta," 
"Progress  of  Zend  Scholarship,"  a  spicy  critique  on  Dr.  F.  Spiegel's 
examination  of  "  Genesis  and  Zend-Avesta,"  "  The  Modern  Parsis," 
"Buddhism,"  including  its  history  and  philosophy,  "The  Works  ot 
Confucius,"  "  Popol  Vuh,  a  book  pretending  to  be  the  original  text 
of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Indians  of  Central  America,"  and  a 
few  others. 

The  first  third  of  the  second  volume  discusses  Comparative  My- 
thology, in  which  the  author  follows  the  views  previously  expressed 
by  O.  M tiller,  but  of  which  the  author  of  these  volumes  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  exponent,  that  classical  philology  is  entirely  inad- 
equate to  a  complete  solution  of  mythology,  and  that  only  in  com- 
parative philology  can  a  solution  be  found.  Accordingly,  he  traces 
many  myths  through  all  the  branches  of  the  great  Aryan  family, 
and  looks  for  their  elucidation  only  at  the  fountain-head  of  that 
great  stream.  "Into  these,  the  earlier  strata  of  mythological  lan- 
guage and  thought,  no  shaft  can  reach  from  the  surface  of  Greece 
or  Italy.  If  new  light  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  most  ancient  and 
most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  the  period 
in  which  names  were  given  and  myths  were  formed,  that  light  must 
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come  from  the  Vedas."  Valuable  observations  and  extensive  learn- 
ing are  on  every  page  of  the  rest  of  the  work,  which  treats  of  such 
topics  as  "Tales  from  the  Norse,"  "Folk  Lore,"  "Manners  and 
Customs,  Caste,"  &c. 

The  Evidences  of  Christianity.  By  E.  Dodob,  D.  D.,  President 
of  Madison  University.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.    1869. 

These  pages  seem  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Dr.'s 
classes  in  the  University,  which  accounts  for  their  not  being  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  masses.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  teacher's 
printing  a  book  for  the  use  of  his  classes ;  but  in  this  age  of  inquiry 
and  doubt,  when  we  so  much  need  evidences  that  are  evidences, 
we  feel  a  little  pained  in  finding  a  work  before  the  public  not 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  public. 

There  are  many  things  very  well  stated  here,  and  many  of  the 
proofs  concisely  put.  In  many  instances  assertion  takes  the  place 
of  argument,  assumption  stands  where  proof  should  stand.  There 
is  nothing  gained  by  asserting  that  an  adversary  has  been  put  down 
when  the  adversary  is  still  vigorously  fighting.  Better  submit  the 
proof,  and  let  men  determine  the  result.  The  Dr.  asserts  that  in 
the  conflict  with  critical  rationalism,  "  the  rationalists  have  been 
answered  by  men  of  equal  learning  and  of  a  sounder  philosophy." 
So  we  think,  but  there  isn't  much  of  "  evidence  "  in  the  assertion. 

The  book  is  valuable  as  giving  the  results  of  biblical  criticism, 
and  concisely  stating  the  present  position  and  relation  between 
scientific  truth  and  Scripture,  but  these  results  are  too  often  unac- 
companied by  any  evidences  of  great  service  to  the  public. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  Rev.  W.  J.  Coxybbabe, 
M.  A.,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.  A.  Two  volumes  in  one. 
pp.  556.  New  York :  Scribner  &  Company.  For  sale  by  H.  A. 
Young. 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  invaluable  book 
issued  from  the  London  press.  Happily  conceived  and  faithfully 
executed,  it  stepped  at  once  into  the  front  rank  of  biblical  litera- 
ture. Nor  have  its  claims  to  such  a  position  been  questioned,  or  its 
merits  denied.  So  freely  was  its  value  recognized,  and  so  willing 
the  testimonials  in  its  behalf,  that  pages  could  be  filled  with  unso- 
licited commendations. 

And  now  that  we  have  attention  drawn  anew  to  this  goodly  work 
by  its  presentation  to  the  American  public,  not  only  in  this  compact 
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form  before  us,  but  in  other  forms,  it  may  be  well  to  call  publio 
attention  again  to  its  most  important  characteristics.  The  vast 
amount  of  information  concerning  the  coast,  islands,  <fcc.,  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  collected  by  detachments  of  the  English 
navy  for  a  series  of  years,  was  here  arranged  and  happily  used. 
Every  available  matter,  whether  gleaned  from  travel  surveys  or 
official  reports,  has  been  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  important 
topic  of  the  apostle's  life  and  labors.  To  make  us  better  acquainted 
with  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  to  introduce  us  to  the  man 
Paul ;  to  make  us  travelling  companions  with  him  in  his  missionary 
journeys ;  to  give  us  a  place  among  his  hearers  as  he  reasoned  of 
of  righteousness,  temperance  and  judgment  to  come ;  and  to  allow 
us  to  sit,  as  it  were,  at  his  table  while  he  wrote  his  epistles  to  the 
churches — this  is  certainly  a  most  worthy  object.  We  rejoice  in 
the  successful  attempt  made  by  these  authors  to  assist  the  imagina- 
tion to  summon  these  distant  places  before  us,  and  interest  us  more 
deeply  in  contemplating  the  character  and  scope  of  the  apostle's 
work.  It  was  a  beautiful  idea  to  annihilate  space  and  time,  and 
bring  us  close  to  scenes  and  events  so  long  past  and  so  far  away. 

Not  that  the  idea  is  entirely  new,  but  the  work  before  us  was  the 
first  effort,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  carry  out  the  idea  on  so  gigantic 
a  scale. 

Again,  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  skill  and  success  with 
which  the  great  idea  of  the  work  was  carried  out.  The  writers 
purposed  to  give  a  living  picture  of  St.  Paul  himself,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  how  faithfully  they 
did  it  Christian  scholars  well  know.  They  gave  us  a  picture  of  the 
apostle  that  in  distinctness  and  vividness  and  life-like  reality  far 
exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  preceding  it. 

They  gave  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  then  existing  state  of  society, 
political  and  social.  We  hear  the  tramp  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in 
the  military  colonies ;  we  see  the  regal  splendor  of  the  proconsuls 
in  the  cities  of  the  provinces,  and  we  are  witnesses  of  the  turbu- 
lence and  disorders  of  the  mob  in  more  than  one  of  the  so-called 
free  cities  of  the  empire.  We  behold  everywhere,  sooner  or  later, 
evidences  of  the  iron  rule  of  the  Roman.  The  social  and  religious 
condition  of  all  people  with  which  the  narration  has  anything  to 
do,  are  equally  well  described.  Some  of  the  sources  whence  the 
authors  drew  their  varied  information  have  been  referred  to.  There 
is  one  only  that  is  at  all  peculiar,  and  that  not  so  much  from  its 
novelty  as  the  new  and  extended  use  they  make  of  it.    We  refer 
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to  the  ancient  coins,  multitudes  of  which  they  seem  to  have  exam- 
ined, and  from  which  they  have  obtained  an  incredible  amount  of 
information  relating  to  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  placet 
and  people. 

Justice  would  not  be  done  unless  mention  were  made  of  the  dili- 
gent study  given  by  the  authors  to  the  speeches  and  epistles  of  Paul. 
Here  they  find  the  true  character  of  the  apostle.  Here  they  feel 
the  throbbings  of  his  great  heart,  and  see  the  earnestness  and  the 
deep  sincerity  of  the  man. 

The  style  of  the  epistles  reveals  the  man.  Its  vehemence,  its 
abruptness,  its  frequent  parentheses,  its  sudden  exclamations  are 
very  instructive.  Besides,  there  are  not  a  few  allusions  respecting 
himself  and  others,  that  are  made  to  pour  a  flood  of  light  on  the  life 
and  character  of  this  prince  of  apostles.  * 

A  description  of  the  natural  scenery,  a  picture  of  the  state  of 
society,  the  gathering  into  a  focus  all  that  could  be  gleaned  from 
the  speeches  and  epistles  of  Paul,  and  a  style  fitted  to  be  the  vehi- 
.  cle  of  such  knowledge,  were  here  all  combined  to  give  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  ablest  of  apostles  and  the  first  of  men. 

The  chapters  written  by  Mr.  Howson  comprise  an  amount  of 
varied  learning  truly  surprising.  Take  the  chapter  on  Athens. 
The  first  thing  required  of  the  writer  was  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  region^  for  his  plan  was  to  place  us  beside  the  apos- 
tle, and  make  us  see  with  his  eyes  all  the  varied  scenery  within  the 
range  of  vision,  and  all  the  series  of  objects  that  would  be  likely  to 
attract  his  attention  as  he  sailed  across  the  Saronic  gulf  into  the 
harbor  of  Piraeus,  and  then  landing,  passed  along  between  the  walls 
that  connect  the  port  with  the  city  up  to  his  lofty  position  on  the 
summit  of  the  Areopagus.  Then  he  must  have  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  for  every  place  is  full 
of  classical  interest — all  the  land  and  water  is  eloquent  with  the 
story  of  the  pagt,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  history  and  of  poetry. 
Every  rock  is  a  monument,  every  island  and  mountain,  every  hill 
and  valley,  every  fountain  and  river  and  gulf  is  animated  with  some 
memory  of  the  past,  and  all  these  memories  must  be  gathered  up 
and  introduced  into  the  picture. 

A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Athens  was  needed,  also,  to  recon- 
struct the  city  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Paul.  Pausanias,  by  his 
description  of  Athens  some  fifty  years  after  Paul's  visit,  will  be  a 
valuable  aid,  but  it  will  not  do  to  copy  this,  else  the  author  would 
fall  into  not  a  few  mistakes,  and  give  us,  in  many  respects,  another 
.city  than  that  which  Paul  looked  upon. 
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Then  a  familiarity  with  ancient  art,  particularly  of  architecture 
and  statuary,  is  needed.  The  whole  city  was  peopled  with  the 
statues  of  gods  and  goddesses  and  heroes  of  every  name.  Here 
were  the  choicest  works  of  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  and  there  wore  the 
temples  and  porches  and  markets  and  the  acropolis  of  the  Athens 
of  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Then  what  knowledge  was  needed  of  the  philosophies,  the  schools, 
the  sects,  the  mythology,  the  relics, — in  a  word,  what  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole  inner  and  outer  life  of  the  cultivated  Greek  was  needed 
for  such  a  work  as  u  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul." 

The  translation  of  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  word,  here 
given,  has  often  been  criticized,  but  the  authors  in  the  prefaoe  hav- 
ing expressly  stated  their  reason  for  giving  a  paraphrase  rather  than 
adhering  to  the  authorized  version,  there  seems  to  be  less  reason 
for  regarding  it  as  an  injury  to  the  book.  Indeed,  to  many  it  will 
be  welcomed  as  giving  a  fuller  translation,  and  supplying  the 
ellipses  which,  to  the  common  reader,  are  often  troublesome. 
Learned  and  critical  as  the  work  is,  the  unlearned  reader  need  not 
fear  it  will  be  of  no  service  to  him.  We  commend  the  work  in  its 
new  form,  and  congratulate  the  man  of  limited  means  that  he  may 
now  possess  this  valuable  work. 

Almost  the  last  words  written  by  the  late  Professor  Edwards 
were  concerning  this  work,  in  which  he  wrote :  "  May  the  day  soon 
come  when  not  only  the  classic  spirit  shall  spring  up,  but  when  the 
Day  Spring  from  on  high  shall  dawn  on  all  the  scenes  of  the  great 
apostle's  labors,  and  Christianity  everywhere  appear  in  its  own 
freshness  and  purity." 

Adventures  in  the  Wilderness ;  or  Camp-Life  in  the  Adirondack*. 
By  William  H.  H.  Murray.    Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  1 809. 

An  unusually  readable  book.  The  author  tells  just  what  one  wants 
to  know  about  the  Adirondacks, — which  way  and  when,  to  go,  what 
to  do  after  you  get  there,  and  how  to  do  it.  The  writer  has  no  need 
to  tell  of  the  pleasure  he  has  in  taking  a  trout  or  shooting  a  deer, 
for  the  delight  beams  out  on  every  page.  Here  are  pleasant,  humor,. 
the  stirring  descriptions,  and  a  most  companionable  spirit..  What 
could  have  induced  the  author,  however,  to  drag  in  the  last  chapter,. 
we  cannot  conceive.  The  feeling  of  delight  with  which  we  read 
this  genial  story  of  forest  life  received  a  severe  shock,  in  chapter 
eleven,  and  we  laid  down  the  book  in  wonder  that  one  who  could 
write  so  well,  could  so  have  marred  a  work  otherwise,  complete*. 
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The  General;  or  Twelve  Nights  in  the  Hunters'  Camp.     pp.  268. 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.     1869. 

The  nucleus  of  this  interesting  "  narrative  of  real  life "  is  the 
autobiography  of  Willard  Barrows,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  edited  by 
his  brother,  Rev.  William  Barrows,  D.  D.,  Reading,  Mass.  In  a 
pleasant  way,  the  editor  has  represented  his  brother  as  rehearsing, 
to  an  interested  party  in  camp,  the  leading  incidents  in  his  western 
life  as  surveyor,  hunter,  and  leader  or  "  General "  of  expeditions  to 
California,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  other  points  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Not  the  least  interesting  part  is  the  editor's  account  of  hunting  and 
fishing  excursions,  his  hearty  enjoyment  of  an  out-of-door  life,  and 
the  happy  quotations  from  St.  Izak  and  other  blessed  fishermen. 
Truly,  the  nearly  simultaneous  appearance  of  this  volume  and  Mr. 
Murray's,  ought  to  bear  good  fruit,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
ministerial  muscle. 

The   Wonders  of  Heaty   Thunder  and  Lightning,  and   Optics. 
Three  vols.     Published  by  Scribner,  and  for  sale  by  H.  A.  Young. 

These  are  interesting  and  readable  efforts  to  popularize  the 
acts  of  natural  science.  These  volumes  are  translations  from  the 
French,  and  seem  to  have  been  prepared  with  care.  The  latest 
researches  are  here  given,  and  the  facts  seem  to  have  been  gleaned 
from  every  authentic  source,  ancient  and  modern.  At  a  time  when 
so  much  is  doing  to  turn  the  attention  to  the  study  of  natural 
science,  we  can  but  think  these  volumes  an  efficient  aid,  and  their 
publication  timely.  The  illustrations  are  expressive,  and  cannot 
fail  to  catch  the  eyes  of  young  people. 

Andy  Luttrett.    By  Clara  Vance,     pp.  384. 

Shining  Hours.      By  Paul  Moraine,      pp.   394.      Boston:  D. 
Lothrop  &  Co. 

These  beautiful  prize  volumes  are  both  interesting  books.  Andy 
Luttrell  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  usual  Sabbath  school  lit- 
erature. A  healthy  moral  tone  and  an  earnest  Christian  spirit 
pervade  every  page. 

"  Shining  Hours  "  is  less  true  to  nature.  Its  characters  are  nearer 
the  story-book  fashion  of  very  good  children.     Both  are  safe  books. 

Daily  Devotions  for  a  Child,    pp.  123.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
For  sale  by  M.  H.  Sargent. 
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The  Day  Dawn  and  the  Rain.    By  Rev.  JonN  Ker,  Glasgow, 
Scotland,    pp.  450.     New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

A  volume  of  sermons  from  a  Scotch  preacher.  Here  are  some 
beautiful  passages,  as  well  as  some  most  felicitous  applications  of 
divine  truth.    The  volume  is  handsomely  brought  out  by  the  Carters. 


Sermons.    By  Charles  Wadsworth.     pp.  367.     New  York  and 
San  Francisco :  A.  Roman  &  Co.     For  sale  by  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  sermons  are  of  a  high  order,  and  the  publishers  have  pre- 
sented them  in  an  attractive  form. 

Irasule  and  other  Stories,    pp.  215. 

Cousin  Amy  ;  or  Home  Duties,    pp.  216. 

Annie*  s  Influence.    By  Marion  IIoward.    pp.251.    Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

The  books  we  have  received  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  have  uniformly  been  of  a  high  order,  and  we  feel  confi- 
dent that  these  little  books  will  in  no  way  detract  from  the  usual 
character  of  this  Board. 

Little  Meg's  Children,    pp.  204. 

Frank  Gordon.    By  Rev.  F.  R.  Goulding.    pp.  179.     Philadel- 
phia: James  S.  Claxton. 

Pleasant  reading  for  little  folks. 

Cholula  ;  or  the  Young  Mexican,    pp.  233. 

Jack  Dry  son.  By  Mrs.  E.  E.  Boyd.  pp.  211.  Philadelphia :  J. 
P.  Skelley  &  Co. 

Nttherclifl :  the  Story  of  a  Merchant,  told  by  himself.  By  Miss  L. 
Bates,    pp.  279. 

The  Cozy  House  Tales,    pp.  163. 

The  Children's  Chip-Basket.  By  Harriet  N.  Hathaway,  pp. 
102.    American  Tract  Society,  164  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Good  books  for  the  Sunday  school  or  the  home  circle. 

The  Conscript:  a  Story  of  the  French  War  of  1813.  By  M.  M. 
Eickman— Chatrian.  New  York :  Scribner  &  Co.  For  sale  by 
H.  A.  Young  &  Co. 

A  story  of  absorbing  interest,  written  in  style  so  simple  that  the 
reader,  beginning  it  with  indifference,  is  loath  to  leave  it  till  the  close. 
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Yesterday ',  To-Day,  qnd  For  Ever :  a  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books. 
By  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Hampstead,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  New 
York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway,  pp.  441.  Sec- 
ond edition. 

This  great  epic  has  now  been  before  the  critical  public  for  several 
years,  and  has  stood  the  test  so  well  that  the  discriminating  and 
high-toned  religious  publishers  of  the  work  are  justified  in  prepar- 
ing for  a  large  increase  of  readers  and  admirers  among  all  Christian 
classes  of  the  people.  The  poem  is  of  so  rich  and  profound  a  relig- 
ious cast  that  many  of  the  critics  seem  to  have  hardly  known  what 
to  make  of  it,  and  so  passed  it  with  little  notice.  And,  as  matter 
of  course,  it  is  the  religious  press  of  the  country  that  must  speak 
most  fully  in  regard  to  it.  We  think  it  is  nearest  to  Milton  of  any- 
thing that  has  appeared  since  the  great  blind  bard's  day,  in  its 
classic  finish  and  sweep,  and  in  its  grandeur  of  imagination ;  and 
all  this  with  the  heathenism  of  Milton  left  out. 

We  do  not  forget  that  the  author  is  a  strong  Millenarian  in  his 
interpretation  of  prophecy,  and  that  his  views  on  some  points  are 
a  little  lax  and  peculiarly  English.  Hence  the  reader  must  expect 
to  find  in  the  volume  the  boldest  presentation  of  the  literal  return 
of  the  Jews,  the  final  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  with  all  his  saints, 
the  literal  preaching  of  Christ  to  "  the  spirits  in  prison,"  and  some- 
thing like  a  reformation  of  those  that  are  and  shall  suffer  in  the 
world  of  punishment.  But  these  views  are  not  argued  or  urged  or 
presented  as  in  any  way  essential  to  the  great  train  of  thought  pur- 
sued, and  they  are  easily  overlooked  as  only  slight  weaknesses  in 
the  midst  of  great  strength  and  general  Scriptural  reverence  and 
piety.  The  first  eight  books  treat  of  the  same  subjects  as  does 
Milton,  though  in  a  different  way,  and  with  great  freshness  and 
power.  The  last  four  books  are  upon  untrodden  fields,  and  giving 
loose  reign  to  a  bold  and  well-trained  imagination.  There  is  per- 
haps in  no  other  book  so  perfect  and  clear  a  picture  of  what  the 
intermediate  state  may  be  supposed  to  be.  We  might  name  a  hun- 
dred passages,  such  as  the  separation  of  the  narrator's  soul  from  his 
body  when  he  died,  the  meeting  of  the  soul  with  its  Lord,  and  with 
children,  parents  and  old  friends ;  such  as  the  Bridal  of  the  Lamb, 
the  Millennial  Sabbath  and  the  Last  Judgment,  all  of  which  are 
unequalled  in  pathos,  vividness  and  varied  power,  which  will  abide 
in  the  memory  and  bear  sweet  fruits  forever.  We  must  make  room 
for  the  following  taste  of  this  great  and  full  feast : — 
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"  So  saying  he  passM,  he  and  his  gorgeous  suite. 
And  as  he  said,  we  did.    Whither  arrived 
I  stood  a  brief  space  gazing  right  and  left, 
Fulfill'd  with  joy.    Far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
Strctch'd  that  illimitable  valley,  named 
In  flowery  Paradise  the  Vale  of  Flowers : 
For  here  whatever  Eden's  walks  could  boast 
Of  fair  or  fragrant,  asphodel  or  rose, 
Lily  or  orange  bloom,  or  citron  fruit, 
Myrrh,  spikenard,  cinnamon,  or  frankincense, 
Grew  in  tenfold  luxuriance  unsurpassed, 
Fearlessly  opening  to  that  crystal  light 
Its  perfume  and  its  purity.     But  now 
Nor  flower  nor  fruit  could  fix  the  lingering  eye : 
For  here  in  numbers  without  number  flock'd 
The  saints  of  every  age ;  the  Bride  was  here, 
Clothing  herself  with  light ;  no  bower  of  bliss 
But  hither  sent  its  blessed  habitants : 
So  shrill  the  archangel's  clarion  rang  through  heaven." 

u  Thus  all  along  that  bright  ravine  we  moved, 
Expanded  to  what  seem'd  an  hundredfold 
Its  former  breadth  upon  our  easy  march 
Ascending,  nor  too  swiftly  for  the  flight 
Of  the  innumerable  babes,  that  swell'd 
That  vast  procession  of  the  sons  of  God, 
And  with  their  innocent  rapture  woke  new  joy 
In  all.     But  now,  this  zone  of  mist  traversed, 
Forth  issuing  from  its  roseate  avenue 
Into  the  open  firmament  we  pass'd, 
And  unimpeded  held  our  way, — as  though 
That  nebulous  belt  of  stars,  that  girdles  heaven, 
Were  seen  moving  among  the  other  orbs, 
And  with  a  closer  cincture  binding  earth. 
How  diverse  from  my  last  descent,  alone 
With  Oriel  and  his  courier  seraphim, 
Down  this  celestial  roadway,  to  a  world 
I  knew  not,  lit  with  passing  splendors !    Now 
It  seem'd  as  heaven  itself  were  scaling  heaven 
For  love,  not  war." 

Undine  and  Other  Tales.    By  Friedricii,  Baron  De  La  Motte 
Fouque.    New  York :  Ilurd  &  Houghton,    pp.  416.     1869. 

This  beautiful  edition,  from  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  of 
these  beautiful  tales,  world-wide  in  reputation,  comes  with  a  rare 
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welcome  to  all  the  lovers  of  choice  light  literature.  The  style  is 
pure,  fresh  and  full  of  feeling,  and  the  plots  are  perennial  in  inter- 
est. This  volume  contains  Undine,  The  Two  Captains,  Aslauga's 
Knight,  and  Sintram  and  his  Companions.  In  the  charmingly  sad 
story  of  the  Knight  who  married  a  wondrous  maid  of  ocean,  and 
was  taught  by  sad  experience  the  error  of  "  uniting  with  other  than 
one's  like,"  what  is  there  more  beautiful  of  its  kind  than  this : — 

41  *  You  must  know,  my  own  love,  that  in  each  element  exists  a 
race  of  beings,  whose  form  scarcely  differs  from  yours,  but  who  very 
seldom  appear  to  mortal  sight.  In  the  flames,  the  wondrous  Sala- 
manders glitter  and  disport  themselves ;  in  the  depths  of  earth 
dwell  the  dry,  spiteful  race  of  Gnomes ;  the  forests  are  peopled  by 
Wood-nymphs,  who  are  also  spirits  of  air;  and  the  seas,  the  rivers, 
and  brooks  contain  the  numberless  tribes  of  Water-sprites.  Their 
echoing  halls  of  crystal,  where  the  light  of  heaven  pours  in,  with 
its  sun  and  stars,  are  glorious  to  dwell  in ;  the  gardens  contain 
beautiful  coral  plants,  with  blue  and  red  fruits ;  they  wander  over 
bright  sea-sands,  and  gay-colored  shells,  among  the  hidden  treasures 
of  the  old  world,  too  precious  to  be  bestowed  on  these  latter  days, 
and  long  since  covered  by  the  silver  mantle  of  the  deep :  many  a 
noble  monument  still  gleams  there  below,  bedewed  by  the  tears  of 
Ocean,  who  garlands  it  with  flowery  sea-weeds  and  wreaths  of 
shells.  Those  that  dwell  there  below,  are  noble  and  lovely  to  be- 
hold, far  more  so  than  mankind.  Many  a  fisherman  has  had  a 
passing  glimpse  of  some  fair  water-nymph,  rising  out  of  the  sea 
with  her  song;  he  would  then  spread  the  report  of  her  apparition, 
and  these  wonderful  beings  came  to  be  called  Uridines.  And  you 
now  see  before  you,  my  love,  an  Undine.' " 
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THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

Cotton  Mather  Vindicated.  The  article  upon  "  Salem  Witch- 
craft," found  in  the  present  number,  was  written  and  printed  before 
Mr.  Pool's  article  upon  "  Cotton  Mather  and  Salem  Witchcraft,"  in 
the  "  North  American,"  for  April,  came  to  the  notice  of  the  writer. 
He  is  sorry  that  he  could  not  have  seen  it  earlier, — regarding  it  as 
a  clear  and  complete  vindication  of  Cotton  Mather's  character  and 
reputation,  from  the  injurious  aspersions  that  have  been  cast  upon 
them.  We  feel  convinced,  upon  reading  Mr.  Pool's  article,  that 
Mather  has  been  most  unjustly  and  cruelly  maligned,  as  to  the 
share  he  had  in  the  witchcraft  proceedings  at  Salem. 

He  was  not  the  prime  mover  and  instigator  in  the  fearful  scenes 
that  then  occurred,  as  he  has  been  commonly  represented  to  have 
been,  and  as  is  now  generally  supposed. 

We  are  ready  to  retract  every  injurious  admission  we  have  made 
to  this  effect.  Wo  confess  that  we  have  been  misled  by  Mr. 
Upham'8  opinion  of  the  case,  and  the  concurring  opinions  of  other 
historians. 

We  think  Mr.  Pool  has  shown,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  Mr.  Up- 
ham  has  been  blinded  by  prejudice,  or  some  other  cause,  so  as  to 
have  given  an  unfair  and  erroneous  account  of  Cotton  Mather's 
connection  with  the  witchcraft  business. 

Instead  of  his  being  a  busy  intermeddler  behind  the  scenes,  or 
being  zealously  engaged  throughout  those  transactions  in  inciting 
the  judges  and  magistrates  to  carry  on  their  cruel  work  with  unre- 
lenting vigor,  Mr.  Pool  proves  conclusively  that  Mather  was  among 
the  foremost  of  those  who  diifered  from  the  courts  as  to  the  use  to 
be  made  of  spectral  evidence,  and  earnestly  recommended  that  the 
utmost  caution  and  tenderness  should  be  used  in  the  treatment 
bestowed  upon  the  accused.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  course  of 
the  judges.  He  did  not  agree  with  them  in  their  methods  of 
dealing. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  conduct  throughout  the  whole  affair 
that  was  inconsistent  with  his  character  as  a  Christian  minister, 
unless  it  be  alleged  that  it  was  such  to  fall  in  with  a  delusion  which 
all  the  world  held  in  common  with  him.  He  was,  in  his  bearing 
towards  the  accused,  most  gentle  and  kind,  tender  and  compassion- 
ate^— ministering  to  their  spiritual  and  bodily  wants  with  unwearied 
assiduity  and  cheerful  self-denial. 
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So  far  was  he  from  hounding  on  the  persecution,  and  adding  fuel 
to  the  excitement,  as  Mr.  Upham  represents,  that  the  very  opposite 
is  the  truth.  He  resisted  and  endeavored  to  check  the  excitement, 
with  all  the  force  of  his  influence;  and  when  he  found  himself  pow- 
erless to  resist  it,  he  did  all  he  could  to  mitigate  the  mischiefs 
resulting  from  it. 

Mr.  Pool  holds  Mr.  Upham  chiefly  responsible  for  the  unmerited 
dishonor  which  covers  the  name  and  memory  of  Cotton  Mather. 
He  thinks  that  Mr.  Upham's  early  lectures  upon  the  subject  of 
Salem  Witchcraft.,  published  in  1831,  were  the  source  whence  Ban- 
croft, Lossing,  Elliott,  Quincy  and  other  writers  derived  their- unfa- 
vorable opinions  concerning  Mather  and  the  part  he  took  in  the 
witchcraft  proceedings.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Upham's  condemna- 
tory judgment  of  Cotton  Mather,  published  nearly  forty  years  since, 
may  have  had  such  a  reverberation  in  the  writings  of  others. 

The  thought  reminds  us  of  a  story  told  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. 
One  Dr.  W.  wished  to  try  him  on  common  fame  of  heresy.  Dr. 
Beecher  said  that  this  common  fame  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  himself; 
and  added,  in  illustration,  that  one  wolf  would  howl  upon  the 
mountains  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  impression  that  there  were 
a  dozen. 

So,  possibly,  all  the  defamatory  revelations  about  Cotton  Mather, 
which  fill  the  pages  of  New  England  history,  through  the  writings 
of  a  dozen  authors,  more  or  less,  who  treat  of  the  witchcraft  delu- 
sion, and  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  general  belief  of  man- 
kind, had  but  one  source,  and  that  source  Mr.  Upham.  But,  in  the 
kindness  of  our  feeling  for  him,  on  account  of  the  pleasure  and 
instruction  he  has  afforded  us  through  his  historv,  and  from  our 
confidence  in  his  integrity,  we  are  disposed  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  wrong  done  to  the  reputation  of  Cotton  Mather  upon 
another  person,  and  insist  that  he  was  the  wicked  wolf.  This  per- 
son was  Calef,  a  cotemporary  of  Cotton  Mather,  and  a  personal 
enemy,  who,  soon  after  the  witchcraft  excitement  ended,  endeavored 
to  break  down  Mather's  influence,  by  publishing  a  book,  in  which 
he  accused  him  of  having  taken  an  unseemly  and  disgraceful  part 
in  promoting  the  late  persecutions. 

In  that  book  he  gave  substantially  the  same  account  of  Mather's 
connection  with  the  witchcraft  business,  and  made  nearly  the  same 
charges  against  him  as  appear  in  Mr.  Upham's  historv.  Mr.  Upham 
is  to  be  blamed,  therefore,  not  as  the  original  calumniator,  but  be- 
cause he  did  not  subject  Calef 's  misrepresentations  to  a  more 
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careful  examination.  They  were  not  accepted  as  true  by  the  gen- 
eration in  which  Calef  and  Mather  lived,  and  to  which  he  first 
addressed  them.  They  were,  in  fact,  completely  disproved,  as  Mr. 
Pool  shows,  by  evidence  supplied  from  superior  and  more  credible 
authorities  of  that  day. 

It  is  also  believed  that  a  candid  mind,  one  not  blinded  by  preju- 
dice, might  have  detected  enough  in  Calef 's  book  itself — in  its  quo- 
tations from  Cotton  Mather  and  others — to  refute  the  most  serious 
of  his  charges.  Mr.  Upham  is  only  blameable  for  not  carrying  his 
investigations  far  enough.  He  contented  himself  with  evidence  too 
slight  to  support  the  serious  allegations  made  against  a  person  of 
such  eminence  for  piety  and  learning  as  Mather  was.  He  should 
not  have  repeated  the  accusations  of  an  enemy  against  him,  and 
adopted  them  as  his  own  opinion,  without  giving  to  them  first  a 
most  rigid  examination,  in  the  light  afforded  by  cotemporaneous 
records.  If  he  had  made  such  an  examination,  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  discover  the  utter  falsehood  of  Calefs  statements.  By 
neglecting  to  make  it,  he  has  given  perpetuity  and  a  general  accept- 
ance to  slanders  that  else  would  have  perished  in  oblivion.  Thus 
a  most  cruel  and  unjust  stain  has  rested  upon  the  memory  of  a  good 
man.     Thanks  to  Mr.  Pool,  that  stain  is  now  taken  away ! 


Our  Reply.  "  The  Advance  "  has  the  following  notice  of  the 
leading  article  in  our  January  number,  on  u  The  Rejected  Factors 
of  the  Atonement  " : — 

"  In  a  well-meant  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  in  a  somewhat  elaborate  manner, 
this  article  makes  many  just  criticisms  upon  the  positions,  arguments,  and 
phraseology  of  Dr.  Bushnell.  It  utters,  indeed,  all  the  hard  things  to  which 
one  may  easily  be  prompted  by  the  faulty  passages  of  his  book,  the  severity 
of  his  criticisms  on  the  accepted  church  theories,  and  the  grave  defects  of  his 
own  theory.1  But,  with  all  its  show  of  analysis,  the  article  does  not  make 
such  thorough  and  complete  exhibition  of  the  facts  and  principles  involved  in 
the  various  orthodox  explanations  of  the  atonement,  as  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  relation  of  Dr.  Bushnell  to  them  *  Its  idea  of  substitution  is  at  bottom 
penal,*  though  the  word  is  shrunk  from — penal,  not  in  the  Princeton  sense 
of  a  substituted  sufferer  under  the  same  penalty,  but  of  a  legally  substituted 
sufferer  under  a  substituted  penalty.4  Both  of  these  are  denied  by  self- 
consistent  new  school  theologians.  But  if  atonement  be  brought  out  entirely 
from  under  a  legal  and  penal  philosophy,  it  must  stand  simply  as  an  expedient 
of  moral  government  to  sustain  itself  in  the  exercise  of  mercy  by  other  moral 
forces  substituted  for  the  legal  and  penal.  These  bear  on  the  sinner  not  only 
to  produce  penitence,  but  also  to  justify  to  his  reason  and  conscience  God's 
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«  

character  and  procedure  in  the  matter  of  pardon.'  They  also  bear,  for  the 
latter  purpose,  on  all  holy  beings,  and  subserve  a  universal  design.  There  is 
thus  a  moral  (in  distinction  from  a  legal  and  penal)  theory  of  the  atonement 
— New  School  and  governmental  in  character,*  and  wholly  different  from  Dr. 
Young's  and  the  Broad  Church  views, — with  which  it  can  be  shown  that  Dr. 
Bushnell's  book  is  not  so  entirely  at  variance  as  in  certain  unhappy  passages, 
and  even  in  its  general  drift  and  impression,  it  may  seem  to  be '  We  are  sure 
he  would  affirm  both  of  the  designs  of  atonement  above  stated.**7 

1.  The  two  opening  sentences  above  come  nearer  admitting  that 
Dr.  Bushnell  is  in  error  on  the  subject  of  atonement  than  has  ever 
been  done,  we  believe,  by  the  "  Advance  "  before.  The  two  closing 
sentences  weaken  the  opening  ones. 

2.  The  article  did  not  attempt  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
orthodox  views,  but  of  the  defence  of  Dr.  BushneU^  (in  the  pamph- 
let and  in  the  "  Advance,")  and  of  his  views, — so  far  as  to  show 
that  the  defence  was  ineffectual  and  vapid.  And  this  has  been 
by  numerous  readers — "New  School"  readers — pronounced  both 
"  thorough  and  complete."  The  "  Advance  "  does  not  attempt  to 
show  the  contrary. 

3.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  what  the  writer's  own  "  idea  of  sub- 
stitution "  is.  The  question  was  :  Is  Dr.  Bushnell's  the  evangelical 
idea  ?  Or  does  it  contain  ingredients  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
evangelical  idea,  and  reject  those  which  do?  What  President 
Magouif  s  idea  of  substitution  may  be  is  entirely  a  side  issue. 

4.  The  word  "  legally  "  is  introduced  here  to  make  the  impression 
that  suffering  substituted  for  penalty  is  itself  penal  suffering  as 
much  as  penalty  is.  The  "Advance"  cannot  find  in  the  "Review" 
article  the  slightest  trace  of  the  idea  of  "  legally  "  substituted  suf- 
fering. Christ's  sufferings  are  regarded  as  of  mercy  and  not  of  law. 
And  as  to  the  word  penal,  the  issue  reduces  itself  to  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  the  usage  of  the  English  language.  A  reference  to  our  two 
great  dictionaries  will  suffice.  Worcester  says :  "  Penalty — Pun- 
ishment whether  in  property  or  in  person,  imposed  by  law  or  by 
judicial  decision."  Webster  says  :  "  Penalty — Penal  retribution  ; 
punishment  for  crime  or  offence ;  the  suffering  in  person  or  prop- 
erty which  is  annexed  by  law  or  judicial  decision  to  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  offence,  or  trespass."  Where  did  the  reviewer  represent 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  imposed  by  law  or  judicial  decision?  Will 
the  "  Advance  "  be  good  enough  to  point  out  the  passage  ?  Does 
not  the  editor  know  that  in  correct  usage  he  only  suffers  a  penalty, 
— so  called  with  any  propriety  of  English  speech, — who  is  guilty  of 
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"the  commission  of  a  crime,  offence,  or  trespass?"  Did  he  not 
observe  that  the  reviewer  showed  conclusively  that  even  the 
Princeton  theologians,  while  insisting  on  the  word  penal,  define 
the  suffering  of  Christ  as  something  other  than  penalty  and  substi- 
tuted for  it,  thus  falling  back  on  the  New  England  view  ?  The 
thing  they  define  contradicts  the  word  penal  which  they  apply  to 
it.  New  England  theologians  might  even  deny  that  the  same 
amount  of  suffering  borne  by  another  than  the  guilty  party  could, 
in  the  proper  use  of  language,  be  penal.  They  always  did  deny 
that  Christ's  sufferings,  either  in  kind  or  degree,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  sinners.  They  constitute  a  sacrifice  in  the  place  of  a  pen- 
alty. Law  admits  no  such  substitution ;  it  demands  the  penalty  and 
nothing  else ;  demands  it  of  the  sinner  and  no  one  else.  Substitu- 
tion, in  the  New  England  view,  is  altogether  of  grace.  That  was 
just  what  the  old  phrase  "governmental  expedient"  meant.  The 
"  Advance  "  does  not  seem  to  know  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
a  substitution  in  moral  government  that  is  of  grace,  and  not  legal. 
Whereas  there  is  no  other,  as  any  elementary  treatise  on  law  would 
teach  the  editor  very  quickly.  "A  legally  substituted  sufferer  under 
a  substituted  penalty ! " 

The  fact  is,  the  idea  of  the  article  at  bottom  was,  simply,  that 
both  theories  of  substitution — the  penal  one,  and  that  which  rejects 
the  element  penal,  both  word  and  thing — are  evangelical  and  or- 
thodox, and  that  Dr.  Bushnell  vehemently  contradicts  them  both. 

5.  Here  are  two  sentences  which  are  significant  for  their  omis- 
sions. The  idea  of  substitution  does  not  anywhere  appear !  Either 
the  "Advance"  does  not  hold  it,  or  omits  it  for  the  purpose  of 
comprehending  Dr.  B., — who  denies  it, — among  orthodox  thinkers, 
all  of  whom,  of  all  sects  and  schools  not  only  hold  it,  but  regard  it 
as  the  distinctive,  characteristic  element  in  any  and  every  orthodox 
view.  To  be  sure,  the  "  Advance  "  says  "  moral  forces  substituted 
for  the  legal  and  penal."  But  these  are  "  to  produce  penitence," 
and  "  to  justify  to  (the  sinner's)  reason  and  conscience  God's  char- 
acter and  procedure  in  the  matter  of  pardon.  God's  justification 
in  his  own  eyes, — the  justification  of  the  divine  government  to 
itself, — is  here  ignored.  Moral  forces  justifying  God  to  a  sinner's 
mind  are  all !  Not  a  word  of  the  Person  and  the  Sacrifice  by  which 
this  justification,  even  to  the  sinner  alone,  is  accomplished.  This  is 
bringing  out  the  atonement  "  entirely  from  under  a  legal  and  penal 
philosophy  "  with  a  vengeance ! 

6.  Here  is  an  attempt  to  blur  the  distinctive  meanings  of  "  moral " 
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and  "  governmental."  As  the  sentences  just  previous  endeavor  to 
displace,  with  a  general  view,  the  specific  view  of  substitution,  this 
sentence  attempts  to  displace  the  specific  and  well  settled  meanings 
of  these  two  words  with  general  ones.  In  a  general  sense,  any  kind 
of  atonement  occurring  after  or  under  government  (as  Dr.  B.  once 
admits  Christ's  did,  after  a  futile  attempt  to  relate  it  to  law  before, 
or  independent  of  government,)  is  governmental.  So  every  view 
is  a  moral  view,  in  a  general  sense ;  even  the  penal  one,  for  its 
objects  are  all  moral,  and  relate  to  moral  government.  But  in  a 
perfectly  well  defined  and  established  sense,  the  "  moral "  and  the 
"governmental"  views  of  atonement  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  penal  view  is  one,  the  governmental  is  another,  and  the  moral 
is  the  tertium  quid.  Asserting  this  last  in  opposition  to  both  the 
others,  and  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  them,  Dr.  Bushnell's 
book  is  not  only  "  entirely  at  variance  "  with  them,  and  with  any- 
thing properly  called  atonement,  "  in  certain  unhappy  passages," 
but  "  in  its  general  drift  and  impression "  every  where  and  all 
through. 

7.  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  So  would  Socinus  if  he  were  living.  Make 
your  statement  of  atonement  indefinite  and  inexact  enough,  and 
even  Unitarians  will  accept  it.  Whether  Dr.  Bushnell  would  affirm 
the  bearing  of  the  "moral  forces"  "on  all  holy  beings,"  and  their 
subserving  "  a  universal  design,"  we  doubt ;  remembeiing  all  his 
ridicule  of  the  relation  of  Christ's  sufferings  to  holy  angels  and  other 
worlds.  But  even  Unitarians  will  sny  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  if  you  do  not  ask  them  to  say  that  he 
did  it  as  an  Atoning  Sacrifice  bv  vicarious  substitution.  And  we  see 
no  difficulty  in  Dr.  Bushnell's  affirming  the  eviscerated  and  indeter- 
minate statement  of  the  "Advance,"  which  seems  to  have  been 
constructed  so  as  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  while  denying  persistently 
as  ever  all  that  is  essential  in  the  accepted  view — both  new  school 
and  old.  The  article,  whose  force  the  "  Advance  "  indirectly  en- 
deavors to  break,  was  successful  in  propounding  a  statement  which 
all  evangelical  men  of  all  schools  accept ;  the  "Advance"  may  suc- 
ceed in  framing  one  which  Dr.  Bushnell  and  itself  accept.  The 
achievement  amounts  to  very  little.  It  is,  however,  significant,  that 
the  two  foot-notes  in  the  "  Review,"  in  which  the  logical  trips  of  the 
"Advance"  were  pointed  out,  are  passed  in  silence. 

A  recent  number  of  this  journal  has  a  word  from  a  private  cor- 
respondent, who  praises  the  agency  of  Bushnell's  "God  in  Christ," 
in  turning  him  "  toward  orthodoxy."    That  book  departs  far  less 
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widely  from  the  truth  than  the  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice  " ;  but  even  in 
relation  to  the  influence  of  that  book  it  may  be  asked  how  far 
Uncord  orthodoxy  would  it  turn  a  man  ?  And  how  far  away  from 
it  has  the  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice "  turned  the  (very)  few  who  have 
accepted  its  teachings  ? 

Knack  at  Quoting.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  sermon 
preached  from  the  text,  "  Lot  him  that  stole,  steal,"  (Eph.  iv.  28 ;) 
and  also  of  the  one  addressed  to  people  occupying  high  social  posi- 
tions, from  the  words,  "Top  not,  come  down."     (Matt.  xxiv.  17.) 

We  have  been  reminded  of  these  by  looking  over  "Thomas 
Whittemore'8  One  Hundred  Arguments  for  Universalism."  Notice 
the  following :  Universalism  must  be  true  because,  "Behold,  all 
souls  are  mine.  As  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the 
son  is  mine."  (Ezek.  xviii.  4.)  The  rest  of  the  verse,  "The  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  is  omitted. 

Again  it  must  be  true  "because  God  loves  all  mankind.  'For 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotton  Son.'  (John 
Hi.  16.)  And  as  Jesus  died  for  all  men,  so  God  loves  all  men." 
44  Whosoever  believeth,"  <fcc,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Universalist's 
Bible.  If  anybody  believes  Universalism,  let  him  use  all  fair  argu- 
ments ;  but  garbling  and  perverting  the  Scriptures  are  simply 
contemptible. 

Lop-sided  Teaching.  We  took  up  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Beecher's 
in  the  "Church  Union,"  some  weeks  since,  and  read  it — read  it 
through.  The  text  was,  "God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us," 
&c.  Love  for  those  dissimilar  in  character  to  those  who  love  them, 
was  well  stated  in  the  outset,  and  the  old  distinction  taken  between 
the  love  of  compassion  and  benevolence,  and  the  love  of  congruity 
and  moral  likeness.  We  were  encouraged.  Here  was  something 
like  theology.  The  preacher  had  started  fair,  and  might  go  through 
to  the  end  without  departure  from  the  well  established  principles  of 
evangelical  truth.  We  rather  thought  he  would.  The  body  of  the 
discourse  set  forth  the  fulness  and  power  of  loving  in  God,  and  its 
unselfishness  and  independence  of  any  return  of  love  from  sinners 
— rhetorically,  of  course,  oratorically,  illustratively — but  in  the  main 
as  these  things  have  always  been  held  among  us.  The  first  remark 
in  the  improvement  was  excellent:  "God's  love  stamps  continual 
and  deliberate  wrong-doing  with  the  utmost  hatefulness."  The 
second  was  like  unto  it :  "  A  heart  that  refuses  to  be  corrected  and 
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cleansed  by  God's  love  and  mercy  is  irremediable  w  (incorrigible.) 
Then  came  the  slip,  as  usual.  The  uses  of  pain  for  the  purposes  of 
love  were  suggested.  "  What  we  need  is  not  the  teaching  that  God 
punishes  while  yet  he  is  benevolent ;  but  wo  need  something  to 
teach  us  the  other  side  ;  a  refutation  of  the  (general  and  natural) 
belief  that  God,  while  he  inflicts  pain  for  benevolent  purposes,  is 
yet  a  vindictive  and  an  avenging  God."  We  can  suppose  that  the 
preacher  was  trying  to  displace  some  notion  of  God's  punishing 
benevolently,  in  which  the  penal  element,  or  some  wrath  element 
contained  in  it,  neutralizes  and  overpowers  the  benevolence.  For 
his  remaining  points  were :  there  is  hope  for  the  worst  men,  and 
God  will  hear  the  prayers  of  sinners — not  those  for  purely  selfish 
ends,  but  those  for  moral  relief  and  cure.  But,  in  doing  so,  as  usual, 
he  threw  the  proper  character  and  purposes  of  penalty  in  govern- 
ment quite  away.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley's  weak  leniency  to  blood- 
stained rebels  has  been  termed  political  Universalism.  Mr.  Beecher, 
whose  chief  calling  is  not  politics,  but  pulpit  teaching,  constantly 
slips  into  religious  Cleveland-letterism.  Striking  the  very  highest 
and  strongest  point  in  his  sermon,  he  says :  "  The  infliction  of  pain 
for  the  good  or  for  the  safety  of  those  who  fiave  been  guilty  of  the 
violation  ofknoxcn  laws  (our  Italics)  is  a  part  of  the  decree  of  God 
in  nature  and  the  Bible."  Only  this,  and  nothing  more.  "  It  is 
remedial,  that  is  to  say,  it  should  be,  it  is  designed  to  be,  and  when 
continued  it  is  remedial."  llemedial  only  for  sinners  ?  Possibly, 
we  thought,  he  may  take  more  than  the  narrow  case  of  rebels  into 
his  view  yet,  and  recognize  the  mercifulness  of  pain  in  the  divine 
government  to  wider  and  larger  and  higher  interests.  No.  The 
next  sentences  were :  "JPain  that  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  two  things  cannot  exist  under  the  divine  government.  So  long 
as  pain  can  be  remedial,  benefiting  the  subject,  dissuading  and  ben- 
efiting those  that  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  sinning,  so  long  pain 
is  merciful ;  but,  beyond  that,  the  infliction  of  suflfering  for  the  sake 
of  the  suffering,  is  demoniac." 

This  is  the  old  anti-evangelical  ground  of  the  heretical  reformers, 
the  abusers  of  the  churches,  the  assailants  of  capital  punishment, 
the  abolitionists  of  all  punishment,  the  champions  of  reform  founded 
not  on  God's  truth,  but  human  sentiment.  No  relation  of  penalty 
to  the  good  of  society  recognized ;  no  other  end  save  the  good  of 
the  sinner,— or  demonism ;  nothing  between  these  two,  nothing 
"beyond"  the  first — but  the  last! 

The  preacher  goes  on  to  repeat  his  favorite  and  so  often  reiterated 
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assertion  that  the  character  of  father  in  God  is  greater  and  higher 
than  that  of  king.  "  More  a  father  than  a  king,  for  a  father  is  more 
than  a  king.  Father  is  the  everlasting  generic,  and  swallows  up  in 
itself  all  lower  designations,  and  all  attributes  that  belong  to  them." 
Slightly  mixed  in  logic — (for  which  Mr.  B.  has  profound  contempt) 
— for,  if  king  is  specific,  the  characteristics  of  the  genus  father  are 
in  each  king,  and  more,  viz.,  the  differentia  of  species  besides.*  All 
sorts  of  kings,  too,  belong  to  the  genus  father !  which  contains  more 
than  each  species  in  extension  and  less  in  comprehension.  But  the 
theological  slip  is  worse  than  the  logical  one.  For  father  and  king 
are  each  and  both  mere  analogues  for  the  character  and  relations  of 
God,  who,  as  God,  contains  infinitely  more  than  both  together.  No 
king  ever  rules  with  perfect,  infinite  control  over  every  act,  word, 
and  thought ;  no  father  ever  cared  for  every  interest,  every  moment, 
as  God  does.  The  human  character  and  relations  of  king  grew  out 
of  those  of  father,  naturally  and  historically.  Monarchy  is  the 
earliest  type  of  government.  First  parent,  then  patriarch,  then 
monarch, — that  is  the  order.  First  the  family,  then  the  tribe,  then 
the  nation.  And  as  the  control  over  those  governed  and  cared  for 
grew  more  extensive,  it  must  needs  grow  less  minute.  There  was 
no  change  of  theory  when  the  father  passed  into  the  patriarch,  or 
the  patriarch  into  the  king ;  but  ex  necessitate  ret  there  was  a  dimi- 
nution of  particular  oversight,  and  tender  watchful  providence.  Love 
and  authority,— co-ordinate  from  the  first,— could  but  become  more 
general.  God  is  no  more  a  father  than  he  is  a  king.  He  was  both, 
and  equally  each  from  the  beginning.  In  his  case  there  was  no 
such  historical  progress  from  the  one  into  the  other;  and  each 
analogue  fails  to  do  him  justice.  He  was  always  more  than  king, 
and  just  as  much  more  than  father. .  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  his  escapade 
on  the  atonement,  falls  into  the  same  blunder  with  Mr.  Beecher, 
when  he  asserts  that  all  governmental  analogies  fail  on  that  subject, 
wherefore  he  resorts  to  family  analogies,  which  fail  as  well !  So 
lame  and  crippled  are  the  errors  of  these  brilliant  men  under  the 
touch  of  a  little  sensible  analysis.  And  they  would  hardly  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  exposing  if  they  were  not  constantly  inflicting 
injury  upon  superficial,  undiscriminating  minds,  and  doing  injustice 
to  the  character  of  God  which  they  misrepresent. 


*  Rigg,  in  his  Angelican  Theology,  seems  to  half  see  this  when  he  admits  that  God  is  a 
father,  but  adds:  rt  is  he  not  also,  And  perhaps  more  characteristically,  a  Moral  Governor — 
the  Moral  Governor  of  all  creatures  and  all  worlds?  "  The  characteristics  referred  to  are 
additional  to  the  paternal. 
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Congregationalism's  Progress.  Several  steps  forward  have 
been  taken  by  the  Congregational  Sabbath  School  and  Publishing 
Society.  Dr.  William  Barrows  has  entered  upon  his  work  as  act- 
ing secretary  in  good  earnest,  and  meets  with  approbation  and 
encouragement  from  ministers  and  congregations,  which  will  doubt- 
less ripen  into  abundant  fruit.  He  makes  valuable  suggestions 
about  joining  all  our  interests  and  forces,  West  and  East,  in  the 
general  management  of  the  society,  and  in  giving  it  support  and 
wide  influence.  He  hopes  to  secure  the  holding  of  its  anniversary 
next  year  in  connection  with  the  triennial  meeting  at  Chicago. 
When  this  body  shall  come  to  publish  and  distribute  books  for  our 
whole  denomination,  hymn-books  and  all,  we  shall  certainly  have, 
what  we  have  long  needed,  a  new  and  important  bond  of  sympathy 
and  union,  and  a  large  increase  of  growth  and  power.  We  are 
puzzled  to  know  what  the  "Advance"  means  by  admitting  articles 
— and  such  articles — in  opposition  to  this  society. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  new  agitation  of  the  subject  of  Con- 
gregationalizing  the  American  Tract  Society  (Boston)  is  receiving 
encouragement  from  some  of  our  Baptist  newspapers  and  influential 
men.  We  are  sure  that  their  good  Christian  sense  will  lead  them, 
sooner  or  later,  (may  it  be  sooner,)  to  come  cordially  into  the  move- 
ment, as  the  best  thing  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  best  thing 
for  them  and  us.  How  can  they  object  while  they  give  so  nearly 
all  their  funds  to  their  own  publishing  society ! 

We  also  find  that  the  Congregational  Association  was  never  more 
hopeful  of  speedy  success  in  their  object  than  now.  It  is  thought 
the  importance  of  a  Congregational  building  in  Boston  is  taking 
root  and  growing  with  power  in  the  minds  of  our  wisest  and  ablest 
laymen,  and  that  large  results  must  follow.  We  hope  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  this  important  society  will  be  welded  with  the 
Congregational  Sabbath  School  and  Publishing  Society,  and  that, 
with  the  Tract  Society,  we  shall  have  a  fourfold  cord  which  cannot 
be  broken,  binding  our  whole  Israel  in  mighty  sympathy  and  co- 
operation, taking  possession  of  a  grand  Congregational  house,  and 
gathering  with  it  there  all  our  tribes. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  have  a  week  for  all  our  Congrega- 
tional anniversaries,  holding  them  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
providing  entertainment  under  proper  regulations,  cultivating  a 
general  acquaintance,  and  awakening  a  proper  esprit  de  corpsy  as 
well  as  greater  zeal  and  more  systematic  benevolence  in  the  service 
of  Him  who  for  our  sakes  became  poor.  May  such  a  week  dawn 
on  our  eyes  speedily. 
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Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  We  arc  glad  that  this 
institution,  so  essential  to  complement  our  system  for  supplying 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  is  experiencing  a  quickened  and  cheerful 
turn  in  its  affairs.  They  now  have  an  earnest,  organizing  financial 
agent  with  a  long  head,  a  stout  heart,  and  indomitable  persistance. 
The  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Seminary  are  to  hold  a  re-union,  in 
connection  with  the  approaching  anniversary,  June  9th.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pastoral  Union,  at  1 1-2  o'clock,  P.M.,  will  be  followed 
at  3  o'clock  by  a  meeting  of  the  alumni  and  friends  for  short  speeches 
and  social  intercourse.  Tea  at  6  o'clock,  and  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  an  address  by  Rev.  Walter  Clarke,  D.  D.,  of  Buffalo. 

The  hospitality  of  friends  in  Hartford  will  be  extended  to  visitors. 


Strong  Faith  in  Webster.  Our  minister  to  England,  and  our 
great  historian,  Mr.  John  L.  Motley,  says : — 

"  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  has  been,  in  common  with  other  great 
lexicons  of  the  English  language,  one  of  my  daily  companions. 

"My  testimonial  to  its  erudition,  the  accuracy  of  its  definitions,  and  to  the 
vast  etymological  research  by  which  it  has  been  enriched  through  the  labors 
recently  bestowed  upon  it,  can  hardly  be  of  much  value,  sustained  as  the  book 
is  in  world-wide  reputation,  by  so  general  an  approbation ;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  thus  expressing  my  sense  of  its  merits.' 
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Article  I. 

TIIE  GREEK  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS 
EDITED  BY  THE  "AMERICAN  BIBLE  UNION." 

Tiie  province  of  the  textual  critic  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
the  translator.  The  one  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
other.  It  is  one  thing  to  determine,  in  the  light  of  evidence,  what 
constitutes  the  original  text  of  Scripture,  and  a  wholly  different 
thing  to  transfer  the  meaning  of  that  text  to  another  language. 
The  textual  critic  occupies  himself  solely  with  the  former  service ; 
the  translator  is  devoted  simply  to  the  latter.  Accordingly,  the 
work  of  the  translator  cannot  properly  be  commenced  until  that  of 
the  critical  editor  has  been  finished. 

The  American  Bible  Union  claims  to  have  performed  both  these 
offices.  Before  attempting  to  translate  the  New  Testament,  it 
professes  to  have  "  critically  edited  the  received  Greek  text,"  and 
to  have  "  corrected  its  known  errors."  It  thus  assumes,  that  both 
these  departments  of  labor  lie  within  its  own  range  of  legitimate 
service,  and  that  its  servants  are  fully  competent  to  determine  alike 
what  is  Scripture,  and  how  the  text  of  Scripture  can  be  most  faith- 
fully rendered  into  English. 

The  validity  of  this  claim,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  work  of  trans* 
lation,  has  been  already  sufficiently  tested.    It  is  proposed,  in  the 
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present  article,  to  subject  to  a  crucial  test  the  validity  of  the  other 
and  equally  important  claim.  The  inquiry  will  be  instituted, 
whether  the  text  actually  adopted  by  the  revisers  is  that  which 
the  highest  critical  authority  has  sanctioned. 

By  assuming  to  determine  what  constitutes  the  inspired  text, 
and  by  announcing  that  the  scholars  to  whom  this  work  was 
intrusted  were  "the  most  competent  of  the  day,"  the  Bible  Union 
has  ascribed  to  its  servants  equality  of  rank,  as  textual  critics,  with 
those  whom  the  world  acknowledges  as  masters  in  this  department. 
Nothing  higher  can  be  claimed  for  Lachmann,  Tischendor£  and 
Tregellcs,  than  is  claimed  for  these  revisers.  A  life  devoted  to 
this  single  department  of  labor — textual  criticism ;  long  and  weary 
years  of  laborious  training  for  this  difficult  and  peculiar  form  of 
service;  decades  of  years  employed  exclusively  in  the  collection 
and  collation  of  manuscripts,  in  the  comparison  of  versions,  in  the 
deciphering  of  texts,  and  in  the  sifting  of  evidence — all  this  is  set 
aside  as  of  little  account.  A  few  scholars,  prosecuting  this  work  in 
connection  with  other  and  conflicting  labors,  can — as  it  is  assumed 
—determine  quite  as  well,  what  constitutes  the  text  of  Scripture, 
as  can  these  to  whose  supremacy  scholars  of  all  lands  delight  to 
bow,  and  upon  whom  the  gaze  of  the  world  is  fixed,  as  upon  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  a  small,  but  brilliant,  constellation. 

And  here,  for  the  information  of  those  whose  attention  has  not 
been  specially  directed  to  the  history  of  textual  criticism,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
this  department  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  three  scholars  whose  names  have  just  been  given.  Of  these, 
the  first  has  finished  his  earthly  labors.  The  other  two,  with 
patience  and  perseverance  above  all  praise,  are  still  prosecuting 
their  noble  work.  Tischendorf  is  giving  to  the  public,  in  his  eighth 
critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  the  results  of  his 
maturest  thoughts,  and  latest  and  most  fruitful  researches.  About 
two-fifths  of  the  Testament  have  already  been  published.  Tregelles, 
amid  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  nature,  induced  by  the  pecu- 
liarly trying  service  to  which  his  eyes  have  been  subjected,  is  carry- 
ing steadily  forward,  and  with  the  assured  hope  of  completing  at 
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no  very  distant  day — as  we  are  told — that  revision  of  the  Greek 
text  which,  above  and  before  every  other  labor  of  his  toilsome  and 
eminently  useful  life,  seems  destined  to  make  his  name  immortal. 
He  has  already  published  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  Testa- 
ment. 

So  long  as  the  labors  of  these  editors  remain  thus  incomplete,  no 
man,  or  body  of  men,  can  wisely,  or  safely,  attempt  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  Testament  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  generally 
accepted,  and  will  prove  permanently  reliable.  Not  until  Tischen- 
dorf  and  Tregellcs  shall  have  given  to  their  critical  texts  the  com- 
pleteness which  the  narrower  range  of  Lachmann's  investigations 
enabled  him  to  give  to  his  work,  can  the  way  be  said  to  be  prepared 
for  a  popular  Greek  text,  such  as  may  be  employed  by  scholars  in 
attempting,  successfully,  a  revision  of  our  common  version.  A 
translation  of  some  text  may  be  successfully  made ;  but  the  text 
itself  may  subsequently  be  found  incorrect,  and  thus  the  translation 
be  rendered— just  so  far — worthless.  Any  translation  made  in  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  text  can,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  prove  to  be  only  a  contribution  towards  a  final  revision.  Ab- 
solute certainty  in  regard  to  every  portion  of  the  text  will  probably 
never  be  had ;  and  it  is  not  essential.  It  may,  however,  be  safely 
assumed,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  popular  text  may 
be  prepared  whose  substantial  accuracy  no  future  researches  and 
discoveries  will  materially  affect.  Such  a  text  may  be  constructed 
from  the  three  texts — when  completed — of  which  we  are  now  writ- 
ing. Emendations  of  the  received  text  in  which  these  three  critical 
editors  agree,  may  be  regarded  as  of  unquestionable  propriety.  In 
cases  where  they  differ,  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  majority  might 
properly  be  allowed  to  rule. 

If  these  principles  are  sound,  it  follows,  that  any  revision  of  the 
New  Testament  for  popular  and  permanent  use  is,  at  the  present 
time,  premature.  It  follows  equally,  that  any  attempt  to  edit  the 
Greek  text  in  anticipation  of  the  completed  labors  of  the  three 
editors  already  named,  and  except  under  their  guidance,  and  in 
deference  to  their  joint  decisions,  is  simply  presumptuous.  The 
critical  editing  of  the  text  must  precede  the  work  of  revision ;  and 
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a  popular  text  cannot  bo  had  before  the  completed  labors  of  Tis- 
chendorf  and  Tregcllea,  in  connection  with  those  of  Lachmann, 
shall  have  effectually  prepared  the  way.  It  follows  also  from  these 
premises,  that  revisions  designed  for  common  use,  and  prepared 
under  existing  circumstances,  are  calculated  to  destroy  the  faith  of 
all  unlearned  readers  in  every  version  of  Scripture.  What  the 
common  mind  demands,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  mean- 
ing of  God's  Word  is,  something  that  will  abide  when  generations 
pass  away ;  something  which  cannot  be  superseded,  nor  even  essen- 
tially modified,  by  later  studies ;  something  on  which  to  rest  with 
implicit  faith.  With  no  sure  foundation  for  its  faith,  the  common 
mind  can  find  no  repose.  It  knows  not  what  to  believe.  It  incurs 
the  danger  of  falling  into  the  abyss  of  hopeless  unbelief. 

And  here  is  suggested  one  fatal  objection  to  the  revised  Testa- 
ment. Being  premature,  and  liable  in  each  successive  edition  to  be 
changed,  it  gives  to  the  public  no  sure  ground  on  which  to  stand. 
The  reader  can  have  no  confidence,  that  the  translation  which  is 
laid  before  him  at  one  time,  with  the  assurance  that  "  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  inspired  text"  has  been  given,  will  not  be  super- 
seded, in  a  few  months,  or  years,  by  another  translation  from  the 
same  hands,  yet  differing  widely  from  the  first.  And  he  will  natu- 
rally expect,  that  a  third  issue  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  same 
revisers,  will  differ  no  less  widely  from  the  second.  He  will,  conse- 
quently, lose  confidence  in  all  versions,  and  not  improbably  may 
refuse  to  accept  any. 

And  this  is  precisely  the  position  in  which  the  reader  of  the 
revised  Testament  is  placed  by  its  successive  editions.  The  two 
are  so  dissimilar  that  they  cannot  even  be  used  together.  The 
changes  of  all  descriptions  introduced  into  the  second  edition  (1867,) 
mount  up  to  thousands.  They  are  so  numerous  and  important  as 
to  involve  the  necessity  of  an  entire  withdrawal  from  the  public  of 
the  first  issue.  That  edition  (1865,)  "was  the  best  result  of  fifteen 
years  of  labor.  And  yet,  the  two  years  following  gave  occasion  for 
a  new  edition  with  thousands  of  alterations.  And  now  again,  at 
the  end  of  another  short  cycle  of  two  years,  still  a  third  issue  is 
called  for,  with  thousands  of  additional  changes. 
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In  this  state  of  the  facts,  the  public  are  naturally  asking,  When 
shall  we  see  the  end  of  this  trifling  with  the  inspired  Word? 
When  will  a  translation  be  given  to  us  which  will  stand?  When 
shall  we  know  that  we  arc  reading  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit,  and 
not  the  mere  shifting  opinions  of  men  ? 

The  answer  is  at  hand:  Never,  so  long  as  the  Greek  text  is 
neither  properly  edited,  nor  accurately  translated!  Never,  until 
those  whose  business  it  is  Bhall  have  passed  judgment  upon  the 
text,  and  those  who  are  fully  competent  to  the  service,  and  who 
perform  it  with  no  sectarian  aim,  shall  have  faithfully  rendered  that 
text  into  our  own  language.  Never,  until  a  revision  is  attempted 
on  such  a  basis  as  to  secure  the  confidence,  and  command  the  co- 
operation of  Christian  scholars  irrespective  of  sect  or  country. 

But  we  are  wandering  too  far  from  the  immediate  purpose  of  this 
article  as  already  explained. 

It  will  contribute  materially  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  work  of  the  revisers,  alike  as  critical  editors  and  as  trans- 
lators, i£  before  subjecting  them  directly  to  the  test  proposed,  we 
first  show  how  they  have  rendered  the  Greek  in  certain  passages 
where  the  text  is  not  in  dispute.  It  will  be  easy  to  demonstrate, 
that  they  have  misrepresented  the  inspired  text  by  apparently 
translating  words  which  are  not  found  in  the  original,  and  again, 
by  neglecting  to  translate  words  which  are  found  in  it,  while,  in 
neither  the  one  case,  nor  the  other,  have  they  apprized  the  reader 
of  the  addition,  or  the  omission. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  common  version  of  Scripture  will  not 
need  to  be  reminded,  that  the  words  printed  in  Italics,  have  no 
expressed  equivalent  in  the  original  Greek,  but  are  supplied  by  the 
translator.  Often  these  words  arc  clearly  implied  in  the  context, 
or  in  the  peculiar  idioms  of  the  Greek  language.  Sometimes  they 
are  quite  conjectural.  In  either  case,  their  absence  from  the  Greek 
text  should  be  made  known  to  the  reader.  lie  should  be  able  to 
see,  at  a  glance  of  the  eye,  whether  he  is  reading  a  translated  word, 
or  one  which,  for  some  real  or  supposed  necessity,  has  been  sup- 
plied. He  is  thus  not  merely  apprized  of  the  the  fact  of  an  addition 
actually  made,  but  is  enabled  to  exercise  some  judgment  for  himself 
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in  respect  to  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  addition.  He  is 
thus  placed,  if  a  non-classical  reader,  in  a  position  of  command,  in 
reference  to  the  translation,  one  step  nearer  to  the  position  of  a 
Greek  scholar.  lie  is  allowed  a  glimpse  of  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, a  translation  from  which  he  is  reading.  He  is  granted  a 
right  of  judgment — a  sort  of  personal  privilege  of  insight — which 
he  can  justly  claim. 

This  privilege,  which  is  freely  conceded  to  every  reader  of  the 
common  version,  is  generally  withheld  by  the  revisers.  We  say 
"  generally,"  because  in  a  few  instances,  especially  in  the  Epistles 
and  the  Revelation,  the  supplied  words  are  indicated  by  brackets. 
But  brackets  are  also  applied,  in  the  revised  Testament,  to  quite  a 
different  use,  namely,  to  inclose  words  and  clauses  whose  genuine- 
ness is  doubtful.  Accordingly,  since  brackets  are  thus  made 
to  perform  two  entirely  distinct  offices,  the  reader  is  in  doubt, 
— provided  no  explanation  is  given, — which  of  the  two  is  assigned 
to  them  in  any  given  instance.  Thus,  in  Rom.  11:  6,  we  read: 
"  [But  if  of  works,  it  is  no  longer  grace ;  otherwise,  work  is  no 
longer  work]?"  and  a  foot-note  is  added,  stating  that  "Ancient 
copies  omit  the  words  in  brackets?  Again,  in  I.  Cor.  11 :  10,  we 
read :  "  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  [the  token  of] 
authority  on  her  head,  because  of  the  angels."  But  here,  no  remark 
being  added  explanatory  of  the  brackets,  the  inference  is  natural, 
and  can  scarcely  be  avoided,  that  they  perform  the  same  office  as 
before,  and  indicate  words  which  are  wanting  in  ancient  copies,  but 
which  are  found  in  those  of  later  date.  The  Greek  scholar — pro- 
vided his  critical  text  is  at  hand — will  see  that  this  inference  is  a 
false  one,  and  that  the  words  in  question  are  supplied  on  no  higher 
authority  than  that  of  the  translator. 

Commonly,  however,  the  revisers  do  not  in  any  way  indicate  the 
supplied  words.  Commonly,  the  reader  is  led  to  suppose,  that 
every  word  which  he  is  reading,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  original. 
A  false  impression  is  thus  conveyed.  And  this  impression  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that,  in  some  cases,  supplied  words  are 
specially  designated. 

Now  we  take  the  ground  distinctly,  that,  in  a  version  of  the 
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New  Testament  designed  for  popular  use,  every  supplied  ward 
should  be  clearly  indicated.  There  should  be  no  room  for  a  false 
inference  like  that  just  referred  to.  The  reader  should  never  be 
left  in  doubt  whether  he  has  before  him  the  words  of  inspiration, 
or  those  of  mere  human  opinion.  The  case  would  be  different  in 
a  version  designed  only  for  scholars.  They  can  judge  for  them- 
selves. They  can  observe  independently.  They  are  in  little  dan- 
ger  of  being  misled  by  readings  which  are  merely  presumptive. 
And  yet,  such  scholars  are  so  few  in  comparison  with  those  who 
can  lay  no  claim  to  this  thorough  independence  of  judgment,  that, 
even  in  a  version  designed  only  for  the  learned,  it  would  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  in  the  translator,  to  indicate  what  has,  and  what 
has  not,  an  exact  equivalent  in  the  original. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  show,  that  this  essential  characteristic 
of  a  version  for  popular  use,  has  been — as  a  rule — disregarded  by 
the  "Bible  Union."  Accordingly,  we  proceed  to  present  a  few, 
oat  of  many,  examples  of— 

Words  supplied  by  the  Revisers,  but  without  Intimation 
to  the  Reader. 

Matt.  3:9:  "  We  have  Abraham  for  [our]  *  father."  19 :  19 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  [thy]  mother."  21 :  46 :  "  And  they  sought 
(gyiourre?)  to  lay  hold  of  him,  [but]  feared  the  multitudes." 
23 :  34 :  "  and  [some]  of  them  ye  will  lull  and  crucify,  and  [some] 
of  them  ye  will  scourge  in  your  synagogues."  Cf.  2  John  vs.  4 : 
u  I  have  found  of  thy  children."  The  Greek  is  the  same  in  the 
two  passages.  Why  should  the  reader  be  allowed  to  infer  that  it 
is  different  ?  And  why  should  he  be  taught,  that  the  word  "  some  " 
belongs  equally  to  the  text  of  Rom.  11 :  14,  where  the  Greek  is : 
Tird;  i(  afow:  "some  of  them,"  and  of  the  passage  before  us,  in 
which  the  word  *»*";  (some)  is  wanting. 

Mark  3:8:  "Arise,  [and  come]  into  the  midst."  These  words 
are  not  merely  a  gratuitous  addition  to  the  text  but  a  dead  weight 
upon  it.  6:43:  "And  they  took  up  fragments  filling  twelve 
baskets,  and  [part]  of  (&n6)  the  fishes."    Is  this  the  meaning? 

*  The  supplied  wordi  will  be  enclosed  in  brackets. 
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The  meaning  of  the  expression,  "part  of  the  fishes,"  is,  some  of  the 
fishes.  Yet  there  were  bat  two  before  the  "five  thousand  men" 
had  been  fed.  Probably  the  revisers  intended  to  say:  parts 
(fragments,  remnants)  of  the  fishes.  But  this  is  not  what  they  do 
say.  10 :  40 :  "But  to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  or  on  the  left,  is  not 
mine  to  give,  but  [is]  for  them  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared." 
The  revisers,  by  supplying  the  word  "is,"  but  without  an  intima- 
tion that  this  word  is  wanting  in  the  original,  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  settle  definitively  just  what  must  be  added  to  com- 
plete the  construction.  The  common  version  is :  "  but  it  shall  be 
given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared."  Winer  (N.  T.  Gram., 
Thayer's  Ed.,  p.  451)  says :  So&fyercu  (it  shall  be  given),  bor- 
rowed from  Jourai,  is  to  be  repeated  after  uXXd  (but). 

Luke  19 : 4 :  "because  by  that  [way]  he  was  to  pass  through." 
Here  the  preposition  #«k  (by),  though  rejected  by  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles,  is  retained,  and  is  translated  "by," 
when  standing  alone,  and  "  through,"  when  found  in  composition 
with  the  verb  "pass"  (<Wp/ea#cn).  In  Matt.  12:43,  precisely  the 
same  form  of  expression  is  translated:  "he  goes  through  dry 
places." 

John  4 :  35 :  "  Do  ye  not  say,  that  there  are  yet  four  months, 
and  [then]  comes  the  harvest?"  Compare  with  this  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  Greek :  and  the  harvest  cometh.  Why  encumber 
the  text  by  the  word  "then"?  Why  is  this  word  needed  any 
more  in  English  than  in  the  Greek?  Why  so  translate  as  to 
convey  the  impression — nay,  distinctly  teach — that  it  is  found  in 
the  Greek?  15:18:  "If  the  world  hates  you,  ye  know  that  it 
has  hated  me  before  [it  hated]  you."  This  may  be  the  thought  of 
the  passage,  but  it  is  not  its  construction.  $/*&*  (you)  at  the  end, 
is  not  under  the  same  regimen  with  "me,"  or  with  the  preceding 
"you."  The  Greek  is:  me  before  you.  And  what  more  is 
needed  ?  Why  should  the  translator  go  out  of  his  way,  not  only 
to  add  to  the  text,  but  to  introduce  a  false  construction? 

Acts  10  :  17 :  "behold,  the  men  who  were  sent  from  Cornelius, 
having  made  inquiry  for  Simon's  house,  [came  and]  stood  before 
the  gate."    A  more  perfectly  gratuitous  addition  to  the  inspired 
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text  than  this,  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  It  does  not  even  throw 
light  upon  the  passage;  for  none  is  needed.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  authority  for  this  addition;  and  yet  the  English 
reader  is  left  to  infer,  that  the  words  "came  and"  constitute 
a  part  of  the  text  just  as  truly  as  any  other  words  in  the  verse 
or  chapter.  13  :  34 :  "I  will  give  to  you  the  holy,  the  sure 
[promises]  of  David."  This  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  the  proper 
Word  to  be  supplied.  The  rendering  of  the  common  version: 
"  mercies  of  David,"  is  quite  as  probably  the  true  meaning,  and  is 
free  from  the  ambiguity  which  attaches  to  the  revised  rendering. 
u  Promises  of  David  "  may  mean  promises  made  either  to  David  or 
by  him.  22 :  26 :  "  The  centurion  hearing  it,  [he]  went  and  told  the 
chief  captain."  What  possible  motive  could  a  translator  have  for  . 
adding  this  dead  weight  to  the  text?  It  throws  no  additional 
light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  verse,  it  obstructs  the  even  flow  of 
the  language,  it  suggests  a  false  construction  of  the  word  "centu- 
rion," and  is,  therefore,  a  bald  interpolation. 

Rom.  5:18:  "as  through  one  trespass  [judgment  came]  upon 
all  men  unto  condemnation ;  so  also  through  one  righteous  act  [the 
free  gift  came]  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life."  Here  are 
six  words  inserted  in  a  single  verse  without  an  intimation  that  they 
are  wanting  in  the  Greek.  Are  not  these  words  just  as  truly  mere 
additions  as  the  words,  "caused  it,"  in  Acts  24:18:  "Amidst 
which  they  found  me  purified  in  the  temple,  not  with  a  crowd,  nor 
with  tumult ;  but  certain  Jews  from  Asia  [caused  it]  ?  "  Yet,  in  this 
last  verse,  the  brackets  are  taken  from  the  revised  Testament ;  as 
though,  among  all  the  examples  thus  far  introduced,  this  was  the 
only  case  of  addition  to  the  text! 

11:2:  "  Know  ye  not  what  the  Scripture  says  in  [the  story  of] 
Elijah  ? "  Something  may  be  needed  by  way  of  addition  to  this 
concise  form  of  expression,  "  in  Elijah,"  to  make  the  meaning  as 
dear  in  English  as  it  is  in  Greek ;  but  the  translator  should  by  no 
means  convey  the  impression,  that  the  added  words  belong  to  the 
text.  The  reader  should  be  distinctly  apprized,  that  they  are  intro- 
duced purely  in  the  way  of  elucidation.  Being  a  mere  uninspired 
addition,  they  may  not  be  most  fitly  chosen.    Some  other  words 
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may  be  equally  appropriate,  or  even  more  bo.  Thus,  the  expres- 
sion, "the  story  of,"  is  quite  infelicitous,  because  the  word  "story" 
'  is  now  most  frequently  employed  to  denote  a  fictitious  narrative — 
a  mere  story.  Its  primary,  etymological,  and  dignified  meaning- 
history — is  quite  overborne  by  its  secondary  and  familiar  accepta- 
tion. Hence,  the  expression,  "the  story  of  Elijah,"  is  ambiguous. 
It  would  more  probably  be  received,  as  in  common  and  colloquial 
speech — in  the  tale  of  Elijah — than  in  the 'sense  probably  intended, 
namely,  the  history  ofj  or,  the  life  of,  or,  the  narrative  of,  Elijah. 
Either  of  these  explications  is  preferable  to  the  one  actually  adopted. 

11:14:  "if  by  any  means  I  may  provoke  to  emulation  [those 
who  are]  my  flesh."  This  addition  impairs  materially  the  force  of 
the  concise  and  terse  form  of  expression  adopted  by  the  sacred 
writer.  Why  not  allow  Paul  to  say  just  what  he  does  say :  my 
flesh,  or,  my  own  flesh  ?  Why  deny  him  the  use  of  his  own  meta- 
phors ?  Why  exchange  the  province  of  a  translator  for  that  of  an 
interpreter?  Why  attempt  an  elucidation  of  the  text  without 
apprizing  the  reader  of  this  purpose  ?— without  informing  him  that 
he  is  reading  uninspired  words  ? 

15  :  18 :  "For  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  the  things  which 
Christ  wrought  not  through  me,  [to  bring]  the  Gentiles  to  obedi- 
ence.9' Here,  the  added  words  change  the  construction,  and  greatly 
weaken  the  force  of  the  passage.  The  Greek  is :  elg  toaxoty  i&v&y : 
for,  or,  in  order  to,  the  obedience  of  the  Gentiles — a  concise,  but 
perfectly  intelligible  expression.  Why  not  allow  Paul  to  write  as 
he  thought  best  ?  Why  attempt  to  improve  his  style  ?  Why  di- 
lute his  language  to  the  capacity  of  children  ?  Why  interpret  rather 
than  translate? 

I.  Cor.  11 :  10 :  "For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  [the 
token  of]  authority  on  her  head."  Here,  the  brackets  are  taken 
from  the  revised  Testament ;  but,  in  making  this  addition  to  the 
text,  the  revisers  again  take  the  place  of  interpreters,  and  suggest 
a  false  construction  of  the  Greek.  "  Authority "  (IZovala*)  is  the 
direct  object  of  the  verb  "  have."  Consequently,  the  only  possible 
way  of  introducing,  without  violating  the  Greek  construction,  the 
interpretation  which  the  revisers  have  here  attempted,  would  be, 
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to  translate  and  interpret  thus :  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman 
to  have  authority  [to  wit,  a  token  of  it]  on  her  head."  But  what 
translator,  unless  an  avowed  paraplirast,  would  presume  thus  to 
unite  and  confound  interpretation  and  translation  ? 

14 : 2 :  "  For  he  that  speaks  in  an  [unknown]  tongue."  This 
addition  of  the  word  "  unknown  "  occurs  six  times  in  this  chapter. 
In  every  instance,  the  addition  is  strictly  of  the  nature  of  interpre- 
tation. The  added  word  is  not  even  implied  in  the  Greek,  which 
literally  rendered  is :  he  that  speaketh  in  (or  with)  a  tongue  (or 
language).  This  rendering  is  just  as  intelligible  as  the  Greek  itself. 
It  just  as  little  requires  the  addition  of  the  word  "  unknown "  as 
docs  the  Greek.  To  make  such  an  addition  to  the  text  is  as  gratu- 
itous in  the  one  language,  as  it  would  be  in  the  other.  It  is  as 
unbecoming  in  a  mere  translator,  as  it  would  be  in  a  textual  critic. 
If  the  word  in  question  is  added  by  way  of  interpretation, — as  in 
the  common  version, — by  all  means  let  the  reader  be  informed  that 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  text, 

15 :  23 :  "afterward  they  who  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.  Then 
[comes]  the  end,  when  he  delivers  up  the  kingdom,"  &c.  This 
case  is  like  several  others  already  noticed,  in  which  the  revisers 
have  not  only  supplied  a  word  without  intimation  of  the  fact,  but 
have,  in  so  doing,  taken  upon  themselves  to  settle  definitively  what 
the  supplied  word  must  be.  Now  the  simple  truth  is,  that  there 
is — to  say  the  least — no  better  reason  for  supplying  the  verb  to 
come  than  the  verb  to  be;  nor  yet,  for  putting  the  verb,  whichever 
is  introduced,  in  the  present  tense  rather  than  the  future.  It  is 
just  as  well  to  say :  Then  is,  or,  then  will  be,  the  end,  as,  "  Then 
comes  the  end."  Let  the  added  word  be  put  in  Italics, — as  it  is 
in  the  common  version, — and  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself 
whether  the  verb  and  the  tense  are  fitly  chosen.  Let  it  stand  as 
it  does  in  the  revised  Testament,  and  he  has  no  alternative  but  to 
suppose  that  the  word  "  comes "  is  a  part  of  the  Greek  text,  just 
as  truly  as  any  other  word  in  the  verse. 

I.  Tim.  3  :  11 :  "[Their]  wives  in  like  manner  [must  be]  grave." 
Here,  the  brackets  are  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  revised 
Testament ;  in  the  other  case,  they  are  our  own.    But  why  this 
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discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  revisers?  TJio  two  additions  are 
strictly  such,  and  should  be  so  represented.  It  is  in  vain  to  plead 
that  "must  be"  is  supplied  from  the  context  (for,  vs.  7) ;  for,  the 
word  "their,"  also,  and  equally,  is  cither  implied  in  the  context,  or 
it  is  added  in  the  way  of  interpretation.  If  the  former,  there  is  no 
more  necessity  of  inclosing  this  word  in  brackets,  than  there  is  in 
any  other  case  of  addition  to  the  text ;  if  the  latter,  then  does  the 
translator  become,  just  so  far,  a  mere  paraphrast. 

But  we  forbear  to  multiply  examples  of  this  cardinal  fault.  Many 
more  are  at  hand ;  but  they  point  in  the  same  directions,  and  lead 
to  the  same  conclusions,  with  those  already  adduced.  Were  there 
no  others  but  these,  and  could  it  be  shown  that  in  every  other  par- 
ticular the  revisers  had  faithfully  followed  some  well  approved  text, 
this  one  fundamental  error  would  prove  utterly  fatal  to  their  Testa- 
ment. 

In  this  connection,  some  mention  should  be  made  of  another 
fault  directly  the  opposite  of  the  one  just  developed.  The  revisers 
have  not  only  in  numerous  instances  added  to  the  inspired  text,  but 
in  some  cases  they  have  subtracted  from  it  They  have  entirely 
disregarded  some  words,  translating  precisely  as  though  those  words 
were  wanting  in  the  text. 

Here  might  be  adduced,  in  illustration,  the  numerous  passages  in 
which  the  double  negative,  ot  fi*h  is  translated  precisely  as  though 
only  one  of  these  particles  was  expressed.  Very  seldom,  if  ever, 
do  the  revisers  indicate  the  intensive  force  of  this  expression. 
Almost  invariably  they  render  it:  "not."  The  true  meaning:  by 
no  means,  in  no  wise,  minime>  ncquaquam^  profecto  non,  nuUo 
modo,  is  generally — perhaps  I  might  say,  universally — discarded. 
Thus,  in  Matt.  5 :  18,  the  rendering  is:  "For  verily  I  say  to  you, 
till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  not  (otf  pfy 
pass,  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled."  Common  version :  "  shall 
in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law."  But  this  defect  need  not  be  empha- 
sized. There  are  other  cases  of  entire  disregard  of  certain  words 
which  are  more  important  and  indubitable. 

Matt.  13 :  28,  29 :  "  He  said  to  them."  Greek :  But  he  (6  **)  said 
to  them.    "The  servants  said  to  him.'9    Greek:  But  the  servants 
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(ol  di  dovlot)  say  to  Jiira.  "  He  said :  Nay,  lest  while  ye  gather  up 
the  darnel"  Greek:  But  he  (4  di)  saith :  Nay,  Ac.  This  omission, 
may  appear  to  non-classical  readers  a  very  unimportant  matter.  To 
such,  we  commend  the  remarks  of  Winer  (N.  T.  Gram.,  Thayer's 
Ed.,  p.  450,)  on  "interchange  of  particles.'9  He  says:  "Wherever 
the  apostles  use  a  &i  they  have  always  thought  somehow  of  a  but." 
*  *  «  How  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  actually  used  for 
when  they  intended  to  say  but,  or  but  when  they  should  have  writ- 
ten/or." *  *  u  As  the  unlimited  interchange  of  conjunctions  is  a 
pure  fiction,  so  too  is  the  notion  that  they  are  weakened;  according 
to  which  even  the  more  forcible  particles,  as  for%  buty  are  repre- 
sented as  being  quite  superfluous  or  mere  particles  of  transition.'1 
"Quite  superfluous;99  this  is  precisely  the  manner  in  which  the 
particle  di  (but)  is  treated  in  the  passages  before  us — as  of  abso- 
lutely no  account. 

21 : 1 :  "And  when  they  drew  near  to  Jerusalem,  and  came  to 
Bethphage,  at  the  Mount  of  the  Olives,  Jesus  sent  forth  two  disci- 
ples, saying  to  them,99  Ac.  Greek :  then  (j6u)  Jesus  sent  forth  two 
disciples. 

Mark  6:16:  "But  Herod  hearing  of  it,  stud:  John,  whom  I 
beheaded,  is  risen  from  the  dead.99  Greek:  John  whom  I  be- 
headed 1  this  [man],  or  he  (o&ro;),  has  risen  from  the  dead. 

Luke  1:18:  "  and  my  wife  is  far  advanced  in  years.99  Greek :  in 
her  (atf rij;)  days.  24 :  27 :  "  And  beginning  from  Moses,  and  all 
the  prophets.99  Greek :  from  Moses,  and  from  (cfao)  all  the  proph- 
ets. The  omission,  in  the  translation,  of  the  second  Ctnb  conveys 
an  impression  that  the  clause,  "Moses,  and  all  the  prophets99 
embraces  only  a  single  class  of  inspired  writers,  and  covers  only  a 
single  portion  of  Scripture.  The  repetition  of  the  preposition— 
from  Moses,  and  from  all  the  prophets — indicates  that  two  distinct 
portions  of  the  inspired  record  are  referred  to. 

John  14:6:  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.99  Greek:  I 
am  the  way,  and  (*<*l)  the  truth,  and  the  life.  This  case  is  not 
unlike  the  last.  The  sacred  writer  inserts  a  connective  (*«!,  and,) 
between  the  first  and  second  clauses,  in  order  to  detain  the  thought 
on  each  separate  clause,  and  to  give  distinctness,  and  special  promi- 
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nence,  to  each. separate  idea.  The  revisers,  tjy  casting  aside  the 
connective  as  "quite  superfluous,"  have  robbed  the  Greek  of  an 
essential  word,  and  the  passage,  of  no  small  part  of  its  original 
point,  and  beauty,  and  strength. 

16 :  17 :  "  What  is  this  that  he  says  to  us,  A  little  while,  and  ye 
behold  me  not;  and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me;  and, 
I  go  to  the  Father?    Greek:  and,  Because  ("On)  I  go  the  Father? 

Philipp.  3:6:  "as  to  zeal,  persecuting  the  church ;  as  to  the 
righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  blameless."  Greek :  being,  or 
becoming  (ytv6(isvo$)  blameless.  This  word,  though  utterly  disre- 
garded by  the  revisers,  is  essential,  alike  in  the  English  and  the 
Greek,  both  to  complete  the  construction  and  to  develop  the 
thought,  which  is  this :  In  respect  to  zeal,  persecuting  the  church ; 
in  respect  to  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  being— or,  hav- 
ing become  (in  the  view  of  the  world),  ».  e.  having  by  my  life 
shown  myself  to  be — blameless. 

Hero  are  ten  examples,  in  which  Greek  words  unquestionably 
belonging  to  the  text,  have  been  treated  as  though  not  found  in  it 
— thrown  aside  as  "  quite  superfluous."  Yet,  in  every  one  of  these 
passages,  a  special  significance  attaches  to  the  rejected  word.  To 
prove  this,  is  not  incumbent  on  the  critic.  He  has  a  perfect  right 
to  assume,  that  whatever  is  found  in  the  inspired  text  belong*  there, 
and  is  to  be  reproduced  by  the  translator.  He  has  no  right  to  con- 
cede that  any  word,  though  it  may  be  the  minutest  of  the  Greek 
particles,  is  unimportant.  And  the  translator  has  no  right  to  ask, 
in  respect  to  any  inspired  word :  Is  this  important?  It  is  import- 
ant, or  it  would  not  be  found  in  the  text.  The  only  question  for 
the  translator  should  be  this :  How  can  the  meaning  of  each  word 
be  most  truthfully  and  appropriately  expressed?  How  can  the 
modifying  influence  of  every  word,  in  every  clause,  be  most  effec- 
tively reproduced?  And  the  skill  of  the  translator  is  far  more 
severely  tested  by  the  words  which  are  apparently  unimportant,  • 
than  by  those  which  constitute  the  staple  of  a  sentence. 

It  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  this  last  omission,  that  it  was  a 
mere  oversight.  But  he  who  publishes  a  translation  of  God's  Word 
has  no  justification  for  oversights.    There  is  no  excuse  admissible 
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for  essential  errors.  If  the  translator,  or  reviser,  cannot  do  his 
work  accurately,  he  is  incompetent  for  the  task  which  he  has  taken 
upon  himself.  Thus,  what  possible  excuse  could  the  American 
Bible  Union  plead  for  their  rendering  of  I.  Thess.  3:8:  "  because 
now  ye  live,  if  we  stand  fast  in  the  Lord."  This  is  neither  the 
Greek,  nor  the  thought,  of  the  passage.  The  Greek  is:  because 
now  we  (not  a  ye  ")  live,  if  ye  (not  "  we  ")  stand  fast  in  the  Lord. 
The  slightest  reflection  teaches,  that  it  was  the  steadfastness  of  the 
Thessalonian  Christians  which  Paul  affirmed  to  be  an  element  of 
life  to  himself;  not,  that  their  spiritual  life  was  conditioned  on  his 
steadfastness.  Yet  the  latter  is  the  sentiment  of  this  passage  as  it 
stands  in  the  revised  Testament ;  and  this  sentiment — though  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  Paul  affirms — is  what  is  laid  before  every 
reader  of  this  Testament  as  the  language  of  the  inspired  Word. 
The  public  will  probably  be  told,  that  this  was  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  "printer";  as  though  the  "printer,"  and  not  the  reviser 
should  be  held  responsible  for  this,  or  any  other,  error — especially 
for  a  fundamental  error,  like  the  one  under  consideration,  which 
introduces  a  rendering  equally  foreign  to  the  Greek  text  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  context. 

We  pass  on  now  to  show,  that  the  revisers,  in  editing  the  Greek 
text,  have  alternately  recognized  and  disregarded  the  highest  criti- 
cal authority ;  that  they  have  alternately  followed  and  repudiated 
emendations  which,  with  concurrent  voice,  the  three  acknowledged 
princes  in  textual  criticism  have  sanctioned  or  introduced. 

To  present  the  proof  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
evidence  clear  to  non-classical  readers,  and  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  subject  of  textual  criticism,  will  involve  much  of 
uninteresting  but  unavoidable  detail.  It  forms  no  part  of  our  pur- 
pose to  go  behind  the  decisions  of  the  three  editors  whose  names 
have  been  already  given,  and  state  the  grounds  of  those  decisions. 
We  propose  merely  to  compare  the  work  of  the  revisers,  as  editors 
of  the  Greek  text,  with  that  of  three  judges  from  whose  joint  rulings 
there  can  be  no  successful  appeal. 

In  execution  of  this  purpose,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
confine  our  attention  to  examples  of  disregard^  on  the  part  of  the 
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revisers,  of  the  authority  in  question.  It  is  equally  important  to 
present  examples  of  concurrence  between  the  revisers  and  the  three 
editors,  in  order  to  show  that  the  former  fully  recognize  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  latter,  and  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  the 
eases  of  divergence  are  of  the  same  nature  with  the  cases  of  concur- 
rence. 

Accordingly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  classify  our  examples,  and 
under  each  topic  to  present,  first,  instances  in  which  the  revisers 
have  regarded  the  rulings  of  these  critics,  and  then  instances  in 
which  they  have  repudiated  similar  rulings.  We  shall  show  that 
Lachmann,  Teschendorf,  and  Tregelles  have  concurred  in  making 
certain  additions  to  the  received  Greek  text, — their  authority  for 
the  same  being  derived  from  manuscripts,  versions  and  Patristic 
oitntions, — and  that  the  revisers  have  alternately  adopted  and  re- 
jectcd  these  additions.  We  shall  show  also,  that  these  three  critical 
editors  have  concurrently  refected  certain  words  and  clauses— -on 
similar  evidence,  in  every  case,  to  that  just  mentioned — which 
words  and  clauses  the  revisers  have  alternately  refected  and  re- 
tained. And  we  shall  still  further  show,  that  certain  other  changes 
— such  as  substitutions  and  transpositions — have  been  made  by 
these  editors,  which  the  revisers  have  at  one  time  adopted,  and  at 
another  treated  with  utter  disregard.  . 

Words  added  by  L.,  T.,  Tr.,  (Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tre- 
gelles,) axd  by  the  Revisers. 

Matt.  12 :  88 :  "Then  certain  of  the  Scribes  and  of  the  Pharisees 
answered  him  (« tf ic5)*  saying."  20  :  21 :  "  one  on  thy  right  hand, 
and  one  on  thy  (*jov)  left." 

Mark  5 :  88 :  "  and  (xai)  those  who  wept."  8 :  28 :  "  And  they 
answered  him,  saying  "  («i)riJ  liyovjeg).  14 : 5 :  "  For  this  ointment 
(rd  (iiqov)  could  have  been  sold." 

Luke  6 :  14, 15  :  "and  (xui)  James ; "  " and  (*al)  Philip ; "  "and 
(xai)  Matthew."  6:39:  "And  he  spake  also  (*<*l)  a  parable  to 
them."  11:29:  "This  generation  is  an  evil  generation"  (yered). 
11 :  34 :  "  The  lamp  of  the  body  is  thine  (orou)  eye."    13 : 4 :  "  above 

•  We  ineloie  in  parentheses  the  words  which  hare  been  added  to  the  common  Greek  text. 
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all  the  (rod;)  men  who  dwelL"  14 :  34 :  "  but  if  even  (xai)  the  salt 
has  become  tasteless."  18:1:  "And  he  spoke  also  a  parable  to 
them,  to  the  end  that  they  (a$roi>;)  ought  always  to  pray."  23:2: 
"  We  found  this  man  perverting  our  (^wr)  nation." 

John  7:16:  "Jesus  therefore  (olr)  answered  them."  13:12: 
44  he  took  his  garment,  and  (xai)  reclining  again  at  table,  said  to 
them."  14:2:  " because  (on)  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 
19 :  86:  "that  ye  also  (*«J)  might  believe." 

These  examples,  though  only  few  out  of  many  which  might  be 
presented,  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  additions  have  actually  been 
made,  and  to  indicate  the  character  of  these  additions.  We  turn 
now,  as  was  proposed,  to 

Words  added  by  L.,  T.,  Tn,  but  not  by  the  Revisers. 

We  will  first  give  the  rendering  found  in  the  revised  Testament, 
and  then  the  rendering  as  it  would  be  modified  by  the  necessary 
additions. 

Matt.  7:29:  "and  not  as  the  scribes."  a6rw:  their  scribes. 
15:31 :  "when  they  saw  the  dumb  speaking,  the  maimed  whole, 
the  lame  walking."  nai :  and  the  lame  walking.  21 : 9 :  "  And  the 
multitudes  that  went  before."    <*iW :  that  went  before  him. 

Mark  10 :  35 :  "  Teacher,  we  desire  that  thou  shouldst  do  for  us 
whatever  we  shall  ask."  oe :  ask  of  thee.  11 :  15 :  "he  began  to 
cast  out  those  who  sold  and  bought  in  the  temple."  ioi>;:  and 
those  who  bought.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  revisers1  rendering 
contemplates  but  one  class  of  traffickers.  The  Greek,  as  amended, 
embraces  two  classes — those  who  sold,  and  those  who  bought.  The 
same  person  may  have  performed  both  offices,  or  he  may  not.  The 
revisers,  by  rejecting  the  emendation,  preclude  the  supposition  of 
two  classes. 

Luke  16:29:  "Abraham  says  to  him."  dl:  but  Abraham  saith 
to  him. 

John  7 :50:  "he  who  came  to  him  by  night  being  one  of  them." 
ntfiffor  :  he  who  before  came  to  him.  And  not  only  is  this  addi- 
tion not  made,  but  the  expression,  "by  night"  (*vxib$)  is  retained, 
though  rejected  by  L.,  T.,  Tr. 

Acts.  7 :  22 :  "  and  was  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds."    orfrov : 

VOL.  IX*— HO.  XL VIII.  22 
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his  deeds.     18 : 6 :  "  And  haying  gone  through  the  island."    oiyv : 
whole. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  these  additions  which  the  revisers 
have  rejected,*  are  similar  in  kind  to  those  previously  introduced, 
and  which  were  adopted  in  the  revised  Testament.     And  he  should 
bear  in  mind,  that,  to  disregard  a  reading  adopted  by  the  three 
acknowledged  masters  in  textual  criticism,  is  nothing  more,  nor 
less,  than  to  attempt  to  set  aside  an  unanimous  opinion  of  the  full 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.    Yet,  in  all  the  passages  before  us, — 
and  these  are  not  exceptional  cases, — the  concurrent  opinion,  on 
the  law  and  evidence,  of  these  three  judges  has  been  treated  with 
silent  contempt.     It  has  received — so  far  as  appears  in  the  revised 
Testament — not  the  slightest  attention.     So  far  as  any  influence  in 
securing  an  emendation  of  the  received  text  is  concerned,  that 
opinion  might  as  well  not  have  been  rendered.    In  any  given 
instance,  had  either  of  the  judges  withheld  his  approval  of  the 
emendation,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  evidence  in  its 
favor,  the  case  would  have  been  much  less  clear;  the  decision 
would  have  been  much  less  conclusive.     The  adverse  opinion  of 
one  judge  would  have  offset  the  favorable  opinion  of  a  second,  and 
but  one  have  remained  to  support  the  emendation.    The  same  is 
true  in  every  case.     Hence  we  have  restricted  our  examples — and 
shall  continue  to  do  the  same — to  emendations  which  have  the  full- 
est support,  namely,  those  in  regard  to  which  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  three  editors.     The  field  could  be  indefi- 
nitely enlarged  by  including  passages  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
three  approve  or  reject  a  given  reading.     But  it  is  larger  than  we 
can  occupy  even  when  restricted  as  narrowly  as  indicated  above; 
and,  by  thus  limiting  our  view,  we  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  weight  of  authority  by  which  any  emendation  is  supported. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  present  examples  of 

Words  and  clauses  rejected  by  L.,  T.,  Tr.,  and  by  the 
Revisers. 

Matt.  2  :  18 :  lamentation  and.  5  :  27 :  to  those  of  old.  5:44 : 
bless  them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  which 
despiterully  use  you  and.     6:4:  openly.    Also,  6:6.     8 :  25 :  his. 
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Received  text:  his  disciples.  Corrected  text :  the  disciples.  12 : 8 : 
even.  35 :  of  the  heart.  13  :  40  :  this.  Received  text :  this  world. 
Corrected  text:  the  world.  15:8:  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with 
their  mouth,  and.  16:8:  to  them.  17:11:  first.  26:  Peter. 
Received  text:  Peter  saith  unto  him.  Revised  Testament:  He 
says  to  him.  18  :  35 :  their  trespasses.  19 :  20 :  from  my  youth. 
20 : 6 :  idle.  22 :  and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am 
baptized  with.  23  :  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am 
baptized  with.  23  : 5 :  of  their  garments.  25 : 6 :  cometh.  13 : 
wherein  the  Son  of  man  cometh.  44 :  him.  26 : 3 :  and  the  scribes. 
9:  ointment.  42:  cup.  27:35:  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  They  parted  my  garments  among  them, 
and  upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots.  28 : 2 :  from  the  door. 
9 :  And  as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples. 

Mark  1:2:  before  thee.  2 :  17 :  to  repentance.  3:5:  whole  as 
the  other.  4:4:  of  the  air.  9 :  to  them.  11 :  to  know.  19 :  this. 
24 :  that  hear.  6 :  33 :  the  people.  44 :  about.  8  :  35 :  the  same. 
9 :  24 :  with  tears.  11:3:  that.  10 :  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
12 :  27  :  the  God.  Corrected  text :  but  of  the  living.  32 :  God. 
Received  text :  for  there  is  one  God.  Revised  Testament :  that  he 
is  one.  13 :  18 :  your  flight.  14 :  22 :  eat.  Revised  Test.,  "  Take 
it ;  this  is  my  body."     70 :  and  thy  speech  agreeth  thereto. 

But  we  need  not  multiply  examples  of  this  description.  The 
above  are  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose — to  prove  that  the 
revisers  have  rejected  certain  words  and  clauses  in  accordance  with 
the  highest  critical  authority,  and  to  indicate  the  character  of  these 
emendations.  It  has  been  thought  expedient  to  give  the  transla- 
tion, rather  than  the  original,  of  the  rejected  words  and  clauses,  as 
they  are  thus  made  intelligible  to  unlearned  readers.  The  classical 
scholar  can  readily  make  for  himself  the  corresponding  emendations 
of  his  received  Greek  text. 

Accordingly  we  now  turn  to  notice  a  few  out  of  many  passages 
containing 

Words  and  Clauses  rejected  by  L.,  T.,  Tr.,  but  retained  by 
the  Revisers. 
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Matt.  4 :  24 :  "  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  (xa))* 
possessed  with  demons."  8 :  21 :  "  And  another  of  his  (<*tf  rod)  dis- 
ciples said  to  him."  Cf.,  vs.  25 :  "And  the  disciples  came,"  where 
atfrofc  is  rejected,  as  also  by  L.,  T.,  Tr.  8 :  25 :  "  Lord,  save  us  (faffis) ; 
we  perish."  12 : 8 :  "  Have  ye  not  read  what  David  did,  when  he 
hungered,  himself  (afro?)  and  those  with  him."  13 :22:  "and  the 
care  of  this  (toCtov)  world."  Cf.,  vs.  40 :  "so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of 
the  world,"  where  rottov  is  rejected,  as  also  by  L.,  T.,  Tr.  35 :  "  I 
will  utter  things  hidden  from  the  foundation  of  the  world"  (xda.iiov). 
37 :  "  and  answering  he  said  to  them  "  (a*i©r$).  51 :  "  They  say  to 
him,  Yea,  Lord"  (***««).  18 :  11 :  Whole  verse :  "  For  the  Son  of 
man  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost."  This  verse  is  retained 
and  without  mention  in  a  foot-note.  Cf.  12 :  22,  where  the  words 
"  blind  "  and  "  both,"  are  retained  in  the  text,  but  a  note  is  added, 
informing  the  reader,  that  "  the  oldest  copies  omit  blind  and  both." 
Yet  both  these  emendations  are  made  by  L.,  T.,  Tr.  18 : 28 :  "Pay 
me  (pot)  that  thou  owest."  19 : 29 :  "or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife 
(^  yi/fcr*xa),  or  children."  Same  in  Mark  10:29.  These  words 
being  retained,  but  not  mentioned  in  a  foot-note,  the  reader  is  left 
to  infer,  that  they  are  undoubtedly  genuine.  Cf.  5 :  22,  where  the 
words,  "  without  cause "  («f**j)  are  retained  in  the  text,  and  not 
even  that  degree  of  doubt  in  respect  to  their  genuineness  which  the 
revisers  express  by  brackets  is  indicated.  A  foot-note  merely  in- 
forms the  reader,  that  the  expression  "  without  cause,  is  omitted  in 
many  ancient  copies"  Yet  L.,  T.,  reject  the  expression,  and  Tr. 
includes  it  in  brackets.  As  the  words  "without  cause"  are  found 
in  the  text,  the  remark,  that  they  are  "  omitted  in  many  ancient 
copies,"  would  probably  be  understood  by  many  readers  of  the 
revised  Testament,  as  intimating  a  grave  oversight  on  the  part  of 
those  early  transcribers,  which — fortunately  for  the  completeness  of 
the  inspired  record — the  revisers  have  detected,  and  have  supplied 
the  void !  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  have  this  case,  and  others 
like  it,  adduced  in  evidence  of  the  wonderful  sagacity,  and  profound 

*  The  Greek  words  which  should  be  rejected,  but  which  hare  been  retained,  are  placed 
in  parentheses  immediately  after  their  English  equivalents  as  found  in  the  revised  Testa- 
ment. 
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knowledge,  of  the  revisers,  that  they  have  even  been  able  to  correct 
the  readings  of  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts !  Intelligent  readers,  of 
this  class,  would,  however,  be  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  foot-note 
to  Mark  11 : 8,  which  states  that  "In  the  oldest  copies?  the  read- 
ing is :  "  and  others  branches,  cutting  them  from  the  fields."  Their 
perplexity  would  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  reading  in  the  text  is 
identical  teith  that  in  ihefoot-note.  They  would  be  likely  to  inquire : 
To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  of  words?  A  comparison  of  this 
rendering  with  that  of  the  common  version  might  possibly  suggest 
to  them  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  namely,  that  the  revisers  in* 
tended  to  say  in  the  text,  not  "  fields,"  but  "  trees."  From  which  it 
appears,  that  any  reader  of  the  revised  Testament  who  has  sufficient 
learning  to  construct  his  own  text  and  then  translate  it  correctly, 
will  be  able  to  make  his  way  safely  through  both  the  renderings 
and  the  foot-notes  of  that  remarkable  book ! 

Luke  4 : 5 :  u  into  a  high  mountain."  C£,  vs.  8,  where  the  clause, 
"Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  is  rejected.  Also,  vs.  18,  where  the 
clause,  "To  heal  the  broken-hearted,"  is  rejected.  Also  22:68, 
where  the  words,  a  Me,  nor  let  me  go,"  are  rejected.  Yet  the  first 
three  of  these  clauses  are  alike  rejected  by  Tischendorf  and  Tre- 
gelles,  and  placed  in  brackets  by  Lachmann;  while  the  fourth 
clause  is  retained  by  Lachmann,  placed  in  brackets  by  Tregelles, 
and  rejected  by  Tischendorf  only.  9 :  55 :  "Ye  know  not  of  what 
sprit  ye  are."  This  clause  is  retained  by  the  revisers,  and  the  first 
half  of  the  next  verse:  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,  is  rejected,  though  both  clauses  are 
rejected  by  L.,  T.,  Tr.  The  revisers  make  no  mention  of  either 
clause  in  the  foot-note,  thus  indicating*  that  the  first  is  undoubtedly 
genuine,  and  the  other  undoubtedly  spurious,  though  both  are  pro- 
nounced spurious  by  the  three  critical  editors.  11 :  28 :  "  who  hear 
the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it"  (crfr*}?).  C£  8 :  21 :  "  who  hear  and 
do  the  word  of  God,"  from  which  clause  Ati6v  is  rejected,  and  on 
the  same  critical  authority  which  would,  if  regarded,  have  led  to 
the  rejection  of  this  word  from  11:28.  13:35:  "Your  house  is 
left  to  yon  desolate,"  (fywo?).  17 : 9 :  "  Does  he  thank  that  (ixelry) 
servant,  because  he  did  the  things  that  were  commanded."    Com- 
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mon  version  :  u  commanded  him  "  («drc5).  Both  "  that "  and  "  him  " 
are  rejected  by  L.,  T.,  Tr. ;  but  the  revisers  reject  the  latter,  and 
retain  the  former.  20 :  14 :  "  Come  (devie ),  let  us  kill  him."  34 : 
"And  Jesus  answering  (knoxet&elg),  said."  23:55:  "And  the 
women  also"  (xai). 

John  4 :  30  :  "  Then  (ol»)  they  went  out  of  the  city."  6 :  58 : 
"Not  as  your  (fyiS?)  fathers  ate  the  manna."  7:20:  "The  mul- 
titude answered  and  said"  (xal  fine).  50:  "he  who  came  to 
him  by  night"  (vvxibg).  8:28:  "Therefore  Jesus  said  to  them" 
(aHdtg).  38 :  " from  your  (tfi<*»)  father."  9 :  11 :  "the  pool  of"  (t^ 
xolvttffy&Qav  top).  37:  "And  («)  Jesus  said."  13:36:  "Jestis 
answered  him  "  («tfc«J).  16 :  3 :  "  And  these  thingB  they  will  do  to 
you  "  (i\niy).  18  :  11 :  "  Put  up  thy  (crow)  sword."  19 :  16 :  clause, 
"and  led  him  away."  20:19:  "where  the  disciples  were  assem- 
bled"  (vvvrftfiirot).     21 :  14 :  "to  his  (atfroD)  disciples. 

Acts  3  :  21 :  "all  (nfonav)  his  holy  prophets."  26 :  "his  servant 
Jesus  "  ( ' Irtoovv).  5  :  23 :  "  standing  without "  (£&»).  25  :  "  saying  " 
(Uyixtv).  8:37:  "And  Philip  said:  If  thou  believest  with  all  thy 
heart  thou  mayest.  And  answering  he  said :  I  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God."  The  revisers  say,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page:  "v.  37  is  wanting  in  the  best  ancient  copies?  They  thus 
allow  the  reader  to  infer,  that,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  against 
the  genuineness  of  this  passage,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  accepted 
as  an  undoubted  portion  of  the  inspired  Word.  They  do  not  attach 
to  it  even  that  measure  of  uncertainty  which,  elsewhere,  they  indi- 
cate by  brackets.  In  fact,  they  actually  retain  it  in  the  text,  though 
it  is  rejected  by  the  three  critical  editors,  and  though  Tregelles  dis- 
tinctly states  ( "  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,"  p. 
269,)  that  "  no  part  of  this  verse  is  recognized  in  critical  texts." 
They  allow  the  verse  to  stand,  that  it  may  be  appealed  to  as  author- 
itative, be  quoted  as  if  inspired,  and  be  employed  as  an  unanswer- 
able argument  from  Scripture  in  favor  of  a  personal  avowal  of  faith 
antecedent  to  baptism.  Other  verses  against  which  there  is  even 
less  evidence  of  spuriousness,  are  inclosed  in  brackets,  as  if  standing 
too  much  in  doubt  to  be  retained  without  this  extraordinary  safe- 
guard against  their  being  quoted  as  genuine.    Thus,  John  5 : 3,  4, 
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pnning  with :  "  waiting  for  the  moving,"  is  inclosed  in  brackets 
the  revisers,  though  retained  by  Lachmann.  So  that  we  have 
e  an  instance,  in  which  the  revisers  have  practically  rejected— 
the  brackets — a  reading  which  one  of  our  three  principal  critics 
ains ;  while  the  passage  before  us  (Acts  8  :  37)  is  not  included  in 
ckets,  though  rejected  by  all  three  of  these  editors.  Again,  Rom. 
:6 :  u  [But  if  of  works,  it  is  no  longer  grace;  otherwise,  work  is 
longer  work],"  is  retained  by  Teschendorf  but  placed  in  brackets 
the  revisers,  who  state  in  a  foot-note  that  u  Ancient  copies  omit 
words  in  brackets."  Why  is  the  extraordinary  measure  of  doubt 
ich  the  revisers  indicate  by  brackets,  affirmed  in  this  case  but 
:hheld  in  the  passage  under  consideration  ?  Did  the  Immersion- 
i  deem  this  text  too  important  to  be  spared  ?  Did  they  regard 
is  their  forlorn  hope  for  proving,  from  direct  evidence  of  Scrip- 
■e,  that  personal  faith  must  invariably  precede  baptism  ?  In  sav- 
;  it  for  their  ministry  to  use  in  inculcating  and  defending  this — 
them  fundamental — dogma,  did  they  regard  a  spurious  proof-text 
better  than  none  ?  Why  not  then,  on  the  same  principle,  retain 
John  5:7?  One  spurious  proof-text  is  as  good  as  another ;  and 
g  last  would  be  as  formidable  a  weapon  of  assault  upon  Unitari- 
sm,  as  is  the  other  upon  baptism  without  personal,  saving  faith. 
To  show  that  we  do  not  overestimate  the  evidence  against  the 
luinencss  of  this  passage,  we  will  so  far  deviate  from  the  rule 
ascribed  to  ourselves  in  this  article,  as  to  present,  summarily,  a 
tement  of  that  evidence  as  given  by  S.  P.  Green,  in  his  "  Devel- 
jd  Criticism."  He  says :  "  This  entire  verse  is  wanting  in  A,  B, 
G,  H,  and  more  than  sixty  others,  the  Codex  Amiatinus  of  Hier- 
pmian  Latin  pr.  man.,  the  Peshito,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  iEthiopic,  etc. 
4  The  passage  also  exhibits  that  mark  of  spuriousness,  shillings  of 
ipe.        *  *  *.*  *  #  *  * 

•*  The  whole  is  undoubtedly  an  artificial  supplement,  where  the 
itndied  brevity  of  the  narrative  had  left  the  appearance  of  an 
conditional  administration  of  the  rite." 

[t  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  this  verse  is  rejected  by  Griesbach, 
dolz,  and  Alford,  and  that  it  is  wanting  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus. 
E.  Stuart  ("Textual  Criticism  for  English  Students")  says: 
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u  This  verse  is  not  found  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  which  was 
the  first  printed  Greek  Testament.  Erasmus  inserted  it  in  the  first 
published  Greek  Testament  without  MS.  authority,  supposing  that 
it  had  been  accidentally  omitted  from  the  MSS.  he  followed.9 

And  yet,  this  Terse,  though  entirely  without  critical  support,  is 
retained  by  the  Revisers ;  whereas  vs.  29,  chap.  28,  is  rejected, 
and  the  same  mention  made  of  it  in  the  foot-note  as  of  8 :  37  :  "v. 
29  is  wanting  in  the  Meet  and  beet  copies?  Yet  this  verse  (28:29) 
is  retained  by  Griesbach  and  Scholz,  and  merely  placed  in  brackets 
by  Alford. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  consider,  as  was  proposed, 

Certain  Changes  — substitutions  and  transpositions — which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  received  Greek  text  by  lu,  T.,  Tr., 
and  adopted  by  the  Revisers. 

Mark  2:18:  "the  Pharisees." — Nominative  for  Genitive.  20: 
"  and  then  they  will  fast  in  that  day." — in  those  days.  3 :  29 :  "is 
guilty  of  eternal  sin." — "  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation."  3 :  32 : 
u  and  they  say  to  him." — x«l  liyvvaiv  instead  of  elno*  Sk :  and  they 
said.  4:18:  u  And  others  (6Uot,  for  ohim :  these)  are  they  that 
are  sown  among  the  thorns."  37 :  tt  so  that  the  ship  (t6  nXoioy  for 
utifd :  it)  was  already  becoming  filled."  5:5:  "in  the  tombs,  and 
in  the  mountains." — order  reversed.  11 :  "by  the  mountain"  (dat. 
singular).  Common  version:  "nigh  unto  the  mountains"  (ace. 
plural).  14 :  "  And  they  who  fed  them."— o^to^,  for  toOs  x^govg : 
the  swine.  23:  "that  she  may  be  healed  and  live." — aor.  subj^ 
instead  of  fat.  indie. :  and  she  shall  live.  7  :  80 :  "  she  found  the 
little  child  (t6  natdiov)  laid  on  the  bed,  and  the  demon  gone  out." 
— Com.  ver. :  "  She  found  the  devil  gone  out,  and  her  daughter  (r^ 

&vyaTipt)  laid  upon  the  bed."    8:29:   "And  he  asked  them." 

inrjQiaiu  udio6;y  for  Uys i  atiwTg  :  he  saith  to  them. 

John  1 :  28 :  "  Bethany."— Bethabara.     3:2:   "  The  same  earner 
to  him." — Jesus.     6 :  40 :  "  For  (y&Q>  instead  of  dl :  but)  this  is  the? 
will  of  my  Father  (instead  of  nifuf/artdg  ps :  him  who  sent  me),  thafc 
every  one  who  sees  the  Son."    55 :  "  For  my  flesh  is  true  food,  and 
my  blood  is  true  drink." — Adjective,  for  adverb.    9 : 8 :  u  and  they 
who  had  before  seen  him  that  he  was  a  beggar"  (irfogaUij;,  for 
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rwplbg :  blind).  26 :  "  They  therefore  (ol*,  instead  of  dk)  said  to 
him."  Cf.,  vs.  11,  where  9e  is  retained,  though  in  both  passages, 
L.,  T.,  Tr.,  substitute  ol* :  "  And  I  went  away  and  washed."  10 : 4 : 
"And  when  he  has  put  forth  all  (nAna,  instead  of  7iq63utu  :  sheep) 
his  own,  he  goes  before  them."  38:  "that  ye  may  learn  and 
know  (yiri&axqie,  for  marBfotjjB :  believe)  that  the  Father  is  in  me, 
and  I  in  the  Father"  (for:  in  him).  12 : 22 :  " Andrew  and  Philip 
come  and  tell  Jesus."  Here,  Ip/era*  is  substituted  for  x«l  n<iXir,  and 
jccri  is  added,  both  changes  being  made  on  the  authority  of  the  three 
editors ;  but  fyzeTtt*  is  rendered  as  though  it  was  in  the  plural,  and 
xal  is  made-  to  connect  the  two  verbs,  though  it  connects,  in  fact, 
the  two  clauses.  The  corrected  text,  properly  translated,  would 
give :  Andrew  cometh,  and  Philip ;  and  they  tell  Jesus. 

We  turn  now  to  notice 

Certain  Changes — substitutions  and  transpositions — introduced 
or  sanctioned  by  L.,  T.,  Tr.,  but  disregarded  by  the  Revisers. 

Matt.  5 :  80 :  "  and  not  thy  whole  body  be  cast  (fiy&ji)  into  hell." 
Corrected  text :  ttniMhQ ,  go  away.  47 :  "  Do  not  also  the  heathen 
thus?"  Here,  the  revisers  have  substituted  l&vixfo,  heathen,  for 
uX&rai,  publicans ;  and,  in  so  doing,  have  followed  L.,  T.,  Tr. ;  but, 
contrary  to  the  same  authority,  they  have  neglected  to  exchange 
ofertt,  thus,  for  to  cnho,  the  same.  48 :  "who  is  in  heaven"  (&  lr  Wc 
otyaroig,  though  the  corrected  text  is :  ovQ&rtog,  heavenly).  13 :  28 : 
"The  servants  said"  (elnor.  L.,  T.,  Tr. :  Xiyovmp,  say).  Same  in 
15 :  12.  14 : 9 :  "And  the  king  was  sorry "  (iXvrrf&i.  L.,  T.,  Tr. : 
luminals,  being  "  sorry  ").  15 :  39 :  "  Magdala."  L.,  T.,  Tr. :  Mayadd*. 
16 :  26 :  "For  what  is  a  man  profited" — The  corrected  text  has  the 
future  instead  of  the  present.  19 :  24:  "kingdom  of  God."  L.,  T., 
Tr. :  rdr  ofyovd",  of  heaven. 

Mark  1:16:  "And  walking  by"  (nB^nuiw  tl.)  L.,  T.,  Tr.: 
uml  naf6y(av,  which,  in  2 :  14,  is  translated :  "  And  passing  along." 
6:24:  "What  shall  I  ask?"  L.,  T.,  Tr.  give  aor.  subj.  mid.: 
What  may  I  ask?  48:  "And  he  saw"  (eldty).  Corrected  text: 
fa*,  seeing.  7:15:  "but  the  things  that  come  out  of  him"  <W 
adrov,  though  L.,  T.,  Tr.  say :  i*  iov  bv&ipimov,  out  of  the  man. 
10:28:  "Lo,  we  forsook  all,  and  followed  (aor.)  thee."    Corrected 
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text :  perfect.  15:4:  "  Behold  what  things  they  testify  against 
(xuT(iuuo7VQov(Tty)  thee."  L.,  T.,  Tr.  say:  xar^yo^ovatv,  lay  to  thy 
charge. 

Luke  3  :  10  :  "  What  then  shall  we  do  ?  "—Fut.  indie,  though  L., 
T.,  Tr.  give  aor.  subj. :  What  may,  or  can,  we  do?  Same  in  vs.  12. 
6:18:  "  vexed  by  (fcto)  unclean  spirits."  Cor.  text :  «i^A,  from,  i.  e. 
by  influences  proceeding  from.  9 :  50 :  "  he  that  is  not  against  ub 
is  for  us."  Cor.  text :  against  you,  and,  for  you.  11 :  33 :  "a  secret 
place."     Cor.  text :  xptfTrri^,  crypt. 

12  :  58  :  "  and  the  judge  deliver  (aor.  subj.)  thee  to  the  exactor, 
and  the  exactor  cast  (pres.  subj.)  thee  into  prison.  L.,  T.,  Tr.  give 
the  fut.  indie,  in  both  cases.  13 :  24 :  "  through  the  strait  gate." — 
Ovqu;  ,  door.  14:5:  "Who  is  there  of  you,  whose  ox  or  ass  shall 
fall  into  a  pit."  In  a  foot-note,  the  revisers  say :  v.  5.  In  the  oldest 
copies  :  whose  son,  or  ox."  But  if  the  reading,  u  ox  or  ass,"  is  re- 
tained, of  what  avail  is  it  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  oldest  copies 
give  a  different  reading :  "  son  or  ox  "  ?  This  statement  does  not 
change  the  fact,  that  the  revisers  adopt  a  reading  which  the  highest 
authority  rejects.  Tregelles  ("Printed  Text,"  p.  200)  says: 
"without  license  of  conjecture,  the  reading  vldg  (son)  cannot  be 
rejected."  Yet  it  is  rejected  by  the  revisers.  17  :  7  :  "  will  say  to 
him  immediately,  when  he  has  come  in."  Here,  the  word  "  imme- 
diately" is  coupled  with  what  precedes,  though  the  three  editors 
connect  it  with  what  follows,  thus :  Etfrioig  7iugel&wv,  come  imme- 
diately. 18:7:  "  And  will  not  God  avenge  (fut.  indie.)  his  chosen  ?  w 
Cor.  text:  And  may  not?  (aor.  subj.).  18:28:  "we  forsook  all" 
(7T(irr«).  Cor.  text:  T(i  P<5<«,  our  own.  23:29:  "that  never  gave 
suck"  (f'frijAttffai',)  though  L.,  T.,  Tr.  have  «ttyfy/«F,  nourished,  or 
gave  nourishment.  Here,  the  revisers  retain  the  discarded  text, 
and  with  it  a  rendering  which  delicacy  of  taste  would  gladly  avoid. 

John  6:5:  "  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  ? "  Here,  the  fut. 
indie,  is  retained,  though  the  aor.  subj.  is  the  amended  reading: 
Whence  can  we  buy?  13:1:  "Jesus  knowing  that  his  hour  has 
come."  Here,  the  perfect  is  retained,  though  the  aor.  is  the 
amended  reading.  Cf.  12 :  49,  where,  on  the  authority  of  L.,  T., 
Tr.,  the  revisers  substitute  the  perf.  for  the  aor. :  "  he  has  given 
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me  a  commandment."  18:11:  "thy  sword."  Cor.  text:  the 
sword.     21 :  15,  16,  17  :  "Jonah."     Cor.  text :  John. 

Acts  13:23:  "raised  up."— brought  (*fr«r^)-  15:33:  "the 
apostles." — those  who  sent  them  (rotig  unoatBllaviag  «i5ro<5$).  17: 
27:  "the  Lord."— God.  27:34:  "a hair  fall  (neaBUeu)  from  (j?x) 
the  head  of  one  of  you."  Cor.  text :  a  hair  of  (fab)  your  head 
perish  (dnoXeTTcu). 

I.  Tim.  3:16:  "  And  confessedly  great  is  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness :  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  was  justified  in  the  spirit, 
was  seen  by  angels,"  <fcc.  This  reading  is  retained  in  the  text, 
with  the  remark  at  the  bottom  of  the  page :  "  In  ancient  copies : 
Who  was  manifested.  Or,  which  was  manifested."  The  impres- 
sion is  thus  given,  that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  reading  adopted 
in  the  text:  "God  (Qe&s)  was  manifested,  preponderates  over  that 
mentioned  in  the  foot-note :  "  who  (og)  was  manifested."  But  the 
fact  is,  that  L.,  T.,*  Tr.  reject  the  reading  which  the  revisers  adopt ; 
and  Tregelles  states  expressly  ("  Printed  Text,",  p.  230)  that  "  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  relative  preponderates  greatly,"  and  that 
"A  relative  is  by  far  the  best  attested  reading."  He  then  gives  the 
proper  rendering  of  the  passage,  thus :  "  Confessedly  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness :  He  who  was  manifested  in  flesh,  (he  who) 
was  justified  in  spirit,"  <fcc. 

But  the  patience  of  the  reader  is  already  exhausted  by  this  accu- 
mulation of  examples ;  and  we  forbear  to  proceed. 

The  main  position  taken  in  this  article  has  been  abundantly  forti- 
fied. The  evidence  amounts  to  demonstration,  that  the  revisers 
have  alternately  followed  and  rejected  the  highest  critical  authority. 
Their  critical  editing  of  the  Greek  text  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
shallow  pretence.  It  is,  therefore,  incomparably  worse  than  none. 
For,  the  text  actually  employed  being  absolutely  worthless,  but 
announced  as  "  critically  edited,  with  known  errors  corrected,"  it 
becomes  a  false  guide  to  the  public.  It  professes  what  it  does  not 
perform.  It  begets  confidence  which  it  afterward  betrays.  It  ex- 
cites hopes  which  it  cannot  fail  to  disappoint.  Consequently,  it 
undermines — so  far  as  it  exerts  any  legitimate  influence — an  faith 
in  texts,  in  translations,  and  even  in  the  promises  and  assurances  of 
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Christian  scholars.  How  much  wiser  would  it  have  been  for  the 
American  Bible  Union,  to  follow  the  received  Greek  text,  than  to 
profess  to  "  correct  its  known  errors,"  and  yet,  leave  the  work  in  its 
present  crude  form — an  affront  to  the  highest  critical  authority.  Had 
the  former  course  been  taken,  the  reader  would  have  known,  at  least 
where  he  was  standing.  He  would  have  had  some  text  with  which 
to  compare  the  revised  translation.  But  if  this  course  savored  too 
much  of  reverence  for  the  past  to  suit  the  radical  spirit  of  the  revis- 
ers, how  much  wiser  and  more  ingenuous  than  the  course  actually 
adopted,  would  it  have  been  for  the  Bible  Union  to  make  either  of 
the  most  approved  texts  its  standard,  and  then  inform  the  public 
that  that  text  would  be  faithfully  followed.  Such  was  the  judi- 
cious and  scholarly  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Noyes.  In  his  recently 
published  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  he  followed  the  text 
of  Tiflchendorf,  and  assigned  the  following  reasons  for  his  prefer- 
ence :  "  partly  because  I  consider  it  as  on  the  whole  the  best,  and 
partly  because  I  believe  that  it  is  so  considered  by  the  majority  of 
competent  scholars  throughout  the  world,  and  thus  deserves,  more 
than  any  other,  to  be  regarded  as  the  modern  received  text." 

In  drawing  these  strictures  to  a  close,  we  may  be  allowed  to  give 
prominence  to  a  thought  which  has  been  already  hinted,  namely, 
that,  though  the  proper  time  for  a  successful  revision  of  the  com- 
mon version  may  not  already  have  fully  come,  yet  is  it  near  at 
hand.  That  it  must  come  and  will,  and  that  no  obstacles  can  long 
retard  its  coming;  above  all,  that  the  church  of  Christ  cannot  be, 
through  all  future  time,  shut  up  to  an  imperfect  copy  of  his  Word, 
imperfectly  rendered  into  the  English  language,  is  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable question.  No  future  fact  of  history  is  more  surely  and 
unalterably  fixed,  than  is  a  revision  of  the  English  Bible.  And 
nothing  is  gained  by  attempting  to  avoid  this  conclusion.  Nothing 
is  lost  by  freely  conceding  the  necessity,  and  ultimate  certainty,  of 
revision.  On  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  truth  suffers  greatly  from 
every  attempt  to  conceal,  to  palliate,  and  to  perpetuate  the  un- 
doubted imperfections  of  our  common  version.  Let  them  be  freely 
conceded;  let  the  propriety  and  certainty  of  revision  be  fully 
admitted,  and  the  friends  of  a  sectarian  revision  will,  by  this  very 
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admission  and  concession,  be  shorn  of  their  strength.  They  will  be 
cut  off  from  their  only  impregnable  position,  and  shut  up  to  a 
defense  of  the  exclusiveness  of  their  own  operations.  But,  to  fall 
back  on  this  position  would  be  to  acknowledge  the  partisan  char- 
acter, and  the  consequent  worthlessness,  of  their  labors — a  conces- 
sion too  great  to  lie  within  the  range  of  reasonable  expectation. 

That  we  do  not  err  in  conceding  the  strength  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  advocates  of  revision,  the  progress  of  this  article  has 
abundantly  proved.  Were  there  no  other  reason  for  revision  except 
the  necessity  of  bringing  the  Greek  text  into  conformity  with  the 
results  of  modern  textual  criticism,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient ; 
and  if  the  text  is  revised,  a  revision  of  the  translation  follows  of 
necessity.  The  whole  case  may  be  summarily  stated  thus:  the 
Greek  text  must  be  corrected,  and  with  it,  the  common  version 
revised.  But  the  time  for  a  final  correction  of  the  Greek  text  has 
not  yet  fully  come;  consequently,  the  time  for  successful  revision 
is  still  more  remote.  The  Bible  Union  has  neither  corrected  the 
Greek  text,  nor  faithfully  translated  any  text;  and  what  it  has 
done  in  the  way  of  revision  has  been  done  chiefly  in  the  interest  of 
a  sect,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cause  of  Biblical  revision,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  attempted.  With  less  hopefulness,  and  with  greater 
distrust  and  suspicion,  now  than  before  the  signal  failure  of  the 
Bible  Union,  will  an  intelligent  public  regard  any  attempt  at  revis- 
ion. But  the  fate  of  the  revised  Testament  will  secure  at  least  one 
good  result.  It  will  strengthen  the  conviction  in  all  candid  minds, 
that  the  work  of  revision  can  never  be  successfully  essayed,  except 
on* the  broad  basis  of  Christian  union.  It  will  serve  as  a  beacon  to 
every  sect,  warning  it  to  shun  the  rock  upon  which  one  denomina- 
tion split.  It  will  show  the  world,  that  surely  all  scholars  can  walk 
together  in  harmony,  if  nowhere  besides,  at  least  when  tracing  back 
to  their  sources  the  streams  which  freshen  the  green  meadows,  and 
supply  the  still  waters,  of  a  common  salvation. 
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Article    II. 

RISING   FOR   PRAYERS. 

We  have  a  specific  purpose  in  this  article.  It  pertains  to  the 
most  important  step  in  each  man's  history, — his  repentance  and 
turning  to  God.  Any  mistaken  direction  at  this  point  must  he 
of  serious  moment.  The  Scriptures  and  a  true  mental  philoso- 
phy must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  we  do  or  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

We  have  so  often  noticed,  in  accounts  of  religious  interest, 
not  only  in  Methodist  papers,  but  in  our  own,  that  a  certain 
number  "  rose  for  prayers,"  or  "  came  forward  for  prayers,"  as 
the  test  or  index  of  the  degree  of  religious  interest  and  progress 
in  a  church  or  community,  that  we  are  led  to  inquire :  May 
there  not  be  some  who  do  not  rise,  nor  come  forward  for  pray- 
ers, whose  interest  and  desire  do  not  take  that  direction,  who 
feel  as  deeply,  and  resolve  as  heartily  for  Christ  as  those  who 
manifest  their  interest  in  that  particular  way,  prescribed  for 
them  by  their  spiritual  guides,  without  regard  to  their  own  feel- 
ings and  wishes  ?  By  what  authority,  then,  do  ministers  of  the 
gospel  prescribe  this  course,  and  count  those  alone  who  comply 
with  it,  as  having  any  special  interest  in  the  subject  of  religion  ? 

The  scriptural  method  of  preaching  repentance  and  directing 
men  to  Christ  is  very  simple.  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."  "  Repent  and  be  converted,  that  your  .sins 
may  be  blotted  out."  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall 
be  saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  "  Ho! 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters."  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  "  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  come."  "  And  whosoever 
will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 

An  equally  simple  mental  philosophy  is  involved  in  these 
directions.  There  is,  first,  the  awakened  mind,  through  fear, 
desire,  conviction,  thirst ;  second,  the  discovery  of  an  accessi- 
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ble  and  adequate  remedy  for  the  disturbed  and  disordered  mind  ; 
third,  a  direct  and  hearty  acceptance  and  embrace  of  the  prof- 
fered  remedy  to  the  joy  and  rest  of  the  soul.  Is  any  fourth 
factor  necessary  or  admissible  to  complete  the  term  ?  If  not, 
why  is  another  so  commonly  introduced  at  this  important  crisis 
of  experience  ? 

It  is  claimed  that  the  mental  exercises  of  many  are  not  clear, 
and  that  the  will  is  not  alert  and  vigorous  in  yielding  to  the  re- 
quired step.  Hence,  the  resort  to  specific  measures  to  help  it 
in  its  movement  towards  the  grand  result.  At  different  times, 
and  in  divers  places,  we  have  "  the  anxious  seat,"  "  the  altar," 
"  rising  for  prayers,"  and  "  coming  forward  for  prayers ; "  not 
only  in  emergencies  and  on  special  occasions,  but  exalted  to  a 
regular  system,  introduced  on  slight  occasions,  and  sometimes 
without  any  occasion.  With  the  kindest  intentions,  under 
various  appliances  to  facilitate  and  insure  the  desired  end,  the 
will  is  often  paralyzed  rather  than  strengthened,  and  the  end 
sought  only  made  more  difficult  and  uncertain  by  the  interven- 
tion of  partial  and  gradual  steps,  instead  of  pressing  the  one 
unvarying  condition  demanded  by  the  Master  and  his  apostles. 

Let  it  be  admitted  here,  that  we  do  not  object  to  the  occa- 
sional use  of  these  means,  when  there  shall  be  a  clear  demand 
for  them.  If  so  many,  for  instance,  should  wish  for  personal 
conversation  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  see  and  converse 
with  them  all  at  the  close  of  a  meeting,  it  would  be  entirely 
proper  to  invite  them  to  retire  to  a  separate  room,  or  to  tarry 
after  the  congregation  is  dismissed.  If  any  feel  prompted  to 
ask  for  the  prayers  of  Christians,  in  their  great  struggle  with 
the  powers  of  darkness,  it  is  certainly  proper  and  timely  for 
them  to  make  it  known,  either  publicly  or  privately.  It  is  not 
the  sinner's  rising  and  asking  for  prayers,  if  he  feels  the  need 
of  it  and  a  desire  to  do  it,  that  is  objectionable  ;  but  the  impo- 
sition of  that  process  upon  him,  whether  he  craves  it  or  not. 
It  is  the  introduction  of  this  measure  as  a  stated  thing,  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  process  in  turning  men  to  God,  that  we  ob- 
ject to.     It  is  the  substitution  of  this  preliminary  and  unde- 
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cisive  step,  on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  instead  of  the  decisive 
and  prompt  surrender  which  Christ  and  the  apostles  demanded, 
in  which  the  peril  lies  ;  and  the  liability  of  the  sinner's  stop- 
ping and  contenting  himself  with  that  preliminary  step,  instead 
of  moving  promptly  and  fully  up  to  the  divine  condition,  and 
yielding  his  heart  and  will  unreservedly  to  the  service  of  God. 

We  have  noticed  in  protracted  meetings  where  great  promi- 
nence was  given  to  the  "  altar  work,"  as  it  was  called,  that  the 
congregation  would  be  sensibly  increased,  near  the  close  of  the 
sermon,  when  the  effort  commenced  to  get  sinners  up  to  the 
altar.  This  was  the  climax  of  interest  in  the  meeting,  and  the 
sermon  was  of  quite  secondary  importance. 

An  article  was  published  last  autumn,  in  one  of  our  denomi- 
national papers,  by  a  Congregational  minister,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  "  The  Vineyard  Camp-meeting,"  in  which  he  said, 
"  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  came  the  appeal  to  the  impeni- 
tent to  come  up  to  the  front  of  the  stand  for .  prayers ;  moving 
appeals,  ministers  stationed,  waiting.  I  heard  no  unscriptural 
appeal ;  I  saw  no  undue  pressure,  etc." 

By  what  passage,  in  the  teaching  or  practice  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  is  "  the  appeal  to  come  up  to  the  front  of  the  stand 
for  prayers,"  sustained  ?  Is  it  not,  at  least,  extra  scriptural,  if 
not  unscriptural  ?  And  does  it  not,  being  made  thus  prominent, 
convey  the  impression  that  there  may  be  properly  a  waiting  for 
some  further  influence,  before  submitting  to  God ;  instead  of 
the  apostolic  method  of  demanding  instant  and  unconditional 
repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  ? 

There  are  certainly  some  who  do  not  feel  the  need  of  asking 
for  the  prayers  of  others  before  they  submit  to  Christ.  An  in- 
teresting case  is  mentioned  in  "  Power  of  Prayer,"  by  Rev.  S. 
I.  Prime,  of  one  who,  after  relating  the  struggles  of  mind 
through  which  he  had  been  passing, — 

"  Remarked  that  he  had  never  asked  God's  people  to  pray  for  him,  and 
that  he  could  not  consistently  do  so  until,  from  the  lowest  depths  of  humilia- 
tion, he  had  first  prayed  for  himself.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion, he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  poured  out  his  prayer  to  God  for  mercy."  * 

*  Power  of  Prayer,  p.  100. 
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Another  interesting  case  is  given,  in  the  same  work,  of  the 
directness  and  simplicity  of  mental  operation,  when  the  heart 
is  thoroughly  impressed. 

"  As  oar  city  missionary  was  stepping  into  the  Sixth  Avenue  railroad  car, 
he  said  to  the  conductor, ( Will  you  take  a  tract  ? '  '  Certainly  I  will,  and  be 
thankful  for  it9  *  Are  you  a  Christian  ? '  *  I  hope  I  am/  '  Where  did  you 
become  a  Christian  ? '  *  In  this  railroad  car.'  '  How  was  that  ? '  *  Why, 
you  see  I  could  not  go  to  the  prayer-meetings.  I  had  to  stand  here  all  day* 
I  felt  very  much  concerned  about  my  soul.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  and 
so  I  gave  myself  up  to  God,  right  here  in  the  car.  I  cried  to  Him  for  mercy, 
and  mercy  came  quick.  God  can  forgive  sins  in  the  railroad  car  as  well  as 
anywhere  else.    I  am  thankful  for  the  tract,  sir/  "  * 

If  one  can  become  a  Christian  in  a  railroad  car,  in  the  midst 
of  an  exacting  occupation,  why  not  much  more,  after  a  clear 
and  faithful  presentation  of  the  gospel  message,  preceded,  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  prayer,  as  it  ever  should  be,  expect 
that  sinners  will  at  once  submit  to  Christ,  and  immediately  rise 
up  and  follow  him,  without  the  intervening  process  of  rising  or 
going  forward  for  prayers  before  yielding  ? 

It  will  be  claimed,  probably,  that  those  who  make  use  of  these 
methods  are  more  successful  in  winning  souls  than  those  who 
neglect  them ;  therefore  they  should  be  commonly  used. 

Is  there  no  possible  fallacy  or  mistake  in  this  conclusion  ? 

1.  The  Apostles  were  successful  preachers  without  such  a 
method.  So  were  Baxter,  Doddridge,  Edwards,  Chalmers,  Mc- 
Cheyne  and  many  more. 

2.  It  is  not  proved  that  those  who  have  resorted  to  these 
methods  might  not  have  been  equally,  and  even  more  success- 
ful, in  following  the  more  direct  New  Testament  method.  There 
might  have  been  less  of  "  observation  "  in  their  work  ;  but  "  the 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation."  The  blossoms 
of  spring  are  not  the  unfailing  precursor  of  an  abundance  of 
fruit.  Neither  is  the  number  of  those  who  go  to  the  altar  or 
rise  for  prayers  a  reliable  index  of  the  number  who  believe  unto 
salvation.     The  statistics  of  the  Methodist  church,  on  this" 

■ 

•lb.  p.  146. 
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point,  are  truly  appalling.  Scarcely  one  in  seven  of  those  ad- 
mitted on  probation,  aocorditig  to  one  of  their  own  authorities, 
"  The  Methodist,"  is  received  into  full  membership,* 

The  writer  knew  personally,  on  one  occasion,  some  thirty  or 
forty  to  rise  for  prayers  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  meetings, 
under  the  pressure  of  repeated  and  varied  "  appeals  "  from  the 
preacher,  not  half  a  dozen  of  whom  went  any  farther  towards 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  this  under  the  direction  of  a 
prominent  Congregational  minister.  Yet  the  result  was  duly 
reported  in  the  papers  as  "  a  large  accession  to  the  church ! " 
Dr.  Nettleton  and  Dr.  Beecher  sometimes  made  use  of  the  in- 
quiry meeting  and  other  special  measures,  in  times  of  general 
and  deep  interest ;  hut  they  never  gave  prominence  to  any  of 
these  measures. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  says  Dr.  Beecher, — 

"  When  a  question  came  up  among  us  about  the  doings  of  unregenerate 
men.  Taylor  and  I  pushed  for  immediate  repentance ;  we  drove  them  up  Jo 
instant  submission."  "  If  God  does  not  demand  immediate  spiritual  obedi- 
ence, He  does  not  demand  anything.  If  he  does,  what  are  we  that  we  should 
release  sinners  from  the  requirements  of  God  ?  As  to  the  proper  directions 
to  be  given  to  awakened  sinners,  you  may  be  certain  when  you  read  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  their  exposition  by  the  Apostles."  f 
"  Mr.  Nettleton  made  direct  assaults  on  the  conscience  of  sinners,  enforced 
immediate  repentance  and  faith,  and  pressed  to  immediate  submission  in  the 
earlier  stages."  $ 

3.  Neither  does  it  follow  that,  in  other  hands,  and  generally 
adopted,  these  methods  would  not  soon  lose  their  interest  and 
fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  rather  follows,  in  our 
judgment,  that  they  would  lose  their  force.  It  is  the  surface 
sympathy  which  such  a  step  enlists,  quite  as  much  as  any  deeper 
feeling  or  conviction  indicated,  that  gives  the  measure  bo  much 
acceptance. 

*  The  M  New  York  Christian  Advocate  "  estimates  the  number  received  into  mil  com* 
munion  for  1868,  at  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  Che  probationers.    Even  that  u  bad  enough. 

t  Autobiography  and  correspondence  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.    Vol.  I.,  p.  488. 
t  lb.  Vol.  II.,  p.  484. 
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4.  Nor  is  it  impertinent  to  suggest  that,  if  the  simple  apos- 
tolic method  of  appeal  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  legitimate  in*- 
pressiyeness  and  force,  it  has  come  through  the  frequent  intro- 
duction of  other  methods,  adapted  to  turn  the  attention  out- 
ward to  what  may  be  observed,  rather  than  inward  to  that 
which  is  spiritual  and  deep.  The  very  common  use  of  these 
methods  by  evangelists,  so  called,  while  it  may  be  one  of  the 
ehief  instrumentalities  of  their  success,  if  not  the  very  hiding 
of  their  power,  serves,  reactively,  in  many  cases,  to  weaken  and 
undermine  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  and  to  put  the  stated 
minister  to  disadvantage,  in  his  ordinary  efforts,  by  the  com- 
parison of  his  labors  and  methods  with  the  more  exciting  and 
imposing  methods  of  the  evangelist. 

If  we  analyze  the  measure,  to  discover  the  mental  process  in- 
volved in  it,  we  find  that  it  contains  both  a  help  and  a  hinder- 
tnce ;  a  help,  in  so  far  as  it  commits  the  seeker,  and  makes 
him  known  to  the  preacher  and  the  active  members  of  the 
church  ;  a  hinderance,  (a)  in  attracting  the  attention  and  curi- 
osity of  others  prematurely  and  unduly ;  (6)  in  disturbing  his 
own  private  meditation  and  prayerfulness,  at  a  point  where  no 
curious  eye  should  be  permitted  to  gaze ;  (c)  in  producing  a 
partial  relief  from  the  pressure  of  conscience  and  the  truth,  and 
thus  abating  the  sense  of  obligation  to  immediate  repentance 
and  submission  by  the  substitution  of  another  and  partial  step 
for  the  true  and  decisive  one ;  (d)  in  distracting  and  diverting 
the  mind,  in  some  cases,  from  the  great  question  to  a  minor  one, 
viz.,  the  light  of  another  to  insist  that  this  particular  step  shall 
be  taken  by  all,  regardless  of  their  personal  wishes ;  and  (e)  in 
assuming  that  this  or  any  other  particular  form  or  phase  of 
religious  interest  must  be  equally  adapted  and  helpful  to  all. 

If  it  be  affirmed  that  it  is  important  for  the  awakened  sinner 
to  commit  himself,  in  some  public  way,  and  that  rising  or  com- 
ing forward  for  prayer  has  that  effect,  we  reply,  by  conceding 
the  propriety  of  persuading  the  sinner,  at  as  early  a  stage  as 
possible,  to  choose  and  decide  publicly  whom  he  will  serve. 
But  let  it  be  done  intelligently  and  honestly,  not  under  a  false 
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issue.  Let  him  testify  of  his  interest  and  his  purpose,  for  him- 
self, in  his  own  way,  not  in  the  way  of  another.  But  let  him 
not  run  before  he  has  a  message,  nor  testify  beyond  his  actual 
conviction  and  purpose.  Is  it  not  just  here  that  we  may  ac- 
count for  the  enormous  excess  of  probationers  over  actual  con- 
verts, in  the  Methodist  denomination— that  sinners  are  urged 
forward  to  the  altar,  not  on  account  of  a  personal  consciousness 
of  guilt  and  need  of  the  prayers  of  others,  but  as  a  means  of 
securing  a  result  of  which  they  have  only  some  slight  sense  of 
need  or  desire  to  obtain  ?  And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  many 
in  our  own  denomination  are  committing  the  same  mistake  ? 

Moreover,  we  do  not  admit  that  the  mind  is  dependent  for  its 
decision,  or  specially  helped  therein,  by  an  outward  movement 
of  the  body.  Men  are  swayed  and  determined  in  their  pur- 
pose, both  in  crowds  and  in  solitude,  both  in  action  and  repose 
of  the  body ;  but  the  decisive  mental  step  is  a  personal  act,  not 
governed  by  the  action  of  the  body,  whether  the  motive  which 
leads  to  it  be  the  result  of  a  public  appeal,  where  many  are 
reached  by  the  same  voice,  or  of  solitary  thought,  and  the 
perusal  of  the  printed  page.  What  is  the  vaunted  power  of  the 
press,  but  a  power  over  individual  minds  and  wills  in  a  state  of 
physical  repose  ?  The  orator  and  the  preacher  alike  are  sup- 
posed to  have  less  influence  in  determining  public  opinion  and 
action  than  the  editor,  who  sits  quietly  in  his  chair  and  pens 
the  article  which  is  read  in  a  similar  s£ate  of  bodily  inaction, 
but  with  the  highest  degree  of  mental  activity. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  the  following  clear  and  vigorous  utter- 
ance on  this  subject  in  our  denominational  paper  of  the  West, 
"  The  Advance  "  ;— 


"JNo  intelligent  minister  means  to  convey  the  impression,  as  certainly  he 
would  have  no  warrant  for  so  doing,  that  complying  with  any  one  method 
is  a  condition  of  salvation  which  must  be  accepted  by  the  repenting  sinner. 
But  yet,  his  invariable  and  importunate  nse  of  a  certain  method  may  convey 
that  idea  to  the  hearer  with  evil  result  The  self-excusing  sinner  is  rendered 
antagonistic  and  furnished  with  a  stumbling-block.  He  inwardly  asks :  Who 
authorized  you  to  add  to  the  Bible  terms  of  salvation,  and  to  say,  not  only 
that  I  must  repent  arid  believe,  but  also  that  I  must  manifest  my  purpose  or 
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act  in  just  this  way,  by  rising  for  prayer  or  coming  forward  to  a  particular 
seat,  or  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  ? 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  sensitive,  nervous  and  despondingly  anxious  soul, 
Ailing  to  muster  courage  at  the  moment  to  comply  with  the  public  test,  is 
discouraged  beyond  actual  reason,  and  tempted  to  turn  from  the  means  of 
grace.  Christians,  also,  who,  under  a  similar  impression,  witness  the  hesita- 
tion and  refusal  of  such  persons,  sometimes  err,  either  by  subsequent  harsh- 
ness or  by  loss  of  hope  and  faith  in  their  behalf. 

"  The  great  thing  is,  a  spirit  of  prayer  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
to  that  the  minister  may  preach  in  a  favorable  atmosphere.  Then,  a  clear 
presentation  of  the  gospel  truth,  with  a  faithful,  solemn  and*  kind  application 
of  it  to  the  hearers,  urging  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  heart  to  the 
Saviour,  will  be  effective,  in  connection  with  all  the  customary  methods,  and 
also  outside  of  them  all.  Souls  will  reach  the  momentous  decision  publicly 
and  privately,  on  their  feet  and  in  their  seats,  at  the  church  and  at  their 
homes,  during  the  meeting  and  after  it" 

"  The  test  of  excellence  in  a  sermon,"'  says  Prof.  Shedd,  "  is 
continuance  of  influence."  *  It  is  equally  the  test  of  all  work 
in  the  realm  of  mind.  The  condition  of  this  permanent  influ- 
ence is,  careful  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  mind.  The 
heart  must  be  thoroughly  moved  and  prepare  to  received  the 
truth ;  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  gospel  must  be  wisely  admin- 
istered, with  the  accompanying  power  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the 
conscience  and  will  must  then  be  left  to  do  their  part,  in  con* 
junction  with  the  truth  and  the  grace  of  the  Spirit.  At  this 
point,  we  believe,  our  responsibility  for  the  result  ceases. 


Article    III. 

FAITH,  IN  DEFINITION  AND  RELATIONS. 

The  April  number  of  the  "  New  Englander  "  contained  aq  arti- 
cle on  "  False  Definitions  of  Faith,  and  the  True  Definition,' ' 
by  Rev.  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  of  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  in  which 
occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

*  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  p.  50. 
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"  1.  That  Faith  it  the  assent  of  the  intellect  to  religion*  truth  b  the  definition 
accepted,  with  pome  variations  of  statement,  by  all  Soman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians, and  by  a  multitude,  perhaps  the  majority  of  Protestants.  •  •  *  * 
Holding  this  as  the  definition  of  Faith,  good  men  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  vindi- 
cate the  good  faith  of  God's  word,  which  promises  in  so  many  words  that 
whosoever  believeth  shall  not  perish,  but  shall  have  everlasting  life ;  and  then, 
in  the  very  face  of  this  promise— this  broad,  unlimited  promise,  uttered  only 
on  the  single  condition  of  Faith— -declares  that  except  we  repent  we  shall  all 
perish,  and  that  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  Men  are  driven 
to  this  dilemma :  either  they  must  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
Faith  only,  repudiating  the  other  demands  of  the  Scriptures,  and  maintaining 
an  antinomian  orthodoxy;  or  they  must  reject  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
Faith  only,  and  save  the  interests  of  holiness  by  sacrificing  the  credit  of  the 
divine  promises.  It  is  the  latter  course  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  by  many  Protestant  theologians,  including  boom 
of  New  England  schools."— New  Englander,  pp.  252,  253. 

In  the  foot-note  attached  to  this  last  sentence  Mr.  Bacon 
says: — 

See  an  admirably  frank  article  in  the  "  Congregational  Review,*9  for  May, 
1808,  from  the  pen  of  President  Magoun,  of  Iowa  College.  "  Either  [unbelief 
or  disbelief]  may  be  the  leading  form  [of  selfishness.}  They  were  such  with 
the  Jews.  They  are  not  with  those  brought  up  under  Christian  privileges; 
nor  is  it  true  at  all  to  say  that  unbelief  is  now  the  parent  of  all  sin.  •  •  • 
4  Only  believe '  in  not  safe  advice  to  a  sinner  whose  selfishness  has  not  concen- 
trated in  rejection  of  Christ,  as  that  of  many  Jews  did."  p.  216.  So  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  "  there  may  be  found  devout  religious  men 
among  them.  *•**/«  such  exceptional  cases,  the  missionary  may 
preach  to  them  (  Only  believe.'  Or  they  may  be  under  conviction  of  sin, 
not  having  yet  repented,  and  need  first  to  be  told  how  to  repent.  *  *  •  • 
The  gospel  does  not  fall  into  the  blunder  and  confusion  of  thought  of  telling  men, 
however  impenitent,  to  come  to  Jesus  to  be  accepted  and  have  faith.**  pp.  217, 
218.  "  The  saving  of  the  soul  depends  on  two  things,  and  one  comes  before, 
and  the  other  after,  as  their  several  objects  require ;  repentance,  antecedent ; 
*    *    *    *    and  faith  consequent."    p.  212. 

It  is  impossible  to  accept  these  statements  without  feeling  that'  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  were  addicted  to  a  very  reckless  and  "  blundering  "  way  of 
promising  salvation  on  the  sole  condition  of  faith. — New  Englander,  p. 
253.   % 

The  italics  and  omissions  in  the  quotations  are  Mr.  Bacon's. 
The  writer  quoted  from  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  notice  the 
general  statement  in  the  body  of  the  article,  but  only  the  speci- 
fication in  the  foot-note.    "  Many  Protestant*  theologians,"  and 
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wen  "  some  of  New  England  schools,"  are  expressions  indefi- 
nite enough  to  mean  nobody  in  particular ;  and  nobody  in  par- 
ticular is  bound  to  answer  yes  or  no.  But  if  the  present  writer, 
being  individually  referred  to,  and  the  only  one  so  referred  to, 
should  not  "  answer  for  himself,"  the  statement  might  be  taken 
as  confessed  to  be  true.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  only  specific 
reference  supporting  the  general  statement  in  the  "  New  Eng- 
lander  "  should  seem  to  have  no  foundation,  perhaps  the  state- 
ment itself  may  come  to  the  ground. 

I.  It  might  be  sufficient  then,  so  far  as  an  individual  is  placed 
in  a  false  position  by  the  assertion  that  he  "  must  reject  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  Faith  only,  and  save  the  interests  of 
holiness  by  sacrificing  the  credit  of  the  divine  promises,"  to 
reply  that  he  does  no  such  thing.  He  must  himself  know  best. 
T$  that  doctrine  is  eminently  precious  to  his  mind  and  heart ;  if 
no  view  that  he  holds  of  related  subjects,  as  e.g.,  repentance, 
(which  was  the  subject  of  the  Be  view  article  Mr.  Bacon  has 
quoted  from,)  interferes  with  this  doctrine  in  his  own  mind,  or 
disturbes  it  in  the  least ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  logical  connec- 
tion of  the  two  doctrines,  and  the  analytical  distinctions  he 
makes  between  Repentance  and  Faith,  in  common  with  u  many 
Protestant  theologians,  including  (not  a  few)  of  New  England! 
schools,"  are  the  very  grounds  on  which  he  holds  self-consis- 
tently  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  Faith  only,  he  must 
know  it.  And  this  the  present  writer  knew  when  he  wrote  the 
article  on  "  The  Place  of  Repentance  in  Religion  and  Theology," 
and  now  knows.  It  is.  implied  in  what  is  said  in  the  "  New 
Englander,"  that  be  accepts  the  faulty  definition  of  Faith  from 
which  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  is  alleged  to 
follow.  The  one  is  no  more  true  than  the  other.  It  is  not* 
material  to  add,  but  it  may  be  added,  that  be  regards  that 
definition  and  Mr!  Bacon's  alike  as  false  by  defect.  But  with 
this  difference  between  them,  that  it  is  far  less  certain  that  "  the 
majority  of  Ptotestants  "  hold  a  definition  so  defective  on  the 
one  side,  than,  it  is  that  Mr.  Bacon  holds  one  so  defective  on  the 
other.     What  these  defects  are  may  briefly  appear  in  the  sequel. 
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So  far  as  the  particular  Protestant  theologians  of  the  New 
England  school  *  are  concerned,  who  were  cited  in  the  article 
from  which  Mr.  Bacon  quotes  as  holding  the  views  there  main- 
tained, it  might  be  sufficient  to  put  in  a  general  denial  in  their 
behalf.  Edwards,  Bellamy  and  Hopkins  certainly  did  not  hold 
the  views  concerning  Faith  and  Confessions  of  Faith  pro- 
pounded in  the  "  New  Englauder,"  and  just  as  certainly  they 
never  proposed  to  "  reject  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  Faith 
only,  and  save  the  interests  of  holiness  by  sacrificing  the  credit 
of  the  divine  promises."  The  mere  idea  of  their  doing  so  is 
astounding.  The  title  itself,  of  Edwards'  third  sermon,  "  On 
Important  Subjects  "  (Works,  Vol.  IV.,)  is  a  sufficient  quota* 
tion,  "  Justification  by  Faith  alone."  In  the  sermon  he  affirms 
that  "  nothing  in  us  but  faith  renders  it  meet  that  we  should 
have  justification  assigned  to  us ; "  "  this  is  said  to  be  by  faith 
alone,  without  any  manner  of  virtue  or  goodness  of  our  own." 
And  then  he  proves  it  from  Scripture ;  proves  that  "  the  way  in 
which*  justification  has  a  dependence  on  faith,  is  that  it  is  the 
qualification  on  which  the  congruity  of  our  interest  in  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  depends,  or  wherein  such  a  fitness  consists." 
And  he  winds  up  by  showing  that  "  the  opposite  scheme  does 
most  directly  tend  to  lead  men  to  trust  in  their  own  righteous- 
ness for  justification  which  is  a  thing  fatal  to  the  soul."  In 
passing  he  gives  the  following  explanation  of  his  meaning,  or 
"  in  what  manner  faith  is  the  only  condition  of  justification  and 
salvation  *  *  *  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  it,  and  so  that 
nothing  else  has  a  parallel  influence  with  it,  because  faith  in- 
cludes the  whole  act  of  unition  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour."  This 
"  is  called  faith  in  the  scripture,"  &c.  And  though  he  con- 
founds faith  and  repentance,  and  makes  them  one,  yet  when  he 
distinguishes  the  latter  as  "  only  so  much  in  justifying  faith  as 
respects  the  evil  to  be  delivered  from  by  the  Saviour,"  "  so  far 
as  it  is  conversant  about  sin,"  he  characterizes  the  former  as 


*  The  Old  School  Presbyterian  divines  referred  to  ("  Congregational  Review/'  Ma*! 
1868,  pp.  202,  203,)  as  not  giving  Repentance  its  proper  distinctive  place  in  religion  and 
theology,  abuudantly  affirm  justification  by  Faith  only. 
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"  that  in  the  justifying  act  (which)  does  more  especially  respect 
Christ."  And  though  he  seems  to  place  the  two  on  an  equality, 
and  even  speaks  of  "justifying  repentance,"  yet  after  all  he 
gives  faith,  as  such,  a  certain  singular  pre-eminence. 

44  We  need  not  wonder  that  that  in  faith  which  especially  respect*  sin, 
should  be  especially  the  condition  of  remission  of  sins ;  or  that  this  motion  or 
exercise  of  the  soul,  as  it  rejects  and  flies  from  evil,  and  embraces  Christ  as  a 
Saviour  from  it,  should  especially  be  the  condition  of  being  free  from  that 
evil ;  in  like  manner  as  the  same  principle  or  motion,  as  it  seeks  good,  and 
cleaves  to  Christ  as  the  procurer  of  that  good,  should  be  the  condition  of  ob- 
taining that  good.  Faith  with  respect  to  good  is  accepting,  and  with  respect 
to  evil  it  is  rejecting.  *  Yea,  this  rejecting  evil  is  itself  an  act  of  acceptance; 
it  is  accepting  freedom  or  separation  from  that  evil ;  and  this  freedom  or  sep- 
aration is  the  benefit  bestowed  in  remission.  No  wonder  that  that  in  faith  which 
immediately  respects  this  benefit,  and  is  our  acceptance  of  this  benefit,  should  be 
the  special  condition  of  our  having  it;  it  is  so  with  respect  to  all  the  benefits  that 
Christ  has  purchased,  *  *  *  *  So  that  we  see  that  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  hence  "  (i.  e.  from  repentance  being  considered  as  justifying) 
44  against  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone." 

Dr.  Bellamy,  it  is  shown  in  the  former  article,  more  com- 
pletely distinguished  faith,  analytically,  from  repentance,  and 
in  his  "  True  Religion  Delineated,"  he  distinguishes  three  kinds 
of  faith  from  each  other:  1.  A  spiritual  sense  of  God,  His 
natural  government  and  eternal  things,  practically  influencing 
the  soul  like  things  seen.  2.  A  spiritual  sense  of  the  divine 
ill-sufficiency,  creating  dependence.  3.  A  spiritual  sense  of 
Moral  Government  and  the  Mediatorship  of  Christ." 

u  They  are  evidently  in  their  own  nature  so  distinct,  as  that  they  may  be 
conceived  of  as  distinct  acts  of  the  soul."  And  the  last  of  these  three,  Bel- 
amy  regards  as  "  that  act  of  faith  by  which  we  are  justified  and  entitled  to 
Life," — faith  in  Christ's  blood.  "  This  is  peculiar  to  penitent  returning  sin* 
Ben."  So  in  his  "  Glory  of  the  Gospel."  "  We  can  be  justified  by  faith 
therefore,  no  otherwise  than  as  faith  is  that,  on  our  part,  whereby  we  are 
united  to  Christ — and  so  become  interested  in  Him,  in  whom  alone  God  is 
well  pleased ;  whose  righteousness  and  atonement  alone  are  sufficient  to  satisfy 

*  This  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  language — an  accepting  or  trusting  act  spoken 
of  as  a  rejecting  one  ;  but  it  is  consistent  with  Edwards'  conglomerating  faith  and  repent* 
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for  our  guilt,  and  qualify  us  for  the  divine  favor  and  eternal  life."  So  in 
'  True  Religion"  &c.  "  This  faith,  this  uniting  act,  being  the  condition, 
the  only  condition,  required  on  our  part  by  the  covenant  of  grace,  we  being 
justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  hence  faith  is  said  to  be  im- 
puted to  us  for  righteousness,"  &c 


Hopkins,  like  all  the  Edwardeans,  held  that  a  peculiar  union 
to  Christ  is  necessary  to  pardon  and  life,  and  that  this  consists 
in  faith  and  in  nothing  else.  (Works  7,  pp.  461,  466.)  He 
declared  that, — » 

"  Men  are  brought  into  a  justified  state  by  one,  the  first  act  of  saving  faith." 
(System  of  Doctrines — Justification  by  Faith.)  "  The  promise  of  salvation 
is  made  to  him  who  believeth.  He  therefore  who  believes  and  exercises  one 
act  of  true  faith,  however  imperfect  and  weak,  comes  within  the  reach  of  tha 
promise,  is  justified  and  shall  be  saved." 

And  all  that  he  says  about  this  as  opposed  to  salvation  by 
works,  in  Vols.  I.  and  III.,  goes  to  maintain  the  truth  that  jus- 
tification is  by  faith  alone.  Hopkins,  perhaps,  more  completely 
than  either  Edwards  or  Bellamy,  distinguished  repentance  and 
faith  from  each  other.  That  he  did  not  sacrifice  the  divine 
promises,  while  he  upheld  the  interests  of  holinesss,  the  whole 
of  his  "  inquiry  concerning  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,"  is 
proof  in  addition  to  the  sufficient  sentence  quoted  above.  And 
as  all  these  theologians  recognize  the  particular  element  of  faith 
which  is  rejected  in  the  "  New  Englander,"  (though  they  by  no 
means  make  it  the  whole  of  faith  as  is  represented  in  the  de- 
finition quoted  therefrom  at  the  outset  of  this  article ;)  Mr. 
Bacon's  assertion  is  left  entirely  unsupported,  with  no  one  to 
apply  to,  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  informed.  We  are  a  little 
curious  to  know  to  whom  it  can  be  applied ! 

II.  But  explanation  as  well  as  disclaimer  will  be  looked  for. 
Our  former  article  gave  Repentance  its  proper  place  as  antece- 
dent or  condition  precedent  to  Faith.  The  passages  quoted  in 
fragments  in  the  "  New  Englander,"  were  intended  to  em- 
phasize the  fruitlessness  of  attempting  or  preaching  faith  with- 
out repentance.    To  deny  our  position  is  to  assert  that  faith 
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-will  save  without  repentance,  that  men,  however  impenitent,  can 
exercise  saving  faith,  and  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  so  taught ; 
or  it  is  to  assume  that  the  two  things  are  one.*  It  is  absolutely 
certain  to  us  that  there  is  more  danger  at  this  day  from  omit- 
ting to  require  repentance  than  from  omitting  to  require  faith, 
which  is  sure  to  follow  it ;  that  our  churches  are  weak  from  a 

*  It  is  only  just  to  the  truth  to  restate  all  that  was  said,  Mr.  Bacon's  omissions  being 
supplied.  "  4.  The  relation  of  repentance  to  unbelief  and  disbelief  here  comes  out  clearly. 
Ail  men  are  guilty  of  the  former  sin  before  conversion,  some  men  also  of  the  latter.  X 
Christian  after  conversion  may  be  guilty  of  the  former;  Lord  I  believe;  help  thou  my  un- 
belief. This  is  negative,  a  lack  of  faith,  betokening  a  lack  of  love  which  occasions  it. 
Disbelief  is  much  more.  But  both  are,  in  unconverted  men,  forms  of  selfishness.  Either 
may  be  the  leading  form.  They  were  such  with  the  Jews.  They  are  not  with  those 
brought  up  under  Christian  privileges;  nor  is  it  true  at  all  to  say  that  unbelief  is  now  the 
parent  of  all  sin.  Nor  is  repentance  of  unbelief  the  whole  of  repentance;  though  it  may 
be  a  large  part.  It  is  common  for  those  to  fall  into  mistake  on  this  point,  who  are  ip  con- 
fusion  of  thought  as  to  repentance  and  faith.  "  Only  believe  "  is  not  safe  advice  to  a  sin- 
ter whose  selfishness  has  not  concentrated  in  rejection  of  Christ's  Hessiahship  as  that  of 
many  Jews  did.  Even  to  them  the  first  message  was  rather,  Repent !  If  one  truly  obeys 
this,  unbelief  will  go  with  his  other  sins.  On  the  other  hand,  giving  up  no  one  of  the 
particular  tarns  of  selfishness— partial  in  themselves — is  giving  up  selfishness  altogether." 
"6.  The  main  point  to  be  urged  upon  the  heathen  must  ever  be  substantially  one  and  the 
tame.  If  accepting  Christ  as  an  atonement  for  sin  were  identical  with  forsaking  the  sins 
of  heathenism,  or  analytically  included  it,  it  would  be  necessary  merely  to  penuade  them 
to  believe  in  Him,  and  their  repentance  would  of  course,  and  of  necessity,  be  therein  ac- 
complished. Tliere  may  be  found  devout  religious  men  among  them,  the  law-work  hav- 
ing gone  before  the  Gospel,  the  Spirit  taking,  not  the  things  of  Christ,  of  which  they 
have  never  heard,  but  the  law  written  on  the  heart,  and  urging  it  home.  In  such  ex- 
ceptional  cases  the  missionary  may  preach  to  them,  "  Only  believe."  Or  they  may  be 
under  conviction  of  sin,  not  having  yet  repented,  and  need  first  to  be  told  how  to  repent. 
Bat  the  great  mass  of  them  know  not  what  repentance  is,  or  what  to  repent  of,  and  the 
first  Gospel  message  to  them  should  make  them  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  repentance. 
And  a  full  message  the  Gospel  has  on  this  point.  ""  There  is  doubtless  as  great  a  number 
of  scripture  texts  which  represent  repentance  as  necessary  to  pardon,"  says  Hopkins,  u  as 
there  is  that  represent  faith  as  necessary  thereto."  The  Gospel  wisely  includes  the  law, 
and  it  slays  that  it  may  make  alive.  It  tells  men  of  sin  before  it  tells  them  of  a  Saviour. 
It  regards  them  as  impenitent  sinners,  an  old  designation  and  more  accurate  than  sinners 
merely,  for  this  includes  Christians,  though  even  this  has  too  much  slipped  out  of  our  re- 
ligfoos  language,  while  the  former  and  stronger  designation  has  in  some  quarters  disap- 
peared entirely.  It  does  not  fall  into  the  blunder  and  confusion  of  thought  of  telling  men, 
however  impenitent,  to  come  to  Jesus  to  be  accepted  and  have  faith  that  his  love  and 
grace  will  hare  the  moral  elect  of  renewal  upon  them  afterwards, — for  such  a  coming  to 
Him  would  be  only  additional  sin,  and  no  one  really  comes  who  is  not  renewed."  Mr. 
Bacon  stopped  with  the  word  "faith"  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  which  has  only  a 
comma  after  it  in  the  u  Review,"  and  i»  our  manuscript  had  not  even  tkaiy  ike  tentt  requir- 
ing name. 

So  Bellamy,  "  We  are  justified  by  Christ's  righteousness  alone.  If  you  speak  of  that 
which  qualifies  us  for  and  recommends  us  to  the  divine  favor,  pardon  and  eternal  life, 
neither  faith  nor  repentance  have,  in  this  sense,  any  hand  in  our  justification."  "Re- 
pentance s  before  Forgiveness."    (Works,  IL,  p.  379.) 
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defect  of  repentance,  and  therefore  from  a  selfish  faith ;  and 
that  the  teaching  which  tells  men  that  faith  is  all  they  need  is 
mischievous,  producing  just  these  results.  But  if  one  empha- 
sizes repentance  and  restores  it  to  its  proper  place,  does  he 
.thereby  deny  that  justification  is  by  faith  alone  ?  Not  if  he  does 
not  affirm  that  it  is  by  repentance  alone.  Not  if  he  is  unwilling 
even  to  speak,  with  Edwards,  of  a  "  justifying  repentance," — a 
phrase  Edwards  never  would  have  used, — we  may  believe, — if 
lie  had  always  discriminated  between  these  two  conditions  of 
justification  as  he  did  sometimes.  Not  if  his  great  anxiety  is 
that  the  conditions  may  be  fulfilled  on  which  faith  is  possible 
or  is  valid,  as  that  which  justifies.  Not  if  he  holds  that  faith 
being  the  last  thing  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  following  re- 
pentance, it  is  the  very  thing  and  the  only  thing  with  which 
justification  is  directly  and  immediately  connected.  Not  if  he 
avoids  the  error,  which  Edwards  did  not  always  avoid,  of  con- 
glomerating other  things  with  faith,  and  leaves  it  in  logical 
order  to  stand  singly,  "  only  "  and  "  alone  "  in  this  immediate 
and  direct  connection  with  justification.  And  precisely  thes& 
things  and  all  these  things  are  true  in  the  present  case. 

Protestant  theologians,  and  especially  those  of  New  England- 
/schools,  have  always  maintained  justification  by  faith  alone,  in- 
opposition  to,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  justification  by  works*. 
But  they  have  never  supposed  that  when  a  sinner  repented^ 
having  no  works  to  justify  him,  he  thereby  came  into  possession, 
of  such  works.    Nor  did  they  ever  imagine  that  faith,  following 
repentance  in  the  order  of  nature  and  logic,  brought  him  into 
possession  of  them.    And  as  they  have  regarded  a  Christian's 
obedience, — which  follows  repentance,  faith  and  justification, 
all  three, — as  impossible  before  justification — for  "  the  moment 
a  sinner  believes,"  he  is  pardoned — they  have  never  dreamed 
that  his  future  obedience  could  be  any  reason  for  his  being  jus- 
tified.   That  no  man  is  ever  justified  without  repentance  pre* 
ceding  his  faith,  and  obedience  following  after  it,  they  have 
been  unanimous  in  teaching,  and  quite  as  unanimous  that  justi- 
fication articulates  immediately  upon  faith  and  upon  nothing 
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that  goes  before  it  or  comes  after  it.  And  this  because  they 
have  maintained — we  are  not  speaking  of  evangelical  or  ortho- 
dox theologians,  and  especially  of  those  already  referred  to  in 
thte  discussion — that  neither  repentance,  faith,  obedience,  nor 
anything  subjective  in  the  soul  is  or  can  be  the  meritorious 
reason  for  pardon,  but  solely  the  objective  mediatorial  work  of 
our  Lord.  And  therefore  among  subjective  exercises  of  the 
soul  justification  is  by  that  which  appropriates  the  Saviour's 
work,  and  this  is  faith  alone.  Even  when  they  have  most  em- 
phatically declared  that  faith  is  holy,  the  sinner  being  pre- 
viously regenerated,  they  have  denied  that  faith,  being  imperfect 
holiness,  can  be  meritorious ;  *  and  still,  never  losing  sight  of. 
the  fitness  of  things,  they  have  only  the  more  insisted  that  faith, 
being  the  only  thing  that  joins  on  to  and  gives  us  the  benefit 
of  the  merits  of  Christ,  is  the  only  thing  that  justifies.  Nor 
have  any  accepted  New  England  theologians  in  denying  justifi- 
cation by  works,  ever  fallen  into  the  error  of  admitting  that 
there  can  be  any  justifying  faith  which  is  not  preceded  by  re- 
pentance from  dead  works  and  followed  by  living  ones.  Most 
copiously,  and  with  iteration  and  reiteration,  in  didactic  treatises 
and  controversial  publications,  this  ground  has  been  gone  over 
till  there  is  hardly  a  conceivable  shade  of  thought  connected 
with  the  subject  that  cannot  be  found  stated  in  every  relation' 
and  aspect,  especially  in  the  works  of  Bellamy  and  Hopkins. 
President  Edwards  having  triumphantly  established  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone  in  a  discourse  which  that  genera- 
tion silently  admitted  to  be  unanswerable,  it  was  the  work  of 

*  "  It  is  plain  from  Moses  and  from  St.  Paul,  that  no  goodness  short  of  sinless  perfec- 
tion can  entitle  us  to  the  favor  of  God.  Faith  as  it  is  our  virtue  cannot  do  it  any  more 
than  repentance  or  sincere  obedience.  For  nothing  short  of  sinless  perfection  can  do  it. 
Bat  faith  is  not  sinless  perfection.  Therefore  we  cannot  be  justified  on  the  account  of  our 
(kith."  (The  Law  our  Schoolmaster,  I.,  p.  398.)  "  And  thus  we  are  justified  by  faith,  not 
m  an  holy  act,  but  as  a  uniting  act  uniting  us  to  Christ."  (Cf.  Hopkins,  III.,  "  The  Law  of 
Works  and  the  Law  of  Faith,"  and  Edwards,  Vol.  TV.,  pp.  102,  73,  etc.)  This  position 
h  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  taken  in  Finney's  Theology,  (Eng.  Ed.  p.  548,  $tq.) 
where  it  is  denied  that  either  works,  faith  or  atonement,  is  the  ground  or  foundation  of 
justification,  and  these  are  all  said  to  be  simply  condition*  along  with  perseverance,  sancti- 
ftcation,  &c,  while  God's  infinite,  disinterested  love  is  the  only  ground  of  it.  Mr.  Finney* 
seems  to  have  confounded  the  agent  in  bestowing  justification  with  the  ground  or  reason 
tor  whkh  it  is  bestowed,  which  is  a  vicarious  atonement 
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his  followers  to  show  that  the  doctrine  did  not  exclude  or  release 
from  the  other  conditions  of  salvation.    And  this  they  did 
quite  as  triumphantly.    They  agreed  in  insisting  that  regenera- 
tion and  holy  love  precede  faith.    Thus  Hopkins,  I.,  p.  454. 
"  That  is  not  saving  faith  which  precedes  regeneration  and  the 
hew  heart.    Some  have  supposed  that  the  impenitent,  unre- 
newed person  believes,  and  by  this  faith  his  heart  is  renewed 
and  becomes  penitent  and  obedient.    This  is  contrary  to  scrip- 
ture and  all  reason,  which  has  been  made  evident.    Faith  im- 
plies a  right  disposition  of  heart,  and  therefore  does  not  precede 
and  produce  it.    No  person  but  a  regenerate  one  has  saving 
faith"    The  works  of  these  men  are  a  perfect  storehouse  of 
arguments  against  an  impenitent,  unrcgenerate,  selfish  faith,  a 
faith  not  charactered  and  actuated  by  holy  love.    They  regarded 
love  as  the  whole  of  religion,  and  other  exercises  as  but  its 
varied  forms.    And  when  they  deny  that  repentance  and  faith 
are  "  parallel"  or  separable  conditions  of  pardon  and  salva- 
tion, and  assert u  that  they  are  so  implied  in  each  other,  and  so 
far  connected  that  one  is  not  without  the  other,"  when  the  two 
taken  together  are  "  considered  as  one  and  the  same  complex 
act  of  the  mind,"  it  is  still  "  viewed  and  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  the  different  and  opposite  objects  to  which  it  has  respect." 
"  Repentance  toward  God  respects  the  term /row  which  the  sin- 
ner turns  in  conversion,  and  consists  in  a  cordial  approbatioa 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  self-condemnation  for  his  sin,  and  hat- 
ing and  renouncing  it  in  his  heart.    Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  re— 
spects  the  term  to  which  the  sinner  turns,  viz.,  God  in  Jesu& 
Christ,  or  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  consists  in  believing 
the  gospel  with  all  his  heart,  which  implies  receiving  and  trust— 
ing  in  Christ  as  an  all-sufficient  and  suitable  Saviour  for  such  **> 
sinned."  * 

*  Hopkins  has  given  in  this  connection  a  thoroughly  analytical  riew  of  repentance  and 
faith  as  " distinguished  from  each  other"  by  Paul,  (Acts  xx.,  21,)  in  entire  accordance 
with  that  given  in  our  former  article.  While  he  has  abundantly  shown  elsewhere  that 
saving  faith  u  necessarily  supposes  and  implies  those  exercises  in  which  true  repentance 
tonsists,"  he  here  expressly  says:  "According  to  this  distinction,  at  repentance  toward 
God  is  put  first,  so  it  takes  place  in  the  mind  first  in  the  order  of  nature  and  precede*  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ:1  Just  so  faith  takes  place  in  the  order  of  nature  before  justification, 
next  preceding,  with  nothing  between,  for  nothing  can  so  be  the  justifying  medium.' 
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We  have  desired  to  make  thorough  work  in  showing  that 
neither  the  writer  cited  by  Mr.  Bacon,  nor  those  with  whom  he 
agrees  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  faith  and  repentance  are 
among  those  "  many  Protestant  theologians,  including  some  of 
New  England  schools,"  who  "  either  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  Faith  only,  repudiating  the  other  demands  of 
the  scriptures,  and  maintaing  an  antinomian  orthodoxy;  or 
reject  the  doctrine,  and  save  the  interests  of  holiness  by  sacri- 
ficing the  credit  of  the  divine  promises,"  whoever  they  may  be. 
It  is  time  to  turn  the  tables. 

III.  We  proceed  to  show  that  our  critic,  by  his  definition  of 
Faith,  fells  himself  into  the  error  he  ascribed  to  others  without 
reason.  A  writer  who  should  confound  any  other  thing  with 
faith  that  is  distinct  from  it,  and  then  teach  that  we  are  justified 
by  the  two  taken  together,  could  hardly  be  said  to  teach  or  see 
the  sole  justifying  relation  of  faith.  And  Mr.  Bacon  confounds 
so  many  things  with  it,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  he  can  mean  by 
talking  of  "justification  by  Faith  on/y."  When  he  comes  to 
attempt  a  "  true  definition  "  of  faith,  having  set  aside  all  others 
as  false,  ("  New  Englander,"  p.  261,)  after  asserting  the  abso- 
lute simplicity  of  the  true  one, — and  more  than  this,  that  "  the 
Very  simplicity  of  the  act  makes  it  difficult  to  define  it  other- 
wise than  by  the  use  of  a  synonyme," — he  goes  on  (p.  262,)  to 
show  how  complex  it  is !    He  says, — 

u  The  act  of  Faith— of  intrusting  oneself  for  salvation  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — include*,  not  as  a  remote  consequence,  but  in  itself,  Repentance,  Obe- 
dience, Holiness  and  whatever  things  beside  are  demanded  in  the  scriptures  as 
conditions  of  salvation ;  and  so  the  consistency  and  good  faith  of  God  in 
promising  salvation  to  *  whosoever  believeth,'  while  yet  demanding  these 
other  conditions,  is  maintained." 

He  seems  presently  after  to  attempt  to  restore  the  simple 
character  of  the  act,  by  resolving  it  into  an  "  act  of  doing 
right/'  but  this  does  not  help  the  matter,  since  it  is  not  the 
tightness  of  faith  by  which  we  are  justified,  as  our  New  Eng- 
land fathers  hate  so  fiilly  shown,  but  by  something  else ;  not  by 
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the  quality  of  the  act,  but  by  its  nature.  He  has  fallen  into  the 
very  error  of  President  Edwards,  pointed  out  in  our  former 
article,  but  without  recovering  from  it  as  Edwards  does.* 
Denying  any  distinct  place  or  character  to  faith  which  is  not 
occupied  also  by  "  whatever  things  beside  are  demanded  as  con- 
ditions of  salvation,"  he  recognizes  no  distinct  relations  of 
faith  which  are  not  the  relations  as  well  of  these  other  things 
confounded  with  it.  For  their  relations  are  its  and  its  are  theirs ; 
and  we  are  held  to  be  justified  by  Faith,  Repentance,  Obedience 
and  whatever  things  beside  are  demanded  in  the  scriptures  as 
conditions  of  salvation,  all  in  one, — and  this  is  the  curious 
sense  in  which  it  is  held  that  we  are  justified  by  Faith  alone. 
We  will  not  say  that  such  a  notion  is  that  of  being  in  part  jus- 
tified by  works.  We  will  not  stop  to  point  out  the  special  fat 
lacy  of  "  including  in  "  faith,  obedience,  which  plainly  only  follows 
it — for  the  works  of  the  law  be/ore  regeneration,  Mr.  Bacon 
cannot  mean,  therefore  he  cannot  mean  any  obedience  before 
faith ;  but  we  will  say  that  it  displaces  and  denies  the  proper 
articulation,  the  joining  on  of  faith  "  alone  "  upon  justification. 
Suppose  some  one  says  that  the  rebel  firing  on  Fort  Sumter 
was  the  cause  or  occasion, — the  direct,  immediate,  and  only 
one, — of  Mr.  Lincoln's  calling  out  the  first  seventy-five  thou- 
sand volunteers — nothing  else  would  have  induced  him  to  do 
it — but  adds  that  there  were  other  things  that  in  some  other 
sense  led  to  this  act  of  the  President,  mediately  and  remotely, 
such  as  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  North  through  Secre- 
tary Floyd's  treacherous  transfer  of  soldiers,  arms  and  muni*- 
tions  to  Southern  posts,  and,  back  of  all,  the  perceived  and  fell 
purposes  long  engendered  by  the  system  of  slavery.    Ah !  says 

*  " There  is  something  in  faith  or  closing  with  Christ;"  he  says,  "that  respects  sin, 
and  that  is  evangelical  repentance.  [It]  is  that  very  principle  or  operation  of  the  mind 
itself  that  is  called  faith,  so  far  as  it  is  conversant  about  sin,11  But  be  is  obliged,  after  thus 
stretching  the  signification  of  the  one  to  include  the  other,  (as  had  been  the  theological 
custom,)  so  that  he  could  say  justified  by  faith  alone,  meaning  by  faith  and  repentance1 
together,  to  return  to  scriptural  distinctions,  and  add,  "These  things  do  not  necessarily 
suppose  that  repentance  and  faith  are  words  of  just  the  same  signification  *  *  *  take 
them  only  in  their  general  nature,  (they)  are  entirely  distinct"  ("  Review,"  pp.  201, 804.) 
He  goes  on  to  show  that  they  have  entirely  different  objects,  even  as  evangelical 
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an  objector,  that  is  not  a  true  account  of  the  matter!  that  is 
giving  up  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  as  the  only  cause  of  the  call 
for  volunteers.  You  must  so  represent  that  event  as  to  leave 
nothing  that  is  not  "  included  in  itself"  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  Mr.  Lincoln's  act.  I  will  show  you  a  more  excellent  way. 
The  better  account  is  this :  The  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  "  in- 
cluded within  itself"  Secretary  Floyd's  dispersion  of  the  na- 
tional defences  and  the  whole  system  and  influence  of  slavery — 
in  short,  "whatever  things  beside"  slavery  did  or  purposed, 
whatever  had  any  relation  to  the  rise  of  the  Rebellion.  Would 
any  one  think  he  had  bettered  the  matter  ?  Would  any  one  fail  to 
see  that  this  is  ascribing  the  call  not  to  one  thing,  but  to  many  ? 
Gould  the  author  of  such  a  statement  fail  to  make  it  seem  ridic- 
ulous to  claim  that  he  alone  holds  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  call  was 
occasioned  by  the  firing  "  only,"  while  others  "  reject "  that  ac- 
count of  the  matter  ?  Would  any  one  pretend  that  the  pecu- 
liar relations  of  the  firing — and  this  only — to  the  call  are  denied 
by  stating  that  Floyd's  treason  and  the  general  slaveholder's 
conspiracy  preceded  it  ?  And  how  are  the  peculiar  relations  of 
faith  to  justification,  as  the  immediate  condition  of  it,  denied 
by  setting  forth  repentance  as  the  immediate  condition  pre- 
cedent of  faith  ?  Our  illustration  is  very  imperfect,  because 
some  other  act  of  the  slaveholders,  some  other  act  at  that  time, 
even  in  Charleston  Harbor,  might  have  held  the  same  relations 
to  Mr.  Lincoln's  call ;  while  no  other  act  can  possibly  hold  the 
peculiar  relations  of  faith  to  justification.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  notwithstanding  Floyd  and  the  slaveholder's  plans,  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  not  have  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  volun- 
teers if  it  had  not  been  for  that  firing ;  and  so,  notwithstanding 
repentance,  obedience,  Ac,  Ac,  Protestant  theologians,  and 
those  of  New  England  schools,  quoted  in  this  and  the  former 
article,  hold  that  God  would  never  justify  a  sinner  were  it  not 
for  Christ's  atonement,  and  his  faith  in  it.*  Bellamy  has  an 
intense  way  of  stating  this : — 

•  Mr.  Rnney,  wing  the  term  condition  in  the  sense  of  a  tine  qua  no*,  a  M  not  without 
which," — in  distinction  from  a  ground  of  justification,— "  anything  without  which  sinners 

vol.  ix^-no.  xlviii.  24 
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"  Penitence  ia  so  far  from  being  a  sufficient  atonement  for  our  sins,  that 
merely  the  defects  attending  the  deepest  repentance  of  the  most  humble, 
broken-hearted  saint  on  earth  according  to  law,  that  perfect  rule  of  right, 
merits  eternal  damnation."  (II.,  p.  327.)  "  He  who  is  enlightened  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  believes  the  gospel  with  all  his  heart,  repents, 
and  is  converted,  still  deserves,  considered  as  in  himself,  and  compared  with 
the  law  of  God,  that  perfect  rule  of  right,  eternal  damnation  as  much  as  he 
ever  did,  because  his  present  goodness  does  not  in  the  least  counterbalance 
his  former  badness." 

With  the  whole  body  of  the  reformers  these  men  maintained 
justification  by  faith  alone  as  opposed  to  justification  by  works, 
and  the  atonement  of  Christ  as  its  sole  ground  in  opposition  to 
any  ground  of  human  merit.  Justifying  faith  with  them  was 
not  opposed  to  repentance  from  dead  works,  or  to  repentance 
for  not  having  any  good  works  at  all,  but  to  works  themselves 
as  deserving  salvation.  Mr.  Bacon  does  not  hold  to  faith  only 
— on  his  own  definition — without  repentance,  obedience  and 
holiness,  for  he  lumps  these  all  together  with  "  whatever  things 
beside  are  demanded  in  the  scriptures  as  conditions  of  salva- 
tion "  in  faith.  He  logically  holds  that  one  is  justified  by  all 
these,  if  he  possesses  them,  and  how  in  the  world  he  can  say 
"justified  by  faith  alone,"  we  are  curious  to  know.    Not  in  op- 

cannot  bo  justified,  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  the  procuring  cause  or  fundamental  reason 
of  their  justification,"  makes  repentance  and  faith  naturally  necessary  conditions,  to- 
gether with  present  sanctification,  (or  "full  consecration," )  and  u  perseverance  in  faith 
and  obedience,  or  in  consecration  to  God."  He  denies  that  faith  is  mere  evidence  of 
justification,  and  insists  that  "it  is  a  proper  condition  or  tine  qua  mm;  but  asserts  that 
"  faith  is  often  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  if  it  were  the  sole  condition  of  salvation,  because, 
from  its  very  nature,  it  implies  repentance  and  every  virtue."  He  puts  the  atonement 
upon  the  same  level,  a  condition  tine  qua  non,  "  a  means  of  reconciling  forgiveness  with 
the  wholesome  administration  of  justice,"  "a  moans  of  securing  the  universe  against  a 
misapprehension  of  the  character  and  design  of  God  in  forgiving  and  saving  sinners." 
He  ordinarily  uses  the  word  "  implies "  in  quite  another  sense  from  Mr.  Bacon's  word 
"includes."  He  knows  the  distinction  between  faith  "what  it  is," — and  the  eighteen 
things  he  sets  forth  as  "implied"  in  it—- among  which  are  "present  sinlessneas,"  and 
"  the  reception  and  the  practice  of  all  known  or  perceived  truth."  The  theological  pecu- 
liarities which  led  him  to  represent  faith  as  one  of  the  five  "conditions"  of  justification, 
and  their  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  justifying  faith  are  manifest. 

Mr.  Finney  does  not  use  the  phrase  "justified  by  faith  alone; "  he  hardly  can  in  logics! 
consistence;  justified  by  benevolence  and  mercy  alone,  should  rather  be  hit  language; 
but  if  he  rejects  the  doctrine,  it  is  not  because,  with  Mr.  Bacon,  he  makes  faith  not  one 
but  many  things,  but  because  he  neither  gives  faith  nor  atonement  any  pre-eminence  ever 
the  three  other  conditions— each  equally  a  me  qua  nan   associated  with  them. 
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position  to  "justified  by  holy  obedience  or  good  works,"  for 
these  are  included  in  faith.  To  be  sure  he  does  not  hold  to 
being  justified  by  works  alone,  but  by  repentance,  Ac,  <fcc,  as 
well ;  but  if  this  be  not  to  "  reject  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  only"  what  is  it  ?  It  is  perhaps  an  uncommon  way 
of  doing  it,  perhaps  not,  but  it  is  one  way. 

IV.  Mr.  Bacon's  attempt  to  define  faith  looks  quite  as  sin- 
gular on  a  close  inspection.  Definition,  according  to  Arch- 
bishop Whately  and  the  logicians,  is  (metaphorically,)  "  lay- 
ing down  a  boundary ; "  it  is  explaining  a  thing  "  so  as  to  sep- 
arate it  from  everything  ejse,  as  a  boundary  separates  fields." 
A  queer  way,  then,  of  defining  faith,  to  obliterate  the  boundary 
lines  between  it  and  other  things !  Sir  William  Hamilton  calls 
definition  "  an  enclosing'  within  limits,  the  separating  a  thing 
from  others"  How  is  faith,  we  beg  to  know,  to  be  distinguished 
from  repentance,  obedience,  holiness  and  whatever  beside,  when 
they  are  all  included  in  it  and  made  one  ?  This  is  a  question 
of  theological  analysis,  and  sometimes  such  analysis  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
confounding  of  distinctions.  Scripture  never  would  have  dis- 
criminated faith  from  repentance,  <fcc,  unless  there  was  some 
use  in  it,  not  to  say  that  we  should  never  have  had  the  two 
words  in  human  language  if  there  were  no  use  in  making  the 
distinction.  Paul  may  have  had  a  very  "  blundering  "  way  with 
him  when  he  distinguished  repentance  from  faith,  and  declared 
that  he  had  preached  two  things,  with  two  distinct  objects  or 
divine  persons,  as  essential  to  salvation ;  but  he  intended  with- 
out question  that  we  should  do  the  same.  Hamilton,  Stuart 
Mill  and  others  speak  of  a  definition  as  an  analysis,  and  as  we  are 
not  without  examples  now-a-days  of  analysis  of  a  doctrine  yield- 
ing elements  or  "  factors  "  that  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  of  books 
written  against  a  doctrine  yielding  a  recognition — without  self- 
contradition,  too, — of  the  "  factors  "  of  the  doctrine  denied,  so 
perhaps  Mr.  Bacon  has  accomplished  some  wonderful  analysis 
of  faith  which  yields  "whatever  beside"  inspiration  makes 
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distinguishable  from  it,  as  constituting,  after  all,  the  "  factors  " 
of  faith.    We  shall  see. 

Our  critic  does,  to  be  sure,  once  say :  "  The  true  definition  of 
faith,  as  it  is  used  in  the  scriptures,  must  express  such  an  act  as 
implies  obedience,  repentance  and  love  to  God,  not  in  its  more  or 
less  remote  antecedents  or  consequences,  but  in  itself.  *  *  *  * 
Obviously  we  cannot  read  the  New  Testament  intelligently  and 
consistently,  with  any  definition  of  faith  that  does  not  make 
faith  practically  to  involve  the  other  conditions  of  salvation." 
If  he  had  stopped  with  these  statements  his  own  definition  had 
been  less  open  to  criticism.  But  he  .unfortunately  adds,  "  the 
act  of  Faith  includes  in  itself  Repentance,  Obedience,  Holiness 
and  whatever  things  beside  are  demanded  in  the  scriptures." 
So  Dr.  Bellamy  on  "  the  nature  of  justifying  faith,"  sets  forth 
seventeen  things  which  it  " implies"  and  in  which  it  " con- 
sists" Some  of  these  are  antecedent  to  it,  some  consequent 
upon  it.  In  part  they  are  the  same  with  many  of  the  eighteen 
things  mentioned  by  Mr.  Finney  as  implied  in  justifying  faith ; 
but  present  sinlessness  and  the  practice  of  every  known  or  per- 
ceived truth  are  not  among  them.  Instead  of  saying  with  Mr. 
Finney  that  "  every  virtue  "  is  implied,  Dr.  Bellamy  says,  "  the 
seeds  of  every  moral  virtue  and  every  Christian  grace ; "  but 
neither  of  these  writers  falls  into  the  error  of  confounding  the 
things  " implied"  as  also  " included"  in  faith  " itself."  In  as- 
cribing this  confusion  of  thought  to  our  critic,  we  do  not  go  be- 
hind his  words  to  some  supposed  "  mental  content."  We  simply 
interpret  his  weaker  statements  by  his  stronger  ones,  his  de- 
scriptive language  by  his  professed  and  formal  definition.  He 
does  once  show  some  sense  of  what  a  proper  definition  is  by 
refusing  to  include  those  antecedent  and  concomitant  states  of 
the  intellect  and  the  emotions  which  are  commonly  summed  up 
under  the  title  "  religious  experience,"  "  conditions,"  "  constant 
antecedents  of  faith,"  "  in  the  definition  of  it."  But  his  own 
language  about  this  is  singularly  applicable  to  his  own  definition. 
"  Your  definition  has  tangled  up  within  itself  an  endless  coil — 
an  infinite  series  of  antecedents  (and  consequents,)  through 
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which  the  inquirer  would  never  make  his  way  to  the  thing  itself 
to  all  eternity." 

Moreover  his  definition  contains  too  little  as  well  as  too  much. 
It  errs  by  defect  as  well  as  by  redundancy.  Besides  including 
other  distinct  exercises  of  mind,  it  excludes  what  really  belongs 
to  the  exercise  or  act  of  faith  itself.  He  resolves  faith  into 
simple  and  mere  trust.  As  he  has  already  excluded  (1)  "  the 
assent  of  the  intellect  to  religious  truth,"  and  (2)  "  a  peculiar 
sort  and  degree  of  the  assent  of  the  intellect  to  religious  truth," 
— (these  being  "  false  definitions,") — he  must  mean  a  trust 
exercised  without  regard  to  intellectual  assent  to  truth.  As  he 
also  excludes  (4)  the  antecedent  and  concomitant  states  of  the 
emotions,  denying  that  "  emotional  experience  "is  "a  part  of 
the  act "  of  faith,  this  act  of  trust  which  is  the  whole  of  faith, 
is,  it  would  seem,  purely  and  only  an  act  of  will.*  One  objeo* 
tion  made  to  including  emotional  and  intellectual  states  is  that 
this  "  perplexes  plain  minds  by  a  complex  definition  of  a  simple 
act."  It  is  fair  then  to  conclude  that  faith  is  regarded  not  as  a 
complex  act  of  the  whole  soul,  but  as  a  simple,  distinctive  act 
of  the  will.     Mr.  Finney  had  so  taught  before. 

"  Since  the  Bible  uniformly  represents  saving  or  evangelical  faith  as  a 

irtue,  we  know  that  it  must  be  a  phenomenon  of  will.    It  is  an  efficient  state 

f  mind,  and  therefore  it  must  consist  in  the  embracing  of  the  truth  by  the 

art  or  will.    It  is  the  will's  closing  in  with  the  truths  of  the  gospel.    It  is 

e  soul's  act  of  yielding  itself  up,  or  committing  itself  to  the  truths  of  the 

ingelical  system.     It  is  a  trusting  in  Christ,  a  committing  the  soul  and  the 

ole  being  to  him,  in  his  various  offices  and  relations  to  men." 

Fhough  these  definitions  differ  much  in  some  things  from  that 
m  in  the  "  New  Englander,"  as  the  only  true  definition,  viz., 

BELIEVE  IN  THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  IS  TO  TRUST  ONESELF  TO 

" — they  agree  in  this,  that  it  "  is  a  voluntary  act,  and 
rfbre  a  just  condition,  a  practicable  condition  for  every 


Bacon's  other  (3)  false  definition,  "  that  faith  is  a  firm  conviction  of  one's  Der- 
ivation," was  utterly  and  exhaustively  exploded  by  Dr.  Bellamy  in  Dialogue  II. 
to  Aspasia,  Works  II.,  pp.  185,  224.)    The  work  was  so  thoroughly  done  that 
is  brief  on  this  point    So  Edwards. 
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man,  for  every  child,"  and  that  the  voluntary  element  is  the 
whole  of  it. 

We  shall  not  now  state  our  whole  view  of  the  error  of  such 
definitions.  Proposing  ere  long  to  discuss  the  place  of  faith  in 
religion  and  theology,  it  is  enough  here  to  say,  that  such  defi- 
nitions make  faith  the  act  of  but  part  of  the  soul,  while  it  man- 
ifestly cannot  be  what  it  is,  or  hold  the  place  it  does  in  salva- 
tion, unless  it  is  the  act  of  the  whole  soul.  Whether  there  can 
be  any  saving  religious  acts  so  partial  in  their  -nature  is  a  ques- 
tion that  may  well  be  raised.  It  seems  clear  enough  that 
repentance  is  not  such,  but  includes  intellect,  sensibilities  and 
will.  And  because  of  this  comprehensiveness  in  it,  different 
theologians,  fixing  their  attention  upon  different  psychological 
elements  in  it,  have  defined  now  one  element  to  be  repentance 
and  now  another.  Whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  any  act  of 
will  that  does  not  imply  and  presuppose  the  concurrent  action 
of  sensibility  and  intellect,  whether,  especially,  there  is  any 
great  saving  religious  experience  of  will,  that  is  not  also  an 
experience  of  intellect  and  moral  sensibility,  we  will  not  now 
discuss.  Professor  Noah  Porter,  whose  philosophical  dicta  will 
certainly  be  taken  at  New  Haven,  observes,  in  another  relation, 
what  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  true  in  this, — 

"  That  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  are  unlike  the  phenomena  of  matter  in 
this,  that  they  are  given  to  observation  as  essentially  complex  even  in  their 
greatest  simplicity."  "  Phenomena  of  the  soul  can  never  be  known  by  con- 
sciousness as  simple.  Every  state  or  condition  of  the  spirit  is  in  its  real 
nature,  and  must  be  actually  known  by  the  soul  to  be  complex,  even  in  its 
extremest  simplicity."     (Human  Intellect,  p.  91.) 

"  We  do  not  find  that  the  soul  is  divided  into  separate  parts  or  organs,  of 
which  one  may  be  active  while  the  others  are  at  rest.  *  *  *  The  whole 
soul,  so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  its  operations,  acts  in  each  of  its  functions. 
The  identical  and  undivided  ego  is  present,  and  wholly  present  in  every  one 
of  its  conscious  acts  and  states.  We  can  find  no  part,  we  can  infer  no  part, 
which  is  not  called  into  activity  whenever  the  soul  acts  at  all.  We  can  dis- 
cover and  conjecture  no  organs,  of  which  some  are  at  rest,  while  others  are  in 
activity." 

If  these  statements  are  psychologically  true,  then  a  fortiori 
it  is  true  that  in  a  great  saving  act  like  faith  the  whole  undi- 
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vided  egx>j  the  soul  as  intellect,  heart  and  will  is  present  and 
acting. 

"  Again,  we  do  not  find  it  true  that  the  soul  can  only  act  with  one  of  its 
so-called  faculties  at  the  same  instant  of  time.  Some  suppose,  perhaps  in- 
ferring from  a  misconstruction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  faculties,  that  when  we 
know,  feel  and  decide,  or  when  we  perceive,  remember  and  judge,  we  must 
perform  each  of  these  separate  acts  in  a  definite  and  distinctly  separable  in* 
stant  of  time.  Consciousness  does  not  allot  to  each  distinguishable  kind  of 
activity  a  separate  interval  or  moment  of  duration,  but  before  its  eye  many 
such  distinguishable  kinds  of  activity  are  united  in  one  undivided  act  We 
might,  indeed,  conceive  each  of  these  activities  to  require  a  separate  instant 
of  time ;  but  we  do  not  find  this  to  be  true  in  fact.  Not  only,  then,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  soul  is  not  divided  into  separate  parts  or  organs,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  it  cannot  act  variously,  or  with  all  its  faculties  in  the  same  appar- 
ently instantaneous  act" 

As  it  musty  we  add,  in  justifying  faith. 

Our  critic  in  the  "  New  Englander  "  has  manifestly  represent- 
ed faith  to  be  complex  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  analytically 
simple,  and  simple  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  complex.  It  really 
includes  both  belief  and  trust.* 

The  fathers  of  our  New  England  theology,  who  are  some- 
times supposed  to  have  given  "  false  definitions "  of  faith  in 
having  defined  it  as  purely  and  only  an  intellectual  assent  to 
truth,  were  far  better  philosophers  than  their  critics.  Thus 
Hopkins,  (Works  III.,  p.  679,)  "  Saving  faith  consists  in  the 
discerning'  and  belief  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  and  cordial 
approbation  of  them,  and  conformity  to  them,  which  is  peculiar 
to  a  renewed,  wise  and  understanding  heart."  He  denies  that 
it  is  an  act  of  the  intellect  alone.  (III.,  p.  680.)  Under  one  of 
his  "  false  definitions  "  (2)  Mr.  Bacon  says,  that  one  Protestant 
writer  makes  one  particular  tenet  or  dogma  the  object  of  faith, 
another  another,  adding  that  "  writers  with  whom  we  are  more 
familiar,  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  general  atonement — 'the 
doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins — is  the  precise  object  of 
saving  faith.9 "    The  citations  in  his  foot-note  are,  "  Sacra- 

•  Bellamy,  I.,  p.  338. 
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mental  Sermons  by  J.  W.  Alexander,  p.  222.  See  also  Presi- 
dent Magoun  in  "  Congregational  Review,  May,  1868."  We 
cannot  speak  for  Dr.  Alexander,  but  as  for  our  own  article,  we 
expressly  said,  "  Faith  in  Christ  as  an  atoning  Savior,  is  pre- 
eminently an  act  of  the  heart,"  *  and  spoke  of  it, — in  the  few 
instances  in  which  it  was  characterized, — as  "  accepting  Christy7 
"  the  spiritual  receiving  of  Christ."  We  did  not  limit  it  to  the 
intellect ;  we  expressly  recognized  its  personal  object.  In 
another  note  Mr.  Bacon  asserts  that  "  the  growth  of  just  views 
of  the  object  of  faith  as  a  person,  and  not  a  proposition,  stands, 
no  doubt,  in  close  connection  with  the  prevailing  direction  of 
recent  theology  to  the  study  of  the  life  and  person  of  Jesus 
Christ — the  best  *  improvement  in  theology '  since  the  Reforma- 
tion." But  the  very  men  who  are  supposed  to  teach  faith  in  a 
proposition  merely,  saw  all  that  is  true  in  this  "  new  direction  " 
long  ago.  Thus  Bellamy,  (I.,  p.  409,)  "justifying  faith  hath 
for  its  object  Jesus  Christ."  There  is  a  broad  church  ten- 
dency which  is  in  some  quarters,  emasculating  and  frittering 
away  theology,  by  giving  the  biographical  element  in  the  life 
and  person  of  Christ  undue  pre-eminence,  sinking  all  doctrine 
in  a  mere  historical  interest  in  him,  substituting  the  person  for 
the  passion,  teaching  men  that  it  matters  not  what  they  believe 
about  Christ,  so  they  do  but  personally  trust  him,  giving  them 
to  understand  often,  indeed,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  if  they 
believe  next  to  nothing.  This  is  in  fact  only  a  new  form  of  the 
old  fallacy  that  harassed  our  New  England  fathers,  "  no  mat- 
ter what  a  man  believes  if  he  is  only  sincere  and  lives  right." 
We  take  an  eager  interest  in  all  the  real  advance  made  in  ap- 
preciating "  the  Christ  of  History,"  but  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  our  chief  interest  is  in  him  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
takcth  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  What  men  mean  by  Christ, 
what  sort  of  a  Christ  they  trust  in,  and  for  what,  is  in  our  view 
of  immense  importance.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  living 
right.     Superficial  people  everywhere  are  saying :  "  No  matter 

*  Compare  Hopkins  I.,  p.  448,  III.,  pp.  590,  679,  680,  and  533-535. 
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what  your  views  of  Christ  are,  Christ  himself  it  is  that  will 
save  you."  We  still  agree  with  grand  old  Bellamy  that  Chris- 
tian "  views  and  dispositions  are  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  a  sinner's  understanding!*;  and  consistently  exercising 
faith  in  Christ,  to  the  end  he  may  be  justified  in  him."  We 
have  no  doubt  of  the  depth  or  the  soundness  of  a  massive  sen- 
tence of  his  which  reads  thus : — 

"Justifying  faith,  these  views  and  tempers  being  thus  supposed  and  implied, 
consists  more  especially  in  a  cordial  compliance  with  the  gospel  way  of  life, 
by  trusting  in  and  entirely  depending  upon  Jesus  Christ ;  that  Lamb  of  God, 
typically  slain  in  daily  sacrifices  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  who  in  the 
fulness  of  time  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree ;  died,  the  just  for 
the  unjust ;  being  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  for  sin,  that  God  might  be 
just ;  and  who  is  now  ascended  into  heaven,  to  appear  as  our  great  High 
Priest  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that 
come  to  God  by  him." 

Never  was  the  truth  that  it  is  Christ  himself  that  saves,  more 
nobly  and  incisively  propounded  than  in  the  late  address  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
Rev.  R.  W.  Dale.  The  English  Independent  says,  that  the 
only  criticism  made  on  this  remarkable  address  is  that 

"  *  Preaching  Christ,'  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  Dale  in  too  narrow  a  sense, 
and  that  he  presented  the  Christ  of  the  Evangelists  rather  than  the  Christ 
of  the  Epistles  —  that  he  insisted  on  the  personal  excellencies  of  our  Lord  at 
the  expense  of  the  theological  developments  of  His  work,  and  would  have  the 
sermon  made  up  of  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  history,  without  showing  how  eyery 
part  of  human  life  should  be  imbued  with  His  spirit." 

Tet  Mr.  Dale  emphatically  and  eloquently  recognizes  thorough 
evangelical  views  of  Christ's  character,  office,  and  work,  "  as 
the  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world." 

"  Let  us  preach  Christ,"  he  says,  "  and  we  shall  find  that  He  carries  con- 
viction where  our  logic  fails.  Let  us  dwell  upon  the  love  which  moved  Him 
to  descend  from  His  eternal  throne,  and  to  become  incarnate.  *  *  *  Let 
men  see  Him  hanging  on  the  cross,  and  let  the  glory  He  had  forsaken  blend 
with  all  the  anguish  and  desolation  and  shame.  Let  them  have  the  mystery 
interpreted  by  His  own  words,  that  His  blood  was  ( shed  for  the  remission  of 
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sins.'  Let  us  constantly  reiterate  that  '  He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  world ;  that  He  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God.  And  while 
men  are  filled  with  wonder  and  fear,  and  gratitude  and  hope,  be  sure  of  it, 
all  thought  of  associating  their  own  penitence  or  their  own  well-doing  with 
that  One  Perfect  Sacrifice  will  vanish,  and  the  heart,  if  not  the  intellect,  will 
exclaim  that  since  Christ  has  died  to  save  us,  His  death  must  be  the  solitary 
and  adequate  oround  of  our  salvation  ;  and  when  the  heart  is  rely- 
ing on  Him  alone,  and  on  Him  absolutely,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  eter- 
nal life,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works  will  perish  in  the  fires  of  pas- 
sionate love,  gratitude,  and  joy." 

Here  is  doctrine,  noble  doctrine,  sound  doctrine,  the  doc- 
trine according  to  godliness.  And  with  all  its  fervid  assertion 
of  the  affectional  and  emotional  element  in  faith,  here  is  a  rec- 
ognition also  of  the  intellectual  element.  Mr.  Bacon  character- 
izes fitly  "  those  silly  sneers  at  sound  and  sober  theology  which 
disfigure  some  of  the  most  popular  and  eloquent  Christian  teach- 
ing of  the  day."  But  his  attempted  divorce  of  faith  from  theology 
will  never  stop  these  sneers.  He  considers  them  as  a  reaction 
from  "  that  use  of  doctrine  by  which  it  has  been  set  up  as  the  test 
of  church-fellowship  and  the  condition  of  salvation."  He  implies 
that  our  Congregational  churches  have  done  this  thing  and 
caused  this  reaction.  But  the  doctrine  according  to  godliness 
is  in  the  Scriptures  made  of  vital  importance  to  that  faith 
which  our  churches  have  held  as  the  condition  of  salvation. 
Not  to  recognize  this  is  to  hold  that  error  may  just  as  well  con- 
sist with  faith  as  truth.  And  fellowship,  in  the  truth,  is  one 
part  of  Christian  fellowship.  All  this,  however,  quite  falls 
short  of  making  doctrine  the  test  of  fellowship,  or  the  condition 
of  salvation.  And  the  critic  is  quite  as  wide  of  the  mark  when 
he  asserts  that  our  Confessions  of  Faith  are  really  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  merely  "Articles  of  Doctrine ; "  that  "  the  verj 
name  of  these  documents  is  a  misnomer."  If  it  were  true, 
they  might  still  have  their  use,  for  the  emotional  and  voluntary 
element  of  faith  is  always  expressed  in  the  Church  Covenant, 
and  somehow  Christians  who  enter  into  Church  fellowship, 
should  show  that  they  agree  in  the  truth,  and  not  in  indiffer- 
ence as  to  truth  or  error.    But  the  assertion  is  not  true.    The 
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heart  of  the  chttrcheb  has  always  expressed  itself  in  the  creed ; 
the  Articles  have  always  confessed  Christ ;  the  Church  therein 
uttering  its  trust  in  Christ  as  the  only  divine  and  all-sufficient 
Saviour,  and  its  purpose  to  cling  to  Him,  and  Him  only,  as  well 
as  its  intellectual  view  of  what  He  is  and  has  done. 

Some  minor  points  we  meant  to  have  touched  upon,  but  the 
discussion  has  grown  upon  our  hands.  One  only  we  will  notice. 
Mr.  Bacon  constructs  four  tests  of  a  true  definition  of  faith,  and 
his  own  definition  fails  under  his  first  test.  "  The  true  defini- 
tion of  faith  must  express  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word 
under  the  limitation  with  which  it  is  construed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  no  other."  But  to  exclude  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
elements  is  to  depart  from  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word. 
Therefore,  the  younger  Edwards,  (Works,  II.,  148,)  when  he  sets 
forth  saving  faith  as  a  "  complex  exercise,  implying  both  an  as- 
sent of  the  understanding  and  a  consent  of  the  will,"  inquires, 
"  Why  must  we  understand  the  word  faith,  which  occurs  so 
often  in  Scripture,  in  this  complex  sense?  Should  we  not 
rather  understand  it  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  as  mean- 
ing a  bare  assent  of  the  understanding  to  testimony  ?  "  That 
this  is  its  primary  meaning  is  unquestionable,  and  therefore  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  led  to  use  it  as  the  only  one.  But  it  is  also  un- 
questionable that  more  than  the  primary  assent  of  the  under- 
standing is  included  in  it  in  common  use  and  in  Scripture. 
Defective  definitions  may  suggest  delusive  expectations  of 
clearing  away  difficulties,  and  may  attract  by  their  apparent 
simplicity.  But  the  simplicity  will  be  found,  as  in  this  case, 
contrary  to  the  truth  of  things,  and  the  defects  of  definition 
will  always  in  the  end  increase  difficulties  instead  of  clearing 
them  way.  There  is  no  danger  whatever  that  an  accurate  and 
adequate  definition  of  faith  will  "  reduce  the  thoughtful  men  of 
our  own  day  to  the  sad  alternative  which  divided  the  theo- 
logians of  Luther's  time  —  the  choice  between  the  peril  of  an- 
tinomianism  and  the  rejection  of  justification  by  faith ; "  the 
New  England  creeds,  which  are  accused  of  a  tendency  to  this, 
have  been  the  strongholds  of  defence  against  it.    They  may  not 
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have  been  all  right,  nothing  human  can  be  deemed  to  be  so,  but 
they  certainly  were  not  "  all  wrong  ;  they  nurtured  a  correct, 
intelligent,  and  true  faith,  which  was  itself,  under  God,  an  in- 
surance against  error,  and  against  the  emasculating  tendency  to 
belittle  theological  and  scriptural  truth  ;  and  under  their  potent 
and  happy  influence  those  who  have  made  the  ancient  churches 
of  New  England  beautiful  and  noble  have  been  "  kept  by  the 
mighty  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation." 


Abticle    IY. 

CHURCH   DISCIPLINE. 

Bt  Hit.  8.  B.  GOODENOW. 
(An  Essay  read  before  Grinnell  Association,  Iowa,  and  published  by  their  request.) 

Preliminary  Steps  op  Labor. 

The  proper  and  only  allowable  method  of  individual  pro- 
cedure in  cases  of  offence,  is  prescribed  in  the  great  Law  of 
Christ.  (Matt.  18 :  15, 17.)  No  person  is  permitted  to  tell  his 
complaints  in  any  other  way ;  and  any  one  so  doing,  is  liable 
to  the  instant  censure  of  the  church.  Every  individual  has  the 
privilege,  nay,  the  obligation,  thus  to  settle  his  grievances  at 
once,  without  allowing  them  to  fester  and  mar  his  fellowship. 
Church  discipline  proper  has  here  three  preliminary  steps,  re- 
lating (1)  to  an  individual  aggrieved,  (2)  to  two  or  more  per- 
sons cognizant  of  a  complaint  or  offence,  and  (3)  to  the  church 
informed  of  such  an  affair. 

1.  "  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee."  An  indi- 
vidual thus  aggrieved  is  not  only  one  against  whom  directly  a 
real  or  supposed  trespass  has  been  committed  ;  but  it  is  any  one 
who  thinks  that  any  sort  of  offence  has  been  committed,  calling 
for  discipline,  labor  or  remonstrance.  For  a  church  member  to 
do  any  disciplinable  act,  (public  or  private,)  is  to  "  trespass 
against "  every  other  member  of  the  church ;  and  every  mem- 
ber knowing  it  is  bound  as  one  aggrieved  to  commence  the 
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proper  discipline.  The  exact  course  is  marked  out  in  v.  15, 
16.  "  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell 
him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone.  If  he  shall  hear 
thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear 
thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more ;  that  in  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established."  In 
this  way  alone  can  any  Christian  complaint  be  properly  set  on 
foot. 

2.  "  Take  with  thee  one  or  two  more."  Two  or  three  per- 
sons thus  informed  of  a  grievance,  which  one  of  their  number 
has  ineffectually  attempted  to  adjust,  constitute  (by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Christ,)  a  sort  of  lower  court  or  tribunal,  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  case.  If  any  two  or  three  members,  (the  officers 
of  a  church  for  instance,)  thus  in  common  know  of  an  offence 
for  which  no  one  has  commenced  labor,  they  are  bound  to  see 
that  one  at  least  of  their  number  does  thus  "  go  and  tell "  the 
fault  alone.  And  they  are  thus  all  to  become  satisfied,  or  else 
to  proceed  together  for  an  adjustment.  And  when  they  have 
thus  together  visited  an  offender,  their  course  is  exactly  marked 
out  in  v.  17.  "  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it 
unto  the  church.  It  is  not  allowable  even  now  to  tell  it  pro- 
miscuously abroad,  but  only  to  the  church ;  and  any  other  mode 
of  telling  complaints  even  to  the  church,  should  not  be  allowed. 
Not  until  the  lower  tribunal  of  two  or  three  has  labored  ineffec- 
tually, can  an  offence  be  thus  carried  up  properly  to  the  higher 
and  final  judicatory,  the  church. 

3.  "  Tell  it  unto  the  church."  When  a  grievance  is  thus  told 
to  the  church,  the  last  court  of  appeal  *  must  proceed  to  con- 
sider and  determine  the  case.  First,  a  citation  is  issued  to  the 
defendant,  with  a  copy  of  the  complaint  against  him,  and  with 
ample  opportunity  allowed  him  for  defence.  Thereupon,  the 
case  must  be  fairly  tried ;  and  only  after  suitable  evidence  can 

*  We  use  this  sort  of  metaphor  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  attach  much  importance  to 
the  idea  of  court*  and  apptak,  in  religious  as  in  civil  matters.  What  need  have  we  of 
an/  higher  tribunal,  whether  presbytery  or  synod,  when  Christ  has  arranged  the  whole 
order  of  judicatories  and  the  whole  process  of  appeal  in  this  simple  role  of  Matt.  18th? 
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the  church  assert  or  recognize  the  charge  as  well  grounded. 
Then  follows  church  labor  for  the  recovery  of  the  offender. 

But  what  shall  be  done  when  a  complaint  gets  into  the  church 
irregularly,  (as  will  sometimes  occur,  notwithstanding  the  best 
effort  to  prevent  it,)  or  when  some  one  in  meeting  wrongfully 
lets  fall  a  charge  or  the  rumor  of  a  charge  against  some  mem- 
ber ?  Answer :  The  church  will  at  once  censure  the  individual 
wrongly  complaining.  And  the  complaint  itself,  unless  fully 
withdrawn,  (which  may  be  impossible,)  must  be,  not  enter- 
tained as  a  charge,  but  cleared  up  by  the  church,  for  its  own 
sake  and  the  sake  of  the  person  accused.  This  is  done  either 
by  an  instant  vote  of  acquittal  or  by  imitating'  as  far  as  possible 
the  preliminary  steps  required  by  the  rule  of  Christ,  some  one 
being  appointed  to  visit  and  report.* 

Here  some  greatly  err,  to  the  sad  derangement  of  our 
churches.  They  argue,  that,  because  it  is  not  the  duty  of  com- 
plainants to  take  regular  steps  before  coming  to  the  church,  and 
because  the  church  is  bound  to  keep  out,  if  possible,  all  com- 
plaints not  coming  in  this  regular  mode ;  therefore  the  church 
must  pay  no  attention  to  any  complaint  which  is  actually 
(though  not  regularly)  before  it,  and  must  refuse  to  take  any 
action  concerning  it.  This  is  poor  logic ;  the  inference  does 
not  follow  from  the  premise.  The  previous  steps  are  enjoined 
by  Christ  upon  the  individual  concerned ;  they  are  not  a  com- 
mand  given  to  the  church.  The  only  part  of  the  rule  applying 
to  the  church  is  the  last  verse,  which  shows  how  to  treat  an 


*  This  is  the  treatment  for  notorious  scandal  and  charges  challenged  for  investigation, 
as  well  as  for  all  offences  so  public  as  to  come  out  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly,)  in  open 
church  meeting.  But  it  is  only  an  imitation  of  the  steps  as  intended  by  Christ.  For  the 
virtue  of  the  real  steps  consists  (1)  in  their  being  not  only  private,  but  previous  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  church,  so  that  (2)  they  may,  if  resulting  in  a  settlement,  never  be  pub- 
licly known.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  the  labor  fotioux  church  action,  and  so  (whatever 
the  result,)  must  be  reported  to  the  church  in  order  to  end  the  matter.  The  one  appointed 
to  commence  labor  need  not  be  the  complainant  himself;  for,  in  many  cases,  his  very  act 
of  complaining  irregularly  has  unfitted  him  for  this  position.  And  on  this  very  account 
we  see  the  necessity  that  the  church  control  the  whole  matter  when  thus  before  it,  (as 
here  argued,)  by  appointment  made  and  speedy  report  required.  Ignoring  the  whole  mat- 
ter because  not  regularly  introduced,  leaves  it  to  be  very  badly  managed,  tod  probably 
not  adjusted  at  all. 
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affair  when  it  is  once  told  to  the  church.  Then  the  church  is 
bound  to  have  its  voice  heard,  whether  individuals  have  done 
their  part  or  not.  Else  a  scandal  thus  rests  upon  the  cause,  as 
alas !  we  too  often  see  in  the  prevalent  neglect  of  this  course. 

Discipline  for  Two  Sorts  op  Offences. 

A  church  as  such  has  cognizance  of  two  sorts  of  offences,  (1) 
alleged  offences,  and  (2)  conceded  offences. 

1.  Alleged  offences.  These  come  before  the  church  through 
preliminary  steps  of  labor,  as  already  explained,  and  require  to 
be  proved  by  means  of  a  regular  trial.  The  rule  is  at  Matt. 
18th,  "  Tell  it  to  the  church,"  that  is,  bring  out  the  whole  mat- 
ter by  means  of  trial  before  the  church.  Thereupon  let  the 
church  speak,  giving  its  verdict,  and,  in  case  of  guilt,  commenc- 
ing its  own  church  labor  proper  for  the  recovery  of  the  offender. 
The  verdict  of  guilt  itself  suspends  the  offender  from  church 
privileges  until  his  case  can  be  adjusted ;  *  and  the  labor  then 
proceeds  directly  or  through  committee  by  means  of  admoni- 
tion, one  or  more,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  To 
"  hear  the  church,"  is  first,  to  hear  and  obey  the  church's  cita- 
tion in  a  case  of  complaint ;  and  secondly,  upon  the  church's 
recognition  of  offence  and  consequent  suspension,  to  hear  and 
submit,  by  rendering  such  explanation  or  confession  as  will  re- 
store the  standing  and  end  the  case ;  or  thirdly,  upon  admoni- 
tion, to  confess  and  forsake  the  wrong. 

"  But  if  he  neglects  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee 
as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  That  is,  excommunicate 
him.  This  must  be  the  final  result  in  every  case  of  obstinacy. 
Bat  excommunication  is  of  two  sorts,  the  lesser  by  mere  relin- 
quishment or  "  withdrawal  of  fellowship,"  and  the  greater  by 
direct  expulsion.  The  milder  form  may  be  used  in  cases  of 
mere  delinquency  and  failure  of  covenant  duty,  without  active 
sin, — in  cases  of  honest  change  in  sentiment  and  consequent 

*  "If  the  church  decides  that  the  charges,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  them  are  sns- 
tajned,  the  ctftoder  it  suspended  from  communion,  and  an  admonition  is  sent  to  him." 
Pomdm  u  The  Ckwrck,"  p.  91. 
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alienation, — in  cases  where  one  [finds  himself  unconverted  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  communion, — and,  in  fact,  whenever  for  any 
uncongeniality  of  nature  or  habit  the  parties  consent  in  this  way 
to  separate. 

Some  have  pretended  in  the  abstract  to  deny  the  right  of  a 
church  thus  to  relinquish  any  member  without  the  fullest  and 
severest  expulsion.  But  in  practice  all  are  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  some  such  steps  whenever  a  difficult  case  arises  to  call 
for  it.  Let  it  then  be  fairly  recognized  as  a  regular  mode  of 
procedure  in  its  proper  place  y  rather  than,  with  the  denial  of  the 
principle,  to  allow  the  practice  as  an  irregular  thing  connived 
at  by  stealth.  The  distinction  before  us  is  certainly  recognized 
and  allowed  by  the  New  Testament.  For  there  the  church  is 
told,  not  only  "  deliver  one  to  Satan,"  (1  Cor.  5 :  5,)  but  from 
another  "  withdraw  yourselves."     (2  Thess.  3:6.)* 

2.  Conceded  Offences.  These  are  already  before  the  church, 
being  confessed  or  committed  in  its  presence,  or  brought  to 
light  by  its  very  principles  and  procedures.  They  therefore  re- 
quire no  trial  and  no  previous  steps  before  being  recognized  as 
offences ;  but  the  church  labor  proper  commences  at  once,  in 
accordance  with  the  second  great  rule  of  discipline.  (2  Thess. 
3 :  6, 14,  15.)  "  If  any  man  obey  not,  *  *  *  *  note  that 
man,  and  have  no  company  with  him."  "  Withdraw  yourselves 
from  every  brother  that  walketh  disorderly." 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  under  the  force  of  such  a  home-thrust 
as  that  given  to  Annanias  and  Sapphira,  a  member  owns  to 
some  trespass  committed,  the  case  will  be  at  once  acted  upon 
without  a  trial  or  its  preliminaries ;  or,  if  one  is  guilty  of  an 
open  contempt  before  the  church,  he  will  be  summarily  dealt 
with  ;  or,  if  in  meeting  he  makes  charges  irregularly  against  a 
member,  having  taken  no  previous  steps,  he  will  be  stopped  and 

*  So  teaches  Punchard,  in  his  "  View  of  Congregationalism,"  Appendix.  Dexter  says, 
"  There  is  little,  if  any,  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  cutting  off  a  member  in 
their  practical  results;  and  if  it  would  make  it  easier  for  any  church  to  discharge  its 
painful  duty  by  calling  the  act  of  excision  by  the  milder  name,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  its  doing  so."  (Dexter  on  Cong.,  p.  194.)  So  Cotton  Mather,  on  the  "  greater  and  the 
lesser  excom." 
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condemned  upon  the  spot.  Thus  Paul  in  public  with  Peter, 
"  before  them  all,"  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to 
be  blamed.    (See  also  1  Tim.  5 :  20.) 

Or  again,  suppose  a  member  takes  himself  entirely  away  from 
the  church,  giving  no  account  of  himself  whatever  for  two 
years9  time ;  the  church  may  cross  his  name  from  its  roll  of 
active  members,  and  may  consider  him  as  self-suspended  from 
all  church  privileges  until  he  shall  give  satisfactory  account  of 
himself, — and  this  without  necessity  for  trial  or  previous  steps, 
— provided,  that  the  church  had  from  the  beginning  an  agree- 
ment to  that  effect,  to  which  he  as  well  as  the  rest  assented. 
For  he  himself  conceded  beforehand  that  his  present  procedure 
is  an  offence  to  be  treated  in  just  this  way ;  and  therefore  it 
needs  no  previous  labor.* 

Nothing  can  rightly  be  treated  as  thus  a  conceded  offence  to 
be  summarily  disposed  of,  unless  (1)  it  be  committed  in  pres- 
ence of  the  church,  or  (2)  it  be  distinctly  confessed,  or  (3)  it 
were  previously  agreed  upon  in  church  compact  as  just  such  an 
offence.  Any  Congregational  church,  in  its  sovereignty  as  re- 
sponsible to  Christ  alone,  may  covenant  together  upon  any  such 
organic  points  as  conceded  forfeitures  of  privilege.  Only  it  will 
be  careful  not  to  go  beyond  a  sound  New  Testament  view  of 
duty,  of  which  there  is  little  danger  in  the  prevalent  repugnance 
to  everything  irksome.  When  thus  pledged,  no  one  can  com- 
plain of  the  result,  and  those  who  shrink  from  the  ordeal,  need 
not  enter  into  the  compact.  The  necessity  of  having  some 
such  previously  conceded  forfeitures,  all  will  confess,  who  have 
noticed  the  great  disorders  and  irregularities  that  have  accumu- 
lated where  no  such  adjustment  is  provided. 

It  is  a  happy  omen  that  so  many  churches  now  are  more  or 
less  supplying  this  deficiency  in .  their  regulations.  Let  every 
church  thus  agree  beforehand  what  are  the  great  organic  delin- 
quencies, and  what  is  that  persistence  in  them  which  will  require 

*  Such  myrmfaf  members  are  often  wrongly  regarded  as  if  no  members  at  all ;  whereas, 
they  am  stifl  bouad  by  their 'covenant,  and  may  be  further  dealt  with  at  any  time;  nor 
can  they  properly  unite  elsewhere  till  they  have  aet  themselves  right 

vol.  nu— ho.  xlvhl  26 
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official  notice  and  report,  and  will  expose  a  member  to  such 
summary  attention.  These  will  include  only  evident  matters, 
open  breaches  of  covenant  duty,  seen  or  known  by  all  as  brought 
out  in  ordinary  carefully  kept  clerk's  or  steward's  reports, — 
such  as  habitual  neglect  of  the  church  in  its  meetings,  con- 
tinued indebtedness  and  non-payment  of  church  dues,  with  per- 
sistent failure  to  account  for  oneself  or  one's  doings. 

When  a  member  thus  by  delinquency  commits  a  previously 
conceded  offence,  the  official  report  of  the  fact  in  the  regular 
course  of  church  procedure,  with  the  church's  adoption  of  that 
report,  consummates  his  state  of  self-suspension ;  even  as  a 
verdict  of  guilty  ending  the  trial  of  an  alleged  offence  con- 
summates the  suspension  of  the  offender  for  the  time  being. 
In  either  case  the  individual  is  by  suspension  put  upon  the  de- 
fensive, with  the  "  burden  of  proof"  thrown  upon  him.  For  it 
is  now  decided  that  he  must  do  something  by  way  of  explana- 
tion or  acknowledgment  or  endurance  of  penalty,  in  order  to 
his  continued  good  standing ;  and  until  that  is  done,  if  it  be 
but  half  an  hour,  his  position  is  surely  one  of  suspense. 

In  this  state  of  suspension  comes  in  the  labor  of  the  church 
for  the  individual's  recovery ;  which  may  be  by  private  visita- 
tion, by  committee  admonition,  or  otherwise.  And,  except  in. 
cases  where  the  person  cannot  be  got  at,  or  for  other  justifiable 
reason  the  labor  is  omitted,  either  a  return  or  an  excommuni- 
cation must  be  the  final  result.  But  in  these  cases  of  conceded 
offences,  especially  of  mere  delinquency,  it  will  be  the  lesser 
excommunication  usually  employed. 

Instead  of  the  necessary  distinction  we  have  now  made  be- 
tween alleged  and  conceded  offences,  the  older  writers  were  ac- 
customed to  distinguish  between  private  and  public  offences. 
When  thus  made  the  distinction  was  objectionable,  as  Dexter, 
Pond  and  other  writers  have  said  ;  for  the  mere  publicity  of  an 
alleged  offence  forms  generally  no  reasonable  ground  for  deny- 
ing to  the  alleged  offender  the  explanatory  or  reformatory  ad- 
vantages of  private  labor  before  discipline.  And,  as  Dexter 
well  says :    "  Nothing  can  be  lost,  while  much  may  be  gained, 
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by  adhering  rigorously  in  all  cases  to  the  rule,  that  the  church 
will  not  entertain  a  complaint  [of  alleged  offence]  against  one 
of  its  members,  except  in  the  regular  way,  [of  Matt:  18th,]  and 
on  assurance  that  the  private  steps  have  been  rightly  taken." 
But  the  distinction  as  we  here  make  it,  between  alleged  and 
conceded  offences,  and  the  differing  treatment  of  them,  is  not 
only  freed  from  objections,  but  is  found  indispensable. 

The  Distinction  Defended. 

We  have  shown  that  an  alleged  complaint  can  be  rightly  en- 
tered with  a  church  only  after  private  steps,  and  can  be  ad- 
judged by  the  church  only  after  full  trial ;  whereas,  a  conceded 
church  delinquency  is  already  before  the  church,  and  may  be 
asserted  as  such  by  mere  official  report  and  acceptance.  From 
this  point,  when  the  fact  is  adjudged  by  the  church,  the  process 
of  church  labor  proceeds  the  same  in  both  cases,  whether  of 
alleged  or  conceded  offence. 

There  are  those  who  deny  all  distinction, — those  who  will 
say  a  church  has  no  right  thus  to  assert  a  member  delinquent, 
or  to  demand  from  him  explanations,  or  to  treat  him  as  mean- 
while in  suspension,  in  any  case  whatever,  until  there  has  been 
full  trial,  or  at  least  previous  steps  of  labor  (as  well  as  the  labor 
that  comes  after.)  These  certainly  have  a  system  either  better 
or  worse  than  Congregationalism.  They  surely  do  not  follow 
the  great  standards  of  our  denomination  from  the  Cambridge 
Platform  downwards.*  But  let  a  few  things  be  said  in  vindi- 
cation of  this  Puritan  plan  of  more  summary  discipline. 

*  Camb.  Plat,  Ch.  XIV.,  sect  2.  u  If  an  offence  be  private  [rather  be  only  alleged,] 
the  brother  offended  is  to  go,"  &c  Sect  8.  "  But  if  the  offence  be  more  public  [rather 
be  conceded,]  at.  first,  *  *  *  *  then  Tire  ciiubch,  without  tuch  gradual  proceeding, 
is  to  cast  out  the  offender  from  their  holy  communion,  for  the  further  mortifying  of  his 
sin  and  the  healing  of  his  soul  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  So  argues  Lechford,  John 
Robinson,  Thomas  Goodwin,  John  Cotton,  Mitchell,  Samuel  Mather,  Hooker  and  others. 

Congregational  Dictionary,  Art  Discipline.  "  Where  the  offence  is  public,  [rather  con- 
ceded,] most  Congregational  writers  argue  that  there  is  no  need  of  the  private  steps.  *  *  *  * 
As  a  nithiul  lexicographer,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  most  Congregational  writers 
thus  argue."  '  Those  who  seem  to  differ,  only  stumble  at  the  term  public. 

Even  Dexter,  after  disposing  of  both  priTate  and  public  offences,  says  there  is  still 
another  sort  of  offence,  namely,  delinquencies,  &c,  but  he  mils  to  tell  us  how  to  treat 
them.  And  Dr.  Dwight  concedes  that  the  private  steps  are  not  ahoay$  necessary.  So  also 
Dr.  Pond,  in  his  work  on  M  The  Church,'*  p.  90. 
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1.  It  is  scriptural.  In  discipline,  not  only  have  we  a  rule  of 
Christ,  addressed  to  the  individual  for  the  removal  of  his  griev- 
ances, but  we  have  also  another  gospel  rule,  addressed  directly 
to  the  church,  for  the  maintaining  of  its  purity.  This  is  in 
2  Thess.  8 :  6, 14, 15,  (as  well  as  elsewhere.)  Here  it  is  de- 
linquencies principally  provided  for,  instead  of  active  trespasses, 
"  if  any  man  obeys  not."  Such  delinquents  are  at  onoe  to  be 
"  noted," — that  is  the  word ;  this  noting  will,  of  course,  be  led 
off  by  the  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  they  notifying  or 
reminding  the  church,  i.  e.  reporting  the  delinquent  case.  Upon 
such  noting'  and  notifying,  the  person  is  to  be  treated  as  sus- 
pended ;  "  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with  him,  that 
he  may  be  ashamed.?'  Yet  he  is  not  excommunicated,  (only 
suspended  ;)  for  the  church  is  still  to  labor  kindly  with  him  for 
his  return  to  duty ;  "  yet  count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  ad* 
monish  him  as  a  brother."  If  this  is  not  calling  a  member  to  ac- 
count as  in  suspension,  before  the  act  of  excommunication,  or 
even  of  labor,  pray  what  is  it  ? 

And  is  not  this  consistent  with  the  other  rule  in  Matthew 
18th  ?  Here  in  Thessalonians  we  arp  told  how  the  church  it* 
self  is  to  discipline  when  it  is  not  obeyed  ;  but  there  in  Matthew 
we  are  told  how  any  and  every  individual  may  and  should  bring 
the  church  up  to  duty  and  to  discipline  by  steps  of  his  own. 

2.  This  more  summary  church  discipline  is  reasonable. 
There  are  cases  when  private  steps  are  impracticable  before 
church  action  ;  as,  when  a  member  leaves  town,  and  is  entirely 
lost  sight  of ;  or  when  a  member  does  wrong  in  meeting,  or 
commits  a  contempt  in  the  very  face  of  the  church.  How  could 
the  church  (or  any  other  body)  maintain  its  own  simplest  re- 
quirements, or  even  its  rules  of  order,  without  some  power  to 
notice  and  punish  infractions  upon  the  spot  ?  How  can  it  keep 
out  irregular  complaints,  for  instance,  without  the  right  to  note 
such  irregularity  at  the  moment  when  it  is  attempted.  It  is  the 
denial  to  the  church  (by  some)  of  the  right  of  summary  self- 
defence,  which  has  plunged  many  of  our  churches  into  such  a 
sea  of  disorders  without  any  privilege  of  recovering  themselves. 
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But  then,  it  may  be  said,  the  idea  of  conviction  and  suspen- 
sion before  trial  or  labor,  is  monstrous  !  Our  reply  is :  the  per* 
son  is  in  this  case  $e(f-convicted  and  *  e^-suspended ;  and  the 
ehureh  in  its  decision  or  its  acceptance  of  a  report  to  this  effect, 
only  recognizes  the  fact  as  preparatory  to  labor.  This  first 
noting  by  the  church  is  not  so  much  discipline  as  a  needful  pre- 
liminary, showing  that  discipline  is  required.*  No  previous 
trial  is  requisite  in  the  case  before  us,  because  the  fact  of  open 
unexplained  delinquency  is  an  evident  one,  which  any  one  pres- 
ent could  contradict  if  not  true.  No  previous  labor  is  requisite, 
because  the  member  concerned  has  agreed  with  the  rest  before- 
hand that  such  a  fact  of  contempt  or  of  delinquency  for  so  long  a 
time  unexplained,  shall  be  thus  treated  in  a  summary  way.  No 
possible  wrong  can  thus  be  done  to  any  member,  because  the 
delinquent  must  at  once  be  notified,  and  has  it  in  his  power 
forthwith  to  set  himself  right. 

The  principle  is,  that  in  case  of  any  possible  question  as  to 
the  fact  of  offence,  there  must  be  trial  and  opportunity  for  de- 
fence before  the  church  can  rightly  recognize  offence ;  but  mark, 
that  when  there  is  a  continuous  failure,  both  of  church  require- 
ment and  of  explanation,  contrary  to  explicit  agreement,  then 
there  can  be  no  possible  question  of  its  being  delinquency,  which 
the  church  (as  a  body)  not  only  may,  but  must  know  and  note, 
and  pat  away. 

8.  This  mode  of  discipline  is  necessary,  nay,  indispensable  to 
the  good  order  of  the  churches.  The  neglect  of  it  in  many,  is 
what  is  making  the  sad  havoc,  which  most  of  us  and  most  of 
the  churches  themselves  unavailingly  deplore.  We  set  going  a 
machine,  a  Congregational  church,  independent  and  without 
external  control,  yet  deny  it  the  use  of  any  self-regulating 
power.    Individual  members,  indeed,  can  commence  discipline ; 


•  Him  may  thus  be  suspension  without  special  censure;  for  what  is  the  state  of  that 
person  who  has  a  letter  to  another,  church  which  he  has  not  used,  bat  a  partial  state  of 
temporary  telfctvpension?  Surely  he  has  no  right  to  vote  in  either  church  till  the  letter 
is  danVemd  up.  And,  in  a  case  of  scandalous  rumor,  suspension  may  be  voted  at  once, 
PfmHn|r  an  investigation* 
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but  then,  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's ;  and  conse- 
quently none  but  the  most  personal  and  the  most  heinous  crimes 
ever  get  attended  to.  Thus  the'  church  soon  becomes  irregular 
and  corrupt,  while  neither  the  officers  nor  even  the  whole  church 
as  such  is  allowed  to  bring  anybody  to  account.  There  is  noth- 
ing permitted  but  a  tedious  individual  process,  which  in  their 
disordered  state  is  impracticable.  Thus  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  individual  $  accountability  to  the  church  is  completely  ig- 
nored ;  and  instead  of  each  member  being  made  responsible  to 
keep  up  his  own  standing,  the  church  becomes  a  grand  insurance 
corporation,  to  warrant  and  defend  the  perpetual  good  standing 
of  all  once  connected  with  it. 

Herein  appears  the  beauty  and  value  and  necessity  of  disci- 
pline for  conceded  as  distinguished  from  alleged  offences,  where- 
by an  evident  delinquent  is  (by  his  own  previous  agreement) 
put  at  once  upon  the  defensive,  like  a  convicted  offender,  and 
made  to  right  his  own  case,  or  suffer  the  consequence.  Upon 
each  member  is  thrown  the  burden  of  maintaining  his  own 
position  in  the  church,  by  either  rendering  service  or  offering 
explanation.  And  from  the  church  is  thus  lifted  an  intolerable 
load,  which  she  never  did  and  never  can  bear,  and  under  which 
she  is  in  many  cases  being  crushed  and  destroyed. 

What  potency  and  success  is  given  to  a  sister  denomination 
by  its  quiet  disposal  of  delinquents !  whereby  all  such  may  be 
cut  off  from  their  evil  influence,  yet  without  offence  to  any,  and 
with  speedy  re-union  of  most.     Shall  not  a  little  common  sense 
bring  us  a  like  success  ?    So  long  as  we  require  every  such  case 
of  delinquency  to  wait  (like  crime)  for  the  slow  and  formidable 
process  of  individual  discipline,  so  long  shall  we  find  individuals 
shirking  the  irksome  duty,  and  delinquency  thus  going  unre- 
buked,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  church,— or  else,  when  occa- 
sional discipline  is  tried,  its  offensive  form  will  continue  (as 
heretofore)  to  drive  the  offenders  from  us,  and  even  from  our 
services  and  our  good  influences  forever  away.    The  distinction 
here  made,  between  alleged  and  conceded  offences,  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  evils  of  this  sort. 
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Article    V. 

FREE  THOUGHT  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

REPORTED   BY   A  DREAMER. 

Oub  Modern  Athens  has  been  served  of  late  most  bountifully 
with  the  very  strongest  meat  of  modern  progress.  Every  seven 
days  a  fresh  gospel  has  been  promulgated.  An  opinion  over  a 
week  old  is  hardly  respectable. 

One  day,  having  treated  myself,  to  the  full,  with  liberal  doc- 
trines, I  fell  asleep,  and  in  my  sleep  I  dreamed. 

It  was  Horticultural  Hall,  and  there  were  convened  our  lat- 
ter-day  saints,  sages  and  reformers ;  and  the  subject  in  agita- 
tion was  the  old  system  of  geography.  It  was  regarded  as  im- 
perative to  apply  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  liberal  school 
to  this  important  department  of  science.  The  characters  were 
there — the  old  and  the  young  war-horses  of  radicalism.  The 
prevailing  air  of  the  assembly  was  cool,  saucy  and  audacious  as 
when  something  is  to  be  said  and  done  calculated  to  produce  a 
sensation.  The  true  liberal  reverences  nothing  human,  and  sees 
nothing  in  God  to  be  afraid  of.    But  I  am  reporting  a  dream. 

A  man  of  theories,  not  of  prosaic  erudition,  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  a  bold  speculator  opened  in  the  following  vein : 

"  Mr.  Chairman:  We  come  to-day  to  apply  the  grand  princi- 
ples of  our  glorious  Progress  to  the  old  science  of  geography. 
I  will  put  one  of  these  principles,  which  concerns  our  action  at 
the  outset,  in  the  form  of  a  motion,  as  follows :  Resolved,  That 
individual  opinion  be  recognized  as  supreme  authority." 

Professor  Scientist  promptly  replied:  "Mr.  Moderator,  I 
object  to  such  a  resolve  as  utterly  preposterous.  Geography  is 
a  structure  of  facts  which  " — 

An  impatient  Progressive  interrupting : — 

"  That  is  an  exploded  notion.  We  have  a  more  excellent 
way.  Individual  opinion  is  the  magic  influence  by  which  the 
wonders  of  our  time  are  wrought.    By  that  sign  we  conquer.9 
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Professor  Scientist.  "  What  has  the  individual  to  do  but  to 
discover,  and  state  the  facts  as  they  are  ?  Can  our  opinions 
annihilate  the  Alps  or  lay  out  a  continent  ?  " 

Progressive.  "  We  do  greater  works  than  those  with  them. 
I  demand  the  question." 

The  motion  was  carried  with  a  will,  as  if  its  significance  and 
design  were  fully  appreciated. 

Chairman.  "  The  spirit  of  this  resolve  greatly  simplifies  our 
action.  Every  man,  woman,  or  child  even,  can  dash  into  the 
work  at  once,  for  no  research  through  ponderous  volumes,  no 
vast  erudition,  no  results  of  exploration  or  observation  are 
called  for,  but  only  that  which  is  most  easy  for  every  one,  namely, 
the  presentation  of  opinions.  I  think  I  am  authorized  in  saying 
that  one  man's  or  woman's  thoughts,  here,  are  as  good  as 
another's ;  and  that  any  of  our  ideas  are  more  weighty  than  any 
so-called  fact,  upon  which,  till  our  day,  so  much  stress  has  been 
laid.  Comment  freely,  therefore,  upon  this  old  system  which 
so  much  needs  your  sifting." 

Rev.  Dr.  Broadchwrch.  "  Mr.  Moderator :  I  trust  our  over- 
literal  friend  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  principle  we  have 
adopted.  While  I  voted  for  it,  and  deem  it  an  essential  resort, 
I  design,  by  no  means,  to  subject  all  facts  to  opinions.  I  am  a 
friend  to  our  venerable  geographical  system.  I  believe  in  it  as 
a  whole ;  but  it  has  some  disagreeable  features  which  should  be 
modified  by  the  human  judgment." 

Professor  Scientist.  "  Does  not  the  Reverend  gentleman  con- 
sider that  he  has  introduced  a  principle  utterly  destructive  of  all 
truth  as  well  as  all  science  ?  Whatever  his  personal  intentions 
may  be,  he  has  voted  for  that  which  renders  any  system  of 
geography  an  impossibility." 

Dr.  Broadchwrch.  "  It  need  not  be  applied  to  such  an  ex- 
tent.   I  keep  the  golden  mean  and  avoid  all  extremes." 

Young  America.  "  Stick  to  the  text  of  opinion,  old  fellow. 
That  makes  kings  of  us  all,  boys  as  well  as  the  rest.  I  don't 
care  so  much  about  the  old  geography,  but  the  idea  of  the  al- 
mightiness  of  one's  opinions  is  a  precious  handy  one  for  us 
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larks.  On  this  line  we  are  as  good  as  the  governor,  and  we  get 
ahead  of  those  solemn  old  saws  put  in  the  way  of  our  fun.  A 
jolly  good  time  we  youngsters  will  have  for  cutting  up  among 
these  gle-orious  new  principles." 

This  young  man  rattled  off  his  enthusiasm,  and  subsided 
before  the  startled  and  scandalized  convention  could  catch  suf- 
ficient breath  to  call  him  to  order. 

Dr.  Broadchurch.  "Mr.  Chairman:  I  rise  but  this  once 
more,  to  express  my  brief  exception  to  the  present  geographical 
representations.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  absurd  stuff  about  the 
torrid  zone.    There  cannot  be  such  a  hot  place." 

A  mild-mannered  man  remarked,  that  he,  too,  believed  in 
the  universal  satisfaction  theory  rather  than  the  commonly  re- 
ceived hard-featured  system. 

A  Young  Convert  here  relates  his  experience :  "  I  am  young 
in  years,  but  not  in  opinions.  Witness  before  you  a  brand 
plucked  from  the  burning,  a  soul  disenthralled  from  that  dismal 
and  superstituous  science  of  the  world  which  you  here  to-day 
denounce  and  doom.  I  was  born  in  the  bosom  of  this  dark 
geographical  school,  and  instructed  in  every  particular  of  its 
awful  representations.  But  its  teachings  were  ever  hateful  to 
me.  It  wa.  a  peculiarity  of  mine  to  be  particularly  arrested 
by  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  upon  the  maps.  But  it 
early  occurred  to  my  mind  that  I  never  saw  those  lines  on.  the 
earth.  Here,  thought  I,  is  a  test.  I  will  prove  the  thing.  Day 
after  day  I  walked  about  in  profoundest  search  for  those  lines. 
In  my  deep  and  solemn  purpose  I  traversed  the  seas.  I  watched 
by  day  and  by  night,  in  sunshine  and  storm ;  again  I  passed 
and  repassed  where  the  equator  and  tropics  were  marked.  I 
made  all  inquiry,  but  never  a  line,  sir,  of  latitude  or  longitude, 
or  any  such  thing  did  I  see.  I  had  been  deceived.  Then  did 
I  solemnly  renounce  this  whole  system  in  which  I  was  born." 
.(Applause.) 

Professor  Scientist.    "Imaginary  lines,  my  young  friend." 

Young  Concert.  "  Imaginary  lines  ?  Do  we  not  see  them 
everywhere  on  the  maps  ?    Ah,  sir,  I  know  your  sopttistries. 
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How  desperately  you  strive  to  evade  the  point.  My  words  can- 
not be  denied.  The  charts  are  covered  with  lines  like  to  .which 
there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  (Applause.)  But 
(in  most  solemn  and  impressive  manner)  I  retort  upon  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  science,  the  full  force  of  that  word ;  those  lines 
and  all  else  of  this  hideous  system  are  indeed  imaginary,  and 
only  imaginary.  That  dark  despotism  holds  no  longer.  The 
young  blood  of  the  nineteenth  century  heads  this  crusade  of 
freedom."     (Thunders  of  applause.) 

An  high  priestess  here  prophesies : — 

"  Mr.  Moderator :  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  tins  enlightened 
audience  while  I  briefly  state  the  results  of  much  thought  upon 

the  subject  under  consideration.     How  unsubstantial  is  this 

« 

time-honored  system !  How  little  of  it  can  stand  the  tests  of 
modern  thought !  Sadly,  perhaps,  we,  in  the  forefront  of  our 
glorious  progress,  have  seen  one  portion  after  another  of  that 
once  imposing  structure  fall  to  the  ground.  Its  stern  and  un- 
compromising spirit  was  not  consistent  with  freedom  of  opinion. 
I  have  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  faith  in  the  continents, 
islands,  oceans,  <fcc,  and  all  thereunto  pertaining  as  represented 
in  the  standard  works  of  geography.  The  world  is  not  de- 
scribed such  as  a  decent  and  reasonable  world  ought  to  be. 
But  what  is  to  be  the  geography  of  the  future  ?  Not,  indeed, 
as  some  would  say,  an  entirely  new  system.  The  old  has  done 
grand  service  in  the  past,  and  it  needs  but  modification,  puri- 
fication and  elevation  for  the  time  to  come.  Some  may  ask 
what  remains  after  the  exceptions  I  have  taken.  That  may  be 
a  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  I  record  myself,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  a  champion  of  this  ancient  and  beneficent  system,  yet 
always  as  subject  to  my  opinions." 

Famous  Philosopher.  "  Mr.  Moderator,  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen :  There  is  a  fixedness  in  all  sciences,  and  particularly  in 
this,  which  is  not  to  my  liking.  It  is  well-known  that  I  hold 
inconsistency  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  the  most  perfect 
truthfulness.  But  how  can  we  exhibit  that  changeableness  so 
vital  to  all  order  if  we  are  chained  to  certitude  ?    A  geography, 
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to  be  in  the  highest  degree  reliable,  should  not  have  a  fact  in  it. 
Ideas  based  on  the  sure  foundations  of  the  individual  conscious- 
ness only  should  command  our  respect.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  the  perfect  and  universal  science  of  the  earth.  That 
day  will  come,  not  as  some  strangely  suppose,  when  discovery 
and  observation  have  been  pushed  to  their  utmost  in  the  material 
world,  but  when  perfected  intercommunication  shall  have  dis- 
closed the  ideas  of  the  whole  human  race ;  especially  those  pure 
and  original  ones,  least  corrupted  by  intelligence  and  education. 
Wait  for  the  discovery  of  this  untold  wealth  of  barbarism. 
Divinest  free-thinking  is  impossible  to  us  because  of  our  knowl- 
edge. I  look  for  a  pure  geography  from  the  Hottentot,  or  some 
still  more  uncultivated  savage  who  never  had  a  fact  in  his  head. 
This  course  of  thought,  you  observe,  illustrates  the  position  I 
took,  years  ago,  that  civilization  is  greatly  inferior  to  bar- 
barism. '  Let  the  old  geography  be  discarded,  while  we  wait  in 
in  hope  for  the  new." 

Bon.  Serene  Sincerity.  "Mr.  Moderator:  The  time  has  evi- 
dently come  for  making  prominent  another  of  our, principles— 
a  favorite  one  with  me.  We  are  many  men  of  many  minds.  A 
harmonizer  is  needed.  We  have  it  in  one  of  our  glorious  doc- 
trines, this :  It  matters  not  what  a  man  believes  if  he  is  only  sincere. 
Now,  as  related  to  our  fellow  men,  we  are  very  toleration  itself, 
except  to  those  narrow  and  superstitious  people  who  will  stub- 
bornly persist  in  believing  old  notions.  But  it  is  not  towards 
our  fellow  men  that  we  would  set  the  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  sincerity,  but  towar3s  this  earth.  What  is  geography  ? 
What  facts  make  it  ?  No,  sir.  What  other  people  think  it  to 
be  ?  No,  sir ;  not  necessarily.  But  what  ?  This :  just  what 
you  or  I  may  please  to  think  it  is,  in  our  free  and  divine 
sincerity.  This  sincerity  within  us  is  something  irresistibly 
potent.  It  bears  the  fiat  of  divinity.  To  it  all  things  bow. 
This  clear-eyed,  unfaltering  trust  and  expectancy,  what  is  there 
in  earth  or  heaven  that  shall  venture  it  contradiction  ?  The 
very  thought  of  such  a  thing  is  dreadful.  We  will  not  indulge 
it  for  a  moment.    This  world  is  the  most  flexible  and  plastic  of 
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all  things ;  it  always  adapts  itself  to  our  notion*.  I  know  this 
doctrine  to  be  very  extensively  adopted  in  respect  to  other  most 
important  matters,  and  I  hold  it  equally  wise,  pertinent  and 
useful  as  applied  to  physical  geography.  Are  we,  my  friends, 
to  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  unbelievers  in  earthquakes  could 
ever  be  destroyed  by  them  ?  If  one  believes  Greenland  to  be  a 
paradise,  and  fralks  consistently  by  that  faith,  can  he  be  dis- 
appointed? If  any  sincere  person  should  believe  the  arctic 
regions  best  adapted  to  fruit  culture,  would  any  hard,  cold,  in- 
exorable geographical  condition  do  violence  to  his  plans  ?  Sir, 
I  have  no  patience  with  books,  or  people  that  populate  this  beau- 
tiful earth  with  such  a  multitude  of  cruel,  fateful  facts,  so  that 
all  our  ideas  of  life  must  be  continual  watching,  care  and  dodg- 
ing about  to  save  ourselves  from  harm  or  destruction.  Let  us 
be  zealous  to  spread  our  blessed  doctrines  among  Hie  fearful 
and  deluded  people  of  the  earth." 

Sea  Captain.  "  Make  that  thing  work,  my  friend,  and  it  will 
be  a  big  thing  in  my  line.  I  have  been  dodging  about  among 
facts  all  my  life,  and  a  pretty  tough  time  I  have  had  of  it,  too. 
I  have  been  so  simple  as  to  suppose  if  I  should  He  sincerely 
mistaken  and  thus  run  into  the  breakers,  I  should  be  done  for 
entirely.  Just  make  it  as  safe  to  run  down  a  fact  with  a  ship 
as  with  talk,  and  we  will  have  an  easier  time  on  the  seas." 

Railroad  Man.  "  If  that  doctrine  can  be  applied  to  the  earth, 
the  expenses  of  railroad  building  will  be  considerably  reduced. 
I  would  like  the  patent  of  a  machine  that  would  remove  moun- 
tains with  opinions." 

Speculator.  "  Give  me  the  sincerity  quirk,  Mister,  and  I  will 
make  my  pile  on  old  Sahara." 

Farmer.  "  I  should  like  to  try  this  sincerity  on  my  hard- 
scrabble  patch." 

Prof.  Scientist,  who  had  thus  far  listened  with  mingled  as- 
tonishment and  derision  at  the  course  of  remarks,  now  abruptly 
exclaimed : 

"  Mr.  Moderator :  Am  I  in  a  mad  house  ?  In  the  face  of  one 
of  the  noblest  of  sciences,  in  the  clear  light  of  realities  and 
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common  sense,  are  these  sane  people  that  can  perpetrate  such 
absurd  staff  as  this  ?  What  can  all  the  opinions  of  the  world 
avail  against  a  single  fact  that  the  hand  of  Almighty  God  has 
fixed  ?    In  the  name  of  science  and  sense  " — 

An  excited  individual  sprang  to  his  feet  and  shouted : 

"  Mr.  Chairman :  I  should  like  to  know  what  good  believing 
does.  How  much  better  is  a  man  for  it?  Those  who  go 
against  this  old  geography  seem  to  me  just  as  noble  and  good 
as  this  old  stickler  himself.    This  believing  is  humbug." 

Prof.  Scientist.  "  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
look  out  for  the  truth.  Better  instruct  your  children  about 
poisons  though  you  may  perish  by  them.  Keep  the  charts  ac- 
cording to  the  reality,  though  you  may  die  among  the  breakers. 
In  this  grave  and  vital  science  let  men  beware  how  they  cover 
truth  or  inculcate  error,  for  destruction  and  misery  untold  is 
the  result  of  that  wicked  misleading.    You — " 

Mr.  Liberal ^  (interrupting.)    "  Mr.  Moderator :  I  rejoice  that 

I  am  no  narrow-minded,  intolerant  bigot.    I  go  for  free  speech. 

* 

I  care  not  what  hard  and  savage  assaults  are  made  upon  this 
or  any  other  old  system.  But,  sir,  I  am  not  liberal  enough  to 
suffer  a  man  to  speak  in  favor  of  old  dogmas.  This  matteivof- 
iact  fellow,  with  his  musty  notions,  has  been  tolerated  beyond 
reason.  Therefore,  I  move  that  not  another  word  of  unquali- 
fied advocacy  of  the  old  geography  be  allowed  by  this  liberal 
body."    Carried,  with  a  will. 

The  gentlemen  rebuked  withdrew  as  from  a  crowd  of  lunatics. 
This  excitement  subsiding,  a  brilliant  M.  D.,  who  largely  at- 
tracts public  attention,  arose  and  addressed  the  convention  with 
much  feeling. 

"  Mr.  Chairman :  I  do  not  think  sufficient  stress  of  repro- 
bation has  been  put  upon  the  savage  and  cruel  features  of  this 
traditional  superstition.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  and  of 
God,  I  cry  out  against  those  offensive  representations  with  which 
the  standard  text-books  of  this  hoary  mass  of  tradition  abound. 
Here  are  hideous  and  poisonous  reptiles,  which  we  are  to  believe 
inhabit  this  line  earth ;  creatures  altogether  pernicious,  whose 
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very  existence  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Creator.  Here  the  feelings  of  our  children  are  har- 
rowed by  the  picture  of  a  monstrous  serpent  crushing  in  his  hor- 
rid folds  a  living  horse  and  his  rider,  preparing  them  as  a  delicious 
morsel  for  his  detestable  maw.  That  is  one  of  the  essential 
facts  we  are  all  expected  to  swallow.  Again,  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  company  of  men  and  women  hilarious  over  a  feast  of 
fattened  children !  These,  sir,  are  but  a  sample  of  the  shocking 
monstrosities  by  which  our  moral  sense  and  nervous  system  are 
asssailed.  What  views  of  God,  their  Creator,  will  our  children 
come  to  cherish  with  these  wicked  misrepresentations  of  his 
works  before  their  eyes  ?  I  see,  sir,  in  the  old  geography  the 
hideous  sacrificial  system.  As  these  books  state  it,  death,  sir, 
moulders  at  the  root  of  all  life.  Creatures  innumerable  are 
continually  devouring  each  othei^.  What  a  view  of  savagery 
and  destruction  !  I  affirm  that  such  a  philosophy  of  the  world 
is  an  outrage  upon  a  civilized  and  benevolent  age,  and  a  dese- 
cration of  the  holiness  of  God.  We  must  be  rid  of  this  bar- 
barism. We  want  a  geography,  sir,  treating  only  of  the  lovely, 
beautiful  and  desirable,  and  thus  calculated  to  inspire  love  to 
God,  and  love  for  the  world.  Let  us  have  a  sweet  and  heaven- 
ly science.  For  myself,  as  long  as  I  can  brandish  a  pen,  I  shall 
not  cease  to  make  the  most  desperate  thrusts  in  my  power  at 
this  hateful  beast,  though  his  hide  is  tougher  than  any  alliga- 
tor's." 

Chairman.  "  The  spirit  of  the  convention  has  perhaps  been 
sufficiently  negative  and  destructive.  I  would  suggest  that 
something  be  proposed  of  a  constructive  and  positive  nature,  in 
which  we  are  agreed. 

Liberal.     "Does  the  Moderator  suggest  a  strait-jacket?" 

Moderator.  "  By  no  means ;  but  a  certain  something  ex- 
pressing our  common  opinion." 

Liberal.  "  If  we  signify  our  assent  to  anything  in  a  positive 
and  constructive  way,  do  we  not  limit  freedom  of  thought  ?  " 

I  observed  a  spirit  of  uncertainty  and  confusion  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  convention.    The  old  king  being  deposed,  the  log- 
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ical  suggestion  was  that  a  new  one  should  be  crowned,  but  a 
step  in  that  direction  would  split  the  assembly  into  a  hundred 
hostile  factions.  Noisy  and  tumultuous  antagonisms  appeared, 
and  the  once  harmonious  convention  seemed  about  to  burst 
asunder  in  wild  and  angry  confusion,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
uproar,  there  was  heard  a  voice  demanding  a  hearing.  At 
length  every  eye  was  arrested  by  a  form  like  the  very  personi- 
fication of  radicalism ;  separated  in  appearance  by  the  very 
finest  line  from  some  of  those  illuminated  creatures  whose  mis- 
fortune it  is,  so  often,  to  be  consigned  to  the  mad-house.  In 
exalted  attitude,  and  with  strange,  thrilling  tone,  he  cried : 

"  Friends,  ye  began  well,  but  why  pause  in  mid  course  and 
build  again  that  which  you  destroyed  ?  Your  conquests  in  the 
realm  of  free  thought  are  but  begun.  I  point  you  to  the  logical 
goal  of  your  glorious  race.  Hesitation  is  mutual  destruction. 
Unity  is  onward.  Are  you  ready  for  the  grand  effort  ?  Geog- 
raphy ?  There  is  need  of  none.  See  ye  ?  There  is  no  world; 
the  earth  is  a  myth" 

Suppressed  breath,  beating  hearts,  "  eyes  in  fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing," and  then  one  wild,  universal  shout,  "  There  is  no  world; 
the  earth  is  a  myth  !  "  In  tumultuous  enthusiasm  the  assembly 
broke  up  to  bear  the  glad  and  sublime  tidings — whither  ? 

But  as  the  jubilant  crowd  was  dispersing  a  mysterious  and 
awful  voice  echoed  thunder-like  from  the  skies,  its  unearthly 
spell  arrested  every  soul.  "  Puny,  arrogant,  infatuated  mortals, 
it  is  on  the  God  of  the  earth  you  war.  Him  in  his  word  and 
works  ye  hate.  Who  arc  ye  to  say  what  is  or  ought  to  be,  re- 
gardless of  what  Almighty  God  has  said  and  done  ?  Even  the 
outraged  moral  and  common  sense  of  the  race  shall  spew  all 
your  baseless  and  pernicious  theories  into  the  perdition  of  obliv- 
ion. And  he  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh."  With 
a  thrill  of  horror  my  slumbers  broke,  and  my  dream  ended. 
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Congregational   History,  1200-1567,      By  John   Waddingtok, 
D.  D.    London :  John  Snow  &  Co.    1868.    pp.  748. 

The  most  important  book  for  Congregationalists  published  in 
England  for  many  years.  We  announced  it  as  forthcoming  in  the 
"Congregational  Review"  for  July,  1868.  The  "volume  of  five 
hundred  pages,"  however,  which  we  anticipated,  has  swelled  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  more.  None  of  them  could  be  spared.  The 
London  "literary  World"  says  of  Dr.  Waddington's  work:— 

"  The  results  of  immense  research,  carried  on  through  many  years  of  quiet, 
unobserved,  uncheered,  but  unwearied  labor,  in  obscure  and  out-of-the-way 
quarters,  some  of  them  such  as  hardly  any  foot  of  man  had  trod  before,  and 
well-nigh  as  much  a  terra  incognita  as  were  to  us  the  more  central  parts  of 
Africa  and  the  source  of  the  Nile  till  these  were  opened  to  us  by  Livingstone 
and  Baker  and  Speke.  The  work  abounds  in  rare  and  original  documents, 
some  of  them  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value,  which  give  to  it  often  an 
antique  and  picturesque  character,  and  a  weight  of -authority  very  unusual  in 
these  days  of  superficial  and  slipshod  retailing  of  materials  lying  nearest  to 
hand.  These  are  put  together  with  great  skill,  in  a  light  and  pleasant  man- 
ner, with  brevity,  with  continual  change  and  relief,  and  in  a  style  of  singular 
purity,  perspicacity  and  beauty.  The  mere  general  reader  will  find  it  no 
unreadable  or  unattractive  book,  while  for  all  earnest  students  it  is  one  of 
unspeakable  value.  And  at  the  present  time,  when  ecclesiastical  questions 
are  awakening  such  deep  and  wide-spread  interest,  and  engaging  everywhere  so 
much  attention, — when  there  is  such  a  desire  for  information  and  comparative 
readiness  to  receive  it  without  prejudice,  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Waddington's 
book  is  for  all  the  parties  and  interests  concerned  a  most  seasonable  and 
happy  event.  And  Congregationalists  at  least  should  exert  themselves  to 
promote  its  circulation  and  study  to  the  utmost  both  among  themselves  and 
others."  m 

The  literary  critic  is  sufficiently  astonished  to  find  the  principles 
of  our  Pilgrim  fathers  acting  on  church  history  five  hundred  years 
ago.  The  impression  is  in  some  quarters  that  Congregationalism  is 
a  thing  of  the  past  two  centuries  only.  Dr.  Waddington's  labors 
ought  to  put  that  ignorant  presumption  to  flight  forever.  As  to 
our  germinal  and  formative  principles,  we  have  antiquity  enough 
with  us.  Sometimes  one  development  of  Congregationalism,  some- 
times another  has  appeared  in  history.    Now  one  of  the  greater 
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principles,  now  one  of  the  lesser.  The  thing  has  never  been 
entirely  dead.  As  President  Hopkins  says  of  Christianity,  in  his 
**  Evidences,"  it  has  always  been  in  the  world,  sp  we  say  of  this,  it 
has  always  been  in  the  church,  and  in  the  real  Christian  life.  The 
<c  Literary  World  n  closes  a  long  notice  by  saying : — 

"  One  thing  is  very  clear  from  this  volume, — Congregationalists  have  grand 
and  noble  ancestry  in  history.  They  stand  in  the  line  of  a  long  unbroken 
succession  of  the  truest  and  noblest  heroes  extending  through  many  centuries, 
and  bear  a  banner  which  has  been  borne  by  successive  generations  of  saints, 
confessors,  martyrs,  without  interruption  through  many  ages,  which'  is  sur- 
rounded with  examples  and  traditions  of  suffering,  of  endurance,  of  fidelity, 
and  of  moral  triumph,  with  which  nothing  in  modern  history  can  compare — 
a  banner  which  deserves  and  demands  to  be  lifted  high  by  them  before  all 
nations  and  men,  and  maintained  with  courage,  fidelity  and  zeal,  and  carried 
forward  in  triumph  through  the  world ;  and  Dr.  Waddington  has  done  a  great 
service  for  them  and  for  society  in  general,  for  the  truth  itself  and  all  the 
interests  associated  with  it,  by  the  preparation  and  publication,  especially  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  of  this  important  work.  May  Congregationalists  them- 
selves appreciate  the  service,  and  earnestly  peruse  and  circulate  the  book. 
It  should  be  found  without  delay  on  the  shelves  of  all  their  ministers,  in  the 
libraries  at  all  the  Colleges  and  congregations,  and  in  reading  societies,  and 
adopted  as  a  text-book  for  instruction  in  Church  history  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  churches  both  in  lectures  and  in  classes." 

When  the  industrious  and  patient  explorer  of  the  past  put  upon 
his  title-page  "  Congregationalism,  1200-",  he  by  no  means  under- 
took to  show  that  there  was  then  an  organized  denomination  and  a 
developed  system.  He  simply  pointed  out  the  fact  that  at  that 
early  day  certain  principles  peculiar  and  essential  to  Congregation- 
alism were  held  and  defended.  His  object  was  to  show  that  in  the 
darkest  hours  began  "  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  church  as  a 
divine  institution  to  its  primitive  purity  and  simplicity."  "  Light 
gleams  forth  at  intervals  in  the  most  unexpected  manner,  and.  Chris- 
tian people  drawn  together  by  the  force  of  kindred  affection  are 
found  meeting  together  for  mutual  instruction  and  united  worship, 
apart  from  the  parochial  congregations  of  the  United  Church."  Of 
such  believers,  when  testifying  for  and  exemplifying  Congregational 
principles  inorganically,  the  "New  Englander"  says  with  great 
truth:  "The  history  of  such  witnesses  and  of  their  testimony,  as 
well  as  of  communities  separated  from  the  Roman  unity  and  pro- 
fessing to  obey  Christ  rather  than  Christ's  pretended  vicar,— com- 
munities like  the  Waldenses,  the  English  Lollards  and  the  followers 
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of  Hubs — is  Congregational  history."  One  of  the  English  Noncon- 
formist journals  makes  the  criticism  that  the  book  would  have  been 
more  perfect  if  the  author  "had  entered  less  into  the  general  history 
of  the  Church,  or  even  of  the  various  parties  who  tried  to  bring 
about  a  reform.'9  The  opinion  of  the  "  New  Englander  "  seems  to 
us  the  better  opinion.  The  connections  of  Congregationalism  with 
general  Christian  history  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  con- 
victions in  accordance  with  our  established  and  developed  principles 
which  struggled  to  express  themselves  in  former  ages  and  were 
despotically  and  often  cruelly  prevented  are  of  the  highest  interest 
to  us.  We  thank  the  author  of  the  "Hidden  Church"  and  of  the 
"Life  of  Penry"  and  of  the  "Surrey  Congregational  History,"  for 
this  part  of  his  new  and  noble  work. 

Having  sketched  the  course  of  Dr.  Waddington's  investigations 
in  advance  last  year,  we  only  add  that  the  present  admirable  volume 
is  only  the  precursor  of  others,  treating  of  subsequent  Congrega- 
tional history  in  times  of  which  we  know  more,  but  in  respect  to 
which  Dr.  Waddington  has  rich  unused  materials.  He  hopes  to 
get  a  second  volume  to  press  within  a  year.  It  will  be  of  even 
greater  interest  than  the  one  just  issued.  "  I  propose  to  look  at 
things  internationally,"  he  says,  in  a  private  note  to  us,  "  and  to 
plough  more  deeply  than  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  field." 
It  will  be  a  loss  to  our  literature  if  want  of  appreciation  of  what 
he  has  already  so  well  done  should  discourage  the  author  from  going 
forward.  Our  readers  will  do  Congregationalism  a  favor,  and  an 
act  of  justice  as  well,  by  sending  to  Scribner,  New  York,  for  this 
volume.  It  may  ere  long  be  out  of  print  and  of  priceless  value,  as 
a  second  edition  is  not  probable. 

Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Theology.  By  Joseph  Haven,  D.  Dn 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Andover:  W.  F.  Draper.  18W. 
pp.  502. 

Seven  of  the  essays  in  this  interesting  volume  are  reprinted  from 
the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  one — that  on  the  Trinity — from  the  "New 
Englander,"  one  from  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Triennial  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago,"  being  the  address  at  the  author's  inauguration  as 
Theological  Professor,  and  two  have  never  appeared  in  print  before 
— the  Porter  Rhetoric  Society  Address  on  the  Ideal  and  the  Actual, 
and  the  paper  on  Arianism  read  before  the  Chicago  Alumni  Insti- 
tute. Professor  Haven's  superior  lucidity  of  statement  and  rare 
simplicity  of  thought  appear  in  them  all.  No  intelligent  reader 
can  be  in  doubt  for  a  moment  about  his  meaning.    A  beautiful  ease 
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and  naturalness  of  style — sufficiently  uncommon  in  abstract  discus- 
sions— leads  the  mind  on  from  page  to  page.  The  author  is  always 
interesting  and  clear ;  his  candor  and  painstaking  in  fairly  stating 
the  truth  appear  everywhere;  and  a  reader  can  easily  infer  the 
excellences  that  mark  his  work  as  a  theological  instructor. 

In  his  Notes  to  the  articles  on  the  Moral  Faculty  and  in  a  "Note 
Supplementary,"  Professor  Haven  discusses  the  notion  that  right 
and  wrong  are  not  ultimate  distinctions,  but  founded  on  something 
back  of  themselves,  especially  as  recently  affirmed  by  President 
Hopkins.  A  great  deal  of  acute  discrimination  and  cogent  reason- 
ing is  packed  into  a  very  few  pages.  When  the  author  treats  the 
conformity  of  a  right  act  with  the  end  of  one's  being  (which  Dr. 
Hopkins  affirms  to  be  the  reason  why  it  is  right,)  as  a  quality  of  the 
act,  however,  though  it  furnishes  a  sufficient  reply  to  Dr.  Hopkins, 
it  10  not  all  that  is  true.  Conformity  to  the  end  of  one's  being  is  a 
relation  between  a  right  act  and  another  object  of  thought,  and  Dr. 
Hopkins'  theory  founds  right  in  a  relation.  Moreover,  in  ten  thou- 
sand right  acts  it  is  an  unperceived  relation,  which  is  a  slight  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  considering  it  as  the  ground  of  their  being 
right.  Multitudes  of  our  moral  acts  are  so  insignificant  (compara- 
tively) that  we  have  no  reference  in  performing  them  to  any  gen- 
eralization like  the  end  of  our  Ijeing,  and  even  if  that  be  the  reason 
of  their  lightness,  it  is  to  tie  of  necessity,  just  as  if  it  were  not. 
Professor  Haven,  in  his  own  way,  sufficiently  discloses — as  others 
have  done — the  weak  spot  in  Dr.  Hopkins'  book. 

The  Ideal  is  very  happily  treated  in  one  of  these  (unpublished) 
papers.  We  do  not  know  how  Dr.  Haven  reconciles  what  is  said 
with  the  position  taken  in  his  Mental  Philosophy  that  the  "Imagi- 
nation is  limited  to  Sensible  Objects."  Professor  Porter,  in  his 
"Human  Intellect,"  seems  to  us  to  hold  the  profounder and  sounder 
opinion. 

Dr.  McCosKs  Works,  (Uniform  Edition.)    New  York:  Robert 
Carter  <fc  Brothers.    1869. 

A  noble  monument  to  their  brother  Scot  his  excellent  American 
publishers  have  erected  in  these  solid  and  handsome  volumes. 
They  are  four, — the  work  on  the  Natural  and  the  Supernatural  not 
being  included.  What  grand  subjects  of  philosophical  theology  the 
Nassau  Hall  President  has  treated  in  them,  treated  too  with  un- 
wonted freshness,  simplicity,  cogency  and  instructiveness.  Two  of 
them— the  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Examination  of  Mill — 
are  occupied  with  the  intellectual  groundwork  of  philosophy  and 
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theology  alike,  and  well  is  the  field  explored,  and  most  lucidly  are 
the  results  stated.  Here  and  there  we  should  demur  to  a  point 
made  or  an  argument  stated, — the  author  does  not  so  rigidly  use 
his  terms  as  a  metaphysical  education  in  New  England  would  have 
taught  him  to  do ;  but  when  one  has  done  so  well,  it  is  a  little  un- 
gracious to  complain  that  he  has  not  done  better.  In  the  "  Typical 
Forms "  the  doctrine  of  God  as  Creator  receives  a  handsome  and 
valuable  contribution.  Both  in  breadth  and  depth  the  book  is  a 
notable  one.  In  the  "  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral," — 
first  issued,  but  in  the  order  of  thought  last, — God's  administration 
is  explored  with  great  fulness,  clearness  and  grasp  of  thought.  Four 
such  works  any  Christian  writer  might  be  proud  to  have  contributed 
to  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  of  religion. 

A  Review  of  the  «  Vie  de  Jesus  "  of  M  Renan.    By  Rev.  J.  B. 
Paton,  M.  A.    London :  H.  J.  Tresidder.    pp.  160. 

The  accomplished  and  useful  writer  of  this  timely  book  should 
be  bettter  known  this  side  the  ocean  than  he  is.  His  position  as 
"Principal*  of  the  Congregational  Institute  at  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, in  some  respects  resembles  that  of  the  new  Smith  Professor 
at  Andover.  The  number  of  Congregational  candidates  for  such  a 
Special  Course  for  the  ministry  steadily  and  largely  increases  in 
that  country.  But  the  Principal's  pen  is  not  idle.  Besides  articles 
in  effective  review  of  such  writers  as  Renan, — the  contents  of  the 
present  volume  having 'appeared  in  that  form  in  the  "London 
Quarterly  Review " — he  is  understood  to  have  an  important  work 
on  the  Atonement  forthcoming. 

Perhaps  if  Mr.  Paton  had  not  written  in  the  first  flush  of  M. 
Kenan's  influence,  he  would  not  have  rated  his  pestilent  book  so 
highly  as  he  does.  He  says,  "  It  is  undoubtedly  the  worthiest  and 
greatest  work  of  a  purely  infidel  cast  which  has  been  written  this 
century."  He  speaks  of  the  u  consummate  art,  delicate  poesy, 
sentiment  and  thorough  scholarship "  which  characterize  this  and 
other  productions  of  the  author,  and  have  "  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  living  writers."  A  brief  lapse  of  time  has  effected  a  large 
discount  on  this  estimate.  Professor  Stowe,  writing  later,  says  of 
the  "Vie  de  Jesus,"  "It  is  lively  and  popular  in  style,  but  pre- 
eminently superficial  and  untrustworthy."  He  quotes  I>r.  Phillip- 
son,  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  nowise  friendly  to  the  gospels,  whose  "  solid 
Teutonic  erudition  is  repelled  and  disgusted  by  the  flippant  shallow- 
ness of  the  Frenchman."  "  For  our  subject  he  is  of  no  v^lue.  Renan 
is  no  critic;  he  is  merely  a  rationalist,"  says  the  Jewish  critic. 
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Mr.  Paton  opens  with  an  account  of  Hegelianism  and  the  Posi- 
tive Philosophy  and  their  alliance  in  M.  Renan  against  Christianity. 
He  then  sketches  the  contents  and  course  of  the  "  Vie  de  Jesus ; " 
discusses  the  infidel  maxim,  "  there  can  be  no  miracle ; "  examines 
Kenan's  principle  that  Monotheism  is  a  native  growth  of  the  Semitic 
mind ;  criticizes  his  fabulous  account  of  the  origin  of  the  gospels, 
and  proves  that  his  book  is  not  deducible  from  the  documents, 
inconsistent  and  full  of  impossibilities,  bad  in  its  morals,  and  a 
failure  as  an  account  of  the  rise  of  Christianity.  A  skilful  and 
facile  pen  handles  all  these  topics  in  an  interesting  and  satisfactory 
manner.  M.  Renan  is  a  positiveist  and  a  pantheist,  and  has  been  a 
Catholic, — a  believer  once,  a  believer  no  more.  A  sad  and  dis- 
appointed tone  breathes  through  his  writings.  Possessed  with  a  pas- 
sion for  the  history  of  religions,  he  has  undertaken  to  show  that  the 
spiritual  monotheism  of  Christianity  is  "  a  Semitic  dogma  which 
Jesus  loosened  from  its  root-hold  and  winged  for  universal  accept- 
ance ;  that  tlje  legendary  stories,  as  he  calls  the  miraculous  narra- 
tives, are  the  deposit  of  a  later  age,  the  offspring  of  credulous  and 
fervid  imaginations ; "  and  that  these  being  rejected  we  can  piece 
together  something  like  a  true  history  of  Jesus.  Mr.  Paton  pre- 
dicts that  the  revulsion  against  Rental's  attempt  will  be  sterner  and 
more  indignant  than  arose  against  that  of  Strauss.  Well  as  the 
French  writer  has  been  refuted  by  others,  it  has  never  been  better 
done  than  in  Mr.  Paten's  Review.  The  critique  is  minutely  ampli- 
fied in  parts  where  that  was  necessary,  and  solidly  condensed  in 
others.  The  peculiar  principles  of  Christian  morality  which  M. 
Renan  fails  to  account  for  are  thus  well  summarized  in  the  conclu- 
sion :  "  1.  The  law  of  sacrifice,  or  of  spontaneous  and  self-denying 
love.  2.  The  dignity  and  worth  of  human  nature.  3.  The  equality 
of  all  men  as  children  of  one  father  and  heirs  of  a  common  salva- 
tion. 4.  The  chivalrous  respect  for  woman — her  equal  spiritual 
prerogative.  5.  The  sacredness  of  truth,  and  confession  of  it. 
6.  The  control  of  principle  over  passion.  7.  Supreme  devotion  to 
Christ.  8.  The  duty  and  grace  of  forgiveness.  9.  The  honor  of 
humility.    10.  The  certainty  of  an  everlasting  judgment." 

Lamps,  Pitchers  and  Trumpets.  By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood,  min- 
ister of  Queen-Square  Chapel.  Author  of  "  Wordsworth,"  and 
"Dark  Sayings  on  a  Harp."  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  Bos- 
ton :  For  sale  by  M.  H.  Sargent.    1869.    pp.  450.    $1.75. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  volume,  illustrated  by  anecdotes,  bio- 
graphical, historical  and  elucidatory,  of  every  order  of  pulpit  elo- 
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quence,  from  the  great  preachers  of  all  ages.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  in  whose  Pastor's  College  most  of  it  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  form  of  lectures  to  students.  Preachers  who  address 
the  intellect,  the  experience  and  the  conscience,  are  the  Lamps, 
Pitchers  and  Trumpets  of  Gideon. 

Gkdes  Ajar.  By  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuabt  Phelps.  Boston :  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co. 

We  noticed  this  book  in  our  January  issue ;  but  the  enterpris- 
ing publishers  have  sent  us  another  volume,  desiring,  perhaps,  that 
we  should  be  a  little  more  exhaustive. 

If  Miss  Phelps'  object  was  to  make  a  sensation,  she  has  most 
certainly  accomplished  it;  for  the  thousands  of  copies  sold,  the 
numerous  flattering  letters  received  by  the  author,  the  large  place 
it  holds  in  conversation,  and  the  varied  criticism  bestowed  upon 
her  book,  prove  it.  It  is  a  very  readable  book;  racy,  bold,  piquant, 
brusque,  tender,  pathetic,  with  here  and  there  pas&ges  of  great 
beauty  and  sweet  appreciation  of  nature,  in  contrast  with  rough 
strokes  of  a  dashing  pen.  Not  unfrequently  you  see  the  school-girl 
style  of  ejecting  some  expression  of  impatience  and  discontent 
with  a  jerk  of  the  shoulders  and  a  toss  of  the  head. 

The  author  evidently  lives  with  her  eyes  and  ears  wide  open 
spiritward,  probably  too  wide  open ;  for,  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
are  only  "  ajar,"  we  feel  sure  that  she  has  written  more  than  she 
saw  or  heard.  She  describes  very  powerfully  her  grief  at  the  loss 
of  Roy,  and  the  insufficiency  of  nature  and  man  to  comfort  in  its 
earliest  stages ;  but  represents  the  suggestion  that  she  and  Roy  will 
meet  again  and  know  each  other,  as  the  dawn  of  an  idea  as  new  as 
it  was  comforting.  But  with  eyes  and  ears  open  earthward,  she 
certainly  could  not,  with  her  parentage  and  almost  lifelong  associa- 
tions on  Andover  Hill,  be  on  anything  but  the  most  familiar  terms 
with  the  thought  of  re-union  and  companionship  in  heaven.  She 
must,  therefore,  be  a  little  unfitted  to  see  either  world  very  clearly 

Aunt  Forceythe  was  a  very  excellent  woman,  and  says  many 
sensible  and  comforting  things,  describing  in  a  beautiful  manner 
the  baptism  of  her  little  one  just  before  her  husband  passed  away 
in  the  twilight  of  that  summer  evening ;  but  her  reasoning  about 
the  presence  of  our  departed  friends,  and  the  earthly  employments 
transferred  to  heaven,  and  the  wedding-ring  being  removed  at 
death  by  the  departed  husband,  or  its  passing  through  the  grave  to 
glory  with  her,  will  hardly  bear  examination. 
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Faith  seems  wise  beyond  her  years ;  childish  enough  in  believing 
as  she  had  been  taught  that  she  would  make  mud  pies  in  heaven, 
and  eat  dinners  and  ginger-snaps  there,  and  that  good  boys  would 
have  balloons,  and  balls,  and  kites  to  fly  up  there ;  but  not  child- 
like in  quoting  from  Dr.  Bland's  sermon  with  glee,  and  calling  him 
a  "  bully  old  minister,"  while  her  mother  looked  upon  this  as  among 
the  young  jokes  which,  in  connection  with  the  "  old  jokes  "  of  Roy, 
would  be  reproduced  in  heaven.  And  what  a  pity  it  seems  that 
Miss  Phelps  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  some  good,  sen- 
sible pastor,  for  Dr.  Bland,  it  seems  to  us,  did  not  need  to  have  a 
child  burned  to  death  or  lose  his  wife  to  indoctrinate  him  in  the 
belief  of  human  companionships  and  human  joys  in  the  world 
above.  And  if  the  adoration  and  worship  of  the  Divine  One  must 
be  the  burden  of  his  sermon,  it  might  at  least  have  been  intimated 
that  it  was  because  the  lesser  stars  were  put  out  for  the  time  being 
by  the  neater  sun. 

Deacon  Quirk  (if  there  really  is  such  a  deacon,  Barnum  should 
know  it  without  delay,)  came  doubtless  to  administer  consolation  in 
the  hour  of  grie(  and  thought,  in  his  simplicity,  that  God  and  the 
arrangements  of  his  all-wise  providence  would  be  quite  as  comfort- 
ing to  a  Christian  young  woman  as  any  talk  about  a  lost  lover. 

Even  Aminadab,  with  his  mechanical  genius,  might  have  been 
supposed  likely  to  find  food  for  thought  in  the  idea  of  investigating 
the  works  of  the  infinite  Inventor  and  Constructor,  in  the  future 
fife,  without  anticipating  a  contract  for  building  a  church,  or  invent- 
ing machinery  for  "  histing  the  pearly  gates."  But  that  would  not 
have  "  brought  down  the  house." 

The  Sabbath  school  class  must  have  been  somewhat  peculiarly 
taught  to  associate  the  thought  of  standing  up  and  singing  among 
the  celestials,  with  their  being  constructed  of  jujube  paste ;  and  the 
girl  whose  soul  was  full  of  music  might  have  revelled  in  the  Bible 
descriptions  of  the  music  of  heaven,  without  expecting  to  find 
there  for  her  particular  use  a  rosewood  piano  from  the  celebrated 
manufactory  of  the  Chickerings,  or  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co. 

While  we  give  the  talented  author  credit  for  the  many  beautiful 
things  said,  and  some  just  criticisms  made,  we  must  still  maintain 
that  she  does  not  fairly  state  the  average  belief  of  Christians 
regarding  heaven,  but  takes  extreme  cases  and  sets  them  forth  as 
representative  ones.  Her  theories  of  the  heavenly  state  seem 
coarse,  secular,  material,  irreverent  and  belittling  to  one  familiar 
with  the  Bible.    In  fact,  her  highest  idea  of  heaven  seems  to  be,  to 
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be  with  Boy.  The  Bible  teaches  heaven  by  emblems.  The  pearly 
gates,  the  golden  streets,  the  walls  of  precious  stones,  the  tree  of 
life,  the  river  of  life,  the  harps,  the  crowns,  are  understood  by 
every  intelligent  child  to  be  only  images  and  emblems.  What  they 
represent  we  are  not  told ;  but  while  heaven  is  a  place,  and  we  are 
to  have  bodies  there,  the  dominant  impression  is,  that  its  joys  are 
holy  and  spiritual. 

"Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard"  what  God  has  prepared 
above,  but  "  He  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit,"  and  we 
claim  that  every  believer  has  a  revealing  of  the  kind  of  enjoyment 
of  which  heaven  will  consist — something  elevated  and  spiritual,* 
infinitely  better  than  the  gross  descriptions  which  this  work  fur- 
nishes. Luther  writes  a  beautiful  allegory  to  his  little  boy  when 
absent ;  but  when  at  home,  holding  him  on  his  knee,  he  would  not 
have  told  him  he  would  literally  have  all  he  described.  Dr.  Watts 
writes,  in  the  vein  of  poetic  sentiment,  of  "  congregations  which 
ne'er  break  up,"  and  "  Sabbaths  which  never  end,"  and  of  ^sacred, 
high,  eternal  noon ; "  but  he  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
heaven  was  all  worship  in  a  vast  concourse,  an  unvarying  repeti- 
tion of  Sabbath  services,  or  an  exposure  to  the  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun  at  noon-day.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  sunstroke  in  a  place 
where  the  Lamb  is  the  "  light  thereof"  and  no  fans  are  needed  in 
heaven  to  cool  the  heated  brow. 

We  deeply  regret  that  Miss  Phelps  has  marred  her  pages  by 
allusions  to  the  resurrection  of  the  skeleton  whose  first  employment 
is  to  modestly  draw  on  his  skin ;  to  the  existence  of  the  disem- 
bodied spirit  as  a  turning  into  gas ;  and  to  the  meek  request  of  the 
good  boy  or  girl  in  heaven  to  go  down  and  play  on  some  Wednes- 
day or  Saturday  afternoon  in  hell !  She  should  have  left  such  as 
these  to  Theodore  Parker  and  his  followers. 

This  book  will  reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers.  A  few 
narrow-minded  Christians  may  be  widened  and  benefited;  some 
may  derive  comfort  from  its  suggestions ;  but  the  many  will  regret 
that  their  exalted  views  of  heaven  have  been  invaded.  Multitudes 
will  be  grateful  who  are  not  Christian  believers,  who  even  reject 
the  Bible  and  believe  in  stages  of  progress  in  the  future  alike  to 
all,  and  who  would  gladly  take  with  them .  as  much  of  earth  as 
possible.  There  is  so  little  of  God  and  Christ  in  the  heaven  here 
described,  that  few  will  feel  unprepared  for  such  a  state ;  and  so 
much  of  earth  and  nature,  that  many  who  have  no  taste  at  all  for 
psalm-singing  or  worship,  may  make  themselves  very  comfortable. 
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in  the  mechanical  or  agricultural  departments  of  such  a  heaven ; 
or,  if  the  proximity  to  God  should  be  too  close,  and  His  presence 
become  oppressive,  they  might  hope  to  spend  most  of  their  time 
abroad^  travelling  from  planet  to  planet,  thankful  that  the  gates  of 
heaven  are  not  closed  against  their  exit,  but  that  they  are  still  the 
"gates  ajar." 

The  Tennesseean  in  Persia  and  Koordisan.  Being  Scenes  and 
Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Samuel  Audley  Rhea.  By  Kev.  Dwight 
W.  Mabsh,  for  ten  years  Missionary  in  Mosul.  Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Publication  Committee.  Boston :  For  sale,  by  The 
Congregational  Sabbath  School  and  Publishing  Society,  pp.  381. 
Price,  (1.75. 

A  well  illustrated  book,  written  with  great  vivacity,  and  mil  of 
missionary  incident.  The  preface  well  says,  "Adventures  among 
robber  chiefs  in  border  wars  will  attract  the  young.  The  more 
thoughtful  will  ponder  the  fate  of  empires  and  vanity  of  life,  as 
they  follow  the  track  of  Xenophon,  Alexander  and  Cyrus,  or  muse 
in  the  hollow  tomb  of  Nineveh.  Christians,  it  is  believed,  will 
catch  fresh  inspiration  from  a  soul  so  capable  of  responding  to  the 
call, ' Come  up  higher.'" 

Uncle  John's  Flower  CkUherers.  A  Companion  for  The  Woods 
and  Fields.  With  illustrations.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd,  506 
Broadway.    Boston :  M.  H.  Sargent,  13  Cornhill. 

Philip  Brantley's  Life  Work,  and  Bow  He  Pound  It.  New 
York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    Boston :  M.  H.  Sargent. 

These  two  beautiful  volumes,  of  near  300  pages  each,  are  among 
.  the  best  for  children  and  youth.  In  the  Flower  Gatherers,  Uncle 
John  contrives  to  give  a  great  deal  of  instruction  about  all  kinds 
of  flowers,  plants  and  shrubs,  in  a  very  attractive  way,  weaving  in 
beautiful  poetry  and  pretty  dialogue.  If  we  could  have  read  such 
a  book  in  early  life,  we  are  sure  that  the  names,  habits  and  beauties 
of  the  Hepatica,  the  Epigaea,  the  Anemone,  Sanguinaria,  Caltha, 
<fcc.,  Ac,  would  have  been  far  more  familiar  and  enjoyable.  Philip 
Brantley's  Life  Work  is  a  story  of  equal  interest,  but  of  a  still 
deeper  and  more  thorough  religious  cast,  and  seems  more  like  a 

Sabbath  book. 

• 

The  Peoples  Edition  of  Conybeare  and  Sanson's  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Preliminary  Dissertation  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon.    Hartford :  S.  S.  Scranton  &  Co.    1869. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  authors  of  this  grand  work  "  for  a 
wider  circle  of  readers."    It  richly  deserves  the  widest,  and  none 
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could  prepare  it  so  well  as  the  men  who  made  it.  Their  work,  in 
tips  edition, — with  the  notes  translated,  as  in  the  original  edition,— 
is  beyond  all  praise.  Dr.  Bacon's  portico  to  this  noble  temple  is  a 
most  fitting  one.  Few  men  could  have  done  this  particular  thing 
better.  And  how  the  authors  he  introduces  make  the  great  apostle 
live  again,  with  all  his  surrounding  perils,  difficulties,  fitnesses — in 
his  simple  and  wonderful  nobleness  and  unselfish  purity  of  character 
—-not  statuesque,  but  like  a  living,  moving,  most  impressible,  most 
impressive,  energetic,  effective  man !  The  "  People's  Edition  n  has 
some  new  notes  and  better  illustrations  than  the  original  one;  the 
text  is  unaltered;  the  abbreviations  have  been  in  things  which 
could  be  spared  from  general  use,  and  leave  its  popular  value  un-, 
impaired. 

A  Manual  of  the  Principles,  Doctrines,  and  Usages  qf  Congrega- 
tional Churches.  Compiled  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Roy.  Chicago,  1869. 
pp.  48. 

The  West  is  beginning  to  show  its  high  and  increasing  apprecia- 
tion of  Congregationalism.  This  useful  and  well-timed  pamphlet 
is  one  of  the  indications.  The  active  Home  Missionary  Agent  for 
Illinois  has  here  brought  together  (1)  A  short  sketch  of  Congrega- 
tional History,  (Mo.  If  anual ;)  (2)  Principles  of  Polity,  (Congrega- 
tional Board,  tract  expanded ;)  (3)  National  Council  Declaration  of 
Faith ;  (4)  Genius  of  Congregationalism,  Dr.  E.  Beecher ;  (5)  How 
to  form  a  Church ;  (6)  Constitution ;  (7)  Confession  of  Faith ;  (8) 
Manual  for  Business  Meetings;  (9)  Letters  Missive,  <fca;  (10) 
How  to  incorporate  a  Church ;  (11)  Advantages  of  Congregation- 
alism, Dr.  E.  Pond.  The  publication  is  afforded  at  ten  cents, 
postage  paid,  and  even  cheaper  in  quantities.  No  intending  church 
organization  is  excusable  now  for  not  knowing  how  to  proceed. 

Inauguration  of  James  Ms  Cosh,  D.D.,  LL.D~>  as  President  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Princeton,  October,  1868.  Carters, 
pp.  96. 

The  Inaugural  Address,  on  Academic  Teaching  in  Europe,  is 
simple,  at  times  quite  rude  in  structure,  but  marked  by  very  sound 
sense,  and  illustrated  from  a  wide  acquaintance  with  institutions  in 
the  Old  World.  There  is  in  it  a  carelessness  about  the  niceties  of 
English  rhetoric  which  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  in  one  who  has 
lived  and  taught  so  long  in  Ireland,  and  a  clumsiness  of  expression 
which  the  excess  of  praise  with  which  Dr.  McCosh's  advent  was 
hailed  by  our  Presbyterian  friends  a  little  surprised  us.     Still, 
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the  drift  of  the  address  is  excellent.  It  advocates  as  college  studies 
the  ancient  languages,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  mental 
and  social  science.  It  is  impartial  in  judging  between  competing 
branches  of  learning.  It  deplores  the  over-multiplication  of  small 
and  needless  colleges,  and  expresses  the  judgment  that  "  there  is 
always  more  of  stimulus,  more  of  success,  more  of  life,  less  of  con- 
ceit, less  .of  narrowness,  of  sectarianism,  of  knottiness,  in  large 
classes  and  in  large  colleges  than  in  small  ones."  It  favors  the 
daily  recitation  and  examination  plan  of  American  institutions, 
instead  of  the  lecturing  system  of  instruction  used  in  Europe.  It 
pleads  for  endowed  Fellowships  for  rewards  and  encouragements  to 
superior  scholars,  and  competitive  examinations  for  public  office, 
instead  of  appointments  for  political  partisanship.  It  says  a  good 
"word  for  religion  in  colleges. 

The  Limits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry.  Address  before  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Institution.  By  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
pp.  27. 

On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.    From  the  "  Fortnightly  Review."    February,  1869. 

Archbishop  Thomson  is  well  known  by  his  acute  work  on  the 
Laws  of  Thought.  His  address  is  a  protest  against  the  denial  of 
religious  and  spiritual  ideas  made  by  some  physicists  on  the  ground 
that  inductive  investigation  does  not  yield  them,  and  a  caveat 
against  the  tendency  to  ascribe  everything  in  mind  and  morals  to 
a  material  origin.  He  argues  three  points:  1.  That  when  the 
inductive  logic  has  exhausted  the  system  of  nature,  a  divine  causa- 
tion is  necessary  to  explain  its  being  a  system.  "None  but  the 
wise  can  make  things  that  show  wisdom."  The  order  of  nature 
u  touches  on  the  miraculous  at  either  end."  Science  cannot  explain 
creation,  but  the  universal  belief  in  a  God  does.  2.  That  the  har- 
monies of  purposes  of  creation  are  not  fortuitous,  but  ordered  by 
benevolence.  Inductive  philosophy  may  decline  to  infer  anything 
from  the  facts,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  creative  ideas  that 
run  through  creation.  The  harmony  between  our  own  .organization 
and  the  constitution  of  the  world  betrays  one  origin.  3.  Our 
moral  and  voluntary  powers  argue  a  lawgiver  who  dictates  our 
living  above  our  mere  wants  and  enjoyments,  and  that  we  shall 
choose  Him.  No  materialistic  philosophy  can  explain  these  powers. 
It  is  a  philosophy  tempting  us  to  no  moments  of  despair;  it  is 
good  for  arranging  facts,  but  it  cannot  give  us  truths. 
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Prof.  Huxley,  after  discoursing  of  "  protoplasm,*  or  life  in 
matter  itself  material,  turns  to  the  limits  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
and  denies  that  materialism  is  materialistic.  Be  controverts  Dr. 
Thomson's  ascribing  the  "  New  Philosophy  "  to  Comte,  and  ridicules 
Comte  himself  as  utterly  wanting  in  science.  There  is  one  kind  of 
matter  common  to  all  living  beings.  He  holds  all  forms  of  life 
resolvable  into  this,  "The  acts  of  all  living  things  are  funda- 
mentally one."  A  nettle  and  a  corpuscle  of  the  blood  contain  the 
same  protoplasm.  It  is  the  unit  of  the  human  body.  There  is  a 
general  uniformity  in  it,  no  matter  what  group  of  living  beings 
may  be  studied.  Its  origin  is  an  arrangement  of  molecules.  It 
depends  on  the  pre-existence  of  three  things— carbonic  acid,  water 
and  ammonia.  Carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  them- 
selves lifeless  bodies ;  but  brought  together  under  certain  conditions 
they  give  rise  to  the  still  more  complex  body,  protoplasm,  and  this 
protoplasm  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  life.  u  I  see  no  break  in  this 
series  of  steps  in  molecular  complication."  Huxley  quite  scouts 
the  term  "vitality"  as  useless  and  unmeaning;  thought  is  but  the 
mere  "  expression  of  molecular  changes  (!)  in  that  matter  of  life 
which  is  the  source  of  our  other  vital  phenomena."  "  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  prove  that  anything  whatever  may  not  be  the  effect 
of  a  material  and  necessary  cause,  and  human  logic  is  equally 
incompetent  to  prove  that  any  act  is  really  spontaneous."  "  The 
progress  of  science  has  in  all  ages  meant,  and  now  more  than  ever 
means,  the  extension  of  the  province  of  what  we  call  matter  and 
causation,  and  the  concomitant  gradual  banishment  from  all  regions 
of  human  thought  of  what  we  call  spirit  and  spontaneity."  "As 
surely  as  every  future  grows  out  of  past  and  present,  so  will  the 
physiology  of  the  future  gradually  extend  the  realm  of  matter  and 
law,"  (i.  e.,  constant  fact  in  matter,  that  is  all  law  means  to  Huxley, 
et  id  omne  genus,)  u  until  it  is  co-extensive  with  knowledge,  with 
feeling,  and  with  action."  "  In  itself  it  is  of  little  moment  whether 
we  express  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  terms  of  spirit,  or  the 
phenomena  of  spirit  in  terms  of  matter ;  matter  may  be  regarded 
as  a  form  of  thought,  thought  may  be  regarded  as  a  property  of 
matter.  The  further  science  advances,  the  more  extensively  and 
consistently  will  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  be  represented  by 
materialistic  formulae  and  symbols." 

Is  any  one  startled  by  finding  that  such  a  writer  and  thinker 
declares  that  it  is  certain  he  is  "  no  materialist,"  but  "  on  the  con- 
trary believes  materialism  to  involve  grave  philosophical  error?" 
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To  be  perfectly  fair  and  just,  let  us  give  his  own  explanation  of  the 
phenomena :  "  After  all,  what  do  we  know  of  this  terrible  '  matter,* 
except  as  a  name  for  the  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause  of  states 
of  our  own  consciousness  f  And  what  do  we  know  of  that  *  spirit ' 
over  whose  threatened  extinction  by  matter  a  great  lamentation  is 
arising,  like  that  which  was  heard  at  the  death  of  Pan,  except  that 
it  is  also  a  name  for  an  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause,  or  con- 
dition of  ( states  of  consciousness '  ?  In  other  words,  matter  and 
spirit  are  but  names  for  the  imaginary  substrata  of  groups  of 
natural  phenomena."  u  But  if  it  is  certain  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  either  matter  or  spirit,  *  *  *  the 
materialistic  position  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  matter, 
force  and  necessity,  is  as  utterly  devoid  of  justification  as  the  most 
baseless  of  theological  dogmas."    q.  b.  d. 

After  this,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that  Dr.  Bushnell  can  deny 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  the  ground  of  forgiveness  and  * 
justification,  and'yet  it  be  claimed  that  he  recognizes  all  the  factors 
of  the  Atonement ! 

The  Sanctuary  for  Meat  and  Medicine.  A  Dedication  Sermon  at 
Mitchell,  Iowa.    By  Lyman  Whiting,  D.D.    Dubuque. 

The  text  is  from  Ezekiel,  47 :  12,  and  the  sermon  fresh  and 
sprightly.  A  little  singular  in  its  construction,  it  sets  forth  the 
nourishing  and  healing  uses  of  the  Sanctuary  in  an  unusually  inter- 
esting and  crisp  style,  and  the  author  shows  much  ingenuity  in 
bringing  about  the  short  and  direct  application  of  the  theme  to  the 
varied  classes  of  persons  and  subjects  with  whom  and  which  the 
Sanctuary  has  to  do. 

« 

The  Recent  Progress  of  Science,  &c.  Address  before  the  Amer- 
ican Association  Advancement  of  Science.  Chicago,  1868.  By 
Pres.  Babnabd,  Col.  Coll. 

A  little  more  than  half  of  these  fifty  pages  is  occupied — and  well 
occupied — with  a  discussion  of  the* Asserted  Identity  of  the  Mental 
Powers  with  Physical  Forces.  Dr.  Barnard  very  strenuously  resists 
the  notion  that  all  truth  is  to  be  explained  some  day  by  physical 
law,  and  denies  that  physics  can  give  any  scientific  or  philosophical 
information  beyond  its  own  domain.  He  traces  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  forces  from  its  first 
suggestion  in  mechanics  down  through  Rumford's  experiments 
demonstrating  that  heat  is  transformed  force,  to  the  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  equivalency  between  heat,  light,  electricity,  chemical 
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action,  and  molar  energy.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  law  underlies 
and  controls  all  physical  phenomena. 

Bat  he  contests  Herbert  Spencer's  position  that  we  know  this 
law  by  intuition,  which  one  would  think  was  sufficiently  demon* 
strated  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  human  race  do  not  know  it  at 
all !  Experience,  in  any  case,  he  urges,  must  tell  us  the  quantita- 
tive equivalents  of  force  under  its  various  forms.  He  observes  that 
we  use  the  term  force  in  respect  to  living  bodies — as  force  of  sen- 
sibility, will,  intelligence,  emotion,  conscience,  because  of  the  pov- 
erty of  language.  He  admits  that  growth  in  the  vegetable  is  trans* 
mutation  of  force  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  vital  principle  is 
more  than  carbonic  acid  and  heat,  and  has  no  equivalent  in  soil  or 
sun.  "Vital  force"  he  considers  a  misnomer.  And  no  combina- 
tion of  farces  can  make  one  blade  of  grass  grow  without  it.  More* 
over,  it  is  able  to  reverse  the  law  of  equilibrium  which  prevails  in 
*  the  natural  forces,  mechanical  and  chemical.  It  makes  physical 
forces  act  as  they  do  not  without  it,  as  when  light  and  chemical 
affinity  are  interchanged  in  the  growing  plant  This  influence  of 
the  vital  principle  cannot  be  explained  as  of  the  nature  of  a  force, 
or  explained  at  all.    It  passes  all  philosophical  inquiry. 

Passing  up  to  mental  and  spiritual  life,  he  says,  "  The  philosophy 
which  makes  thought  (and  mind)  a  form  of  force  makes  thought  a 
mode  of  motion ; "  it  is  "  no  less  materialistic  than  that  of  Hobbes 
or  Spinoza;"  "Life  is  but  a  causal  condition  of  matter ;w  "Free- 
dom of  will  is  an  illusion,"  and  the  will  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism, 
without  the  poor  respectability  of  being  the  slave  of  motive,  as  in 
the  old  necessitarian  philosophy.  Or,  as  Huxley  would  say,  we 
know  no  distinction  between  a  will  and  a  machine !  But  the  physi- 
cist knows  that  thought  admits  of  no  measure,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  a  physical  force.  No  unit  of  measurement  with  each  other 
is  possible.  This  is  the  very .  argument  used  by  some  against 
admitting  that  a  science  of  mind  is  possible.  Consciousness  is  a 
more  inexplicable  and  incalculable  phenomenon  than  even  the  vital 
principle.  It  is  the  rock  on  which  the  theory  splits.  "  A  thing 
that  is  insusceptible  of  measure  cannot  be  a  quantity,  and  a  thing 
that  is  not  even  a  quantity  cannot  be  a  force."  "  The  measurability 
of  a  quantity  of  thought  is  not  even  conceivable."  Again,  mental 
impressions  are  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  forces  impressed  upon 
the  sense.  And  again,  they  are  determined  by  the  ideas  momen- 
tarily associated  with  these  impressions.  "  We  gain  nothing  what- 
ever, even  in  the  way  of  simplifying  our  philosophy,  by  contradict- 
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ing  our  intuitions,  resisting  our  instinctive  convictions,  and  abjur- 
ing our  faith."    The  address  is  a  thoroughly  able  one. 

Evening  by  Evening ;  or,  Headings  at  Eventide.  By  C.  H.  Spxxb- 
geon.  pp.  400.  New  York :  Shelden  &  Company,  and  Gould 
&  Lincoln.    1869.    For  sale  by  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

A  valuable  book  to  aid  in  the  devotions  of  the  evening.  The 
author  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  these  evening  readings  in 
avoiding  the  beaten,  and,  we  might  add,  forsaken,  road  commo%to 
such  works.  There  is  a  freshness  and  a  charm,  a  warm  and  cheer- 
ing heart-feeling  about  these  pages.  The  scripture  headings  are 
not  those  a  common  mind  would  have  taken,  and  the  thoughts 
drawn  from  them  are  often  gems  in  beautiful  settings  and  radiant 
with  light. 

A  Scripture  Manual,  Alphabetically  and  Systematically  arranged. 
Designed  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  proof  texts.  By  Charles 
Simmons.  Second  stereotype  revision.  Thirty-sixth  Edition. 
New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.  Boston :  H.  A.  Young,  pp.  750. 
1869.  *     W 

The  long  and  general  use  of  this  valuable  work  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  speak  only  of  the  improvements  made  in  this 
revision.  It  claims  to  have  over  one  hundred  additional  topics,  a 
much  more  full  and  perfect  index,  and  no  little  gain  in  the  rele- 
vancy of  its  proof  texts.  In  the  preparation  of  sermons,  we  have 
always  found  this  book  one  of  most  constant  reference. 

The  Gospel  Treasury  and  Expository  Harmony ;  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  version,  having  scrip- 
tural illustrations;  expository  notes  from  the  most  approved 
commentators;  practical  reflections;  geographical  notices; 
copious  index,  Ac.  Compiled  by  Robert  Mimpriss,  Author  of 
the  system  of  graduated  simultaneous  instruction,  <fcc,  Ac.  Two 
volumes  in  one.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd,  506  Broadway. 
Boston :  H.  A.  Young.    1869.    pp.  750.    price  $3.50. 

This  book  has  one  great  fault,  and  that  is,  crowding  so  much 
matter,  of  the  highest  possible  value  to  all  students  and  even  readers 
of  the  Bible,  into  so  small  a  space  as  to  fill  the  pages  to  plethora  and 
diminish  the  type  to  uselessness  to  any  but  young  and  sharp  eyes. 
Of  the  contents  and  value  of  the  book,  especially  to  Sabbath  School 
teachers,  we  readily  affirm  all  that  its  full  and  complete  title  page 
claims.  The  "  Sunday  School  Times  "  gives  it  the  highest  praise, 
and  refers  to  great  reductions  in  the  price  to  Sabbath  School 
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teachers.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  commentary,  but  a  beautiful 
Harmony  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  attended  by  the  chief  results  of  all 
the  critical  study  of  modern  times.  He  who  can  possess  and  read 
it  is  fortunate. 

Oldtown  FcXks.  By  Haertkt  Beechkr  Stowb,  Author  of  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,'9  etc.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  <fc  Co.,  successors  to 
Ticknor  &  Fields,    pp.  608.     1869.    $2. 

Another  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  characteristic  stories  of  New  England 
life  in  the  ante-railroad  times.  It  is  very  interesting  reading,  though 
we  find  some  things  in  nearly  all  this  author's  writings  which  we  do 
not  like.  The  style  is  racy,  and  there  are  keen  specimens  of  satire 
and*  the  ludicrous  against  the  ministers  and  Christians  of  those 
early  Calvinistic  times.  But  other  things  far  worse  than  ministers 
and  Christians  are  shown  up,  and  we  can  afford  to  take  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet  when  the  whole  dish  is  so  rich  and  entertaining  as 
this  volume  is. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States.  By  Dr.  O.  D.  Abbott.  Published 
by  Putnam  A  Son,  N.  Y. ;  and  Office  and  Work  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry.  By  Prof.  Jambs  M.  HoPftjn.  Sheldon  &  Co., 
N.  Y.    Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

These  are  two  volumes  too  important  to  be  passed  with  such 
short  notice  as  we  have  room  for  in  this  number.  Let  no  one  hes- 
itate to  buy  them,  as  we  will  show  in  our  next  issue  that  they  are 
to  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the  Christian  activities  of  our 
times. 
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Scotch  Presbyterianism.  A  Scotch  delegate  to  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  and  Wales  bore  this  testimony :  "  We 
have  been  leavening  the  other  communities  in  Scotland  with  our 
principles.  The  Presbyterian  churches  are  more  Congregational 
than  they  once  were ;  their  Presbyterianism  is  softening,  and  becom- 
ing, if  not  less  pronounced  in  words,  less  angular,  or  less  sharp  in 
the  angles,  and  allowing  much  more  liberty  to  individual  ministers 
and  congregations." 

An  American  Presbyterian,  of  the  "  New  School "  branch,  on 
returning  from  a  foreign  tour,  declared  that  his  views  of  ecclesiasti- 
cism  had  changed ;  observation  of  arbitrary  forms  of  government 
abroad  had  taught  him — what  Congregationalists  knew  very  well 
before — that  these  forms  have  no  advantage  at  all  over  Congrega- 
tionalism as  fences  against  error.  It  was  long  ago  understood  in 
New  England,  and  among  men  of  New  England  education,  that 
more  Unitarianism  and  rationalism  have  developed  in  foreign  Pres- 
byterianism than  under  the  polity  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathert. 

Dr.  Bushnell's  theological  vagaries  furnish  a  recent  illustration 
of  the  best  way  to  treat  error  in  some  one  point  of  doctrine.  A 
national  church,  a  consolidated  and  strong  government,  would  have 
attempted  pains  and  penalties  (ecclesiastical)  for  his  denial  of 
Atonement,  and  in  the  boundless  logomachy  and  hair-splitting 
which  would  have  been  resorted  to  in  his  defence,  to  say  nothing 
of  possible  perversions  and  misrepresentations  and  all  sorts  of  unfair 
views,  a  good  many  would  have  been  entangled,  and  the  "  heresy  " 
would  have  spread  itself.  Left  to  the  logicians  and  expert  thecdo- 
gians,  to  criticism  and  analysis,  to  the  quiet  disclaimers  of  sound 
Congregationalists  and  local  bodies,  to  discussions  in  associations 
and  reviews,  the  thing  has  proved  almost  powerless  for  self-propa- 
gation. Two  or  three  men  have  spoken  for  it  in  apology,  or 
attempted  explanation,  or  semi-defence.  A  single  evangelical  jour- 
nal, the  "Advance,"  has  intimated  that  the  "Moral  View"  could 
be  reconciled  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  it  .attempts  to  overthrow. 
The  thing  "hath  this  extent,  no  more."  Universal  Congregation- 
alism quietly  drops  it  into  that  limbo  of  disallowance  and  forget- 
fulness  into  which  so  many  theological  fantasies  have  sunk  before 
it.  To  our  churches  at  large  it  will  soon  be  as  though  the  book 
had  never  been, 
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English  Reprints.  A  most  praiseworth  enterprise  qf  Alex. 
Murray  &  Son,  of  London,  is  the  reproduction  of  certain  rare 
books  of  earlier  English  authors.  In  private  libraries  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  possess  any  considerable  number  of  such  books,  and 
how  to  get  even  a  small  selection  of  them  it  has  been  a  perplexity 
to  discover.  In  a  monthly  issue  of  small  volumes — a  "  handy  vol- 
ume "  series — which  has  now  run  up  to  twenty-five,  Murray  &>  Son 
reproduce  Milton,  More,  Addison,  Latimer,  Sidney,  Roger  Ascham, 
Bacon,  Selden,  Lyly,  Sackville,  Gascoigne,  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
Sir  Thomas  -Eliot,  and  others  less  known.  King  James's  Counter 
Blast  to  Tobacco  is  included,'  and  we  hope  some  things  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  will  be.  Sterry's  "Rise,  Race,  and  Royalty  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man "  is  announced  in  the 
"  Athenaeum,"  but  whether  in  this  series,  or  whether  it  is  not  too 
large  a  volume  for  such  a  series,  we  are  not  told.  All  that  is  good 
in  English  literature  is  not  by  any  means  known  to  this  generation, 
and  we  trust  that  this  literary  revival  will  lead. to  a  theological 
revival  which  will  give  large  circulation  to  the  noble  works  Pro- 
fessor Shedd  proposes  to  reproduce.  We  shall  have  a  more  racy, 
pithy,  arresting  style  of  preaching  when  such  books  are  common 
among  our  ministers. 


Councils.     The  disposition  in  England  to  adopt  our  American 
usa<*e  of  Congregational  councils  increases.     The  late  Dr.  Robert 
Vaughan,  on  his  return  from  our  National  Council,  inaugurated  the 
discussion,  which  still  goes  on.    The  "English  Independent"  lately 
urged  the  matter  in  two  editorials.   The  lack  of  councils  is  admitted 
to  be  "a  serious   reproach   against  the  (English)  system."     "In 
expectation  of  "the  day  when  all  churches  shall  be  equal  before  the 
law,  there  is  the  utmost  need,"  they  say  in  England,  "  that  we  should 
draw  nearer  together,  sustain  the  weaker  churches,  promote  inter- 
communion, and  provide  for  the  settlement  of  misunderstandings 
and  the  avoidance  of  unseemly  discussions  by  some  such  system  as 
that  of  the  American  councils." 


The  General  ;  or,  Twelve  Nights  in  the  Hunters'  Camp» 
is  worthy  of  another  reference  in  this  Review.  We  happen  to  be 
somewhat  familiar  with  much  of  the  scenery  of  this  fresh  and  unique 
book,  and  can  testify  to  its  accuracy  and  verisimilitude.  But  any 
reader  can  perceive  the  wit,  point  and  aptness  of  the  charming  pre- 
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faces  to  each  of  its  twelve  chapters.  The  interest  of  the  whole  is 
varied  and  piquant.  Seldom  has  an  autobiography  of  so  much 
incident  and  breadth  of  locality  had  an  editing  and  garnishing  of 
so  appetizing  a  character.  It  is  one  of  the  bright,  live  books  of  the 
year,  utterly  and  intensely  American,  a  genuine  and  quickening 
book — sui  generis. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  movement  inaugurated  in 
London,  in  1846,  for  the  formation  of  an  Alliance  of  Evangelical 
Christians,  all  over  the  world,  with  a  view  to  promote  objects  of 
common  and  universal  interest,  has  been  attended  with  extraor- 
dinary success.  More  than  twenty  different  branch  organizations, 
in  different  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  have 
already  been  formed.  There  have  been  five  general  conferences, 
held  quadrennially,  namely,  in  London,  !Paris,  Berlin,  Geneva  and 
Amsterdam.  The  different  branches  have  held  many  annual  meet- 
ings for  the  discussion  of  important  subjects. 

At  the  last  general  meeting  in  Amsterdam,  in  1867,  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Alliance  extended 
an  invitation  to  hold  the  next  conference  in  New  York.  It  was 
unanimously  and  most  cordially  accepted,  and  arrangements  are  in 
progress  for  the  meeting  in  the  autumn  of  1870.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Schaff  is  now  in  Europe,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  eminent  divines  and  Christian  philantropists  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent,  and  to  mature  the  programme  for 
the  papers  and  discussions  to  be  brought  forward.  A  fund  of 
$80,000  is  to  be  raised  in  New  York  to  defray  all  expenses,  and  to 
give  free  passage  to  many  eminent  men  from  abroad. 

Preparatory  to  this  great  ecumenical  council  next  year,  repre- 
senting thousands  of  Christian  ministers  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
•of  the  laity  of  almost  all  evangelical  denominations  in  the  world, 
there  is  to  be  held  in  New  York,  in  the  second  week  of  October, 
this  year,  a  three  days'  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
American  branch,  to  consider  various  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
American  Christians. 

The  first  day  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  related 
questions ;  the  second  day  to  public  morals  and  reforms,  including 
political  corruptions,  social  *rvils,  prisons,  temperance,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  Ac;  the  third  day  to  evangelical  efforts,  immigrants, 
freedmen,  revivals,  <fcc. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance,  by  its  work  in  Europe,  has  already 
acquired  a  name  and  a  power  in  the  world.    If  the  American 
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Alliance  shall  enfnlate  the  work  of  the  European,  it  will  confer 
immeasurable  blessings  upon  our  churches,  our  country,  and  our 
continent.  .*} 

The  Boston  Tract  Society  has  held  two  spirited  meetings 
since  the  annual  .meeting  in  May,  and  still  further  demonstrated 
that  it  canno£  go  on  much  further  as  a  separate  society.  There  is  a 
wide  division  of  views  (and  feelings,  too)  in  regard  to  its  manage- 
ment, and  the  conviction  is  growing  irresistible  that  two  American 
-Tract  Societies  are  not  needed  and  will  not  be  sustained. 

A  marked  change  has  developed  itself  in  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, in  that  they  no  longer  oppose  an  equitable  division  of  the 
assets  of  the  society,  but  earnestly  advocate  it.  .  They  are  now  rais- 
ing a  fund  to  establish  a  strong  branch  of  their  Baptist  Publishing 
Society  here  in  Boston,  and  are  coming  rapidly  to  the  conclusion 
at  which  Congregationalists  are,  more  slowly  but  surely,  coming, 
that  Christian  work  is  done  best  by  denominations,  while  at  the 
same  time  union  of  feeling  and  sympathy  is  steadily  increasing 
among  all  Christians,  and  that  it  should  manifest  itself  and  find 
expression  on  platforms  where  management  of  funds  and  details  of 
work  are  not  required,  but  where  the  great  object  is  the  cultivation 
of  Christian  unity  and  the  increase  of  love  and  zeal  for  the  common 
cause. 

It  will  be  found  at  the  next  annual  meeting  that  the  only  oppo- 
sition to  a  dissolution  of  the  society  will  come  from  the  compara- 
tively few  Congregationalists,  mostly  laymen,  who  wish  to  run  the 
society  solely  for  the  publication  and  charitable  distribution  of  the 
Dublin  style  of  tracts. 

The  report  of  the  last  committee  of  investigation  showed  a  dim- 
inution of  total  receipts  in  the  last  two  years  of  $50,000,  and  an 
increase  of  expenses  during  the  same  time  of  $15,000.  The  same 
report  reduced  the  nominal  assets  of  the  society  from  $160,000,  as 
reported  in  May,  to  $128,000. 

But  all  things  will  work  clear  in  a  year  or  so  more,  and  then  we 
shall  have  peace. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

WHAT  HOME  MISSIONS  HAVE  DONE  FOR  ILLINOIS. 

Read  before  the  General  Association  of  Illinois  at  its  Quarter  Century  Celebration, 

May  27,  1869. 

One' of  the  fruits  of  the  era  of  revivals,  which  followed 
the  Revolution,  was  a  home  missionary  spirit,  that  took  to 
itself  the  organic  form  of  a  society  in  each  of  the  New  England 
States.  The  home  missionary  committee  of  the  General  As- 
sociation of  Connecticut  was  changed  to  a  Society  in  1798 ; 
that  of  Massachusetts,  in  1799.  The  New  Hampshire  Society 
was  formed  in  1801 ;  that  of  Rhode  Island,  in  1803  ;  that  of 
Vermont,  in  1807.  Their  first  field  of  operations  was  in  the 
new  settlements  of  New  England  and  of  New  York.  They 
gradually  pushed  westward  into  the  Central  and  Northern  parts 
of  the  latter  State ;  then  along  the  Susquehannah  and  the  Del- 
aware into  Pennsylvania.  In  1802,  by  request  of  the  "  Con- 
necticut Land  Company,"  the  Society  of  that  State  sent  Rev. 
Joseph  Bodyer  as  the  first  missionary  to  the  Western  Reserve. 

In  1812,  the  Connecticut  and  the  Massachusetts  societies  sent 
out  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  of  missionary  hay-stack  memory,  the 
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associate  of  Judson,  Nott,  Newell  and  John  Schemerhorn,  to  ex- 
plore the  South  West.  They  made  an  extensive  tour,  going  as 
far  as  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  found  not  a  single  Protestant 
Church,  and  where  they  preached  several  weeks  and  organized 
a  Bible  Society.  As  they  passed  along  the  southern  line  of 
the  Ohio  and  Indiana  Territories,  they  learned  and  reported 
that  "  In  the  Illinois  Territory,  containing  more  than  12,000 
people,  there  is  no  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  minister. 
There  are  a  number  of  good  people  in  the  Territory,  who  are 
anxious  to  have  such  ministers  among  them.  They  likewise 
wish  to  be  remembered  by  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies. 
There  are  in  the  Territory  five  or  six  Methodist  preachers  in 
several  Circuits,  and  about  six  hundred  Methodist  members, 
and  five  Baptist  churches,  with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members." 

In  1814,  the  Massachusetts  Society,  at  an  expense  of  $2,000, 
a  part  of  which  was  borne  by  other  societies,  sent  Revs.  Samuel 
J.  Mills  and  Daniel  Smith  upon  another  tour  of  exploration 
through  the  South  West.  They  took  with  them  six  hundred 
Bibles/from  the  Mass.  Bible  Society,  and  ten  thousand  tracts 
from  the  New  England  Tract  Society,  and  four  or  five  thousand 
French  Testaments  from  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society.  Their 
mission  was  to  gather  information  as  to  the  religious  condition 
of  those  new  regions,  to  preach  as  they  had  opportunity,  to  ini- 
tiate missions,  to  form  Bible  Societies.  Passing,  on  horseback, 
across  the  length  of  Pennsylvania,  and  along  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  they  came  to  Shawneetown,  on  the 
Ohio  River  and  in  Illinois.  There  they  found  Judge  Griswold, 
from  Connecticut,  who  proved  to  be  a  friend  of  their  missionary 
enterprise.  He  gave  them  letters  of  introduction  to  Governor 
Edwards  at  Kaskaskia,  whither  across  the  Territory  they  went. 
This  old  French  settlement,  on  the  Mississippi,  made  in  1682 
by  La  Salle  and  his  adventurers,  was  then  the  capital  of  Illi- 
nois. The  Governor  entertained  the  object  of  their  mission 
generously ;  and  Father  Lippincott,  who  came  to  the  Territory 
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in  1818,  says  in  his  historical  sermon  that  the  two  missionaries 
**  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  family  of  the  Governor." 
In  that  town  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  families  they  found 
only  four  or  five  Bibles,  and  made  arrangements  with  the  Gov- 
ernor to  secure  the  organization  of  a  Bible  Society  there.  At 
Prairie  Du  Rocher,  another  of  the  French  Catholic  settlements, 
they  conferred  with  Bishop  Flaget  respecting  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  among  his  people.  He  said  he  heartily  approved 
the  measure  and  would  cooperate  in  it.  Going  on  to  St. 
Louis  they  found  it  to  be  a  town  of  only  2,000  population, 
while  the  Territory  of  Missouri  had  only  30,000.  In  neither, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  had  a  sermon  yet  been 
preached  by  a  Protestant  minister,  except  that  in  the  year  before 
Rev.  Dr.  Blackburn,  of  Louisville,  had  preached  once  in  St. 
Louis.  Gov.  Clark  they  enlisted  as  a  hearty  friend  of  the  Mis- 
souri Bible  Society,  which  they  organized.  Returning  through 
Kaskaskia  they  came  back  to  Shawneetown  and  found  Judge 
Griswold  active  in  getting  up  a  Bible  Society  for  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Territory,  and  anxious  for  a  missionary  to  be  sent. 
In  their  final  report,  which,  in  the  Panoplist,  reads  like  the 
record  of  the  missionary  tours  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  they 
recommend,  with  all  the  force  of  argument  and  appeal,  that 
missionaries  be  sent  to  the  three  Territories  which  they  had  ex- 
plored,—  two  to  Indiana,  two  to  Illinois,  one  for  the  eastern 
side  at  Shawneetown  and  one  for  the  western,  at  Kaskaskia ; 
and  one  for  Missouri,  at  St.  Louis.  "  If  one  or  two  faithful 
missionaries,"  they  say,  "  could  be  sent  into  each  Territory  to 
travel  through  it  and  search  it  out,  to  collect  congregations  and 
organize  churches,  who  can  tell  how  much  good  might  be  done? 
They  might  become  the  fathers  of  the  churches  there.  Thous- 
ands would  rise  up  hereafter  and  call  them  blessed." 

In  1816,  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Mills'  report  and  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  Andover,  Mr.  Salmon  Giddings,  just  graduated 
from  that  Seminary,  a  brother  of  Joshua,  the  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress,  came  on,  under  the  Connecticut  Mission- 
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ary  Society,  and  located  at  St.  Louis.  During  the  first  year  he 
visited  nearly  every  settlement  in  Missouri,  and  organized  two 
Presbyterian  churches,  one  of  thirty  members  at  Bellvue,  and 
one  of  sixteen  at  Bonhomme.  It  was  not  until  the  second  year 
of  labor,  that  he  was  able  to  gather  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  of  St.  Louis,  with  six  members,  the  same  church  of 
which  Drs.  Bullard  and  Nelson  have  been  pastors.  He  taught 
school  during  the  week,  and  preached  in  his  school-room  on  the 
Sabbath.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  our  faith  to  settle  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  He  was  as  much  of  a  missionary  in  Illinois  as 
in  Missouri,  having  organized  here  the  very  first  churches  of 
our  faith.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1828,  of  the  twenty 
churches  in  Missouri  Presbytery  —  ten  in  Missouri  and  ten  in 
Illinois — he  had  himself  formed  six  in  Missouri,  and  eight  in 
Illinois,  viz :  those  at  Kaskaskia,  Lebanon,  Bellville,  Shoal 
Creek,  McCord's  Settlement,  Edwardsville,  Turkey  Hill  and 
Collinsville.  To  him  missionaries  sent  on  from  the  East  were 
directed  for  counsel  as  to  location.  Thus  into  the  short  period 
of  twelve  years  this  young  man  compressed  the  results  of  a  fuDy 
rounded  life,  developing  his  own  metropolitan  church,  and  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  thirteen  others,  giving  direction  to  the 
religious  interests  of  two  rising  States,  and,  as  appears  in  his- 
tory, engaging  in  the  preliminary  steps  that  led  to  the  planting 
of  Illinois  College.  Mr.  Giddings  was  all  this  time  under  com* 
mission  of  the  Connecticut  Society.  His  wife,  a  sister  of  the 
Collins  Brothers,  at  Collinsville,  who  has  survived  him  these 
forty  years,  is  now  in  her  seventy-eighth  year,  and  is  in  rail 
vigor  of  mind. 

In  1818  Rev.  O.  Fowler  came  from  the  Connecticut  Society 
and  labored  one  year  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  In  1819  the  New 
York  Evangelical  Society  sent  on  David  Tenney  and  C.  & 
Robinson,  a  son  of  Williams  and  of  Andover.  Mr.  Tenney, 
was  located  at  Shoal  Creek,  where  he  soon  closed  his  labor  in 
death.  Mr.  Robinson  was  located  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.f  but  did 
missionary  work  in  Illinois.     He  was  a  noble  coadjutor  of  Grid- 
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dings ,  a  man  of  wonderful  devotion  and  self-denial,  who  did  a 
vast  amount  of  missionary  labor,  and  who  by  ten  years  of  this 
exhausting  toil  was  cut  down  in  death.  In  this  year  two  students 
from  Princeton',  and  Rev.  Nicholas  Patterson,  Presbyterians, 
visited  Illinois. 

In  1820  Rev.  Edward  Hollister  and  Daniel  Gould,  from 
Andover,  came  on,  under  the  Connecticut  Society,  to  labor  in 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  as  the  Society  refused  to  send  a  man  to  a 
field  so  limited  as  that  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Gould  remained  a  year 
and  then  went  to  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Hollister  still  lives  at 
Alton,  where,  in  1821,  he  and  Mr.  Gould  organized  a  Presby- 
terian church.  He  was  the  first  resident  minister  at  Griggs- 
ville.  For  five  years,  from  '45  to  '50,  he  was  a  missionary  in 
Adams  and  Hancock  Counties,  under  the  A.  H.  M.  S.  In 
1821  Rev.  Dr.  Gideon  Blackburn,  a  pastor  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
came  over  and  held  a  camp  meeting  at  Shoal  Creek.  A  great 
revival  was  the  result.  The  camp  meeting  was  a  favorite  and 
successful  method  of  special  service  among  the  presbyterians  of 
the  South  West.  Dr.  Blackburn  bought  a  quantity  of  Illinois 
land,  —  16,656  acres,  —  which  is  now  the  foundation  for  the 
Blackburn  University  at  Carlin ville.  Rev.  Abraham  William- 
aon,  from  Princeton,  followed,  a  year,  at  Shoal  Creek. 

In  1822  the  N.  Y.  Evangelical  Society  and  kindred  societies 
in  New  York  were  merged  in  the  United  Domestic  Missionary 
Society.  In  this  year  Rev.  Oren  Catlin  and  Daniel  G.  Sprague 
were  sent  by  the  Connecticut  Society  "  to  labor  in  the  United 
States,  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains."  Reporting  themselves 
to  Mr.  Giddings,  they  were  directed  to  Illinois.  After  itinerating 
among  the  churches,  which  he  had  organized  in  this  State,  they 
gathered  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Carollton,  which  is  now  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  After  one  year  of  service  they  went  back 
East,  expecting  to  return  to  labor  as  pastors  at  Carrollton  and 
Shoal  Creek.  But,  with  their  hearts  at  the  West,  they  fell 
into  pastoral  alliance  at  the  East  and  remained  there.  Mr. 
Sprague  still  survives  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  has  furnished 
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me  historic  items.  At  Kaskaskia  he  heard,  in  the  Catholic 
church,  a  bell  that  had  been  captured  in  the  old  French  War. 
At  St.  Germanius  he  met  a  physician,  who  told  him  that  he  had 
himself  seen  the  burning  in  that  place  of  three  hundred  Testa- 
ments which  Samuel  J.  Mills  had  left  there  ;  and  this  burning 
was  with  the  approbation  of  the  priest.  Alas,  for  the  pledge  of 
Bishop  Flavet !  Where  in  the  scale  of  Christian  civilization 
would  Illinois  be  to-day,  if  that  early  scheme  of  the  Papacy  for 
the  preoccupation  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  had  not  been  met  by 
protestant  missions?  In  1823  Revs.  Thomas  E.  and  B.  F. 
Spillman  came  over  from  Kentucky  and  spent  their  lives  as 
missionaries  at  Hillsboro',  Bethel,  Greenville,  Vandal ia,  Shaw* 
neetown  and  other  places,  under  the  A.  H.  M.  S.  In  1884 
Rev.  Isaac  Reed,  who,  coming  out  in  1817,  under  the  Connec- 
ticut Society,  had  spent  seven  years  in  organizing  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  formed  a  church  at  Paris, 
111.,  the  county  seat  of  Edgar  County.  In  '24  came  also,  under 
the  Connecticut  Society,  E.  G.  Howe,  from  Andover.  Directed 
by  Mr.  Giddings  to  Illinois,  he  itinerates  three  years  among  the 
churches,  preaches  at  Vandalia,  since  1818  the  capital,  where 
he  finds  not  a  single  professor  of  religion,  except  a  Methodist 
backslider,  and  where  he  is  entertained  by  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  Court,  William  H.  Brown.  Mr.  Howe  also 
preached  at  Diamond  Grove,  where  Jacksonville  was  to  be,  at 
Springfield,  then  a  village  of  cabins,  and  at  Paris.  On  the 
way  between  the  last  two  places,  there  being  no  track  for  the 
last  seventy  miles,  he  and  his  wife  lay  out  two  nights  upon  the 
prairie. 

In  this  year,  1824,  occurred  the  great  contest  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Slavery  into  Illinois.  Under  the  beneficent  Ordinance 
of  1787,  it  had  been  organized  in  1818  as  a  Free  State.  Ifl 
1820  Missouri,  after  a  convulsion  that  well  nigh  disrupted  the 
nation,  was  received  as  a  Slave  State.  The  rush  of  emigration 
from  the  South,  thrmtgh  Illinois,  to  Missouri,  because  settlers 
were  not  allowed  to  keep  their  slaves  in  Illinois,  excited  a  desire 
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to  change  the  Constitution  so  as  to  admit  slavery.  The  Legis- 
lature of  '22  and  '23,  by  a  piece  of  political  jugglery,  secured 
the  one  vote  necessary  to  the  requisite  two-thirds  for  ordering  an 
election  to  vote  upon  a  new  Constitution.  Then  for  eighteen 
months  came  a  hot  and  passionate  canvass.  Two  newspapers 
were  established  to  oppose  the  Convention,  —  one  at  Shawnee- 
town  and  one  at  Edwardsville,  edited  by  Hooper  Warren,  with 
Gov.  Coles,  Thomas  Lippinoott  and  Samuel  D.  Lock  wood,  for 
special  contributors.  William  H.  Brown,  who  was  also  one  of 
the  Free  State  laborers,  says,  in  his  historical  address,  that 
"  the  great  man  of  the  day  was  Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  D.  D.,  a 
Baptist  minister,  who  came  west  in  1816.  His  plan  of  orga- 
nizing the  counties  by  a  Central  Committee,  with  branches  in 
©very  neighborhood,  was  carried  out  by  his  own  exertions  and 
personal  supervision,  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in  saving  the 
State."  He  was  a  missionary  under  the  Mass.  Missionary 
Society,  (Baptist,)  and  was  for  a  long  time  an  agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  Gov.  Ford,  in  his  history  of  Illinois, 
says :  "the  old  preachers  preached  vs.  a  Convention  and  Slavery*" 
Finally  in  a  vote  of  nearly  12,000,  the  people  decided  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  2,000  vs.  the  Convention  and  Slavery.  All 
praise  to  the  men,  who,  under  God,  saved  our  Commonwealth 
from  that  curse. 

In  1825  Mr.  Stephen  Bliss,  a  Yankee  schoolmaster,  was 
ordained  by  a  Presbytery  in  Indiana  to  labor  in  Wabash,  now 
Edwards  County,  111.,  where  for  many  years  he  was  a  good 
missionary  under  the  A.  H.  M.  S.  Into  that  county  in  1835 
came  a  Yankee  colony,  some  of  whom  were  direct  descendants 
from  John  Alden,  of  the  Mayflower.  Their  church,  at  first 
Presbyterian,  was  changed,  in  1840,  to  Congregational.  It 
has  had  a  faithful  ministry,  a  good  Sabbath  School,  and  the 
children  of  these  large  families  have  all  been  converted.  The 
church  has  exerted  through  a  wide  region  a  decided  influence  in 
behalf  of  education,  freedom  and  Christianity.  Edwards  county 
was  die  first  in  **  Egypt"  to  become  Republican.     That  church 
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is  now  furnishing  the  men  for  several  new  churches  in  Minne- 
sota and  Kansas.  In  this  year  came  also  Rev.  John  Brich,  an 
Englishman ,  who  had  been  educated  in  Lady  Huntington's 
school.  He  settled  on  a  farm  near  Jacksonville,  and  in  1827, 
organized  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  that  place.  While 
upon  an  exploring  tour  to  the  Northward,  he  was  found  frozen 
to  death,  near  Maguon,  in  Knox  County.  In  that  same  year 
came  also  Rev.  John  M.  Ellis,  from  Andover,  under  the  W. 
D.  M.  Society,  to  Kaskaskia. 

From  1820  to  '30,  the  Connecticut  Society  sent  out  fifteen  men 
to  "  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee/'  with- 
out assigning  them  to  any  more  restricted  field.  In  this  way 
came  Revs.  Hezekiah  Hall,  Nathan  B.  Darrow,  John  Matthews, 
Jesse  Townsend,  David  C.  Proctor,  Lyman  Whiting,  Samuel 
Balding,  and  Horace  Smith.  The  last  named  is  the  only  one 
whose  services  I  have  been  able  to  identify  with  Illinois.  He 
itinerated  three  years  in  this  State  and  in  adjacent  parts  of  Mis- 
souri, and  then  returned  to  Richfield,  Ohio,  where  he  served  the 
church  twenty-one  years,  and  where,  in  last  November,  he  died. 
In  1830,  the  same  Society  sent,  with  their  wives,  to  labor  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  Revs.  Joel  Good  ell,  Benj.  F.  Hovey,  Asa 
Johnson,  Cyrus  Nichols,  George  C.  Wood,  Alfred  Wright, 
and  Joseph  M.  Ladd.  After  one  year's  service  under  the  Con- 
necticut Society  they  passed  under  the  care  of  the  A.  H.  M.  S. , 
and  were  nearly  all,  in  the  subsequent  reports,  connected  with 
Missouri.  Thus  was  New  England,  almost  with  prodigality, 
pouring  her  life  into  the  West,  and  into  another  and  a  rival 
ecclesiastical  system. 

In  May,  1826,  forty-three  years  ago,  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  was  organized  at  New  York  to  take  the 
place  of  the  W.  D.  M.  S.,  and  to  receive  the  New  England 
Societies  as  auxiliaries.  The  new  national  Society  took  up  the 
130  missionaries  of  its  predecessors,  of  whom  100  were  in  New 
York  State,  and  only  16  in  all  the  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories ;  and  of  these  only  two  were  in  Illionois,  the  young  men 
from  Andover,  E.  G.  Howe  and  John  M.  Ellis. 
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It  is  difficult  for  as  now  to  realize  the  inferiority  of  the  State 
at  that  time  in  everything  except  territory  and  natural  resources. 
The  population,  besides  the  French  Catholics  along  the  Ameri- 
can bottoms,  was  mainly  from  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  —  the  mass  being  "  poor  whites."  The  settlements 
were  mostly  along  the  three  rivers  6n  the  South  and  West, 
emigrants  having  taken  advantage  of  those  highways  which 
Providence  had  made  ready. 

In  1827,  Solomon  Hardy  was  sent  on  from  Andover  by  the 
new  National  Society.  For  a  time  he  supplied  at  Kaskaskia, 
while  Mr.  Ellis  went  out  to  explore  the  northern  frontier,  in 
Morgan,  Langamon,  and  Green  Counties.  He  then  located  at 
Shoal  Creek  as  its  first  pastor,  and  then,  in  February,  1833,  he 
organized,  at  Mendon,  the  first  Congregational  Church  of  Illi- 
nois* After  two  years  he  went  to  Cape  Cod  and  died.  His 
widow  now  resides  in  Jacksonville.  In  1828,  came  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  G.  Bergen,  from  Bottle  Hill,  N.  Y.,  to  Springfield,  which 
he  found  a  village  of  twenty-six  cabins.  This  first  church, 
which  Mr.  Ellis  had  organized,  remained  with  the  Old  School, 
and  was  subsequently  Abraham  Lincoln's  place  of  worship.  In 
'28,  also  came  John  Matthews,  under  commission,  to  take  up, 
at  Kaskaskia,  the  work  of  Mr.  Ellis,  who  went  to  take  charge 
of  the  church  at  Jacksonville,  where,  as  a  missionary,  he 
remained  three  and  a  half  years.  Thomas  Lippincott  began, 
at  Edwardsville,  a  ministry  which  lasted  forty  years  in  Illinois ; 
C.  L.  Watson  began  at  Rushville  under  a  commission  for  the 
44  Military  Tract,"  and,  after  a  temporary  agency  for  the^ 
Society  and  pastorates  in  several  churches,  he  yet,  at  Loda, 
abides  in  the  pastoral  work.  In  this  year,  Aratus  Kent,  of 
Connecticut,  applying  to  the  Society  for  a  place  so  hard  that 
no  one  else  would  take  it,  was  sent,  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi,  to  Galena,  the  Metropolis  of  the  Lead  Mines. 
Above  St.  Louis  there  was  not  another  Protestant  minister  on 
the  river,  —  none  in  Northern  Illinois,  Iowa,  or  Wisconsin. 
In  the  Fall,  he  travelled  nineteen  days,  on  horseback,  following 
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down  the  Missippi,  preaching  nine  times  on  the  way,  to  find  the 
Indiana  Synod,  which  was  to  meet  in  Bond  County,  Ills.  Ob 
the  way  he  preached  to  seventy-five  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers  at  Fort  Armstrong,  on  Rock  Island,  got  lost  once, 
crossed  Bear  Creek  **  at  the  peril  of  life,"  rode  one  day  forty 
miles  without  seeing  a  house.  But,  reaching  St.  Louis,  he 
found  that  he  was  too  late  for  the  Synod.  It  was  not  till  after 
two  and  a  half  years  of  labor  that  he  was  able  to  form  a  Pres* 
byterian  Church  of  six  members  at  Galena. 

Here  now  comes  in  a  wonderful  Providential  coincidence  in 
behalf  of  Christianization  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Ellis,  while  living  at 
Kaskaskia,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  Christian  Serai- 
nary.  It  had  been  located  at  Jacksonville,  whither  he  had 
removed  to  take  charge  of  the  church  in  that  place,  and  to  help 
on  the  Seminary.  A  half-quarter  section  had  been  secured  for 
a  site,  and  a  subscription  of  $3,000  had  been  raised.  In  his 
report  to  the  Society,  published  in  the  Home  Missionary  for 
December,  1828,  Mr.  Ellis  made  a  brief  statement  of  tint 
Seminary  project,  and  appealed  to  the  East  for  aid  and  for 
missionaries.  Meantime,  God  had  been  preparing,  at  a  distaat 
place,  another  train  of  causes  to  fit  into  this  occasion.  Before 
the  Society  of  Inquiry  in  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale 
College,  Theron  Baldwin  had  read  an  essay  upon  Christiaa 
Evangelism.  An  association  was  proposed,  whose  members 
should  go  as  a  band  to  some  newly  opening  part  of  the  country 
to  plant  churches  and  an  institution  of  christian  learning.  Just 
then  Mr.  Ellis'  report  came  to  hand.  It  fired  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Ellis  was  written  to  for  more  information.  Early  in  1829, 
seven  young  men  signed  their  names  in  solemn  pledge,  as  the 
"  Illinois  Association,"  to  go  out  to  that  State,  of  which  there 
was  less  known  then,  than  we  now  know  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory. Their  names  were  Theron  Baldwin,  Mason  Grosvenor, 
John  F.  Brooks,  Elisha  Jenney,  William  Kirby,  Asa  Turner, 
and  J.  M.  Sturtevant.  In  consultation  with  the  professors  at 
Yale,  they  concerted  a  plan  for  putting  the  Seminary  upon  a 
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regular  college  basis,  and  for  raising  at  the  East,  in  behalf  of 
the  scheme,  $10,000,  which,  after  Mr.  Ellis  had  gone  on,  was 
soon  secured.  Pres.  Sturtevant  in  his  Quarter  Century  Address 
says :  "  Great  assistance  was  derived,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work,  from  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  especially  from  their  able  and  efficient  Secretary,  Rev. 
Absalom  Peters,  and  the  lamented  Rev.  Charles  Hall.  These 
gentlemen,  together  with  many  other  active  and  influential 
friends  of  the  Society  in  New  York,  were  consulted  in  the 
very  outset  by  the  young  men,  and  the  enterprise  received  from 
that  quarter  warm  sympathy  and  cordial  support."  Soon  were 
added  to  this  band  the  names  of  William  Carter,  Albert 
Hale,  Flavel  Bascom,  Romulus  Barnes,  and  Lucien  Farnham. 
Every  one  of  these  twelve  apostles,  except  Grosvenor,  upon  the 
completion  of  their  Seminary  course,  came  on  to  Illinois.  All 
came  under  commission  of  the  Society,  with  outfit  furnished, 
and  the  current  missionary  salary  of  $400  pledged.  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that,  after  these  forty  years  of  frontier  service, 
they  are  all  alive  and  in  active  service,  except  William  Kirby 
and  Romulus  Barnes,  who  were  permitted  to  labor  in  this  field 
of  their  choice  many  years  before  going  to  their  rest.  It  is  also 
to  be  said  that  this  Illinois  band  came  on  fourteen  years  before 
the  Iowa  band,  and  so,  leading  the  way,  had  shown  how  to  do 
the  thing. 

In  the  Fall  of  1829,  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Sturtevant,  desig- 
nated in  their  commission  to  "  the  State  of  Illinois,"  came  on 
and  set  up  the  College,  —  Mr.  Sturtevant  becoming  an  instruc- 
tor, and  Mr.  Baldwin  locating  at  Vandalia,  the  Capital.  There 
his  first  convert  was  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Brown,  of  Chicago, 
whose  estate  is  now  paying  over  the  sum  of  $70,000  for  Home 
and  Foreign  missions.  There,  too,  was  hung  the  first  Protes- 
tant church  bell  that  ever  rang  in  Illinois.  Two  years  at  Van* 
dalia,  four  or  five  in  the  agency  of  the  Society,  and  six  in  the 
principalship  of  Monticello  Seminary,  together  with  his  experi- 
ence in  founding  Illinois  College,  had  given  Mr.  Baldwin  such 
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a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  Western  problem  that, 
becoming,  in  1843,  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Society,  he 
has  attained  the  title  of  "  the  Father  of  Western  Colleges." 

In  1830,  Asa  Turner  came  on  to  Quincy,  where  he  organ- 
ized a  Presbyterian  church,  which  in  three  years  became  Con- 
gregational, and  where,  in  connection  with  a  four  days9  meeting, 
a  revival  was  enjoyed,  which  numbered  twenty-four  hopeful  con- 
versions. After  a  pastorate  of  eight  years  in  Quincy,  Mr. 
Turner  crossed  over  the  river  and  planted  at  Denmark,  in  Iowa 
Territory,  its  first  Puritan  church,  which  he  has  served  these  thirty 
years.  In  June,  the  General  Association  of  Iowa  came  back  to 
the  old  homestead  at  Denmark,  and  reported  nearly  two  hun- 
dred churches.  In  that  year  of  '30  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  was 
called  from  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  Illinois  College,  in  which  capacity  he  served  fourteen 
years  before  returning  to  a  Boston  pastorate.  Dr.  Beecher, 
going  down  to  Vandalia  to  secure  a  charter  for  his  College, 
found  there  a  prejudice  against  corporations  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character.  The  Solons  of  Illinois,  at  that  time,  feared  that 
these  men  from  the  East  were  designing  to  buy  up  great  quan- 
tities of  land,  put  tenants  upon  it,  and  so  control  the  politics  of 
the  State.  And  it  was  not  until  that  beloved  man  had  formed 
a  "  Ring  "  was  he  able  to  secure  an  incorporation.  He  got  the 
two  Colleges,  McKendra  (Methodist),  Shurtliff  (Baptist),  to 
go  in  with  his,  under  the  same  form  of  charter,  which  he  had 
prepared  by  modifying  that  of  Yale  College  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances. But  even  then,  these  charters  had  to  have  put  upon 
them  these  two  provisos  :  1st,  that  each  College  should  possess 
only  one  section  of  land ;  and  2d,  that  neither  one  should 
establish  a  theological  department.  Yet  how  short-sighted  the 
wisdom  of  these  legislators,  for  these  institutions  have  by  their 
moral  influence  come  to  exercise  an  extensive  power  even  in 
political  affairs.  In  this  year  arrived  Lucien  Farnham.  After 
itinerating  a  season  among  the  churches,  he  spent  a  year  in 
teaching  and  preaching  at  Jacksonville,  and  then  took  a  loca- 
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tkm  upon  the  frontier  at  Lewiston,  in  Fulton  County,  where  a 
revival  soon  followed  in  connection  with  a  four  days'  meeting. 
After  four  years,  he  took  the  Hampshire  Colony  Church  at 
Princeton,  where  he  remained  six  years,  reporting,  in  the  very 
first,  a  revival  and  thirty  conversions.  Thence  he  went  to 
Lockport,  Batavia,  and  Newark,  where  he  is  now  preaching. 

In  1831,  Romulus  Barnes  came  on  to  Canton.  He  also 
labored  at  Washington,  East  Dupoye  and  Newark,  and  organ- 
ised Presbyterian  churches  at  Granville,  Knoxville,  and  Farm- 
ington.  Dying  in  1846,  he  left  his  son,  C.  M.  Barnes,  to 
preach  Christ  in  his  place.  He  was  prominent  as  an  anti- 
slavery  man,  and  was  honored  with  mobs.  This  year  came 
also  Albert  Hale  to  serve  five  years  at  Bethel,  giving  half  his 
time  to  assist  Mr.  Baldwin  in  the  agency,  and,  in  1839,  to 
settle  over  the  2d  Presbyterian  Church  at  Springfield,  where, 
in  a  pastorate  of  twenty-five  years,  he  received  eight  hundred 
members,  and  where  he  is  now  laboring  as  a  city  missionary. 
John  F.  Brooks  came  to  Collins ville ;  Elisha  Jenney,  to  pas- 
torates at  Alton,  Carroll  ton,  and  Waverly,  and  then  to  enter 
the  agency;  and  William  Kirby,  to  teach  two  years  in  the 
College,  and  then  to  preach  at  Union  Grove,  Blackstone's 
Grove,  where  Chicago,  his  nearest  post  office,  was  twenty- 
eight  miles  distant,  and  then  at  Mendon,  before  entering  the 
agency,  in  which  service  he  died. 

In  1832,  came  Lemuel  Foster,  from  Connecticut,  to  labor  at 
North  Langamon,  at  Bloomington,  where  he  organized  the  first 
Presbyterian  church;  at  Mount  Hope;  at  Bethel,  where,  in 
seven  years,  he  had  three  revivals,  and  where,  for  his  anti- 
slavery  fidelity,  he  received  a  severe  lashing  with  an  ox-whip ; 
at  Upper  Alton,  where  be  fought  with  the  surviving  spirit 
which  murdered  Lovejoy ;  at  Atlanta,  where  he  preached  the 
first  sermon  in  the  place,  and  organized  the  first  Congregational 
church ;  at  Onarga,  where  he  also  developed  the  new  church  of 
South  Brenton;  and  now  at  Blue  Island.  At  Bloomington, 
Bethel,  and  Atlanta,  he  established  schools  of  a  high  order. 
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In  1833,  William  Carter  came  on  to  preach  at  Winchester, 
then  to  take  the  pastorate  of  the  new  Congregational  Church  at 
Jacksonville,  and  then  to  develop,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  serve,  the  church  at  Pittsfield,  where  he  yet  lives, 
laboring,  under  the  old  Connecticut  Society,  among  the  Sunday 
schools  of  the  county.  With  Mr.  Carter,  came  Warren  Nichols 
from  Williams  and  Andover.  After  a  few  years  of  missionary 
service  he  died.  His  widow  resides  at  Jacksonville.  This  year 
came  also  E.  H.  Hazard,  with  a  commission  for  "  Ottowa, 
La  Salle,  and  Putnam  Counties,'*  —  a  dear  man  of  God,  under 
whose  ministry,  at  Lyndon,  a  few  years  later,  the  writer  was 
led  to  Christ  and  to  his  service  in  the  ministry. 

At  this  point  in  our  history  it  is  seven  years  since  die 
National  Society  was  organized,  and  it  has  already  sent  for- 
ward to  the  Illinois  frontier  thirty-seven  missionaries.  The  men 
of  the  "  Illinois  Association"  are  nearly  all  settled  around  die 
College  of  their  founding ;  some  are  trustees ;  all  are  its  enthu- 
siastic supporters ;  and  one,  whose  public  life  began  with  that 
of  the  Institution,  is  developing  himself  in  the  chair  of  a  pro- 
fessor to  become  its  honored  President.  Thus  far,  emigration 
has  come  over  from  the  South,  or,  coming  from  the  East,  has 
swung  around  by  way  of  the  rivers.  But  now  the  Black  Hawk 
war  is  over.  The  Indians  are  going  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  across  the  Mississippi.  Back  to  Fort  Dearborn,  where 
Chicago  is  to  be,  they  only  come  to  receive  annual  payment, 
and,  with  it,  to  get  up  a  "  big  drunk."  Emigrants  are  begin- 
ning to  course  their  way  through  the  forests  of  the  northern 
route,  and  some  are  scudding  around  the  lakes  to  land  upon  the 
western  shore  of  Michigan. 

Jeremiah  Porter,  coining,  under  commission,  in  1831,  to  Fort 
Brady,  where  he  is  blessed  with  a  revival,  in  which  very  many 
of  the  soldiers  are  converted,  and  where  he  organizes  a  church, 
finding  that  the  removal  of  the  troops  to  Fort  Dearborn  will 
aka  way  most  of  the  members  of  the  church,  determines  to  go 
with  them.     And  so,  in  the  Summer  of  '33,  he  finds  himself 
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preaching  within  Fort  Dearborn  to  the  soldiers,  and  such  citi- 
zens as  choose  to  come.  With  twenty-six  members,  all  of 
whom,  except  one, — Dea.  PhUo  Carpenter,  —  are  Congrega- 
tionalists,  he  organizes  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  which,  in 
one  year,  becomes  self-supporting.  His  first  report  announces 
a  revival  and  twenty  conversions.  In  transferring  him  to  Fort 
Dearborn,  the  Society  instruct  him  also  to  look  after  Fort  How- 
ard (Green  Bay),  Fort  Winnebago  (Portage  City),  and  Fort 
Crawford  (Prairie  Du  Chien).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this 
direction  has  been  faithfully  observed  by  Mr.  Porter  in  a  pas- 
torate of  eighteen  years  at  Fort  Howard,  in  frequent  preaching 
at  Fort  Winnebago,  and  a  late  pastorate  at  Fort  Crawford, 
after  a  service  of  five  years  in  the  army,  and  before  going,  last 
Fall,  under  the  same  old  Society,  to  labor  at  Fort  Brown,  in 
Texas,  where  he  has  already  organized  a  church,  dedicated  a 
house  of  worship,  and  instituted  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the 
midst  of  that  Catholic  population.  During  that  year  of  '33, 
Mr.  Kent,  of  Galena,  comes  on  horseback  across  the  State  to 
make  a  missionary  visit  to  Chicago,  finding  only  one  settlement 
on  the  way,  lodging  nights  upon  the  prairie,  and  feeding  himself 
upon  berries,  and  his  horse  upon  prairie  grass.  He  rejoices  to 
find  Mr.  Porter  on  the  ground,  and  to  welcome  him  as  his 
nearest  neighbor.  He  reports  to  the  Society  :  "  I  have  rarely 
addressed  a  more  attentive  and  apparently  devout  congregation 
than  that  which  I  met  on  Sabbath  morning  in  the  Garrison,  and 
which,  combining  the  people  of  the  village  and  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  constituted  a  large  assembly  for  this  country.  It  is  an 
important  station,  for  he  will  have  opportunity  to  visit  several 
settlements  just  forming  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  Presbyterian  preaching ;  and  if  the  pier  now  commencing 
should  be  permanent,  and  the  harbor  become  a  safe  one,  Chi- 
cago will  undoubtedly  grow  as  rapidly  as  any  village  in  the 
Western  country."  This  was  a  good  deal  for  a  Galena  man  to 
say,  when  it  is  known  that,  as  late  as  1836,  sugar  was  trans- 
ported  in  four-horse  wagons  from  that  place  to  Chicago,  which 
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was  considered  quite  inferior  to  its  rival  in  the  other  corner  of 
the  State. 

Through  this  North  Western  gateway  came  that  year  N.  C. 
Clark  and  Flavel  Bascom,  the  last  of  the  New  Haven  band. 
Mr.  Clark's  commission  ran  for  "  Cook  County,"  which  then 
embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State; 
and  well  has  he  fulfilled  his  mission,  having  had  a  share  in  the 
organizing  and  training  of  nearly  all  the  churches  of  our  faith 
in  the  Fox  River  region.     Mr.  Bascom,  preaching  a  Sabbath 
in  Chicago  for  the  church,  of  which  he  is  by  and  by  to  become 
pastor,  pushes  on  and  takes  Tazwell  County  as  his  field,  with 
the  little  pleasant  Grove  Church,  of  five  members,  as  his  centre, 
where  bis  congregation  worship  in  a  Log  Cabin,  seated  upon 
rail  benches.     Within  the  six  years  of  this  location,  this  young 
Bishop  preaches  also  at  Fremont,  Pekin  and  Land  Ridge,  and. 
organizes  Presbyterian  churches  at  each  of  these  places,  and  at 
Peoria  and  Washington ;  he  builds  two  houses  of  worship,  and 
follows  the  dedication  of  one  of  them  with  a  revival  meeting; 
organizes  a  half  dozen  Sabbath  Schools,  and  as  many  Temper- 
ance Societies,  besides  as  many  Bible  and  Tract  Societies ;  with 
Theron  Baldwin  he  holds  a  four-days'  meeting,  which  results  in 
a  revival ;  and  holds  one  union  camp  meeting,  alike  blessed  in 
result.     Upon  leaving  that  work  for  the  agency,  he  reports 
that  whereas  he  found  upon  that  field  of  Peoria,  Bureau  and 
Putnam  counties,  but  one  Presbyterian  minister,  who  soon  left, 
there  were  now  ten  such  ministers,  and  eleven  churches  of  that 
order,  which  had  been  organized  into  Peoria  Presbytery. 

Among  those  early  workers  in  Illinois,  under  missionary  com- 
mission, we  find  the  names  of  R.  W.  Gridley,  who,  coming 
from  an  eighteen  years'  pastorate  at  Williamstown,  Mass., 
labored  as  a  missionary  four  years  at  Ottawa  and  Big  Grove, 
and  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Jacksonville ;  Julius  A.  Reed,  at  War- 
saw and  Carthage,  where  within  his  two  years'  service  a  revival 
was  reported,  before  he  went  over  to  Iowa,  to  measure  by  his 
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ministry  in  that  State  the  entire  Congregational  development 
there ;  David  Nelson,  the  converted  infidel,  the  founder  of  Mis- 
sion Institute,  whose  missionary  field  was  "  Adams  County;" 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  whose  field  for  two  years,  while  he  was 
editing  the  St.  Louis  Observer,  was  at  Bonhomme  and  Des 
Prees,  Mo.,  before  removing  to  Alton,  where  he  became  the 
proto-raartyr  of  freedom ;  J.  J.  Miter,  at  Knoxville ;  Chaun- 
oey  Cook,  who  having  come  West  at  an  advanced  age,  yet  labored 
eight  years  at  Hennepin,  Aurora  and  Bristol,  and  two  years  as 
an  anti-slavery  agent,  who,  in  1838,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Gridley,  went  up  from  Ottawa,  through  the  Fox  River  towns, 
with  a  big  tent  that  had  been  sent  on  from  the  East  for  mission- 
ary meetings,  and  who  left  a  son,  an  honored  Christian  gentle- 
man, to  become  one  of  the  representatives  of  Illinois  in  Con- 
gress ;  Lewis  Benedict ;  Asa  Donaldson ;  M.  N.  Miles ;  C.  S. 
Cady ;  Jairus  Wilcox ;  Lucius  Foote ;  Levi  Spencer ;  Darius 
Gore ;  H.  6.  Pendleton ;  R.  M.  Pearson ;  Daniel  C.  Rock- 
well; A.  B.  Hitchcock;  M.  K.  Whittlesey;  William  B. 
Dodge,  just  gone  home  at  the  age  of  fourscore  and  five ;  S.  G. 
Wright,  who,  beginning  in  1840,  with  a  centre  at  Henderson 
Grove,  itinerated  in  twenty-four  distinct  neighborhoods,  and 
organized  six  churches,  who,  in  those  twelve  years  of  mission- 
ary commission,  travelled  by  private  conveyance  an  average  of 
3,075  miles  each  year,  who  was  indicted  and  put  under  bonds 
for  harboring  fugitives,  whose  salary  for  those  twelve  years  was 
never  over  $400,  and  averaged  only  $300,  and  who  for  ten  of 
those  years  had  no  pulpit  to  preach  from  ;  L.  H.  Parker,  who 
coming  in  1844,  took  a  pastorate  of  a  year  or  two  at  Galesburg 
and  has  since  been  laboring  as  an  Evangelist  under  the  old  Con 
necticut  Society,  having  in  this  time  built  twenty  houses  of  wor 
ship,  organized  as  many  churches,  and  held  twice  as  many  pro- 
tracted meetings ;  and  Horatio  Foote,  who,  after  his  successful 
career  as  an  Evangelist  at  the  East,  came,  in  1836  to  Rockford, 
to  rusticate,  then  to  act  as  pastor  at  Galesburg,  and,  since 

1840,  to  be  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  Quincy,  in  connection 
27 
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both  with  the  First  and  the  Centre  churches,  and  in  the  servioe 
of  his  country  as  hospital  chaplain ;  and  many  others,  who 
have  left  their  name  and  their  influence  upon  the  history  of  the 
State.  It  appears  that  the  first  men  in  any  such  great  enter* 
prise  are  the  historic  men,  —  a  Providential  compensation  to  be 
considered  over  against  the  incidental  hardship  and  deprivation. 

An  essential  part   of  the  Home  Missionary  system   k  its 
agency  for  exploring,  for  organizing  churches,  for  superintend- 
ing, for  raising  funds.     Such  a  work,  not  a  little  like  that  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  planting  and  training  churches,  it  wouH 
seem  might  tax  the  wisdom,-  the  piety,  the  energy  of  the  most 
gifted  men.     Much  of  the  advancement  of  our  religions  institu- 
tions is  due  to  the  administration  of  those  men  who  have  gone 
before.     We  find  that  five  of  the  New  Haven  band  have  serve*) 
our  State  in  this  capacity,  —  Baldwin,  Hale,  Bascom,  Kirby, 
Jenney.     Indeed  the  agency,  as  a  method  of  the  Society,  now 
so  prevalent,  was  inaugurated  here,  and  by  those  early  laborers 
who  thus  induced  a  new  era  in  Home  Missions.     The  agency 
grew  naturally  out  of  the  ideal  of  the  band,  which  was  not 
simply  to  plant  a  college,  and  around  it  a  cordon  of  supporting 
church es,  but  to  put  in  motion  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  selected  field,  the  State  of  Illinois,  all  the  civilizing 
and  Christianizing  influences  of  the  Society.     In  order  to  carry 
out  this  scheme,  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should  take  the 
field  as  explorer  and  superintendent ;  and  this,  too,  was  coin- 
cident with  the  designs  of  the  Society,  viz.,  to  reach  with  the 
gospel  the   advancing  waves   of  immigration,  wherever  they 
should  roll  into  the  wilderness. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  first  agent,  entering  the  work  in  the 
Spring  of  1833,  and  continuing  in  it  four  years.  A  sample  of 
his  work  was  a  tour,  made  in  that  first  year,  on  horseback,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Hale  as  assistant,  from  Jacksonville  to  Chi- 
cago, —  a  trip  of  seven  weeks,  of  seven  hundred  miles,  on 
which  they  preached  fifty  sermons,  and  held  several  four-day*' 
meetings.     They  were  glad  to  learn  that  Chicago,  which  they 
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found  to  be  a  town  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  with 
twenty-two  doggeries,  had  already  been  supplied  with  a  mis- 
sionary,  Jeremiah   Porter,  for   whom,   within   a   week,   they 
preached  five  times.     On  their  way,  fording  Crooked  Creek, 
Mr.  Hale  was  plunged  into  the  stream,  and,  by  the  current, 
was  carried  down  to  a  drift-wood,  from  which  with  difficulty  he 
was  saved.     A  like  experience  was  that  of  Pres.  Beecher  and 
Prof.  Sturtevant,  who,  at  a  later  time,  travelling  the  same  road 
from  Jacksonville  to  Chicago,  upon  missionary  business,  and 
driving  their  buggy  into  the  Mackinaw,  found  the  fore  wheels 
dropping  from  the  vehicle  and  their  horse  pulling  them  up  the 
farther  bank.     The  travellers,  left  in  the  stream,  jumped  out, 
clutched  their  baggage,  and  waded  back  breast-deep,  and  the 
President,  going  down  stream  with  a  hooked  pole,  fished  out 
the  floating  buggy.    A  countryman  brought  back  the  horse  and 
the  cart ;  they  then  tied  up  and  forded,  and  turned  in  at  a  cabin 
for  the  night  to  dry  out  their  wardrobe.      Mr.  Hale,  for  awhile 
giving  half  his  time  to  this  work,  soon  followed  Mr.  Baldwin  in 
the  sole  charge,  serving  thus,  in  all,  five  years.     Flavel  Bas- 
oom  served  as  an  apprentice  for  a  few  months  under  Mr.  Hale, 
and  then,  in  1839,  assumed  the  whole  work,  especially  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.     Taking  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago  in  1840,  he  yet,  for  several 
years,  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  agency,  leaving  his 
church  for  six  months  in  the  care  of  a  young  preacher,  R.  W. 
Patterson,  who  was  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  Illinois  College, 
and  who  now  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the 
pastor  of  the  second  church  in  the  same  city.     He  organized 
Congregational  churches  at  Ottawa,  Bloomingdale,  Millburn, 
Elk  Grove,  and  other  places.     At  the  end  of  his  first  ten  years 
in  Illinois,  he  reported  that  within  that  time  in  Northern  Illi- 
nois, sixty  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  had  sprung 
op,  —  all  but  two  of  which  had  been  formed  and  fostered  by  the 
Society,  — and  that  two  Presbyteries  and  two  Associations  had 
been  organized.     Mr.  Hicks  followed  him  in  Northern  Illinois, 
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and  William  Kirby  in  Central  and  Southern.  Mr.  Kirby  con- 
tinued in  the  work  until  1851,  when,  in  death,  he  delivered  op 
his  commission  to  the  Master.  A  scholar  of  high  rank  at  Yale, 
a  man  of  rare  business  quality,  distinguished  for  a  cool,  impartial 
judgment,  fervent  piety,  and  a  conciliatory  spirit,  he  magnified 
his  office.  His  last  work  was  the  founding  of  a  church  at 
Naples.  Pres.  Sturtevant,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  says  that  for 
the  twenty  years  of  his  membership  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Illinois  College,  he  was  never  absent  but  twice,  —  once  by  rea- 
son of  the  pestilence,  and  once  on  account  of  a  flood  in  the  Illi- 
nois River,  which  arrested  his  journey.  And  this  was  his  devo- 
tion to  the  College,  when  it  required  a  trip  of  two  hundred  mile* 
in  his  own  conveyance,  at  his  own  charges,  often  over  muddy 
roads  and  swollen  streams.  The  fatigues  of  his  work  cut  him 
down.  "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,"  was  the  appro- 
priate funeral  text. 

Aratus  Kent,  leaving  his  original  pastorate  at  Galena,  served 
some  years  in  the  agency  for  Northern  Illinois,  performing  a 
prodigious  amount  of  work,  and  seeing  the  region,  which  he 
found  a  wilderness,  turned  into  the  Garden  of  the  Lord.  From 
'58  to  '68,  Elisha  Jenney,  with  an  apostolic  zeal,  served  in  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Illinois,  having  had  much  to  do,  during  that 
period,  with  organizing  forty-one  churches,  with  the  building 
and  dedicating  of  thirty-nine  houses  of  worship,  with  the  gradu- 
ating of  twenty-one  churches  into  self-support,  and  with  numer- 
ous revivals  of  religion,  in  which  he  personally  participated. 
His  successor  is  H.  D.  Piatt,  who  is  now  in  the  freshness  and 
vigor  of  his  devotion  to  missions  in  Egypt. 

What  now  may  be  something  of  an  aggregate  of  home  mis- 
sion work  in  Illinois  ?  We  find  that  of  our  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Congregational  churches,  all  but  twenty-one  have  been 
beneficiaries  of  the  Home  Mission  Enterprise,  through  its  sac- 
cession  of  Societies.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  New 
School  Churches,  fully  three-fourths  have  been  helped  in  the 
same  way.    Then  the  Old  School  Churches  at  Kaskaskia,  Hills- 
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x>ro',  Greenville,  Paris,  Springfield,  Lewis  ton,  Canton,  have 
wen  among  those  thus  aided.  In  all,  not  less  than  three  hun- 
tred  and  sixty-six  churches  in  Illinois  have  been  organized  and 
leveloped  by  this  scheme  of  Evangelism.  Besides  these,  multi- 
tudes of  out-stations  have  been  supplied  with  the  gospel  in  the 
lame  way.  The  National  Society  for  the  forty-three  years  of 
ts  existence  hasjhad  in  this  State  an  average  of  sixty-six  mis- 
ibnaries,  at  an  annual  average  expense  of  $150,  making  an 
iggregate  of  $425,700  appropriated  to  Illinois.  Including  the 
dd  of  the  earlier  societies,  and  the  proportion  of  expenses  in 
conducting  these  institutions,  the  total  amount  will  reach  a  full 
\alf  million  dollars.  After  this  sort,  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
i&s  the  East  been  giving  of  her  money  and  her  missionaries  to 
Illinois. 

But  these  figures  of  churches  matured,  and  of  money  given 
liem,  present  no  adequate  estimate  of  what  has  been  done. 
We  must  consider  these  churches  as  the  repository  of  that 
Mrganific  force  which  Christianity  imparts  to  social  life  and 
lie  civil  State.  I  have  already  shown  how  the  scheme  for 
Qlinois  College  was  enfolded  as  a  bud  in  that  grand  Home 
Missionary  enterprise,  by  which  it  has  been  brought  into  fruit- 
ige.  Id  1836,  one  of  the  missionaries  reported:  "Within  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  $80,000  have  been  subscribed  to  the 
bnds  of  Illinois  College  within  the  bounds  of  this  State ;  and 
dmost  all  of  this  is  from  churches,  which,  in  their  infancy,  were 
nurtured  by  the  Society."  Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
graduates  of  the  College,  —  among  whom  are  Senator  Yates 
tod  Newton  Bateman,  the  Christian  man  who  stands  at  the 
lead  of  our  public  school  system,  —  sixty-six  have  gone  into 
lie  ministry,  and  also  a  good  many  of  those  who  did  not  gradu- 
ite.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  all  departments  of  the 
Institution  must  reach  "  several  thousand,"  while  the  "uncon- 
scious influence  "  that  has  gone  out  into  all  that  region  to  stimu- 
ate  education  and  a  truer  enlightenment  cannot  be  measured. 
[  heard  Dr.  Bacon  remark,  at  the  National  Council,  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  a  company  of  gentlemen,  that,  in  his  judgment,  that 
band  which  went  from  New  Haven  to  Illinois,  had  saved  the 
West.     Of  course,  he  included  in  that  remark,  the  stimulus 
which  that  movement  gave  to  the  cause  at  the  East,  and  the 
example  it  set  to  other  such  undertakings  at  the  West,  e.  g., 
that  of  the  Iowa  band.    The  Jacksonville  Female  Academy  was 
founded  in  1830,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Ellis,  she  having 
taught  the  first  classes  in  her  own  house.     This  was  the  first 
institution  of  the  kind  to  gain  a  charter  within  the  State,     It  is 
now  a  flourishing  school,  embowered  by  the  trees  of  its  own 
planting,  having  a  four  years'  course,  from  which  two  hundred 
have  graduated,  besides  the  multitudes  who  have  pursued  a  part 
of  its  curriculum,  and  having  now  one  hundred  pupils,  and  a 
property  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars.    Newton  Bateman,  in  his 
last  report  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  giving  an 
account  of  this  Academy,  as  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis, 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ellis  came  to  the  State  as  a  home 
missionary,  that  "  education  was,  in  his  mind,  a   matter  of 
interest  next  to  religion,"  and  that  he  was  one  of  those  through 
whose  influence  Illinois  College  was  founded.    Monticello  Semi- 
nary, though  endowed  by  one  person,  Captain  Godfrey,  was 
planned  in  its  location  and  organization  by  one  of  the  band, 
Theron  Baldwin,  who  was  its  principal  for  the  first  five  years  — 
an  Institution  in  which  not  less  than  two  thousand  young  ladies 
have  been  educated,  and  whose  property  amounts  to  $100,000. 
In  his  account  of  this  Seminary,  the  State  Superintendent  says, 
that  this  principal  "  came  from  Yale  to  Illinois  for  educational 
purposes,  in  1829.     He  was  connected  with  the  A.  H.  M.  S., 
for  this  end."     Thus  does  the  State  recognize  the  relation  of 
Home  Missions  to  its  own  Institutions. 

Knox  College,  although  endowed  by  a  wise  forecast  in  the  pur* 
chase  of  land,  was  yet  the  child  of  a  missionary  colony,  which 
came  West  to  plant  the  gospel,  and  was  ever  nurtured  by  the 
missionary  churches  around,  without  whose  favor,  as  dear  expe- 
rience has  proven,  it  could  not  prosper.     Its  President,  who 
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graduated  its  first  thirteen  classes,  Rev.  J.  Blanchard,  did  a 
prodigious  amount  of  home  missionary  work  in  church  confer- 
ences, and  in  protracted  meetings.  The  grand  catalogue  rep- 
resents a  total  of  7,687  ;  three  hundred  graduates  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  equal  number ;  thirty-eight  of  whom  are  in 
the  ministry,  and  three  in  the  foreign  mission  work.  Beloit 
College,  on  the  line  between  the  two  States,  was  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and  largely  of  men  who  were 
then  home  missionaries.  Rockford  Seminary,  the  sister  of 
Beloit,  had  the  same  parentage.  The  man  who  conceived  the 
idea  and  the  plan  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  who 
was  its  first  agent,  Rev.  Stephen  Peet,  had  been  for  many 
years  Agent  of  the  Society  in  Wisconsin  ;  while  the  Institution, 
now  rising  to  a  vigorous  maturity,  has  been  the  outgrowth  of 
the  home  missionary  enterprise  in  the  North  West.  And  so 
the  Academies  which  sprung  up  early  at  Genesee,  Lyndon, 
Lisbon,  Granville,  were  the  children  of  Home  Missions.  What 
'perennial  fountains  of  Christian  influence  these  varied  schools 
have  opened !  As  Institutions,  with  a  vital  organism,  they  are 
a  permanent  blessing;  they  are  to  live  on,  dispensing  good, 
though  their  founders  pass  away. 

The  influence  of  Home  Missions  in  forming  other  Societies 
auxiliary  to  the  Gospel  is  to  be  considered.  In  the  commotion 
of  the  newly  forming  society  the  Home  Missionary  becomes  a 
central,  organizing  mind,  around  which  the  elements  crystal- 
lize ;  so  that  in  his  own  person  he  often  becomes  a  Missionary 
Society,  a  Tract  Society,  a  Bible  Society,  a  Temperance  So- 
ciety, an  Education  Society*  I  have  already  noticed  the  work  of 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  in  1814,  in  organizing  two  Bible  Societies.  The 
first  Illinois  Sunday  School  Union  was  formed  in  a  log  school- 
house  at  Jacksonville,  in  1829,  the  first  anniversary  of  which 
was  held  in  the  State  House  at  Vandalia,  the  next  year.  And 
this  was  initiated  by  those  men  of  the  band.  Out  of  the  same  root, 
in  1833,  at  Jacksonville,  started  the  Ladies'  Education  Society 
for  aiding  females  in  a  course  of  study,  —  orphnns,  daughters 
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of  poor  ministers  and  indigent  young  women.  The  thirty-sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Society  shows  that  about  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  young  ladies  have  thus  been  aided,  at  an  expense  of  not 
less  than  $20,000.  Then  the  National  College  Society  was  born 
out  of  the  brain,  and  the  experience  of  one  of  the  band,  who 
has  thus  made  other  States  debtors  to  this  in  the  matter  of  their 
college  enterprises.  A  person  in  reading  the  Home  Missionary 
for  its  first  twenty  years  is  amazed  at  the  persistency  with  which 
the  missionaries  were  engaged  in  organizing  societies,  at  home 
and  in  the  regions  round  about.  I  have  only  to  refer  back  to 
the  account  of  the  work  of  the  young  Bishop  of  Tazwell  County 
for  a  sample.  It  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  their  quarterly  report 
to  name  the  number  of  pages  of  tracts  distributed,  of  Bibles 
circulated,  of  temperance  meetings  held,  and,  in  many  cases, 
of  anti-slavery  meetings  attended.  Nor  has  this  activity 
ceased,  though  it  is  not  so  manifest  in  the  working  of  auxiliaries ; 
the  local  church  itself  becoming  more  and  more  the  embodiment 
ment  of  these  operations. 

Consider,  also,  the  relations  of  Home  Missions  in  Illinois  to 
revivals  of  religion.  In  the  early  day  the  young  men  coming 
fresh  from  the  scenes  of  the  revival  era  at  the  East,  brought 
with  them  the  instrumentalities  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
Four  days'  meetings  were  a  common  and  successful  method. 
Such  meetings,  involving  less  of  wear  and  tear  and  risk  than 
long  ones,  were  easily  resorted  to  by  the  missionaries,  who,  in 
their  reports  evince  an  apostolic  zeal  thus  to  spread  the  gospel. 
In  six  months  two  of  the  early  workers  held  services  of  this 
kind,  amounting,  if  you  count  a  week  for  each,  to  four  and  a 
half  months.  Even  camp  meetings,  after  the  manner  of  the 
South  West,  were  made  effective.  Then  as  the  protracted 
meetings  came  into  vogue,  they  were  as  readily  undertaken,  and 
have  proved  many  times,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  revival  to  assimilate  the  Western  hetero- 
geneous masses.  Eternity  alone  will  reveal  the  elevating,  sanc- 
tifying power  of  revivals,  promoted,  under  God,  by  the 
missionaries  in  this  Commonwealth. 
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Who  then  can  estimate  the  influence  of  these  missionaries  in 
constant  and  harmonious  action  upon  the  great  civil  revolution 
that  has  been  going  on,  whereby  the  old  Southern  Precint  sys- 
tem has  been  displaced  in  so  large  a  part  of  the  State  by  that 
truly  democratic,  educating  and  elevating  township  organiza- 
tion, which,  through  the  Pilgrim  Churches,  came  out  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  whereby  the  Free  School  system,  now 
.  Only  thirteen  years  old,  has  become  the  established  and  approved 
order.  The  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier  systems  met  upon  these 
prairie  fields,  in  the  halls  of  our  Legislature.  The  Cavalier  had 
possession  of  the  country, — had  picked  its  possession.  The  con- 
test was  sharp  and  prolonged ;  but  Puritanism  now  gives  law 
to  the  Empire  State  of  the  Interior !  The  relation  of  pioneer 
missions  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  patriotism  is  also  to  be 
noted.  The  most  of  those  early  workers  were  the  outspoken 
friends  of  the  slave.  Many  of  them  were  mobbed  for  their 
fidelity.  They  hesitated  not  to  help  on  the  flying  fugitive.  In 
the  deliverances  of  their  General  Association  they  were  always 
in  advance  of  public  sentiment,  until  the  Bed  Sea  swallowed  up 
the  oppressor.  They  led  the  way  in  bearing  testimony  against 
the  complicity  of  the  National  Societies  with  Slavery;  and 
when,  to  some  of  them,  it  seemed  necessary  to  form  a  separate 
State  Society,  in  order  to  bring  the  two  great  missionary  organ- 
izations up  to  the  true  position,  none  were  more  rejoiced  than  they 
to  have  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  mother  of  them  all, 
come  out  the  first  of  all  the  Societies,  and,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  not  of  expediency,  withdraw  all  fellowship  from  slave- 
holding  churches ;  while  none  are  now  more  cordial  than  they 
in  support  of  the  American  Board.  And  yet  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  as  well  as  of  history,  it  should  here  be  said  that  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  through  its  auxiliary  in  this 
State,  a  period  of  eight  years  aided  not  a  few  of  our  churches 
and  home  missionaries,  and  actually,  in  the  embarrassing  de- 
nominational relations  of  the  old  society,  did  for  Illinois  a  val- 
uable work,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  done.     Then 
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the  relation  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  to  the  cause  of  patriot- 
ism appears  from  the  fact  that  in  the  war  for  national  life,  of 
the  258,217  soldiers  furnished  by  the  State,  these  Congrega- 
tional Churches  sent  into  the  Army  one  in  four  of  their  entire 
male  membership,  including  old  men,  invalids  and  boys  !  Of  this 
aggregate  28,842  lost  their  lives. 

Such  a  history  as  this,  even  in  resume,  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to  the  influence,  the  heroism,  the  sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  the  wives  of  the  missionaries.     And  yet  it  is 
as  difficult  to  find  the  record  of  their  history  as  it  would  be  to 
do  j us t ice  to  the  same,  were  it  to  be  found.    Searching  for  their 
names  and  their  work  in  the  reports  and  the  Home  Missionary, 
we  do  not  ordinarily  find  them  until  we  come  to  the  fragrance 
of  the  crushed  flower  in  the  brief  memorial  of  the  loving  life  and 
the  happy  death.     Rarely  do  we  read  such  a  record  as  that  of 
the  founding  of  Jacksonville  Female  Academy  by  Mrs.  Ellis ; 
yet  many,  many  others  have  just  as  truly  left  their  impress  upon 
society,  upon  the  church,  and  upon  its  auxiliaries.     Many  a 
missionary,  who  has  been  blessed  in  the  training  of  the  social 
life,  has  said  in  honest  tribute :  "  I  am  myself,  largely,  what 
my  wife  has  made  me."     Much  of  his  courage  was  due  to  her 
Christian  pluck ;  much  of  his  social  amenity,  to  her  refining 
touch ;  many  a  piece  of  his  sweetest  pastoral  guile,  to  her  in- 
stinctive and  forecasting  good  sense.     The  Sabbath-school,  the 
choir,  the  social  circle,  the  ladies'  prayer  meeting,  each  bears  the 
imprint  of  her  thoughtful,  patient,  constant  attention  ;  while  as 
wives  and  mothers  at  home  they  have  often  been  models  of 
domestic  character.     In  short,  as  they  have  been  partners  in 
life,  so  have  they  been  equal  partners  in  the  missionary  enter- 
prise, which  has  been  prosecuted  under  the  one  name.     With- 
out the  romance,  and    without   the   sympathy   and   prayerful 
remembrance,  which  attend  the  departure  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, they  left  their  Eastern  homes  of  culture  and  of  com- 
fort, here  to  share  in  the  experience  of  the  rude  frontier.     Yet 
they  would  be  the  last  to  magnify,  or  to  wish  to  have  us  mag- 
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nify,  tbeir  physical  trials  and  discomforts,  and  the  aching  void 
of  social  life.     Rude  homes,  much  sickness,  frequent  removals, 
lack  of  domestic  help  and  conveniences,  much  work,  maternal 
suffering  and  care,  pastoral  anxieties  and  labors,  wear  hard 
upon  them,  until  the  canker  of  sadness  eats  at  the  husband's 
heart  as  he  sees  his  companion  wasting  away  under  the  accumu- 
lating burden,  which  he  sees  no  way  of  easing.      I  have  been 
moved  by  the  early  sacrifice  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  wives  of 
several  of  the  first  Illinois  missionaries.     In  the  summer  of 
1833,  at  Jacksonville,  while  Mr.  Ellis  was  away  upon  mission- 
ary business,  his  wife  and  her  two  children  were  taken  away  by 
the  cholera,  which  swept  off  seventy  persons  in  that  neighbor- 
hood.    In  the  same  season  and  place,  and  by  the  same  fell 
destroyer,  Mrs.  Farnham  was  removed.     Soon  followed  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Sturtevant,  and  then  her  early  friend  and  fellow 
townswoman.  the  wife  of  Mr.  B.  T.  Messenger,  of  Edwards- 
ville ;  then  soon,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Jenney ;  then,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Watson ;  and  then,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bascom,  only  four  years 
after  his  coming  to  Illinois,  —  all  of  whom  passed  away  at  the 
opening  of  domestic  life.     '*  Some  of  them,"  says  one  of  the 
bereaved  men,  "  were  women,  at  whose  death,  hundreds  were 
ready  to  exclaim,  when  shall  we  see  the  like  again?  —  women 
of  rare  beauty,  purity,  and  high  culture,  to  whose  services  to 
the  cause  justice  will  only  be  done  in  another  sphere  than  this." 
And  yet  they  lived  not  in  vain.     Of  one  of  them,  the  same  sor- 
rowing man  said :  "  God  only  knows  what  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  of  religion  in  this  State  owes  to  her  wisdom,  energy, 
and   cheerful   self-denial.      May   her   spirit  always  dwell   in 
the  wives  and   mothers   of  the  place."     He  also  speaks  of 
"another,  whose  loveliness  has  long  been  shining  in  a  higher 
sphere,  whose  services  to  Illinois  College  are  recorded  only  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  her  well,  and  in  heaven."     The 
breaking  of  the  golden  bowl  was  the  breaking  of  an  alabaster 
box  of  precious  ointment  in  sacrifice  for  the  Master.     Of  all 
such,  the  Saviour's  words,  "  She  hath  done  what  she  could," 
are  at  once  a  memorial  and  a  benediction. 
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As  this  article  is  to  fall  under  the  eye  of  Eastern  friends,  I 
trust  that  its  report  of  the  harvest  gathered  from  their  seed-sow- 
ing in  the  Prairie  State  will  gratify  them.  Have  not  they  and 
their  missionaries  built  larger  than  they  thought?  Thus,  too, 
have  they  been  building  homes  for  their  own  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, who,  in  such  numbers,  have  here  been  brought  into 
the  Church  of  Christ  by  the  faithful  pioneer  missionaries.  In 
those  years  of  missionary  toil,  New  England  was  here  preparing 
fortifications  against  the  approaching  rebellion.  By  her  ideas 
she  was  conquering  the  West  as  an  ally  for  subduing  the 
South  with  arms.  We,  who  are  natives  of  the  West,  desire 
to  lay  some  wreath  of  gratitude  upon  that  altar,  whose  sacri- 
fices for  Christ's  sake  have  brought  such  blessings  to  us. 

If,  from  this  review,  those  friends  shall  learn  that  their  service 
had  been  for  many  years  building  up  another  church-system  at 
the  expense  of  their  own,  even  this,  I  think,  will  not  rob  them 
of  satisfaction  in  the  result.  They  will  remember  that  they  did 
it  out  of  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  for  the  gospel,  as  far  above  its 
machinery ;  they  will  bear  in  mind  that  a  vast  deal  of  good  has 
thus  been  done.  They  will  consider  it  something  of  a  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  numbers  that  their  ideas  have  exerted  so 
much  of  a  modifying  influence  upon  other  denominational  sys- 
tems, and  that  the  science  of  theology  has  been  made  so  largely 
the  gainer,  —  that  by  this  affiliation  and  the  resultant  conflict 
there  was  not  only  a  gain  to  the  Puritan  theology  of  that  large 
body  of  New  Englandized  Presbyterians  who  were  exscinded, 
but  that  the  old  Scotch-Irish  system,  under  the  attrition  of  dis- 
cussion, was  so  materially  modified  that  it  is  now  willing  to 
receive  back  into  its  fellowship  the  brethren  of  the  excision. 
And  so  in  the  end  Puritanism,  having  filled  an  old  form  with  a 
new  spirit  and  power,  will  be  found  to  have  gained  more  in 
the  dissemination  of  its  principles  than  it  has  lost  in  numerical 
strength ;  if,  indeed,  this  also,  by  the  precipitation  that  is  to 
follow  the  approaching  coalescence,  will  not  be  more  than  made 
up. 
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What  Home  Missions  have  done  for  Illinois,  they  yet  pro- 
pose to  do  for  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  for  the  new 
States  that  are  to  come  out  of  Texas,  and  for  the  reconstructed 
States  of  the  South.  To  these  nascent  and  rejuvenating  States, 
Illinois  and  the  other  States  of  the  older  West  owe  the  care  of 
elder  to  younger  sisters.  Freely  have  we  received ;  freely  must 
we  give. 


ARTICLE  II. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Foreign  Minions,  their  Relation!  and  Claims.  By  Boras  Anderson,  D.D.,  L.L  J).,  late 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner  A  Co.    1809. 

There  is  no  man  in  this  country  —  perhaps  not  in  the  world 
-—more  competent  to  give  instruction  in  regard  to  the  great 
work  of  Foreign  Missions,  than  Dr.  Anderson.  For  more  than 
forty  years,  he  was  officially  connected  with  the  Missionary 
House  in  Boston.  He  was  trained  to  the  service  under  such  a 
man  as  Evarts,  —  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary enterprise  in  this  country.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
be  has  been  foreign  secretary  of  the  Board ;  has  entered  into  all 
its  plans,  and  contrived  many  of  them ;  has  encountered  and 
overcome  objections  and  difficulties ;  has  made  long  and  peril- 
ous journeys  in  heathen  lands ;  and  at  the  age  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  has  retired  with  honor  from  the  service,  and 
committed  it,  in  great  prosperity  and  promise,  to  younger 
hands.  With  great  propriety,  therefore,  has  he  been  encour- 
aged and  engaged  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days,  or  some 
portion  of  them,  in  delivering  lectures  in  the  principal  semi- 
naries of  our  country  on  the  subject  which  has  been  so  long  on 
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his  mind  and  heart.  The  substance  of  these  lectures  we  have  in 
the  volume  before  us,  —  a  work  which  we  are  sore  will  be 
received  with  great  favor,  and  read  by  ministers  and  Christians 
throughout  the  land. 

In  the  ftret  chapter  of  this  volume,  the  author  presents  the 
great  field  of  the  world,  as  it  is  opening  to  the  foreign  missions 
of  our  day ;  and  in  the  second,  the  preparations  for  occupying 
this  field.  In  several  following  chapters,  he  illustrates,  in  vari- 
ous form 8,  the  nature  of  the  missionary  work,  the  hindrances' 
in  the  way  of  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  gospel  has  been 
already  propagated.  The  claims  of  the  work  on  young  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  on  candidates  for  the  ministry,  are 
then  set  forth,  and  a  comparison  is  instituted  —  or  rather  a  con- 
trast —  between  our  modern  Protestant  missions,  and  those  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  closing  chapter  is  occupied  with  a 
review  of  the  whole,  and  with  appropriate  and  earnest  con- 
cluding remarks. 

These  topics,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  are  of  fundamental 
importance ;  and  they  are  discussed  with  a  fulness  and  judi- 
ciousness which  none  but  an  experienced  hand  could  give  them. 
The  author  sets  forth  what  may  properly  be  called  the  science  of 
missions  ;  and  his  work  will  go  down  to  future  times  as  a  land- 
mark to  those  who  may  be  called  to  follow  him  in  like  discus- 
sions and  works. 

In  reviewing  the  volume  before  us,  we  shall  not  remark  on 
all  the  topics  here  introduced.  This  is  not  necessary,  as  we 
trust  that  most  of  those  who  read  these  pages  will  be  induced  to 
read  the  book  itself.  Nor  shall  we  be  careful  to  touch  upon  the 
subjects  presented  in  the  precise  order  in  which  they  are  here 
arranged,  but  shall  call  attention  more  particularly  to  those 
which,  to  us,  have  seemed  the  more  important. 

The  true  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  the  spirit  of  missions  we 
hold  to  be  identical.  Hence,  wherever  we  see  true  religion 
revived,  the  missionary  spirit  is  revived  with  it.  So  it  was  in 
the  primitive  age ;  and  so  it  has  been  in  all  periods  since.     The 
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enlightened,  earnest  Christian  looks  out  upon  a  world  in  ruins, 
—  its  guilty  inhabitants  ruined  here,  and  rushing  forward  to  an 
endless  ruin  hereafter.  In  the  gospel,  he  sees  a  remedy  pro- 
vided. This  remedy,  God  has  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  feels 
impelled  to  go  forth  and  apply  it.  His  "  spirit  yearns  o'er 
dying  men ; "  and  like  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he 
feels  constrained  to  fly  from  place  to  place,  and  (if  called  to  it,) 
from  land  to  land,  scattering  the  seeds  of  eternal  truth,  "if  by 
any  means  he  may  save  some." 

The  modern  missionary  enterprise,  which  commenced  near 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  had  its  origin,  as  all 
previous  missions  had  done,  in  revivals  of  religion.  After  a 
general  declension  of  near  fifty  years,  the  nineteenth  century 
opened  with  revivals,  prevailing  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  continental  Europe*  In 
connection  with  these  revivals,  the  spirit  of  missions  began  at 
once  to  show  itself.  And  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  modern 
missions :  they  aim  confessedly  at  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  object  of  the  Apostolic  missions,  and  of 
those  immediately  connected  with  them.  But  from  the  primi- 
tive age  almost  to  our  own  times,  this  great  idea  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked.  There  have  been  missions  all  the  way,  as 
there  must  have  been,  if  there  was  any  true,  vital  religion. 
But  the  missions  were  local,  and  seem  to  have  aimed  only  at 
local  objects.  Thus,  Elliot  and  Brainard  aimed  at  the  conver- 
sion of  the  American  Indians ;  and  the  Danish  missionaries  at 
Tranguebar  hoped  to  bring  some  of  the  Hindoos  to  Christ. 
But  the  great  missionary  enterprise  which  now  engrosses  the 
Christian  world  commenced  with  higher  and  wider  aims.  It 
looked  to  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  last  injunction:  "Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
It  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  to  Christ; 
nor  can  it  be  satisfied  with  anything  less.  Such  was  the 
object  of  Carey  and  Thomas,  in  their  first  mission  to  the 
East;    and  of  the  London   Society  in   their  mission  to  the 
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Society  Islands ;  and  of  the  American  Board,  in  the  first  incep- 
tion of  the  great  enterprise,  which  it  has  since  so  successfully 
pursued.  There  is  something  peculiar  in  this  feature  of  modern 
missions,  and  something  promising.  Why  may  we  not  regard 
it  as  an  indication,  among  others,  that  the  earth  is  soon  to  be 
filled  with  the  knowledge  and  glory  of  God  ? 

The  most  remarkable  missions  in  the  ages  subsequent  to  the 
Apostles,  were  those  of  the  Nestorians  in  Asia,  and  of  the 
Irish  in  Western  Europe.  The  Nestorians  commenced  their 
missions  in  the  fifth  century,  and  extended  them  through  all 
Central  Asia  into  China.  Their  establishments  continued  to 
prosper  until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  were  prostrated 
by  Tamerlane. 

The  gospel  was  planted  in  Ireland  by  Smeathers,  a  Scotch- 
man, better  known  by  the  name  of  Patricius,  or  St*  Patrick. 
In  early  life  he  was  captured  by  pirates,  and  became  the  slave 
of  an  Irish  chieftain.  His  sufferings  led  him  to  reflection  and 
prayer,  and  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  so  that  when 
he  was  released  from  captivity  he  refused  to  live  in  his  own 
country,  preferring  rather  to  remain  as  a  teacher  in  Ireland. 

He  began  by  getting  around  him  large  companies  and  telling 
them  the  story  of  Christ.  He  taught  the  ignorant  people  to 
read,  and  established  among  them  what  were  called  cloisters, 
but  were  really  Christian  and  missionary  schools.  His  first  con- 
verts were  among  the  chieftains  ;  and  the  baptism  of  one  of  these 
was  usually  followed  by  the  adhesion  of  his  whole  clan.  The 
clansmen  would  press  around  the  teacher  who  had  baptized  their 
chief,  eager  to  receive  that  mysterious  rite  to  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted. Of  course,  the  conditions  of  baptism  were  not  rigor- 
ous, but  the  converts  were  instructed  afterwards,  and  self-sup- 
porting schools  and  churches  were  established. 

When  Patrick  died,  about  the  year  493,  a  native  ministry  had 
been  trained  up,  which  continued  his  work  in  the  same  spirit. 
Monasteries  and  missionaries  were  multiplied,  until  Ireland  came 
to  be  called  insula  sanctorum,  an  island  of  saints. 
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Of  the  Irish  missionaries,  those  best  known  were  Columba, 
and  Columbanus.  Columba  was  the  founder  of  the  cloister  at 
Iona,  which  was  for  centuries  the  best  missionary  school  in  Eu- 
rope* From  Iona.  missionaries  were  sent  forth  to  England, 
Scotland,  the  Netherlands,  and  France*  Other  schools  were 
founded  on  the  same  plan*  and  a  class  of  missionaries,  the 
Culdees,  spread  themselves  over  the  neighboring  countries,  whose 
influence  extended  down  to  the  twelfth  century, — perhaps  even 
to  the  Reformation. 

The  labors  of  Columbanus  were  scarcely  less  valuable  than 
those  of  his  compeer,  or  less  signally  blessed.  He  went  first  to 
France,  taking  with  him  twelve  assistants,  as  Columba  had  done 
at  Iona.  He  next  passed  over  to  the  pagans  of  Burgundy,  and 
settled  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosgcs 
Mountains*  He  commenced  preaching  to  the  people,  teaching 
their  children,  and  instructing  them  in  agriculture  and  the  arts* 
His  school  soon  became  the  most  celebrated  one  in  the  country* 
There  was  not  room  in  the  castle  for  all  who  wished  to  gain  ad- 
mittance ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  erect  other  buildings, 
and  to  bring  over  more  teachers  and  preachers  from  Ireland* 
After  pursuing  his  labors  in  this  way  for  twenty  years,  Colum- 
banus became  so  obnoxious  to  the  Popish  clergy,  that  they 
broke  up  his  establishment,  and  drove  him  from  the  country* 
He  went  first  into  Germany,  then  to  Switzerland,  and  finally 
into  Lombardy,  where  he  founded  a  monastery,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  in  the  year  615,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two*  We  have  not  space  to  pursue  farther  the  history 
of  these  Irish  missions.  It  is  pretty  fully  detailed  by  Dr.  An- 
derson, and  constitutes  one  of  the-  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  volume  before  us* 

It  is  singular  that,  in  our  modern  missions,  we  were  so  slow 
to  adopt  the  Apostolical  method  of  conducting  them.  As  Paul 
and  his  companions  went  from  place  to  place,  preaching  Christ 
and  organizing  churches,  they  lost  no  time  in  placing  over  them 
native  pastors.     They  "  ordained  elders  in  every  city"  the  best 

28 
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that  could  be  obtained,  and  (with  a  general  superintendence  on 
their  own  part)  threw  the  responsibility  of  carrying  forward  the 
work  upon  the  churches  themselves.  Such  was  the  method  of 
the  Apostles,  adopted  and  pursued  under  the  guidance  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Ghost*  But,  in  process  of  years,  this  divine- 
ly appointed  method, — having  been  superseded  by  monastic 
influence  and  Papal  authority, — was  abandoned  and  lost.  Nor 
was  it  easy  to  restore  it,  even  in  our  modern  missions.  The 
earlier  missionaries  were  slow  to  discover  it,  and  in  many  in- 
stances were  unwilling  to  adopt  it.  Dr.  Anderson  has  done 
more,  probably,  to  bring  about  a  change  in  this  respect  than 
any  other  individual ;  and  the  Christian  world  is  under  an  obli- 
gation to  him  which  it  will  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  acknowl- 
edge. 

"  A  foreign  missionary,"  says  Dr.  A.,  "  should  not  be  the 
pastor  of  a  native  church.  His  business  is  to  plant  churches  in 
well  chosen  parts  of  his  field,  committing  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  care  of  native  pastors ;  himself  sustaining  a  common 
relation  to  all,  as  their  ecclesiastical  father  and  adviser ;  having 
in  some  sense,  like  the  Apostles,  the  care  of  all  the  churches. 
He  might  stand  thus  related  to  a  score  of  churches,  and  even 
more  ;  and  when  he  was  old  might  be  able  to  say  ?  '  Though 
ye  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not 
many  fathers ;  for  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you,  through 
the  gospel.'  Self-evident  as  this  plan  of  missions  may  seem  on 
its  first  announcement,  it  is  not  yet  adopted  in  all  Protestant 
missions,  and,  until  of  late,  has  seemed  to  gain  ground  very 
slowly.  Its  universal  adoption,  however,  cannot  be  distant, 
and  will  add  immensely  both  to  the  economy  and  the  power  of 
missions." — pp.  112,  113. 

When  the  unevangelized  parts  of  the  world  shall  be  dotted 
over,  in  the  manner  here  sketched,  with  native  churches,  under 
the  care  of  native  pastors,  so  that  all  men  shall  have  it  in  their 
power  to  learn  the  way  of  life,  then  the  appropriate  work  of 
missions  will  be  in  great  measure  accomplished,  and  we  may 
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confidently  look  for  the  promised  advent  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ. 

In  reading  Dr.  Anderson's  volume,  the  thought  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  ns  as  never  before,  that  we  are  living  in  a  re- 
markable period  of  the  world.  The  writer  of  these  pages  can 
remember  the  time,  when  there  were  few  or  no  revivals  of  re- 
ligion,—when,  even  in  the  evangelical  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land, there  were  almost  no  young  members, — when  there  were 
no  missionary  societies,  or  Bible  societies,  or  theological  semi- 
naries, or  Sabbath  schools, — when  not  one  pin  or  wheel  in  all  that 
multiform  machinery  which  is  now  in  operation  for  the  conver- 
sion  of  the  nations,  had  been,  brought  to  light ;  and  the  thought 
is  impressed  on  him  more  deeply  than  it  can  be  on  one  in 
younger  life,  that  we  are  living  in  a  most  remarkable  period — 
a  period  full  of  present  interest,  and  portending  greater  things 
to  come. 

If  any  one  doubts  this,  letliim  look  back  a  little,  review  the 
ground  over  which  we  have  passed,  and  see  how  the  matter 
stands.  Near  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  an 
era  of  revivals  opened  upon  the  world,  which  has  continued, 
without  much  interruption,  to  the  present  time.  In  consequence 
of  these  revivals,  the  tone  of  religious  thought  and  feeling  has 
been  elevated,  new  churches  have  been  gathered,  and  old  ones 
strengthened ;  multitudes  of  young  and  active  Christians  have 
been  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ ;  and  a  vast  machinery  of 
effort  has  been  put  in  operation  for  the  diffusion  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  earth. 
First  of  all,  missionary  societies,  foreign  and  domestic,  have 
come  into  existence  in  all  Protestant  countries,  having  for  their 
professed  object  the  conversion  of  the  nations  to  Christ.  Then, 
Bible  societies  numerous  and  powerful  have  sprung  up,  through 
which  the  Bible  is  being  translated  into  all  languages,  and  is 
scattered  by  millions  all  over  the  earth.  Then  education  socie- 
ties have  been  instituted  and  seminaries  endowed,  for  the  train- 
ing up  of  pious  young  men  to  be  the  heralds  of  the  cross  in  every 
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land*  Societies  have  also  been  institute  J,  and  are  in  vigorous 
operation,  for  the  circulation,  far  and  wide,  of  religious  papers, 
tracts,  and  books.  The  hearts  of  the  fathers,  too,  have  been 
turned  to  the  children,  and  Sabbath  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, wherever  Christ  is  named.  At  the  same  time,  much 
has  been  done,  in  various  ways,  to  abolish  unchristian  prac- 
tices, and  remove  obstructions  out  of  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
We  need  only  to  refer  to  the  temperance  reformation,  and  to 
the  recent  overthrow  of  slavery. 

How  remarkably,  too,  has  the  Christian  world  been  opened, 
during  this  same  period,  to  missionary  effort  and  the  spread  of 
the  gospel.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  almost 
the  whole  heathen  world  was  shut,  so  that  the  foreign  mission- 
ary knew  not  where  to  plant  his  foot.  But  now  he  can  go,  we 
had  almost  said,  everywhere.  In  China,  India,  Persia,  Turkey, 
in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  even  in  most  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  he  can  publish,  with  freedom,  the  salvation  of  the 
gospel.  Think,  too,  of  the  rapidity  with  which  intelligence  is 
now  communicated,  and  the  heralds  of  the  cross  can  fly  from 
land  to  land.  And  especially  think  of  the  great  concerts  of 
prayer  which  have  been  instituted  and  are  observed,  and  of  the 
volumes  of  united  supplication  which  are  coming  up  continually 
before  the  throne  of  heaven. 

These  mighty  changes,  tending  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  gospel,  have  all  taken  place,  as  it  were,  to- 
gether, and  within  the  remembrance  of  many  now  living ;  and 
do  they  not,  we  ask  again,  constitute  the  present  a  most  remark- 
able period  of  the  world  ?  Through  the  entire  track  of  ages, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  we  shall  look  in  vain 
for  another  such  period,  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  or  re* 
sembling  it? 

And  now  we  ask  in  conclusion,  what  d<?  these  great  events,— 
at  which  we  have  glanced,  and  which  our  own. eyes  have  seen 
occurring  around  us, — what  do  they  mean?  What  do  they 
portend?  Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times  ? 
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Remembering  the  predictions  of  the  holy  prophets,  that  a 
day  is  to  come  when  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the 
earth,  as  the  waters  fill  the  channels  of  the  deep,"  —  when  "  the 
kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under 
the  whole  heaven  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High ;"  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  latter-day 
glory  of  the  church  is  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  great  move- 
ments at  which  we  have  glanced  are  preparing  the  way  for  it. 
For  ourselves,  we  can  put  no  other  interpretation  upon  them. 
We  tcould  put  no  other.  We  see  the  hand  of  God  in  all  the 
changes  which  have  been  wrought — the  same  God  who  inspired 
the  utterances  of  the  holy  prophets ;  and  we  cannot  resist  the 
conclusion  that  these  utterances  are  already  in  the  progress  of 
fulfilment,  and  that  the  day  is  approaching  when  they  shall  be  ful- 
filled. We  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wickedness  yet 
in  the  world, — alas,  a  great  deal !  There  is  ignorance  to  be 
removed,  and  prejudices  to  be  subdued,  and  opposition  to  be 
broken  down,  and  sin  to  be  extirpated  ;  but  the  God  of  all  the 
promises  is  on  the  throne,  and  he  is  able  to  fulfil  them.  It  is 
not  his  wont  to  begin  a  great  work  and  then  abandon  it.  He, 
who  has  already  accomplished  so  much  as  we  have  seen,  and 
all  in  the  same  direction,  will  assuredly  carry  it  on  to  a  glori- 
ous completion. 

And  if  this  be  so,  then,  surely,  Christians  of  this  generation 
are  living  in  a  most  remarkable  period,  —  a  period  calling  for 
earnest  prayer  and  persevering  labor,  and  entire  consecration  in 
the  service  of  their  Lord.  This  wide  world  is  to  be  evange- 
lized; the  time  has  come,  it  seems,  when  the  work  is  to  be 
done ;  and  it  devolves  on  us  —  the  Christian  men  and  women 
of  this  generation  —  to  do  our  part  of  it.  Our  great  Leader 
has  assigned  us  our  respective  stations,  and  he  expects  every 
one  to  do  his  duty.  There  must  be  no  indolence  or  desertion 
in  so  holy  a  cause ;  no  sleeping  on  the  watch,  no  faintness  of 
heart,  or  feebleness  of  hands ;  no  parleying,  dallying  or  com- 
promising with  the  enemy.     Every  friend  of  Christ  must  now 
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be  a  fast  friend,  a  liberal  friend,  an  active,  devoted,  unfail- 
ing friend.  Every  friend  of  Christ  must  possess,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  suffer  no  contradiction 
of  sinners  to  deprive  him  of  this.  With  meekness  and 
kindness,  with  humility  and  gentleness,  weak  in  ourselves  but 
strong  in  the  Lord,  we  must  go  forth  together  to  the  work 
assigned  us,  and  a  faithful  covenant-keeping  God  will  not  suffer 
us  to  labor  and  serve  in  vain. 


ARTICLE  II L 


TIIE  SCIENCE  OF  HISTORY. 


Mnn  is  distinguished  from  the  brutes  that  perish,  by  hid 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  his  desire  to  know  the  future.  Even 
those  animals  whose  instinct  leads  them  to  remember  some  past 
events,  and  to  provide  for  some  future  ones,  at  the  farthest  learn 
only  from  the  one  generation  before  them,  and  provide  for  the 
one  generation  after  them.  Degraded  and  savage  men  are  only 
one  remove  above  the  brute,  and  learn  little  or  nothing  from  any 
accumulated  fund  of  knowledge.  But  civilized  man  learns 
from  all  the  centuries  before  him,  and  provides  for  centuries  to 
come  after  him.  It  is  only  this  historical  sense  in  man  that 
makes  progress  possible.  The  noblest  and  greatest  works  have 
ever  been  done  by  men  who  lived  in  the  past  and  the  future. 

The  study  of  history  puts  us  in  sympathy  with  the  great  men 
and  great  ideas  of  all  time.  It  prevents  us  from  repeating  old 
and  worn-out  errors  and  follies.  It  helps  us  to  know  the  past 
direction  of  all  the  progress  we  see  in  the  world's  life ;  to  pre- 
dict with  some  degree  of  certainty  its  future  direction ;  and  to 
keep  in  the  current  of  the  progress.  In  short,  it  makes  the 
experience  of  the  world  our  experience. 
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And,  what  is  perhaps  as  strong  an  argument  for  thoughtful 
men,  the  scientific  study  of  history  gathers  to  a  focus  more 
thought-giving  studies  than  any  other  kind  of  study  can,  except 
philosophy ,  which  draws  un  argument  from  every  science. 
History  is  to  the  moral  sciences  what  Geology  is  to  the  physi- 
cal sciences1 — the  summing  up  and  completion  of  them  all. 
History  is  the  record  of  the  life  of  man  upon  this  earth  —  a 
life  which  is  conditioned  by  the  physical  circumstances  of  the 
earth,  and  by  the  moral  state  in  which  we  find  men  here.  If 
we  would  understand  this  progressive  life  of  man  upon  the 
earth,  we  must  first  understand  the  physical  and  moral  cir- 
cumstances that  condition  our  existence  here.  We  learn  how 
this  earth  is  fitted  for  man's  existence,  from  the  new  science 
of  Comparative  Geography,  founded  by  Carl  Iiitter,  and  taught 
in  this  country  by  Guyot.  We  learn  what  man  is  by  himself, 
from  the  science  of  Anthropology ;  which  falls  into  two  subordi- 
nate sciences,  Human  Physiology,  which  treats  of  the  bodily 
structure  of  man,  and  Psychology,  which  treats  of  his  mental 
structure.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  society  has  given  rise  to 
the  great  social  science,  Ethnology,  or  the  science  of  race, 
Comparative  Geography,  or  the  science  of  language,  Political 
Economy,  or  the  science  of  wealth,  Jurisprudence,  or  the 
science  of  government.  We  must  know  the  principles,  though 
not  necessarily  the  details,  of  all  these  sciences,  before  we  can 
study  history  to  the  best  advantage,  "  for  they  all  help  explain" 
the  life  of  man  upon  this  earth. 

But  except  in  a  few  rare  cases,  history  has  not  been  written 
or  studied  in  the  way  in  which  the  most  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  its  study,  or  in  which  its  great  truths  can  be  most  truly 
seen.  History  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  preserved  in 
the  form  of  dry  chronicles,  of  genealogical  tables,  of  tradition 
and  legend.  In  later  times  history  has  been  written  by  a 
Herodotus  or  a  Livy,  by  a  Robertson  or  a  Hume,  as  a  pleasing 
narrative,  with  no  deeper  interest  than  that  of  a  well-told  story. 
But  within  the  last  century  history  has  begun  to  be  handfed  more 
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scientifically.  The  materials  of  history  have  been  sifted  more 
carefully,  and  researches  have  been  made  more  thoroughly  in 
every  direction  for  new  material.  The  monuments  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria  have  been  made  to  give  up  the  dead  languages 
buried  there,  and  thus  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  forgotten 
dynasties.  The  ancient  language  and  civilization  of  India 
reaches  across  the  eastern  continent  to  claim  kinship  with  the 
sons  of  Japhet  in  the  west.  And  the  mythical  legends  of 
Greece  and  Home  have  taken  their  proper  place  in  the  domain 
of  thought  rather  than  in  that  of  fact. 

Historians  are  beginning  to  pay  more  attention,  too,  to  the  great 
forces  that  moved  society.  History  is  ceasing  to  be  a  successive 
biography  of  monarchs  and  of  a  few  great  men ;  and  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  the  record  of  the  collective  life  of  a  nation 
or  of  the  human  race.  Men  are  beginning  to  see,  that,  to  write 
history,  it  is  not  enough  to  simply  chronicle  facts;  it  is  not 
enough  to  dramatize  them  into  a  glowing  narrative.  The  true 
historian  must  do  all  this  and  more.  He  must  state  causes  and 
trace  their  operations  ;  he  must  make  us  see  the  moving  ideas  and 
the  general  tendencies  of  the  age  of  which  he  writes.  In  one 
word,  he  must  be  philosophic. 

But  philosophical  historians  hitherto  have  generally  given 
undue  and  one-sided  attention  to  some  one  class  of  causes, 
neglecting  the  rest.  Hence  the  different  schools  of  historical 
philosophy,  no  one  of  which  is  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong. 
There  are  three  great  conditions  of  historical  progress,  each  of 
which  is  claimed  by  a  school  of  historians  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  all  that  is  of  chief  importance  in  national  or  universal 
history. 

The  first  great  condition  of  historical  progress  is  found  in 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  earth.  This  is  embraced  in 
the  new  science  of  Comparative  Geography,  in  its  widest  sense, 
which  includes  all  the  influences  of  climate,  of  soil,  of  land  and 
water,  of  plains  and  mountains  in  limiting  and  determining  the 
course   of  civilization  in  different  parts  of  the   world.      The 
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school  of  historical  philosophy  of  which  Buckle  and  Draper  are 
the  leaders,  claim  that  these  causes  explain  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
great  movements  of  history.  They  point  to  the  varied  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  and  North  America;  produced,  as  they  say,  by 
the  great  inland  seas  and  gulfs,  by  the  varied  surface  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  temperature  of  the  climate ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  point  to  the  monotonous  inland  levels  of  Asia* 
and  Africa,  as  producing  unprogressive  races,  fixed  and  stable 
now  as  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  second  great  condition  of  historical  progress  is  found  in 
the  race  characteristics  of  man.  This  is  taught  in  the  science 
of  Anthropology  in  its  widest  sense,  a  science  which  has  been  as 
yet,  scarcely  more  than  marked  out,  and  which  has  usually  been 
studied  by  piecemeal.  The  physical  characteristics  of  race  were 
alone  regarded  by  the  old  school  of  Anthropologists,  like  Pritch- 
ard  and  Blumenbach,  in  the  division  of  men  into  the  five  or  seven, 
or  fifteen  great  races  that  they  claimed.  The  Ethnologists  of 
the  present  generation,  like  Bunsen,  Latham  and  Max  Miiller, 
look  almost  exclusively  at  the  mental  characteristics  of  men ; 
and  they  determine  these  mental  characteristics  by  the  two  great 
marks  of  language  and  religion,  thus  making  the  two  subordinate 
historical  sciences  of  Comparative  Philology  and  Comparative 
Mythology.  The  Ethnologists,  when  they  claim  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  race  in  the  study  of  history,  point,  like  Bunsen  to  the 
fact  that  the  Turanian  race  has  had  no  influence  in  the  current 
of  history  beyond  an  occasional  evanescent  conquest,  like  that 
of  the  Mougols  or  Turks,  —  that  the  Hamitic  race  rose  in  Egypt 
and  Babylon  to  an  early  maturity,  but  that  their  civilization,  as 
it  was  soon  ripe,  was  also  soon  rotten,  —  that  the  Semitic  race 
have  had  a  stable,  but  not  a  ruling  civilization,  excepting  the  two 
short-lived  cases  of  Assyria  and  Arabia  and  that  the  Aryan 
race  has  been  for  the  last  two  thousand  years  the  ruling  and 
civilizing  race  of  the  world.  They  point,  like  Max  Miiller, 
to  the  fact  that  the  linguistic  characteristics  are  the  mental  char- 
acteristics of  a  race,  —  that  the  Turanian  languages  are  an 
agglomeration   of   isolated   and   ever-varying   roots,   like   the 
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unstable  tribal  confederacies  of  the  Turans  themselves,  —  that 
the  Semitic  languages  consist  of  fixed,  unchanging  consonants, 
surrounded  by  changeable  vowels,  like  the  fixed  social  and 
religious  ideas  of  the  Orient,  and  its  frequent  and  violent  politi- 
cal changes,  —  and  that  the  grammatical  languages  of  the  Ar- 
yans, retaining  in  their  very  irregularities  the  record  of  the 
changes  through  which  they  have  passed,  mark  the  great  histori- 
cal race  of  the  world.  They  point,  like  Ren  an,  to  the  fact,  that 
while  the  Turanians  have  always  had  a  dreamy,  speculative  re- 
ligion, and  the  Aryans  a  poetical,  imaginative  one,  the  Semites 
have  had  a  deep,  philosophical  religion ;  and  that  the  three  great 
monotheistic  religions  of  the  world  —  the  Jewish,  the  Christian, 
and  the  Mohammedan  —  are  all  Semitic  in  their  origin.  They 
point,  also,  to  the  fact,  that  while  the  Hamites  have  always  been 
governed  by  absolute  despotisms,  the  Turanians  and  Semites 
love  a  patriarchal  and  tribal  aristocracy,  and  that  the  Aryans 
were  the  first  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  personal  freedom.  By 
these  and  similar  arguments,  the  modern  ethnologists  seek  to 
prove  that  race  is  the  great  element  in  historical  progress. 

The  third  great  condition  of  historical  progress  is  that  moral 
element  which  makes  civilization  possible  —  the  ideas  that  have 
animated  all  historical  nations.  The  life  of  a  nation  is  the  idea 
by  which  it  is  governed, — the  idea  that  animates  and  binds 
together  the  whole  people.  Where  there  is  no  common  idea, 
there  is  only  an  aggregation  of  individuals  held  together  by  ex- 
ternal force  or  by  some  temporary  interest,  but  there  is  no  real 
nation.  A  nation  or  an  individual  has  a  place  in  the  world 
only  when  it  is  animated  by  an  idea.  Without  a  ruling  pur- 
pose, that  moulds  the  character  of  the  nation  or  of  the  individual, 
either  of  them  is  simply  chaff,  whose  only  use  is  to  fill  empty 
space  till  something  better  can  take  its  place.  Savage  nations 
and  useless  men  exist  only  by  sufferance,  and  must  eventually 
be  civilized  and  put  to  some  useful  purpose,  or  be  improved  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Useless  individuals  are  supported  often  by 
the  false  arrangements  of  society ;  useless  nations,  never.     Prog- 
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ress  in  this  world  is  made  only  by  continual  competition  and 
elimination  of  the  weaker  and  the  base.  It  is  the  same  '  '  struggle 
for  life  "  which  Darwin  has  pointed  out  in  the  animal  and  vege- 
table world,  carried  out  in  human  history.  Weak  individuals 
and  weak  nations  die  off  or  exist  only  on  the  charity  of  their 
neighbors.  Bad  individuals  and  nations  may  live  for  awhile  on 
inherited  strength ;  but  they  soon  destroy  that  and  then  perish 
from  weakness,  or  else  they  are  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts 
by  their  neighbors.  The  progress  of  history,  in  this  view  of  it, 
is  a  contest  of  power  between  nation  and  nation ;  but  this  power 
is  eventually  made  by  moral  force.  The  strong  hand  is  upheld 
by  the  strong  mind  and  the  strong  heart.  A  nation  is  made 
strong  by  the  power  of  its  ideas ;  and  in  this  life  and  death  com- 
petition of  ideas  embodied  in  nations,  a  continual  progress  of 
ideas  is  secured. 

Hegel  was  the  first  to  make  a  science  of  history  based  on  the 
ideas  that  have  ruled  the  world ;  and  his  work  is  still  the  lead- 
ing one.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  nations  have  become  great 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  ideas  that  have  animated 
the  whole  nation, — that,  when  a  nation  loses  its  faith  in  its  lead- 
ing ideas,  it  falls,  as  the  Hebrew  nation  fell,  when  they  lost 
their  faith  in  their  God-king ;  and  as  the  Roman  empire  fell, 
when  the  Romans  lost  their  faith  in  Rome's  "  manifest  destiny" 
to  conquer  the  world.  Hegel  makes  his  whole  scheme  of  the 
world's  progress  depend  on  the  single  idea  of  freedom.  He 
claims  that  the  State  is  the  basis  and  centre  of  the  other  concrete 
elements  of  the  life  of  a  people,— of  art,  of  law,  of  morals,  of 
religion,  of  science, — among  which  religion  is  the  most  power- 
ful and  the  highest.  And  consequently  he  arranges  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  from  East  to  West,  upon  the  degree  of 
freedom  in  the  State,  claiming  that  freedom  in  these  other 
elements  has  followed  freedom  in  the  State.  He  makes  three 
stages  of  progress  in  freedom.  The  first  was  in  the  Oriental 
world,  where  only  one  man  in  the  nation  was  free,  which  wo 
usually  call  a  despotism. 
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Eastern  nations  still  have  no  idea  of  any  other  kind  of  free- 
dom but  this  despotic  freedom  of  one  man.  Social  life  is  a 
series  of  despotisms  in  the  family,  in  labor  of  all  kind?,  and  in 
the  relations  of  rich  and  poor,  of  strong  and  weak.  Despotism 
reigns  in  religion,  in  art,  in  science,  and  in  manners,  in  none 
of  which  is  freedom  of  opinion  thought  of.  The  second  stage 
of  the  progress  of  freedom  was  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  world, 
which  had  attained  the  idea  that  some  men  were  free.  This 
aristocratic  feeling  is  shown  in  the  hierarchy  in  religion,  still 
retained  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  in  the  rever- 
ence shown  for  great  models  in  art,  in  science,  and  in  litera- 
ture. The  third  and  last  stage  in  the  progress  of  freedom  is  in 
the  Germanic  or  Protestant  world,  which  has  grasped  the  idea 
that  all  men  are  free.  This  idea  first  came,  Hegel  says,  from 
Christianity,  and  has  been  gradually  working  itself  out,  through 
peaceful  or  violent  revolutions,  ever  since,  in  every  department 
of  social,  religious,  artistic,  literary,  or  scientific  life. 

These  are  the  three  great  themes  of  history, —  the  Geograph- 
ical, the  Anthropological  and  the  Ideal ;  based  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  historical  progress  —  climate,  race  and  ideas.  In  a 
single  man  we  should  call  these  outward  circumstances  natural 
gifts  of  body  and  mind  and  purposes  of  life.  If  we  know  these 
three  things  about  a  man  we  can  tell  what  sort  of  a  man  he 
will  be,  and  so  with  a  nation,  or  with  the  whole  human  race,  if 
we  know  the  outward  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  if  we 
know  what  sort  of  hereditary  character  it  has,  and  if  we  know 
its  leading  ideas,  we  can  understand  its  history.  But  most  his- 
torical philosophers  take  some  one  of  these,  either  climate,  or  race, 
or  ideas,  and  claim  that  this  one  alone  makes  the  nation  or  the 
human  race  what  it  is. 

If  we  were  compelled  to  choose  between  these,  we  should,  of 
course,  take  the  idea  that  guides  a  race  as  the  measure  of  its 
character  and  the  explanation  of  its  history ;  just  as  we  should 
take  the  guiding  purpose  of  a  man  to  explain  his  character  and 
life.     Believing,  however,  as  we  do,  that  man  has  relations 
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with  both  the  spiritual  and  material  worlds,  we  may  accept  the 
theories  based  upon  climate  and  upon  race,  as  far  as  our  rela- 
tions to  the  material  world  are  concerned ;  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  to  other  cause  of  our  being,  and  another  theory  of  history, 
where  our  vastly  more  important  relations  to  the  spiritual  world 
affect  us. 

For  man  is  not  a  powerless  lump  of  clay,  to  be  formed  or 
deformed  without  an  effort,  by  laws  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. Man  is  a  free  agent,  and  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  govern 
natural  laws.  Outside  nature  has  an  influence  upon  man ;  but 
man  has  also  a  power  over  nature  to  modify  it,  and  to  protect 
'  himself  against  its  influence.  The  hereditary  character  of  man 
has  a  great  power  over  him,  as  over  all  animals ;  but  man  has, 
in  large  measure,  what  animals  have  in  a  very  limited  way,  a 
power  of  being  taught  by  reflection  and  by  example.  It  is  this 
infinite  teachableness  of  man  that  distinguishes  him  from  the 
lower  animals,  and  that  makes  civilization  and  progress  possi- 
ble. The  lowest  races  of  men  have  the  least  of  this  resisting 
power.  But  civilized  men  are  gaining  more  and  more  power 
over  inanimate  nature,  over  the  animal  kingdom,  and  over  their 
own  animal  natures.  It  is  a  conquest  of  mind  over  matter,  of 
intelligence  and  moral  power  over  mere  brute  force.  This 
teachability  of  man  points  to  a  higher  state  of  existence ;  and 
through  Revelation  we  know,  as  through  reason  we  can  surmise, 
that  we  shall  live  again  in  a  higher  state,  freed  entirely  from  all 
bondage  to  the  material  world,  and  to  our  own  animal  propen- 
sities. 

If  any  one  of  these  three  great  causes  of  historical  progress 
were  to  be  taken  as  the  leading  cause  of  that  progress,  and  the 
great  factor  of  history,  it  certainly  would  not  be  the  influence  of 
inanimate  nature ;  for  the  influence  of  climate  and  situation  is 
purely  limiting  and  repressive.  It  cannot  cause  progress;  it 
can  only  hinder  progress,  or  by  its  absence  permit  it ;  but  it 
cannot  cause  progress.  Nor  could  it  be  the  force  of  our  own 
animal  nature,  with  its  bodily  qualities,  and  its  animal  instincts 
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and  passions  adapted  to  the  body ;  for  the  progress  of  our 
animal  nature,  as  of  other  animals,  is  confined  by  the  laws  of 
its  own  existence  to  a  narrow  sphere,  and  cannot  go  beyond 
that  sphere,  except  so  far  as  it  is  lifted  above  it  by  some  higher 
force.  This  force  we  find  in  the  ideal  powers  of  man,  consisting 
of  reason  and  reflection  on  the  past  arid  the  future  in  distinction 
from  the  brutes  which  comprehend  the  present  alone.  This 
ideal  force  in  man  is  a  greatly  varying  force,  and  is  capable  of 
almost  infinite  growth,  while  the  forces  of  climate  and  race  are 
nearly  constant  forces.  If  we  were  compelled  to  choose,  then, 
we  should  have  to  take  the  ideal  force  in  man  as  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  problem  of  universal  history,  and  regarding  man 
as  the  highest  thing  in  the  universe,  as  Hegel  did,  he  was 
right'  in  making  the  ideal  the  cause  and  the  measure  of  the 
progress  in  history.  Regarded  in  this  light,  the  fault  of  Hegel's 
philosophy  of  history  does  not  lie  in  the  great  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded  ;  but  in  his  not  allowing  for  the  subordinate 
influence  of  climate  and  of  race  upon  the  progress  of  mankind. 
Idealism  gives  us  a  higher  view  of  history  than  Materialism 
does.  But  there  is  something  more  in  history  than  any  scien- 
tific theory  can  explain,  which  is  dr&wn  simply  from  these  lower 
relations  of  ours  to  nature,  from  our  animal  characteristics,  or 
from  the  growth  of  merely  human  ideas.  History  is  not  simply 
the  working  out  of  blind  laws,  whether  physical,  physiological 
or  psychological.  It  is  the  development  of  a  well-ordered  plan, 
and  this  leads  us  to  the  connection  between  history  and  specu- 
lative philosophy. 

For  history  is  more  closely  connected  with  philosophy  than 
with  any  other  single  study.  The  study  of  history  supplies  a 
practical  application  and  a  posteriori  proof  to  every  system  of 
philosophy,  and  receives  in  its  turn  its  vital  ideas  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  thinkers.  The  idealist  defines  history  to  be  the 
working  out  of  the  universal  reason  in  time  and  space.  The 
materialist  declares  that  history  is  the  working  out  of  physical 
laws  upon  the  moral  constitution.     The  Christian  philosopher, 
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mediating  between  idealism  and  materialism,  takes  the  truth 
that  lies  in  each  of  them,  and  adds  a  Christian  principle  to  it 
all.  With  the  materialist,  he  sees  how  human  history  has  been 
limited  and  modified  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth, 
produced  by  physical  laws.  With  the  idealist,  he  sees  how 
history  has  followed  the  laws  of  reason,  and  has  consequently 
been  developed  in  a  regular  and  progressive  order  and  sequence 
of  events.  The  Christian  philosopher  gives  due  weight  to  each 
of  these.  But  he  sees  above  these  second  causes  a  great  First 
Cause,  and  history  to  him  is  the  working  out  of  a  regular  and 
foreordained  plan  in  the  Divine  mind ;  carried  out,  it  is  true, 
by  means  of  laws,  both  physical  and  moral,  but  still  finding  its 
solution  only  in  the  wise  objects  which  the  Creator  had  set 
before  himself  when  he  first  called  this  world  into  being. 

So  close  is  the  connection,  indeed,  between  our  philosophy  in 
general  and  our  philosophy  of  history,  that  a  philosophy  of  his- 
tory of  any  sort  is  impossible  without  a  clearly  defined  phi- 
losophy already  in  the  mind.  In  the  study  of  history,  specu- 
lative philosophy  becomes  practical  philosophy.  Those  great 
questions  which,  in  all  ages,  have  been  the  cause  and  the  object 
of  philosophic  thought,  —  What  are  we?  Why  are  we  here? 
Whence  have  we  come,  and  whither  are  we  going? — these 
great  questions  press  forward  for  solution  whenever  we  look  at 
history  thoughtfully  and  attentively.  The  greatest  thinkers  of 
the  world  have  busied  themselves  with  these  questions  in  vain. 
One  system  of  philosophy  after  another  has  risen  only  to  fall 
again  before  a  more  careful  questioning.  Immense  results 
have  been  achieved  indirectly  from  philosophic  study,  in  the 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  science  and  in  the  development  of 
methods,  like  the  Inductive  Method  of  Bacon,  and  the  Deduc- 
tive Method  of  Descartes.  But  the  direct  results  of  philosophic 
thought  upon  the  great  problems  of  our  existence  here  have  been 
simply  to  prove  that  these  questions  are  unanswerable  by  human 
reason.  These  are  questions  which  philosophy  can  only  ask, 
but  which  Revelation  alone  can  answer.     And  the  Christian 
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philosophy,  founded  on  Revelation  as  it  is,  is  the  only  phi- 
losophy which  can  fully  solve  the  great  problem  of  history. 

The  farthest  that  human  reason  can  go  with  certainty,  is  to 
discover  that  man  is  governed  by  natural  laws,  and  yet  governs 
them  himself  also,  in  virtue  of  his  freedom  of  will.    But  Revela- 
tion adds  three  new  elements  to  our  philosophy  in  general,  and 
to  our  philosophy  of  history  in  particular.     These  three  great 
factors  of  human  history,  without  understanding  which  we  could 
not  understand  history,  are  a  personal  God,  —  the  creator  and 
ruler  of  the  universe,  — sin,  the  cause  of  man's  progress  down- 
ward, —  and  redemption,  the  cause  of  man's  progress  upward. 
For  the  progress  of  human  history  is  not  a  regular,  unvarying 
development  of  one  principle;   sin  and  holiness  have  held  a 
divided  rule  over  mankind,  and  the  development  of  these  two 
conflicting  ideas  has  been  a  complex  one*     If  man  had  con- 
tinued holy,  as  when  created,  the  progress  of  history  would 
have  been  a  simple  development  upward.     If  man  had  con- 
tinued sinful,  as  after  he  fell,  it  would  have  been  a  simple  devel- 
opment downward.     But,  since  holiness  and  sin  have  together 
ruled  the  world,  and  man  has  owned  a  divided  allegiance  to 
them,  the  progress  of  history  must  be  complex,  now  upward 
and  now  downward ;  but,  under  God's  purpose  to  redeem  the 
world  through  a  baptism  of  suffering  and  experience,  this  prog- 
ress, is,  on  the  whole,  ever  upward. 

"  For  through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  a 
younger  day."  God's  redemptive  government  of  the  world  is 
seen  in  the  political  sphere,  in  the  progress  of  liberty ;  in  the 
social  sphere,  in  the  progress  of  civilization ;  in  the  scientific 
sphere,  in  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  in  the  religious  sphere, 
in  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

To  understand  history,  then,  we  must  recognize  the  reign  of 
law  there,  —  physical  laws  that  set  the  limits  of  climate,  and 
soil,  and  commerce,  and  thus  limit  the  habits  of  races,  and  so 
modify  their  character,  —  physiological  laws  that  keep  up  race 
peculiarities,  and  thus  produce  and  limit  habits,  and  through 
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habits,  character,  —  physiological  laws  that  raise  man  above 
the  level  of  the  brute  by  his  teachability,  and  ability  to  con- 
ceive and  carry  out  far-reaching  purposes,  and  finally  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Higher  Power  upon  the  whole  race.  Thus,  to  fully 
understand  history,  we  must  know  the  general  laws  of  every- 
thing else,  —  all  physical  science,  all  mental  science,  and  all 
Revelation.  History  sums  up  the  verdict  for  mankind,  and 
justifies  the  ways  of  God  with  man.  History  is  not  a  fortuitous 
sequence  of  unconnected  events.  It  is  subject  to  law,  and  it  is 
the  working  out  of  a  plan  in  the  Divine  mind. 

"For  I  doubt  not,  through  the  ages,  one  unceasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widening  with  the  process  of  the  suns.M 

The  true  idea  of  history,  and  the  way  in  which  we  should 
study  it,  cannot  be  better  defined  than  they  have  been  by 
Bunsen,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Universal 
History.  "To  write  the  history  of  a  nation,"  says  Bunsen, 
**  is  to  recompose  a  canto  in  that  great  epic  or  dramatic  poem, 
of  which  God  is  the  poet,  man  the  hero,  and  the  historian  the 
prophetical  interpeter." 


ARTICLE  IV. 


FAITH  PERFECTED  BY  WORKS. 

"But  wilt  thou  know,  O  Tain  man,  that  faith  without  works  is  dead?  Was  not  Abra 
ham,  our  father,  Justified  by  works,  when  he  had  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the 
altar  ?  8eest  thou  how  faith  wrought  with  bis  works,  and  by  works  was  faith  made 
perfect!"— Exegesis  or  James  u.  20-22. 

The  Apostle's  object  is  not  to  depreciate  faith,  or  to  magnify 
works  above  faith,  but  to  show  their  relation  to  each  other,  their 
dependence  upon  each  other.  He  teaches  that,  just  as  body  and 
soul  are  necessary  to  a  true  humanity,  so  are  faith  and  works 
necessary  to  each  other ;  that  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is 
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dead,  not  so  works  without  faith  are  dead  also,  but  so  faith 
without  works  is  dead  also.  The  soul  can  exist  without' the 
body,  but  not  faith  without  works.  Faith,  if  it  hath  not  works, 
is  dead,  being  alone.  There  is  no  justifying  faith,  unless  this 
faith  is  justified  by  works ;  ay,  no  faith  at  all. 

And,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  his  meaning,  he  takes  the  case 
of  Abraham,  when  commanded  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  — the 
severest  test  to  which  human  love  ever  was  subjected,  and  an 
event  symbolic  of  the  atonement  itself.  <c Abraham,  our  father, 
was  justified  by  works,  when  he  had  offered  up  his  son  Isaac 
upon  the  altar."  But,  replies  the  advocate  of  salvation, 
by  a  dead  faith,  or  by  faith  only,  another  Apostle  says; 
"  Therefore,  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified 
in  his  sight.  If  Abraham  were  justified  by  works,  be  hath 
whereof  to  glory ;  but  not  before  God.  Who  also  walk  in 
the  steps  of  that  faith  of  our  father  Abraham,  which  he  had, 
being  yet  uncircumcised."  Faith  is  here  used  generically,  as 
including  all  the  works  by  which  it  is  confirmed  and  consum- 
mated ;  and  works  are  used  as  mere  outward  acts.  Paul  con- 
trasts a  living  faith  with  dead  works ;  James,  a  dead  faith  with 
living  works.  Paul  is  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  genuine 
faith  in  order  to  salvation ;  James,  of  the  works  which  spring 
from  this  faith  as  genuine  fruit. 

"  Seest  thou  how  faith  wrought  with  his  works  ?"  When, 
in  the  first  moment  of  bewilderment,  Abraham  heard  the 
announcement,  "  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  and 
offer  him  for  a  burnt-offering,"  the  first  act  was  a  mental  con- 
ception. Believing  it  to  be  the  voice  of  God,  he  determined  to 
obey ;  he  formed  a  purpose.  He  encountered  and  resisted  his 
own  paternal  instincts,  his  conceptions  of  God's  character,  the 
supernatural  manner  in  which  Isaac  had  been  given  him,  and 
the  promise  involved  in  his  life.  He  prepared  the  wood,  jour- 
neyed toward  the  far-off  mountain,  built  the  altar,  bound  his 
eon,  lifted  up  the  knife.  Each  act  was  done  in  faith;  faith 
wrought  with  each.     The  Greek  is  wifcrei,  meaning  to  work 
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together  with,  and  translated  in  Rev.  viii.  28 ;  "  All  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God ; "  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  16,  ««  To  every  one  that  helpeth  with  us"  and  in  2  Cor.  vi. 
1,  "  We  then  as  icorkers  together  with  him."  The  idea  is,  that 
of  being  associated  together  tcith,  assisting.  Faith  was  the  sol- 
vent which  dissolved  the  outward  act.  Faith  saved  it  from  being 
a  dead  work  ;  saved  its  life  and  efficacy  ;  wrought  with  it.  The 
same  idea  seems  to  be  in  the  passage  from  Hebrews :  "  But 
the  word  preached  did  not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed  with 
faith  in  them  that  heard  it."  The  outward  act  of  hearing  is 
profitable  only  as  it  is  an  act  of  faith  ;  only  as  the  word  heard 
is  mixed  with  faith.  Without  faith  working  with  his  works, 
Abraham  never  would  have  gone  to  that  consummate  act  of 
lifting  up  the  knife  against  his  son. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Apostle's  state- 
ment,—  the  influence  of  works  upon  faith.  "  And  by  works 
was  faith  made  perfect."  Abraham's  acts  of  obedience  increased 
his  faith,  as  his  faith  induced  him  to  their  performance.  To  the 
mind  of  God,  who  saw  the  consummation  from  the  beginning, 
—  who  saw  it  as  a  whole,  if  not  in  parts,  — Abraham's  faith 
was  perfect  from  the  very  first.  But,  taken  as  a  historical  devel- 
opment, his  works  perfected  his  faith ;  led  him  on  step  by  step, 
until  he  had  offered  up  Isaac  upon  the  altar.  The  Scriptures 
regard  this  as  an  actual  offering,  or  thing  completed.  "  By  faith, 
Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac ;  and  he  that  had 
received  the  promises  offered  up  his  only  begotten  son,  of  whom 
it  was  said,  that  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called ;  assuming  that 
God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead ;  from 
whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure." 

The  progress  from  the  faith  that  first  conceives,  to  the  faith 
that  appropriates  in  triumph  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman.  Every  request  refused,  only 
resulted  in  greater  faith,  as  waters,  impeded,  set  back  and 
gather  strength  for  a  final  victory  over  all  obstacles.  The 
Saviour  said.  "  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith !  be  it  unto  thee, 
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even  as  thou  wilt."  But,  how  had  his  height  of  faith  been 
attained  ?  It  had  been  made  perfect  by  works*  The  Greek  is 
heUi&dr].  In  John  xvii.  23,  it  is  translated,  "  I  in  them, 
and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one."  In  2 
Cor.  xii.  9,  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee;"  for  my  grace  is 
made  perfect  in  weakness.  In  1  John.  2:5.  "  Whoso  keepeth 
his  word,  in  him,  verily,  is  the  love  of  God  perfected"  Until  the 
Syro-Phcenician  woman  said :  "  Truth,  Lord  ;  yet  the  dogs  eat 
the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table,"  her  faith  was 
not  perfected.  Until  Abraham  lifted  up  the  knife,  with  the  full 
intent  to  slay  his  son,  his  faith  was  not  perfected. 

Return  now  to  an  earlier  verse  in  this  chapter:  "Even  so 
faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone.  Yea,  a  man 
may  say,  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works;  show  me  thy 
faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my 
works."  Speculative  faith  cannot  be  proved.  Genuine  faith, 
the  faith  of  the  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  can  be  proved  only 
by  works.  The  man  introduced  by  the  Apostle  assumes  this. 
It  is  a  challenge.  Show  me  your  faith,  without  works,  I  will 
show  you  my  faith  by  my  .works.  The  first  is  impossible ;  the 
last  is  not.  Faith  cannot  be  shown  except  by  works.  It  can- 
not be  perfected  except  by  works. 

But,  is  not  faith  the  gift  of  God  ?  Certainly.  But,  God's 
gifts  are  all  increased  by  use.  It  is  just  as  impossible  for  a 
man  to  grow  strong  in  the  Lord,  to  become  mighty  in  prayer, 
without  exercising  the  strength  that  God  gives  him,  as  for  the 
long-time  invalid  who  will  not  leave  his  sick-room,  to  recover 
from  the  losses  which  sickness  and  confinement  and  disease  have 
occasioned  him.  Faith  without  works  is  dead.  Unless  exer- 
cised by  works,  unless  it  works  with  them,  and  is  perfected  by 
them,  it  becomes  lifeless ;  without  vitalizing  power,  only  nomi- 
nal faith,  no  faith. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

DARWIN'S  ANIMALS  AND   PLANTS,  UNDER   DOMESTICATION. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  has  laid  the  world  under  obli- 
gations to  himself,  if  not  for  valuable  philosophical  discoveries, 
yet  for  wide  researches  and  much  interesting  knowledge.  IBs 
industry  challenges  our  respect,  whatever  judgment  we  may 
pass  upon  his  theories. 

His  late  work  is  mainly  supplementary  to  his  well-known 
production  on  the  origin  of  species,  and  exhibits  the  facts  upon 
which  the  views  there  stated  were  based.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  article,  we  need  not  attempt  to  sketch  in  detail  the  curious 
and  multitudinous  facts  used  by  him  to  sustain  the  theory  with 
which  his  name  has  become  joined.  Though  not  the  first  to 
mention,  he  has  been  chief  to  defend  the  speculation  known  as 
Natural  Selections ;  and  from  the  contents  of  these  volumes  we 
may  learn  precisely  what  class  of  facts  carried  conviction  to  his 
mind* 

We  will  first  state  the  author's  positions,  then  the  kind  of 
evidence  upon  which  he  relies  to  sustain  them,  and  lastly  some 
of  the  more  prominent  objections  that  may  be  urged  against 
them. 

The  conceptions  of  the  author,  in  their  logical  order,  are 
these:  (1),  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  exists  in  this  world 
under  hard  conditions ;  (2),  the  reproduction  of  vegetables  and 
animals  is  so  rapid  that,  under  such  conditions,  none  but  the 
strongest  can  sustain  themselves;  (3),  the  weaker  dying,  and 
the  individual  qualities  of  the  stronger  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced, a  foundation  would  be  laid  for  all  the  differences  that 
exist  not  only  between  varieties  and  species,  but  genera  and 
orders.  In  the  sweep  of  this  theory  it  is  plain  that  all  necessity 
for  a  divine  plan  of  creation  in  the  animate  world  is  removed, 
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the  foreordination  of  God  regarding  the  development  of  life 
made  needless,  and  the  way  is  prepared  for  receiving  the  simple 
idea  that  all  living  things  have  descended,  by  ordinary  genera- 
tion, from  one  progenitor.  In  volume  2d,  page  513,  the  author 
says :  "  In  accordance  with  the  views  maintained  by  me  in  this 
work  and  elsewhere,  not  only  the  various  domestic  races,  but 
the  most  distinct  genera  and  orders  within  the  same  great  class 
—  for  instance,  whales,  mice,  birds,  and  fishes  —  are  all  de- 
scendants of  one  common  progenitor ;  and  we  must  admit  that 
the  whole  vast  difference  between  these  forms  of  life  has  prima- 
rily arisen  from  simple  variability." 

Simple  variability ,  then,  is  the  key-stone  of  this  arch.  If  it 
can  be  shown  by  facts  now  transpiring  that  the  susceptibility 
of  variation  in  plants  and  animals  is  great,  much  beyond  what 
even  naturalists  have  supposed,  the  theory  will  be  seen  to  be 
possible;  and  certain  other  lines  of  thought  may  be  started, 
changing  possibility  into  probability,  and  leading  to  the  final 
adoption  of  the  speculation.  To  this  task  the  author  addresses 
himself.  At  great  length,  and  with  much  learning,  he  treats 
of  domestic  animals,  birds,  and  plants  ;  of  inheritance,  crossing, 
causes  of  variability,  and  laws  of  variation  and  selection,  and 
gives  frequent  general  summaries  of  the  results  which  he  regards 
established.  He  does  not  omit  to  supplement  his  facts  by  theo- 
ries whose  merit  we  shall  not  fail  duly  to  acknowledge. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  long  discussions  into  which 
the  author  enters,  some  of  which,  he  would  doubtless  confess, 
have  the  least  possible  bearing  upon  the  theory  advocated,  and, 
as  his  statement  of  facts  is  completely  reliable,  we  may  confine 
ourselves  to  his  own  report  of  the  state  in  which  his  proofs  leave 
the  question.  (1).  The  susceptibility  of  variation  in  both  plants 
and  animals  is  very  great.  "  It  matters  not  under  what  clitaate, 
or  for  what  purpose,  they  are  kept,  whether  as  food  for  man  or 
beast,  for  draught  or  hunting,  for  clothing  or  mere  pleasure,  — 
under  all  these  circumstances,  animals  and  plants  have  varied 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  forms  which,  in  a  state  of 
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nature,  are  ranked  as  one  species."  The  variability  of  our 
domesticated  productions  is  "fluctuating,"  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  "never-ending."  "Their  whole  organization  is 
plastic."  "  Yet  domesticated  animals  and  plants  can  hardly 
have  been  exposed  to  greater  changes  in  their  conditions  than 
have  many  natural  species  during  the  incessant  geological,  geo- 
graphical, and  climatal  changes  of  the  whole  world"  (vol,  2, 
pages  485-6).  But  more  specific  facts  are  cited.  (2).  Impor- 
tant parts  of  plants  and  animals  vary.  Many  instances  of 
changes  in  the  size  and  shape  of  bones,  and  various  organs  of 
animals  and  birds  are  mentioned.  (3).  Constitutional  pecu- 
liarities change.  The  periods  of  maturity  and  of  gestation  are 
much  affected  in  many  animals.  The  tendency  to  fatten,  to 
yield  much  milk,  produce  many  eggs,  differs.  There  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  adaptation  to  climate,  different  tendencies  to 
certain  diseases,  to  the  attacks  of  parasites,  and  to  the  action  of 
certain  vegetable  poisons  (page  489). 

Looking  at  the  results  reached  by  the  author  upon  their 
negative  side,  it  appears  that  he  has  adduced  no  instance  of  the 
crossing  of  species  resulting  in  fertility  in  the  offspring ;  that  he 
has  discovered  in  no  case  the  origin  of  a  new  species ;  and  that 
he  has  not  proved  that,  when  the  moulding  hand  of  man  is 
removed,  the  improved  race  of  animals  will  not  revert  to  its 
original  condition,  when  in  a  state  of  wildness. 

The  utter  insufficiency  of  facts,  presented  by  the  author  in 
their  scientific  bearing,  to  sustain  the  theory  in  question,  seems 
to  have  been  apparent  to  himself,  and  hence  he  passes  into  a 
department  of  inquiry  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  facts 
cannot  be  reached,  and  theories  can  have  free  play.  He  goes 
back  from  mature  to  embryonic  life,  from  developed  bone  and 
muscle,  to  tissues  and  cells  and  gemmules,  and  presents,  for 
the  sober  reflection  of  mankind,  the  theory  of  Pangenesis. 

After  giving  a  qualified  approval  to  the  opinions  of  several 
philosophers  upon  the  infinitesimal  organs  in  living  bodies,  — 
t.  e.f  "  that  a  body  consists  of  a  multitude  of  organic  units;  " 
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"  the  blood,  of  an  enormous  mass  of  minute  centres  of  action ; " 
the  bones,  of  myriads  of  bone-corpuscles;  "  that  "  every  tissue 
is  derived  from  cells,  and  these,  from  pre-existing  cells,  and 
these,  from  the  egg,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  cell/' — 
he  advances  the  idea  that  cells  not  only  propagate  themselves 
by  self-division,  but  that  "  they  throw  off  minute  granules, 
or  atoms,  which  circulate  through  the  whole  system,  and  mul- 
tiply and  propagate,  and  are  developed  into  cells  like  those 
from  which  they  were  derived."  V  They  are  transmitted  from 
parents  to  offspring,  and  remain  often  in  a  dormant  state  for 
generations."  "  They  are  thrown  off  by  every  cell  or  unit,  not 
only  during  the  adult  state,  but  during  all  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment." "  And  these  gemmules,  in  their  dormant  state,  have  a 
mutual  affinity  for  each  other"  (vol.  2,  page  448). 

The  theory  is  that  the  cell  is  not,  as  we  haye  been  taught  by 
some,  the  most  minute  material  form,  but  every  cell  is  a  sun, 
about  which  innumerable  granules  revolve,  —  the  parent  stock, 
whence  myriads  of  germs  spring  forth.  They  have,  it  is  true, 
never  been  seen ;  they  are  in  fact  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  scientific  investigation ;  but  we  can  assume  that  they  exist, 
for  the  sake  of  the  inferences  which  they  will  enable  us  to  draw. 

The  author  devotes  a  little  attention  to  possible  objections. 
Should  any  one  question  the  probability  that  free  and  undevel- 
oped germs  are  retained  in  the  body  from  youth  to  age,  and 
then  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  he  would  be 
referred  to  "the  length  of  time  that  seeds  lie  dormant  in  the 
earth,  and  buds  in  the  bark  of  a  tree."  Should  an  objector  say 
that  the  number  of  such  gemmules  in  the  body  is  a  fatal  objec- 
tion to  the  theory,  the  reply  would  be  that  a  "  single  fish  has 
been  discovered  to  lay  64,000,000  eggs ;  mere  number,  there- 
fore, can  be  no  valid  objection."  Should  another  doubtful 
reader  suggest  that  so  many  undeveloped  germs,  free,  lying 
around  loose,  might  get  into  wrong  places;  the  reply  would 
be:  "They  must,  indeed,  be  thoroughly  diffused;  nor  does 
this  seem  improbable,  considering  their  minuteness,  and  the 
steady  circulations  of  the  fluids  of  the  body." 
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Passing  from  the  consideration  of  objections  to  that  of  the 
advantages  of  the  theory,  we  may  draw  several  from  the  some- 
what diffusive  explanations  of  the  author. 

(1).  It  gives  much  light  upon  the  formation  of  new  struc- 
tures* When  the  "conditions  of  existence"  change,  some  of 
these  latent  gemmules  burst  into  instant  activity.  For  example, 
should  violent  changes  in  climate  occur  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  animals  and  plants  change  in  consequence,  either  in 
form  or  nature,  the  explanation  of  the  latter  fact  would  be 
found  in  the  sudden  activity  of  a  multitude  of  hitherto  latent 
gemmules,  so  placed  as  to  feel  the  touch  of  the  new  conditions, 
and,  by  their  growth,  give  a  new  development  to  the  plant  or 
animal,  and  perhaps  originate  a  new  genus  or  order.  (2).  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  qualities  become  lost  in  a  race  of  ani- 
mals, or  in  the  families  of  men,  and  then  re-appear  again  in 
succeeding  generations.  The  fact  here  is,  that,  through  the 
influence  of  the  conditions  of  existence,  some  gemmules  become 
dormant,  and  then,  in  after  years,  the  former  conditions  recover- 
ing again,  the  dormant  germ  becomes  once  more  active.  (3). 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  multitude  of  fishes  and  animals  are 
deformed.  This  arises  from  the  misplacement  of  some  of  these 
gemmules.  (4).  Man  and  other  animals  frequently  have 
aborted  and  rudimentary  organs.  The  explanation  is  that 
these  aborted  organs  are  the  remains  of  organs  once  developed, 
but,  the  "conditions  of  existence  changing,  they  were  not 
needed ;  the  gemmules  in  them  became  dormant ;  many  of 
them  died,  and  the  limb  thus  became  what  it  is.  Yet  no  doubt 
there  is  sufficient  vitality  in  those  gemmules  still  remaining  in 
the  limb,  should  the  "  conditions  of  existence"  again  change, 
to  develop  the  organ  in  all  its  early  vigor.  (5).  It  is  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  that  the  secondary  sexual  organs  of 
animals  are  strangely  developed  when  the  conditions  of  their 
existence  are  changed  by  depriving  them  of  the  primary  ones. 
As,  in  the  breast  of  a  eunuch,  milk  has  been  found.  The  theory 
in  question  explains  the  fact.     (6).     The  great  advantage  of 
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the  theory  is  that  it  shows  how  all  beings  might  have  descended 
from  one  progenitor.  These  gemmules,  so  infinitely  diverse, 
and  capable  of  such  limitless  self-division  and  self-propagation, 
once  existed  in  his  illustrious  loins,  and  have  been  transmitted ; 
and,  as  the  conditions  of  existence  have  been  changed,  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  by  geologic  con- 
vulsions and  by  climatic  influences,  widely  differing  animals 
have  been  formed,  until  the  diversity  is  now  infinite.  Hence, 
to  solve  the  problem  of  being,  we  have  but  to  grant  the  theory 
of  Paugcnesis. 

We  proceed  now  to  speak  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
objections  to  the  development  theory  as  here  unfolded.  First : 
It  has  no  adequate  basis  of /act.  Are  the  organizations  of  living 
things  "  plastic,"  and  subject  to  marked  changes  from  external 
influences?  It  is  at  the  same  time  true  that,  with  all  their 
plasticity,  there  are  certain  fixed  limits  within  which,  so  far  as 
Mr.  Darwin  has  presented  evidence,  they  are  strictly  confined. 
There  are  lines  of  being  which  have  never  been  crossed,  and 
these  are  continually  before  the  mind  of  every  naturalist.  In 
the  face  of  this  great,  admitted  truth,  against  which  the  closest 
search  has  not  disclosed  a  particle  of  fair  evidence,  can  a  theory, 
involving  its  complete  denial,  be  said  to  have  an  adequate  basis 
of  fact,  because  much  smaller  and  more  insignificant  classes  of 
facts  seem  to  sustain  it  ?  When  undeniable  proof  of  the  merg- 
ing of  species  into  each  other  shall  be  exhibited,  the  beginning 
of  a  foundation  for  this  theory  will  be  laid ;  but  till  then,  all  the 
variation  of  plants  and  animals  under  domestication,  or  not 
under  it,  will  be  of  no  significance. 

It  is  another  objection  to  the  theory  in  question  that  the  author 
has  evaded  facts  which  militate  against  it.  While  the  <c  struggle 
for  existence"  is  very  great,  as  every  one  is  quite  conscious,  yet 
there  is  much  life  in  the  earth  that  is  not  protracted  through 
strength.  It  is  not  the  struggle  for  existence,  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  very  plainly  shows,  that  secures  the  perpetuation  of  more 
than  four  hundred  species  of  humming  birds.     Their  existence 
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has  reference  to  beauty.  Ornament  is  an  end  in  their  creation. 
Natural  selection,  for  purposes  of  preserving  existence,  cannot 
in  any  way  have  affected  their  varied  and  beautiful  coloring. 
Argyle's  book  was  issued  before  Darwin's,  and  it  contains  a 
remark  of  Darwin,  previously  made,  that  "  if  beauty  be  an  end 
in  creation,  it  is  fatal  to  his  theory."  Yet,  few  allusions  are 
made  in  this  work  to  that  whole  class  of  facts  which  he  was 
invited,  in  the  "Reign  of  Law, "  to  consider.  Hence,  to  the 
statement  that  the  facts  actually  adduced  are  insufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  theory,  the  addition  must  be  made  that  facts  hostile  to 
it  have  been  avoided. 

(3).  The  development  theory  passes  unnoticed  certain  impor- 
tant and  clearly  established  geological  facts.  Sir  Frederick  Mur- 
chison,  closely  followed,  if  not  surpassed,  by  Prof.  Dana,  in 
similar  investigations,  has  shown  that  the  Silurian  rocks  pre- 
serve abundant  and  perfect  forms  of  Mollusks,  yet  no  fish. 
The  Devonian  age  which  followed  displays  fish  in  great  num- 
bers, and  of  the  highest  types ;  and  yet  no  transitional  forms, 
no  traces  of  links  between  the  two.  Says  Darwin  :  "  In  the 
geologic  ages  there  are  as  great  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
plants  and  animals  as  when  under  domestication."  Well,  why 
does  he  not  go  to  the  rocks  and  find  such  transitional  forms  as 
would  confirm  his  theory?  But  he  says  "  the  record  is  con- 
fused." In  some  parts  it  is,  in  others  it  is  clear,  and  there  it 
contradicts  the  theory. 

(4).  The  theory  is  essentially  unscientific.  A  process  of 
thought  is  unscientific,  which  presents,  as  solutions  of  known 
facts,  incredible,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  explanations.  When 
the  leg  of  a  salamander,  having  been  cut  off,  grows  out  again, 
the  fact  is  wonderful ;  but. is  it  made  less  so,  to  say  that  certain 
gemmules,  derived  from  a  pre-adamite  ancestor  of  that  animal, 
happened  to  be  just  at  the  place,  and,  though  latent  till  that 
moment,  yet,  by  the  influence  of  new  conditions,  suddenly 
found  their  vocation  and  blossomed  forth  ?  It  is  a  remarkable 
occurrence  that  a  tooth  should  ever  be  found  in  the  palate  of  a 
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horse ;  but  is  the  phenomenon  explained  by  conceiving  it  pos- 
sible, that  in  some  remote  age  the  progenitor  of  that  horse,  a  sea 
monster  perhaps,  had  the  same  defect,  and  that  from  him  dor- 
mant gemmules  came  down  through  a  hundred  generations  of 
heterogeneous  animals,  till  having  reached  this  horse,  some 
changed  conditions,  possibly  a  return  to  the  old-fashioned  pro- 
vender, waked  them  into  life  ?  It  is  fortunate  that  poets  are 
not  the  only  imaginative  men ;  but  it  is  rather  confusing  to  find 
in  stately  works,  whose  authors  are  recognized  as  leaders  in 
science,  vagaries  which  are  not  surpassed  in  the  wildest  tales  of 
wizards  and  fairies.  If  it  be  said  that  the  theory  of  Paugenesis 
is  as  yet  only  provisional,  proposed,  not  adopted,  by  the  author ; 
the  reply  is,  it  is  really  the  supplement  to  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment, and  is  designed  to  show  how  that  may  be  seen  to  be 
reasonable.  If  the  world  can  be  convinced  that  the  body  of 
every  living  thing  is  peopled  with  an  innumerable  number  of 
latent  gemmules,  all  capable  of  development,  though  in  ways 
infinitely  diverse,  whenever  fit  conditions  of  existence  occur, 
the  theory  of  development  will  triumph.  All  the  elements  of 
success  are  furnished.  Suppose  you  wish  to  develop  a  fish  into 
an  elephant.  Grant,  first,  that  the  necessary  gemmules  are  in 
the  fish,  then  add  the  varying  "conditions"  of  a  thousand 
ages,  and  then  make  due  allowance  for  the  "  struggle  for 
existence,"  and  the  elephant  will  be  produced. 

Again,  conclusions  are  not  scientific  when  formed  without 
weighing  all  the  prominent  factors  entering  into  the  phenomena 
which  such  conclusions  profess  to  explain. 

Intelligent  purpose  in  natural  objects  is  one  factor  of  which 
the  theory  of  development  makes  nothing.  When  we  see  a 
hummming-bird  with  a  bill  bent  sidewise  at  the  end,  and  find 
that  the  habitat  of  the  bird  is  a  region  abounding  with  deep, 
bell-shaped  flowers,  and  observe  that  the  bird  perforates  the 
base  of  the  flower  with  its  bent  bill  for  food,  it  does  not  include 
all  the  phenomena  thus  presented  to  advance  ideas  about  gem- 
mules, struggles  for  existence,  natural  selection,  &c.     There 
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is  another  element  in  such  questions  which  science  is  bound  to 
consider,  viz.,  that  of  evident  purpose  in  placing  those  birds  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  flora.  Moreover,  in  the  omission  of  such 
an  element,  Mr.  Darwin  is  inconsistent  with  himself.  His  pres- 
ent work  is  devoted  to  the  task  of  exhibiting  the  changes  which 
are  produced  in  plants  and  animals  under  domestication,  i.  e.9 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  man.  He  thinks  them  very  great, 
although,  compared  with  the  lines  of  diversity  existing  in 
nature,  they  are  as  nothing.  Hence,  he  is  inconsistent  enough 
to  say,  in  effect,  since  intelligent  design  produces  such  great 
changes  in  this  limited  sphere  of  human  agency,  we  can  easily 
see  how  infinitely  greater  changes  occur  in  nature  without  intel- 
ligent design.  He  says,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  annuals  and  plants  ' 
have  very  plastic  organizations,"  and  adds,  in  a  whisper,  or 
rather  only  implies,  "  the  intelligent  choice  and  acts  of  man 
use  that  plasticity  to  multiply  varieties  without  end."  But, 
which  is  the  more  important  of  the  two  factors  ?  Can  either  be 
omitted?  Yet,  the  author  no  sooner  passes  out  of  this  limited 
sphere,  in  which  the  intelligent  design  of  man  is  so  prominent 
a  factor,  than  he  rules  out  intelligent  design  altogether.  As  it 
is  the  chief  glory  of  science  to  be  self-consistent,  the  least  that 
can  be  said  of  such  a  process  is  to  pronounce  it  unscientific. 

The  final  objection  to  the  theory  is  that  it  is  atheistic. 

Denying  that  intelligent  purpose  is  indicated  in  any  of  the 
complicated  adjustments  in  nature,  it  tends  to  efface  every 
impression  of  an  acting  Deity.  Indeed,  the  question  arises,  if 
all  these  wonderful  structures  came  into  existence  without  God, 
what  purpose  can  a  God  subserve  ?  If  it  be  granted  that  he  is 
not  active  in  these,  the  atheist  has  the  argument,  and  he  will 
use  it  with  most  decisive  effect  against  all  supernaturalism.  He 
will  not  care  for  the  admission  that  there  may  have  been  a  God 
as  the  first  originator  of  being.  As  soon  as  he  secures  the  point 
that  the  only  act  of  Deity  is  one  so  inconceivably  remote,  he 
has  destroyed  the  belief  in  God,  as  a  Being  having  any  useful 
connection  with  men,  and  this  is  just  the  tendency  of  this 
theory. 
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Since  then,  this  speculation  rests  upon  but  slight  grounds  of 
fact,  and  since  many  and  weighty  facts  oppose  it,  and  since,  in 
various  points,  it  is  unscientific  in  character,  and  since  its  main 
drift  is  atheistic,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  it  does  not 
deserve  the  place  men  have  thoughtlessly  given  it.  Imagina- 
tion, rather  than  observation  or  reason,  has  produced  it ;  and 
its  place  is  with  those  works  of  fiction  which  one  generation 
receives  and  the  next  forgets. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

COLENSO  ON  THE  DOCTRINES. 

A  Review  and  analytit  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  newly  translated,  aad 
explained  from  a  missionary  point  of  rlew.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenao,  DJ). 
Bishop  of  Natal.    Printed  at  Ekukangenl,  Natal,  1861.* 

This  book  numbers  about  three  hundred  pages,  octavo,  of 
which  twenty-four  are  taken  up  with  a  dedication  of  the  work 
to  the  English  "  Secretary  for  Native  affairs"  in  the  colony  of 
Natal,  and  with  an  "  introduction,"  in  which  the  Bishop  speaks  of 
the  class  of  persons  to  whom  Paul  wrote,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  his  Epistle  was  penned.  On  these  points,  the  Bishop 
concludes  that  the  apostle  was  residing  at  Corinth  at  the  time 
of  writing,  and  that  the  parties  addressed  were  merely  indi- 
vidual Jews  or  Roman  proselytes,  professing  faith  in  Christ, 
but  without  any  distinct  or  definite  church  organization,  having 
not  as  yet  separated  from  the  great  body  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen at  Rome,  and  as  yet,  also,  destitute  of  any  distinct 
knowledge  of  God's  grace  in  the  gospel.     The  rest  of  the  work 

*  This  "  review  and  analysis  "  is  rendered  specially  timely  and  significant  by  the  late 
decision  of  the  highest  English  ecclesiastical  court  sustaining  Bishop  Colenao  in  his 
office ;  and  by  the  late  discussions  on  the  Atonement  and  kindred  doctrines  in  thii 
Review  and  iu  other  publications. — Ed. 
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is  made  up  of  the  Bishop's  new  translation,  and  the  explanatory 
"  notes,"  with  which  this  translation  is  accompanied. 

The  Bishop  seems  to  have  had  the  impression  that  his  position 
as  a  missionary  among  the  natives  gave  him  great  facilities  for 
comprehending  and  unfolding  the  Epistle  which  he  takes  in 
hand.  But  wherein  this  position  was  to  him  of  any  special 
advantage,  does  not  appear. 

We  propose  to  state  some  of  the  doctrinal  views  of  the 
Bishop,  as  set  forth  in  the  work  before  us,  chiefly  in  his  own 
words. 

I.  Let  us  notice  some  of  the  Bishop's  learnings  and  teachings 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 

The  vicarious  and  propitiatory  character  of  Christ's  death  is 
ignored  or  denied  in  many  ways  and  places,  in  the  work  before 
us,  thus :  — 

In  his  "  Notes,"  on  Bom.  5.  6,  the  Bishop  says :  "  The  point 
of  these  words  is  not  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us,  but  rather  that  the  love  of  God  (in  sending  Him), 
like  that  of  a  parent  to  a  child,  was  called  forth  by  our  helpless- 
ness." Again,  in  commenting  on  "  for,*  or  on  behalf  of,  as 
he  renders  the  preposition  Mq9  he  says:  "Once  for  all 
let  it  be  stated  distinctly,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  which  supports  the  dogma  of  mod- 
ern theology,  that  our  Lord  died  for  our  sins,  in  the  sense  of 
dying  instead  of  us,  dying  in  our  place,  or  dying  so  as  to  bear 
the  punishment  or  the  penalty  of  our  sins." 

On  verse  9  he  says:  "The  apostle  brings  out  again  dis- 
tinctly the  two  parts  of  our  Lord's  work.  (1).  We  have 
« access/  are  brought  near,  reconciled,  at-oned,  justified,  pro- 
nounced righteous,  through  his  blood,  in  which  expression  is 
summed  up  his  whole  life  of  humiliation  on  earth,  from  the 
womb  to  the  grave.  %  (2).  We  shall  be  saved  through  his 
life,  his  ever  living  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us, 
from  that  wrath,  which  (1.  18,)  is  revealed  from  God  upon  all 
wilful  evil,  and  which  our  consciences  tell  us,  as  well  as  the 
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Bible,  is  deserved  by  each  fresh  act  of  sin  we  daily  commit. 
*  *  *  Frail  and  faulty  as  we  are',  we  shall  still  be  looked 
upon  and  dealt  with  as  children  in  Him  our  living  Head.  His 
perfect  obedience  is  that  which  God  looks  at,  and  in  him  is  he 
well  pleased,  and  with  us  in  him."  Again :  "  It  is  not  he 
(God)  who  needs  to  be  reconciled  to  us ;  for  he  loves  us  all 
along.  It  is  we,  poor,  sin-stricken  creatures,  who  need  to  be 
reconciled,  brought  back  to  him.  And,  in  order  to  this,  as 
the  first  step  to  this,  we  need  to  be  assured  of  his  love  to  us. 
And  he  has  given  the  most  convincing  proof  of  it,  in  that  he 
sent  his  own  dear  Son  to  take  part  with  us  altogether,  in  all 
except  our  sin,  —  in  our  weaknesses  and  trials  and  temptations, 
and  in  that  which  is  the  very  horror  of  our  souls,  —  which  noth- 
ing but  a  firm  trust  in  God's  Fatherly,  forgiving  mercy,  and 
reconciling  love,  can  make  us  face  without  terror  —  he  sent  him 
to  take  part  in  our  death.  *  *  *  And  now  that  he,  our 
head,  has  paid  that  debt,  we  are  free.  We  are  made  par- 
takers of  his  death,  are  reckoned  to  have  died,  to  have  paid 
this  death  to  sin,  because  he  died.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Paul." 

2.  According  to  Bishop  Colenso's  teaching,  the  great  design 
of  the  incarnation,  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  was  not  to 
bear  our  sins,  satisfy  the  claims  of  a  violated  law,  or  make  a 
manifestation  of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  so  open  a  way  of  par- 
don for  the  repenting,  believing  sinner,  but  to  give  us  proof  of 
his  own  brotherhood  and  sympathy  with  us,  as  also  proof  of  his 
Father's  gracious  affection  for  the  race,  and  so  relieve  men  of 
their  fears,  and  lead  them  to  trust  in  his  goodness ;  thus :  — 

In  his  Notes  on  3,  24,  25,  he  says :  "In  His  holy  obedienoe 
unto  death  was  that  expression  of  perfect  righteousness  exhibited 
in  the  life  of  a  Son  of  man,  which  the  Father  beheld  with  entire 
satisfaction,  and  accepting  him,  whom  he  himself  had  made  to 
be  our  one  Head  and  Elder  Brother  and  Representative,  he 
graciously  accepted  us  all  in  him."  Again :  "  Through  that 
precious  blood-shedding,  the  whole  race   has  been  redeemed 
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from  the  curse.  It  is  the  bond  of  union  between  God  and  man, 
the  sign  that  God  loves  us,  loves  the  whole  race,  and  will  deal 
with  them  henceforth,  even  in  his  severest  chastisements,  as 
righteous  creatures,  not  creatures  lying  under  a  curse,  but 
creatures  whom  he  has  reconciled  and  restored  to  himself 
through  the  Son  of  his  love.'r 

Again,  on  5,  2,  the  Bishop  says :  "  So  here,  by  the  whole 
work  of  our  Lord  upon  earth,  summed  up  in  his  death,  'we 
have  had  access,'  —  still *  by  faith,9  that  is  by  trusting  in  God's 
goodness,  not  in  any  deserts  of  our  own,  '  into  this  state  of 
grace,'  of  at-one-ment  or  reconciliation,  '  in  which  we  stand ; '  by 
this,  God  declared  to  us  that,  though  in  ourselves  '  weak,'  <  sin- 
ners,' *  enemies,'  he  yet  regards  us  as  His  children,  having  sent 
his  own  dear  Son  to  take  our  nature,  to  become  a  true  Brother 
of  our  race,  and,  as  such,  to  share  our  woes  to  the  uttermost, 
even  that  we  should  otherwise,  as  sinners,  have  reason  to  dread 
with  utter  horror  the  bitter  woe  of  death  ;  by  this  he  has  at-oned, 
reconciled,  brought  us  near  to  himself.  And  now,  being  thus 
brought  near,  we  are  kept  near.  We  have  peace  maintained 
with  God,  notwithstanding  our  daily  faults  and  falls,  by  the 
life  which  our  Brother-man,  our  Head  and  King,  now  lives  for 
us/  &c.,  &c. 

On  6  :  2,  he  says :  "  If  He  came  thus  to  be  made  like  unto 
his  brethren,  it  was  needful  that  he  should  die.  And  death, 
though  to  us  the  consequence  of  sin,  has  no  necessary  connec- 
tion with  sin  ;  there  is  nothing  impure  or  unholy  in  death,  that 
a  holy  being  should  be  defiled  by  it.  To  Him  death  was  what 
it  is  to  us  now,  the  necessary  painful  passage  for  a  human  being 
out  of  this  life  to  another,  without  any  shadow  of  the  curse  to 
darken  it."  *  *  "  He  paid  this  debt  [his  death  as  a  debt  to 
sin]  on  behalf  of  us  all,  though  he  paid  it  not  in  our  steady  that 
is,  he  paid  it  not  in  the  way  in  which  we,  unredeemed,  should 
have  had  to  pay  it*  He  did  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  curse ;  he 
did  not  suffer  the  accumulated  weight  of  woe  due,  as  a  punish- 
ment, to  the  sins  of  the  world.  Saint  Paul  says  not  a  word  of 
80 
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this."  *  *  "In  other  words,  our  Lord,  through  death  by 
dying  as  we  sinners  must  die,  declared  most  fully,  by  his 
Father's  gracious  will,  his  brotherhood  with  us.  And  so  by 
the  loving  wisdom  of  God,  the  cloud  of  guilty  fear  has  been 
removed,  which  must  otherwise  have  hung,  by  reason  of  the 
sin  in  our  nature,  between  our  souls  and  the  blessed  face  of 
our  most  holy  and  glorious  Creator.  The  curse  has  been 
utterly  taken  away;  and  all  we  of  the  human  race,  being 
recognized  as  one  with  our  head,  are  counted  to  be  righteous 
as  he  is  righteous,  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him. 
We  shall  die  indeed,  still,  but  we  shall  not  die  under  a  curse; 
we  shall  die  as  righteous  creatures,  creatures  freed  from  the 
curse,  however  they  may  need  to  be  chastened,"  &c.,  &c. 

3.  In  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  Bishop  Colenso,  judgment 
is  made  to  begin  in  this  life ;  all  idea  of  penal,  or  retributive 
suffering  is  ignored ;  punishment  is  made  to  take  the  form  of 
chastisement,  and  administered  with  a  corrective  or  remedial 
design ;  and  so  the  character  of  God  as  a  righteous,  moral 
governor,  is  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  that  of  a  loving,  compas- 
sionate Father ;  thus  — 

In  his  "Notes"  on  6 :  7,  he  says:  "Will  it  be  said  that 
after  death  still  comes  the  judgment?  Why,  yes;  and  before 
death,  too.  And  this  is  the  point  which  we  ought  to  bear  in 
mind,  not  to  prepare  for  death,  but  to  prepare  for  our  Lord's 
appearing,  for  his  coming  to  judge  us,  as  he  may  do  at  any 
moment,  as  he  actually  does,  from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to 
hour,  in  the  ordinary  work  of  life,  as  well  as  on  special  great 
occasions*  The  reason  why  we  are  so  prone  to  connect  this 
judgment  only  with  death,  is  this :  that  we  cannot  conceive  of 
its  actually  taking  place  in  this  blessed  world,  when,  on  every 
side  we  find  a  Father's  love.  And  yet  it  is  really  taking  place 
from  day  to  day,  even  here.  A  Father's  hand  is  blessing,  con- 
tinually, or  chastening  his  children.  But  we  feel  as  if  we  shall 
then  stand  before  him  all  alone,  stripped  of  the  countless  gifts 
of  His  goodness,  which  here  relieve  our  fears,  and  are  meant  to 
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do  so  under  the  gospel    of  His  grace,  but  which  are  so  often 

perverted  into  reasons  for  sinning  yet  more,  and  turned  into 

lasciviousness.     In  truth,  however,  the  *  judgment  after  death/ 

is  but  the  carrying  on  of  that  which  is  going  on  in  life,  —  the 

manifestation  of  that  which  is  now  taking  place,  it  may  be  in 

silence  and  secrecy,  —  the  revelation  of  that  Lord,  who  is,  even 

now,  daily  and  hourly,  taking  account  with  his  servants.     *     * 

And  those,  who  have  been  consciously  *  keeping  back  the  truth 

in  unrighteousness/  all  their  lives  long,  and  have  died,  hardened 

in  impenitence,  may  have  reason  to  dread  death,  because  it  will 

bring  them  face  to  face  with  Him  whose  voice  they  have  heard 

in  their  hearts,  whose  light  shone  upon  their  minds,  whose  love 

they  felt    on   every  side,  and   yet    they  chose   *  the    darkness 

rather  than  the  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil/     But  even 

to  such  as  these,  death  itself  has  no  curse  attached  to  it.     It  is 

but  the  gate  through  which  the  Lord  and  Master  calls  them  to 

him,  that  he  may  pass  the  righteous  sentence  of  his  love  upon 

them  —  that  is,  that  he  who  knows  exactly  what  they  are,  in 

consequence  of  what  they  have  done,  may  appoint   for  them 

that  lot,   that  degree   of  purifying  chastisement,  which    they 

need.     And  this,  indeed,  may  be  something  fearful  and  terrific, 

as  the  needful  rod  is  to  children." 

4.  Bishop  Colenso  seems  to  make  no  distinction  between 
justification  and  sanctification ;  but  holds  the  former  to  be  a 
progressive  work,  one  that  is  continually  going  on  through 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  that  consciously  in  the  soul  of  every  man. 
He  also  denies  that  God's  righteousness,  as  frequently  spoken 
of  by  Paul,  has  respect  to  his  great  plan  of  justifying  men, 
but  claims  that  it  signifies  righteousness  itself,  a  kind  of  virtue, 
grace,  or  gift,  imparted  of  God  to  all  men,  so  that  all  are  ap- 
proved of  him  as  his  dear  children,  accepted  as  righteous 
through  the  Beloved ;   thus  — 

In  his  "  Notes  "  on  1 :  17,  the  Bishop  says :  "  Let  this  be 
distinctly  noted,  that  throughout  this  epistle,  the  righteousness 
of  God,  or  God's  righteousness,  means  God's  gift  of  righteous- 
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ness,  *  *  *  not  God's  way  of  justifying  sinners,  of  making 
them  righteous,  of  giving  them  righteousness,  (which  is  by  giv- 
ing it  to  them  in  his  Son)  but  the  very  righteousness  itself, 
which  God  gives  to  men,  so  that  by  bis  free  grace  they  stand 
before  him,  accepted  and  beloved." 

In  his  «*  Notes"  on  3 :  23,  he  says:  "As  he  [Paul]  has 
just  said,  that  all  sin,  and  all  come  short  of  God's  glory ;  so 
now  he  must  mean  that  all  are  made  righteous,  justified,  freely 
by  the  grace  of  God.  *  *  *  A  gift  which  was  intended  for 
all  mankind,  and  was  actually,  in  fact,  bestowed  from  the  first 
upon  them,  though  as  yet  they  knew  it  not,  for  it  was  not  yet 
revealed  to  them.  But  now  it  is  revealed  that  this  gift  of  right- 
eousness is  meant  for  all,  that  all  are  being  made  righteous" 

On  3  :  30,  he  remarks  :  •*  It  should  be  observed,  that,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  when  the  apostle  says  that  God  ( justifies  * 
any,  or  (  makes  them  righteous/  he  means  that  he  justifies  them 
in  their  own  conscience,  he  brings  home  to  them  consciously  the 
right  of  righteousness." 

On  4  :  6,  he  says  :  "  In  other  words,  the  work  of  justifica- 
tion is  not  completed  once  for  all,  when  we  are  brought  near  to 
God  as  righteous  creatures,  redeemed  and  reconciled  in  the  Son 
of  his  love.  It  is  going  on  continually  through  the  life  of  our 
Lord." 

II.  As  might  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  cited 
from  the  Bishop's  "  Notes,"  his  views  in  respect  to  the  natural 
heart  seem  to  be  neither  very  definite  nor  correct  —  far  enough, 
indeed,  from  what  the  Scriptures  teach.  He  professes  to  hold 
that  man  has  a  sinful  nature,  and  yet  he  takes  every  opportu- 
nity to  exalt  him  as  being,  from  the  first,  disposed  to  that  which 
is  right  and  good,  taking  real  delight  in  the  character  of  God, 
endowed  in  fact  with  an  inner  light,  by  which  he  is  qualified  to 
sit  in  judgment  even  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  approve  or  con- 
demn, accept  or  reject,  as  this  inner  light  shall  direct ;  thus ; 

In  his  "  Notes"  on  1 :  18,  he  says :  "  But  all  men,  every- 
where,  have  had  all  along,  and  still  have,  a  belief  in  such  divine 
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forgiveness,  as  well  as  such  divine  wrath,  upon  wilful  sin ;  they 
have  a  feeling  that  it  must  exist,  it  must  somehow  be  provided 
for  them.  Nay,  coupled  with  the  very  sense  of  sin,  there  is  a 
dim  sense  of  a  righteousness  which  they  already  possess.  In 
the  very  midst  of  this  perverseness,  they  are  conscious  still  that 
they  are  not  dealt  with  as  accursed  creatures"  &c. 

On  3  :  23,  he  says :  "  And  even  in  heathen  men,  who  have 
never  heard  the  gospel,  and  cannot  'believe'  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  there  is  a  faith  in  the  living  word,  which  speaks  with- 
in them,  there  is  a  living  obedience  to  the  law  of  truth  and  love, 
which  they  find  written  upon  their  hearts  by  the  finger  of  God, 
which  is  akin  to  the  true  living  faith  of  a  Christian,  and 
to  which  is  granted  a  kindred  feeling,  a  measure  of  enjoyment, 
even  in  this  life,  of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  a  sense  of  gladness 
and  freedom  in  the  consciousness  of  at-one-ment  with  the  right 
and  the  true,  a  share  of  the  peace  of  God's  children,  *  which 
passes  all  understanding.' " 

On  5  :  20,  he  says :  "  Thus  then  the  (  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  for  all  mankind9  is  this  divine  announcement,  that  the  whole 
human  race  are  looked  upon  and  dealt  with  as  righteous  creatures 
in  Jesus  Christ,  their  Head.  The  curse  of  the  sinful  nature  has 
been  taken  away  altogether  —  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
first,  though  the  fact  is  only  now  fully  declared  —  a  gospel  —  in 
God's  fatherly  love." 

HI.  From  what  we  have  already  seen  of  Bishop  Colenso's 
views  in  respect  to  the  character  and  government  of  God,  the 
design  of  Christ's  incarnation  and  death,  as  also  in  respect  to 
the  character  of  man,  it  is  not  strange  to  find  him  apparently 
at  sea  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  future  world.  And  yet  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  man  beyond  the  grave  are  points  on 
which  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  deepest,  to  have  labored  the 
hardest,  in  that  for  which  he  would  seem  to  have  written  his 
book.  The  sum  of  what  he  has  to  say  on  this  whole  subject  is, 
that  the  great  design  of  all  future  punishment  or  suffering  is  to 
reform  and  purge  the  sinner  from  all  evil,  and  so  prepare  him 
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for  the  joys  of  heaven ;  that  many  true  Christians  may  have  to 
go  through  some  cleansing  process  after  death  to  purify  their  souls 
from  sin  and  fit  them  for  heaven ;  and  then  besides,  perhaps, 
none  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world  are  sure  to  re- 
main there  continuously  forever,  that  any  of  them  may  be  liable 
to  prove  unfaithful  and  fall  away,  as  our  first  parents  did  in 
Paradise,  and  as  did  the  angels  of  light  that  kept  not  their 
first  estate. 

1.  According  to  the  leaning  and  teaching  of  Bishop  Colen- 
so,  we  must  regard  future  punishment  as  remedial  in  character, 
limited  in  duration,  and  designed  to  fit  the  subjects  of  it  for  the 
joys  of  the  heavenly  world.  Remarks  bearing  upon  this  may 
be  found  in  every  part  of  his  work ;  and  the  subject  is  taken  up 
and  discussed  in  a  formal  manner,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
21st  verse  of  the  8th  chapter,  on  which  his  **  Notes"  are  made 
to  extend  through  no  less  than  two  dozen  pages.  And,  then, 
in  an  appendix  of  three  or  four  pages,  the  same  subject  is  taken 
up  and  discussed  again. 

In  his  "  Notes  "  on  8  :  21,  he  says  :  «*  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  truth  which  these  words  appear  so  clearly  to  imply,  that  there 
is  hope,  in  the  councils  of  infinite  wisdom  and  love,  for  a//,  for  all 
*  the  creature '  for  the  whole  human  race,  that  fell  in  Adam,  and 
has  been  graciously  redeemed  in  Christ." 

In  another  place  (page  177),  he  says  :  "  I  now  declare  that 
I  can  no  longer  maintain  or  give  utterance  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
endlessness  of  future  punishment !  *  *  *  I  see  that  the  word 
"eternal"  does  not  mean  endless!  And  for  such  reasons  as 
the  following  I  entertain  the  €  hidden  hope  '  that  there  are  reme- 
dial processes  when  this  life  is  ended,  of  which  at  present  we 
know  nothing,  but  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  will 
administer,  as  he  in  his  wisdom  shall  see  good." 

His  principal  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  as  he  claims  :  *•  That, 
in  the  secret  heart  of  Christians  generally,  there  is  a  common 
feeling  that  such  is  the  case.  At  this  moment,  the  great  mass  o* 
Christendom   believe  in  some  remedial  process   after   death." 
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Here  the  Bishop  refers  to  the  Abyssinian  church  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  concludes  :  "  Those  Protestants,  then,  who  cling 
to  this  dogma,  are,  at  all  events,  peculiar  in  their  views,  and 
are  in  a  small  minority,  compared  with  the  mass  of  Christen- 
dom." Again,  he  says  he  finds  the  scripture  teaching  that 
the  servant  which  knew  his  Lord's  will  and  did  it  not  shall 
be  beaten  with  many  stripes,  but  he  that  knew  not  shall  be 
beaten  with  few  stripes ;  which  tells  us  plainly  that  there  will 
be  gradations  of  punishment ;  upon  which  he  asks,  "  Can  there 
be  any  possible  gradation  of  endless,  infinite,  irremediable  woe  ?  " 

2.  In  discussing  this  same  point,  the  limited  and  remedial 
character  of  future  punishment,  Bishop  Colenso  intimates  that 
many  true  Christians  may  have  to  suffer  awhile  in  hell  before 
they  can  be  prepared  for  heaven  ;  thus  :  "  Are  there  not  many 
Christians  to  be  met  with  daily  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life,  persons  whom,  in  the  main,  we  must  believe  to  be  sincere 
in  their  profession,  yet  whose  weak  and  imperfect  characters 
often  betray  them  into  faults  which  are  unworthy  of  the  name 
they  bear?  Do  not  these  seem  to  need  some  cleansing  process 
after  death  to  purify  their  souls  from  sin,  —  not  the  sin  of  their 
nature  only,  but  sin  too  often  allowed  and  indulged  in  the  life? 
Are  we  not,  most  of  us,  all  of  us,  conscious  to  ourselves,  of  our 
own  individual  need  of  some  such  gracious  operation,  to  purge 
out  from  us  the  remainder  of  corruption,  and  fit  us  for  the  more 
immediate  presence  of  our  God  ?  " 

3.  In  pursuing  his  argument,  the  Bishop  also  throws  out 
the  idea  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  world  may 
eventually  become  indifferent,  or  unfaithful,  and  so  fall  away  as 
did  Adam  and  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first  estate,  to  be 
cast  out  and  punished,  perchance  awhile  in  hell,  and  then 
restored  again  to  heaven ;  thus :  "  May  there  be  decrease  also 
of  joy  in  heaven  ?  We  cannot  tell.  Perchance  there  may  be. 
Our  first  parents,  we  are  told,  were  created  innocent,  and 
placed  in  Paradise ;  and  yet  they  fell.  We  are  told,  also,  that 
angels  of  light,  who  once  stood  near  the  throne,  have  '  left  their 
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first  estate.'  And  it  may  be  that  the  permanence  of  our  joy 
hereafter  may  not  consist  in  any  fancied  security,  as  if  evil 
could  not  tempt  us,  or  reach  us  in  any  form,  but  in  our  being 
made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour,  with  bodies,  as 
well  as  spirits,  redeemed  from  sin,  and  able,  therefore,  in  that 
strength  and  life,  which  flows  to  us  from  communion  with  our 
Head,  to  do  as  he  did,  at  all  times  when  tempted,  and  tread 
our  enemy  under  our  feet." 

In  his  "Notes"  on  11,  23,  he  says:  "The  analogy  of  the 
tree,  which  the  apostle  has  used,  must  not  be  carried  too  far 
beyond  the  use  for  which  he  himself  employs  it.  In  ordinary 
pruning,  branches  '  cut  out,'  and  left  to  perish,  are  regarded  as 
useless,  as  so  much  fuel  for  the  fire.  But  here  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  those  very  same  branches  being  (  grafted  in  again,'  if  they 
abide  not  in  unbelief;  for  (  God  is  able  to  graft  them  in  again, ' 
however  dry  and  withered  they  may  have  become,  or  even  if 
they  have  been,  perchance,  already  burnt  in  the  fire.  In  other 
words,  God  will  still  regard  them  as  his  children,  even  in  his 
severest  chastisements.  In  cutting  them  off,  he  will  not  cast 
them  away.  They  are  still  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes;' 
4  for  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance.' " 

Other  primary,  all-important  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are 
assailed,  if  not  openly  and  distinctly,  yet  cautiously,  quietly, 
really,  in  the  so-called  explanatory  "  Notes  "of  the  work  before 
us.  And  this  is  one  of  the  most  mischievous  features  of  the  work, 
that  the  Bishop  usually  begins  his  undermining,  subverting  pro- 
cess by  simply  starting  a  doubt  about  some  generally  admitted 
doctrine  or  principle  of  the  gospel,  or  puts  forth  some  modifica- 
tion as  more  likely  to  be  true,  or,  perhaps,  suggests  some  other 
opinion  as  possibly  correct.  Next,  you  find  him  contenting 
himself,  or  assuming  that  his  reader  is  content,  with  what  he 
had  presented  at  first  as  no  more  than  probable,  or  at  least 
possible,  just  as  though  he  had  proved  it,  or  found  it  to  be  a 
certain,  established  truth. 

Another  feature  of  his  work,  closely  related  to  this,  is  the 
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disposition,  everywhere  manifest  in  him,  to  let  down  the  high 
claims  and  character  of  God  to  a  level  with  the  opinions  of 
men,  as  though  God  were  altogether  such  an  one  as  ourselves. 
His  notions  of  right  and  wrong  seem  not  always  clear  and  fixed. 
Nor  can  the  careful  reader  fail  to  see  that  he  sometimes  makes 
the  conscience  a  very  limber,  accommodating  thing.  Thus,  in 
trying  to  excuse  or  relieve  those  who  feel  that  they  are  shut  up 
into  a  confession  that  they  believe  in  the  ordinary  doctrine  of 
endless  punishments,  because  they  read  the  Athanasian  creed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  church  service,  he  says :  "  Laymen 
are  not  bound  at  all  by  the  dogmas  laid  down  in  this  creed,  not 
even  when  they  take  their  part  in  singing  or  saying  it.  They 
do  not  here  say,  as  they  do  in  repeating  the  other  two  creeds, 
or  as  they  do  in  repeating  the  apostles'  creed  in  the  Baptism, 
answering  by  themselves  or  their  god-parents,  each  one  per- 
sonally for  himself:  'I  believe  in  all  the  statements  of  this 
creed.'  They  do  but  repeat,  at  the  direction  of  the  church,  an 
ancient  form  of  words,  which  goes,  indeed,  by  the  name  of 
Athanasiu8,"  &c.  When,  in  reading  the  alternate  verses  of  a 
Psalm,  a  layman  comes  upon  the  words,  in  which  David,  or 
any  other  fellow-man,  under  the  old  dispensation,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  spirit  of  the  New,  curses,  instead  of  (  blessing,' 
'  those  who  curse  him,'  and  imprecates  evil,  instead  of  '  praying 
for  many,'  with  words  of  those  who  despitefully  use  him  and 
persecute  him,  —  as  when  he  cries,  *  Let  Satan  stand  at  his 
right  hand,'  &c.,  &c.,  *  *  *  and  he  repeats  these  words, 
as  appointed  by  the  church  in  the  daily  service,  he  does  not 
consider  that  he  himself  is  committed  to  such  language ;  he 
merely  acts  as  an  obedient  son  of  the  church  to  which  he 
belongs.  *  *  He  feels  no  scruple  of  conscience,  preventing 
him  from  joining  in  the  service  here,  because  he  holds  himself 
at  liberty  to  go  along  with  the  words  he  utters,  just  as  far  as 
his  sense  of  truth,  and  righteousness,  and  love  allows,  and  no 
further.  Just  so  may  every  layman  do  in  regard  to  the  Atha- 
nasian creed."  Then  the  Bishop's  method  of  relieving  "  a 
clergyman  "  is  hardly  more  satisfactory,  the  sum  of  which  is  an 
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expression  of  his  regret  that  such  " damnatory  clauses"  should 
ever  have  found  their  way  into  this  creed. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Bishop  is  con- 
tinually seeking  to  let  down  the  high  claims  of  the  gospel,  and 
prepare  the  mind  for  the  more  easy,  liberal,  or  palatable  views 
of  truth,  the  following  will  suffice  as  a  few  examples.  Com- 
menting upon  the  passage  which  Paul  quotes  from  the  Psalms, 
"  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one,"  in  the  third  chapter, 
the  Bishop  says :  "  Though  the  words  before  us  give  such  a 
gloomy  account  of  the  state  of  things  in  Israel,  we  must  not 
suppose  it  to  have  been  really  so  very  bad  as  the  Psalmist 
imagined,  and  his  language  implies."  Again,  in  his  "  Notes" 
on  the  passage:  "If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ," 
&c.  (8.  9),  he  says,  "The  words  are  not  intended  to  imply 
that  some  men  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  some  not  (whether 
this  be  so  or  not) ,  any  more  than  the  words  addressed  to  Nico- 
dcmus,  '  Unless  a  man  be  born  again,'  &c.,  implied  that  some 
men  were  thus  born  again,  and  others  not,  or  that  he  needed 
at  some  future  time  to  be  born  again,  and  was  not  so  born 
already."  On  8,  14,  he  remarks:  "St.  Paul  does  not  say, 
'  All  who  are  being  led  by  God's  Spirit,  they,  and  none  others, 
are  the  sons  of  God.'  " 

In  his  "Notes"  on  14,  21,  he  says:  "  There  must  be,  of 
course,  a  limit  to  this.  It  would  do  our  brother  no  good 
merely  to  give  way  to  some  idle  fancy  or  ignorant  prejudice  of 
his.  And  there  are  cases,  (as,  for  instance,  with  reference  to 
the  observance  of  the  Sunday  or  Tee-to-talism,)  in  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  his  good,  that  we  refuse  to  comply 
with  his  morbid  scruples  and  mistaken  frailties,  and  eat  flesh 
and  drink  wine,  in  order  to  express  our  plain  dissent  from 
them."  On  the  twenty-third  verse  (v.  23)  of  the  same  chap- 
ter, he  says:  "There  are  many  occasions  in  which  our  first 
thoughts,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  our  instinctive  percep- 
tions are  true  and  right,  —  in  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  he  who  deliberates  is  lost.  The  very  act  of  turning  to  a 
book,  or  referring  to  another,  enfeebles  our  power  of  action." 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

HOUSEHOLD  CONSECRATION. 

The  foundation  of  the  church  was  laid  in  the  covenant  with 
Abraham.  This  is  not  the  covenant  named  in  Galatians  and 
Hebrews  as  a  defective  one — symbolized  by  a  perishable  taber- 
nacle,—  nor  was  this  pre-christian  covenant  abrogated  when 
the  Jewish  covenant  ceased.  It  was  common  law  to  both  dispen- 
sations. Faith  was  the  bond  of  its  strength,  while  the  other 
dealt  with  types,  and  works,  and  shadows. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  this  first  covenant  was  that  it  em- 
braced children.  It  included  these  with  the  parents  in  their 
religious  relation.  Take  this  one  feature  of  the  early  covenant 
away  and  you  destroy  it.  You  disturb  a  vital  Christian  relation- 
ship ;  you  break  the  bond  of  the  generations,  as  established  by 
God. 

This  principle  relating  to  parents  and  children,  is  recognized 
in  civil  and  legal  relations.  It  goes  into  bonds,  and  deeds,  and 
conveyances.  It  enters  into  the  frame- work  of  civil  govern- 
ment. It  helps  to  constitute  the  oneness  and  beauty  of  Chris- 
tian society.  We  should  expect  that  a  principle  that  enters  into 
these  lesser  relations  of  life,  and  is  indispensable  to  those  rela- 
tions, would  be  adopted  in  the  higher  and  more  permanent  ones. 
It  touches  the  finest  chord  of  the  human  sensibilities,  the 
strongest  bond  of  spiritual  relationship.  Our  consecration  to 
God  includes  all  that  pertains  to  us,  all  that  is  one  with  us. 

But  a  covenant  must  needs  have  a  seal.  Vows  involving 
spiritual  transactions  and  relationships,  have  need  to  be  ratified 
by  some  visible  act.  The  question  arises  —  has  this  covenant, 
that  takes  children  into  moral  relation  and  oneness  with  their 
parents,  any  visible  seal  now?  It  exists  now  —  it  is  an  ever- 
lasting covenant,  —  has  it  any  visible  expression  now  ?  Is  it 
perpetuated  by  any  memorial  rite  ?  I  take  the  affirmative  un- 
hesitatingly. 
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A  discrimination  is  to  be  made  between  the  original  covenant 
and  its  seal  of  circumcision.  If  there  had  been  no  seal,  the 
covenant  would  have  been  real  and  valid,  though  its  force  would 
have  been  affected  on  this  account.  A  visible  sanction  in  the 
form  of  a  seal,  emphasizes  the  principle,  ratifies  the  vow,  giving 
it  force  and  definiteness,  and  perpetuity. 

But  what  is  the  seal  of  this  covenant  now?  Is  it  the  one 
used  anciently,  or  some  other,  that  should  befit  a  dispensation 
of  greater  simplicity  and  wider  application  ?  In  ancient  time 
the  order  of  things  was  typical,  and  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
then  had  need  to  set  forth  the  blood  of  sacrifice.  And  we 
should  expect  that  the  seal  of  the  covenant  now,  dropping  its 
ritual  appendages,  would  show  forth  the  great  gospel  fact  of  the 
Sjririt's  work.  This  the  water  does  very  significantly  and  beau- 
tifully. The  blood  spake  of  Christ ;  the  water  speaks  of  the 
Spirit,  and  both,  of  moral  cleansing,  in  the  putting  away  of  the 
sins  of  the  fijesh. 

Infant  baptism,  therefore,  roots  itself  in  the  original  covenant 
of  faith,  including  children  with  the  parents  in  its  pale.  It  is  the 
flowering  out  of  that  covenant  in  the  new  dispensation.  Of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  said  Jesus,  and  rebuked  those  who  for- 
bade little  children  to  be  brought  to  him.  This  rite  is  not  a 
growth  of  Judaism.  Judaism  inherited  it,  and  handed  it  over  to 
Christianity,  but  did  not  originate  it.  Both  dispensations,  in- 
deed, rest  on  this  antecedent  covenant,  from  which  the  Jewish 
branches,  for  unbelief,  were  broken  off.  This  covenant  was  the 
fountain,  circumcision  the  narrow,  baptism  the  broader  stream. 
Faith  is  its  spiritual  form,  water  sprinkled  its  visible  form.  And 
shall  not  the  water  that  sets  forth  its  design  under  the  gospel  so 
well,  be  applied  to  the  children  of  believers  now,  as  was  the 
seal  in  its  other  form  of  old  ?     Who  can  doubt  it  ? 

The  nature  of  this  ordinance  excludes  the  idea  of  innovation, 
or  of  its  introduction  since  the  Christian  age.  It  is  of  such  a 
kind  that  it  could  not  be  originated  from  nothing.  It  has  a  visi- 
ble form,  and  the  innovator  would  have  nothing  in  history  or 
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custom  to  support  his  claim.  And  he  would  have  to  account  for 
the  lost  links  in  the  chain  of  the  covenant  since  Christ.  He 
would  have  to  go  against  history  and  custom,  precedent  and 
prejudice.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  this  rite  was  foisted  upon 
the  church  long  after  the  Christian  age,  and  under  all  these 
disadvantages  !  But  an  innovator  would  be  asked  for  the  autho- 
rity for  this  rite.  He  could  not  quote  example  or  the  custom  of 
the  church,  for  these,  on  the  supposition  that  the  rite  was  an 
innovation,  are  against  him.  But  waiving  this  difficulty  or  ab- 
surdity, admit  that  this  rite  was  instituted  ages  after  the  Chris- 
tian era,  we  would  then  expect  to  find  the  record  of  controversies 
that  would  rise  in  consequence  of  the  innovation.  Now,  we  can 
trace  the  record  of  a  score  of  schisms  that  rent  the  early  church, 
and  6(  controversies  concerning  them  that  shook  Christendom ; 
but  we  do  not  find  a  word  about  discussions  and  dissensions  that 
rose  from  the  introduction  of  infant  baptism  into  the  Church. 
The  Christian  Fathers  spake  of  it  as  existing  in  their  day,  but 
never  of  its  commencement !  They  talk  about  the  mode  and 
time  of  its  observance,  but  never  breathe  a  doubt  as  to  its  au- 
thenticity as  a  Christian  rite.  But  how  could  this  be,  if  it  was 
an  innovation  ? 

Now  the  apostles  taught  and  practised  just  as  we  should 
suppose  they  would  have  done  if  infant  baptism  was  a  con- 
tinuance of  infant  circumcision.     And  how  was  this  ?     Jewish 
children  had  always  received  the  seal  of  the  covenant.     No 
rite  was  dearer  to  them   than   this.      The  privilege  preceded 
Judaism.      Moses  did  not   originate   the   rite.      He  found  it 
already  in  use,  and   adopted  it.      Surely,   nothing  could  be 
stronger  than  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  in  favor  of  this  thing. 
It  would  have  taken  a  special  command  of  God  to  break  their 
hold  on  this  privilege.     A  mere  inference  would  not  have  done 
it ;  —  silence  certainly  would  not  have  sufficed.     For  when  it 
was  seen  that  baptism,  rather  than  circumcision,  was  to  be  the 
initiatory  rite  in  the  Christian  church,  or  seal  of  the  covenant  in 
the  new  dispensation,  Jewish  believers  would  expect  the  rite  to 
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be  given  to  their  children,  as  of  old.  So  we  would  not  expect 
that  the  apostles  would  enjoin  this  custom ;  there  was  no  need 
of  this.  It  was  already  in  use.  And  the  force  of  feeling  in 
its  favor  was  strong  enough  to  carry  it  into  the  new  dispen- 
sation by  its  own  momentum. 

We  would,  therefore,  naturally  expect  to  see  the  apostles  bap- 
tizing  whole  households,  as  they  did  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
hear  them  speak  of  the  covenant  as  belonging  to  believers  and 
their  children,  as  did  Peter ;  and  of  the  descent  of  the  blessing 
of  Abraham  upon  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
the  minister  of  circumcision,  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  to  the 
fathers ;  and  of  the  influence  of  the  faith  of  but  one  of  the 
parents  in  this  covenant,  as  did  Saint  Paul  I 

But  what  constituted  the  richest  privilege  of  that  covenant, 
upon  the  line  of  which  such  blessings  have  come  down  to  us? 
Answer  —  it  was  the  provision  that  included  children  with 
parents  in  spiritual  relations  and  privileges.  And  how  could 
the  Gentile  church  be  said  to  inherit  the  blessings  of  that  cove- 
nant, if  its  most  valuable  privilege  or  legacy  is  left  out,  or  lost 
from  it? 

This  rite  is  in  harmony  with  the  purest  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings of  man.  He  craves  to  have  his  offspring  connected  with 
himself  in  all  that  is  excellent  and  permanent.  There  are  some, 
indeed,  who  put  this  rite  on  the  ground  of  Christian  privilege 
only,  and  deny  that  it  has  the  force  of  Christian  obligation. 
But  God  has  not  left  things  thus.  That  which  is  a  privilege,  is 
on  that  very  account  a  duty.  We  cannot  be  allowed  to  neglect 
what  is  properly  a  blessing  to  us  and  to  others.  We  have  no 
right  to  omit,  and  therefore  lose,  a  moral  good. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

1 .  —  Mexico  and  the  United  Stales;  their  Mutual  Relations  and  Com- 
mon Interests.  By  Gorham  D.  Abbot,  LL.D.  With  portraits 
on  steel,  of  Juarez  and  Romero,  and  colored  maps.  New 
York :  Putnam  &  Son. 

Baron  Humboldt,  in  1811,  published  his  great  work  in  two 
volumes,  on  Mexico  —  the  "Kingdom  of  New  Spain,"  contain- 
ing his  "  Researches  relative  to  the  Geography,  Extent,  Physical 
Features,  Divisions,  Population,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and 
commercial  industry  of  Mexico,  together  with  the  canals  projected 
between  the  South  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  crown  revenues, 
the  quality  of  the  precious  metals,  which  have  flowed  from 
Mexico  into  Europe  and  Asia,  since  the  discovery  of  the 
new  continent."  It  was  dedicated  to  "  His  Catholic  Majesty, 
Charles  IV,  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,"  in  the  following 
terms :  — 

"  Sire.  Having  enjoyed  in  the  distant  regions  subject  to  your 
sceptre,  the  protection  and  kind  offices  of  your  Majesty  during  a 
long  succession  of  years,  I  fulfil  only  a  sacred  duty,  in  laying 
at  the  foot  of  your  throne,  the  homage  of  my  profound  and 
respectful  gratitude. 

"It  is  through  the  confidence  which  your  Majesty's  favors 
have  inspired  in  me,  that  I  venture  to  place  your  august  name  at 
the  head  of  this  work.  It  contains  the  description  of  a  vast 
kingdom,  the  prosperity  of  which  is  dear  to  your  heart." 

The  whole  work  was  conceived  and  executed  in  the  interest  of 
the  Spanish  Government ;  and  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether 
even  Baron  Humboldt  was  entirely  unaffected  by  those  influences, 
which  at  that  period  kings  and  courts  were  able  to  exercise  over 
historians  and  annalists. 

The  same  year,  an  English  translation  of  the  work,  in  four 
volumes,  appeared,  in  which  the  English  translator  says  :  "  The 
work  was  submitted  to  a  very  severe  trial.  The  sketch  of  it 
was  freely  communicated  to   the  natives  of  New  Spain,  and 
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underwent  the  examination  of  the  Spanish  Government.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  informa- 
tion which  such  a  measure  has  a  tendency  to  procure,  might  not 
be  counterbalanced  by  seemingly  unavoidable  disadvantages." 

The  work  of  Baron  Humboldt,  nevertheless,  has  been,  for 
half  a  century,  the  accepted  standard  authority,  in  regard  to 
Mexico,  at  that  date,  although  his  views,  in  some  respects,  as 
really  unbiassed  and  impartial,  have  not  passed  unquestioned. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Abbot  purports  to  have  "  originated  in  an 
examination  of  some  years  continuance,  into  the  geographical 
relation  of  our  own,  —  the  middle  continent,  to  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Asia;  and  the  prospective  influence  and  effect  of 
the  institutions,  political,  civil  and  religious  of  our  country, 
upon  the  progress  of  civilization  and  Christianity  in  the  Old 
World.' ' 

It  assumes  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  progress  of 
events  in  Mexico,  from  the  discovery  and  conquest,  down  to  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Republic; 
together  with  a  condensed  view  of  the  principles  and  acts  of 
the  different  parts,  and  of  the  real  living  issues,  involved  in  the 
wars  of  Independence,  and  of  the  Intervention  ;  indicating  the 
true  international  policy,  which  the  mutual  interests  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  require. 

The  work  embodies  the  great  essential  facts  in  Mexican 
history,  prior  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  horrors  of  that  cruel, 
inhuman  invasion,  the  atrocious  usurpations  and  oppressions  of 
Spanish  dominion,  and  the  successive  wars,  dynasties  and  fac- 
tions, down  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  region  of  our  continent,  of  rich  extent, 
of  rich  intrinsic  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  to  the  future  interests  of  the  three  great  com- 
mercial continents,  should  be  so  little  known  to  the  people  of 
the  United   States. 

There  is  probably  no  other  portion  of  our  continental  territory 
about  which  even  the  most  intelligent  of  the  community  have 
such  confused  and  ill-defined  ideas.  The  history  of  the  ancient 
civilization,  of  the  conquest,  of  the  government  of  the  Spanish 
vice-roys,  and   of  the  revolutions  and  political   vicissitudes  of 
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Mexico,  the  present  century  are  upon  the  shelves  of  our 
libraries.  But  the  details  of  the  geography,  population, 
resources,  agricultural,  mineral  and  manufacturing,  have  been 
the  study  of  the  cabinets  and  courts  of  Europe. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Abbot  brings  within  a  small  compass,  the 
great  outline  of  facts,  geographical,  historical,  political,  eccle- 
siastical, that  are  essential  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  Mexican  Question. 

The  views  of  the  volume  are  well  authenticated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  friends  and  foes.  American,  English,  French  and 
Spanish  historians  and  authorities  corroborate  the  statements 
which  go  to  show  the  real  character  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
principles  and  aims  of  the  actors. 

It  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  that  the  "  root  and  offspring ,T  of 
this  dark  and  bloody  tragedy  of  forty  years,  has  been  the  over- 
shadowing hierarchy,  which  possessed  or  controlled,  nearly  or 
quite,  one  half  of  the  real  property  of  the  country,  exercised  the 
absolute  government  of  all  political,  ecclesiastical  and  military 
affairs,  and  were  bound,  by  all  their  antecedent  historical 
associations,  and  by  all  their  personal  ambitions  and  aspira- 
tions, to  extinguish  every  spark  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  entrench  themselves  in  the  most  absolute  and  inexorable 
despotism. 

"  Mexico  and  the  United  States,"  exhibits  in  clear  and  unmis- 
takable light,  the  conflicting  elements,  and  the  real  animus  of 
this  tremendous  struggle. 

The  grand  imperial  domain  of  Mexico,  larger  by  far  than  all 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain  and  Austria  combined,  with  all  its 
incomparable  advantages  in  its  geographical  and  climatic  posi- 
tion and  relations,  the  wonderful  richness  and  fertility  of  its  table 
lands,  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
productions  of  its  soil,  and  the  almost  incredible  wealth  of  the 
mineral  productions  of  its  hills  and  mountains,  roused  the 
cupidity,  and  swayed  the  tyranny  of  that  relentless  European 
despotism  that  sewed  and  ruled  it. 

Dr.  Abbot's  work  shows  clearly  the  origin  and  source  of  the 
gigantic  wrong  which  swept  away  the  ancient  civilization  of  the 
new  world,  and  transplanted  in  America,  the  mediaeval,  organized, 
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compacted,  overshadowing  system  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
Home,  Spain  and  Austria,  the  historic  theatres  of  that  power, 
and  the  signal  exponents  of  its  spirit,  have  figured  most  con- 
spicuously in  those  4ark  deeds  which  have  made  Mexico 
"  almost  a  Golgotha  among  tho  nations." 

The  aspect  of  the  Mexican  Question  which  most  vitally  con- 
cerns the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  its  relations  to  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  our  government  and  institutions.  If 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  if  the  clear  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  if  freedom  of  opinion,  of  speech,  of  conscience,  of  wor- 
ship, and  of  the  press ;  if  education  for  all,  with  a  free  and  open 
Bible,  as  God's  universal  text-book  for  mankind,  are  the  dearly-* 
bought  birth-right  and  inheritance  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  no  true  American  can  be  indifferent  to  the  organized  and 
systematized  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  our  institutions,  and  of 
theso  inalienable  rights  and  franchises  of  the  free,  to  establish 
antagonistic  principles  and  systems  upon  our  shores. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  timely  contribution  in  the  con- 
sideration and  solution  of  those  great  questions  and  problems, 
national  and  international,  civil,  political,  commercial,  moral 
and  religious,  which  are  to-day  challenging  the  attention  of 
statesmen,  philanthropists,  and  Christians  all  over  the  world. 

2. — The  Temperance  Bible  Commentary;  giving  at  one  view, 
version,  criticism  and  exposition  in  regard  to  all  passages 
of  Holy  Writ  bearing  on  wine  and  "  strong  drink,"  or  illus- 
trating the  principles  of  the  Temperance  Reformation.  By 
Frederic  Richard  Lees  and  Dawson  Burns.  London:  S.  W. 
Partridge,  9  Paternoster  Row,  1868.  New  York  :  for  sale  by 
The  National  Temperance  Society  ;  J.  N.  Stearns,  Agent,  172 
William  Street ;  pp.  456 ;  •  3. 

The  aspect  of  the  present  times  shows  that  no  more  timely  and 
important  book  could  be  brought  before  the  country  than  this 
calm,  elaborate,  and  scholarly  production.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  Bible  teachings  on  this  whole  great  Temperance  sub- 
ject must  be  thoroughly  discussed.  It  is  so  natural  for  men  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  in  the  light  and  according  to  the  ideas 
and  customs  of  the  times  in  which  they  live,  rather  than  in  th+ 
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light  and  according  to  the  ideas  and  customs  which  prevailed 
when  the  Bible  was  written,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  mis- 
taking the  deeper  spirit  and  truer  instructions  of  Revelation  on 
any  of  the  great  practical  questions  which  so  generally  affect  the 
selfish  interests  of  men.  The  following  passage  from  the  "  Pref- 
ace "  of  this  book  is  exactly  in  point :  — 

In  Physical  Science,  the  fixity  and  recent  creation  of  the 
earth  ;  in  Political  Philosophy,  the  right  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment and  Negro  slavery  ;  in  Social  Economy,  the  excellence  of 
Polygamy ;  in  Ecclesiastical  ethics,  the  duty  of  persecuting 
heretics,  and  the  obligation  of  unlimited  submission  to  the 
clergy;  these,  and  other  baneful  dogmas,  have  been  zealously 
propounded,  not  as  speculative  theories,  but  as  the  practical 
teachings  of  the  Divine  Word.  That  such  conclusions  are  now 
commonly  discarded,  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  the  Record, 
but  to  a  marked  improvement  in  the  manner  of  reading  it ;  and 
to  a  perception  that  there  can  be  no  real  contradiction  between 
one  portion  of  Holy  Scripture  and  another,  or  between  the  Reve- 
lation of  God  in  Nature  and  in  His  Written  Will.  Not  less 
obviously  true  is  it,  that  social  customs  and  personal  habits  of 
diet  and  indulgence,  continued  from  childhood  upwards,  may 
induce  a  state  of  mind  inconsistent  with  the  unbiased  inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Writ. 

A  ••  Preliminary  Dissertation/'  of  near  forty  pages,  precedes 
the  Commentary,  and  is  of  great  value,  specially  in  showing  how 
carefully  the  Scriptures,  in  the  original  languages,  distinguish 
between  the  non-intoxicating  drinks  which  they  approve,  and 
the  intoxicants  against  which  they  warn  with  fearful  emphasis. 
Here  are  three  specimens : 

The  first  proposition  to  be  established  is  one  of  a  purely  philo- 
logical and  matter-of-/ocl  character,  namely.  — That  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  nature  and  usage  of  the  words  for  Wine,  etc,  in  the 
Bible,  which  at  all  teaches  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink  is  in 
harmony  with  the  Divine  will.  This  proposition  will  be  proved 
just  as  conclusively  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  of 
simple  history,  as  on  the  conception  of  its  containing  a  Divine 
revelation.  The  following  are  the  thirteen  words  of  the  Original 
Scriptures  which,  unfortunately  for  the  English  reader,  have  all 
been  commingled  and  confused  under  the  translation  of  the  single 
term  Wine,  either  with  or  without  an  adjective  of  qualification, 
such  as  "  new,"  "  sweet,"  "mixed,"  or  "strong,"  —  namely: 
Hebrew,  Yayin,  Khamar,  Shakar,  Mesek,  Ahsis,  Soveh,  Tirosh, 
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Ashishah,  Shemarin ;  in  Greek,  Oinos,  Gleukos,  Oxos,  and  Akra- 
ton.  There  are,  besides,  closely  associated  with  these  words, 
two  others,  —  the  Hebrew  adjective  Khemer  (foaming),  and 
Khometz,  translated  "  vinegar."  When  persons  attempt  to 
argue,  from  the  Authorized  Version,  the  merits  of  the  wine 
question,  no  wonder  they  fall  into  inextricable  difficulties  and 
pernicious  delusions.  Mr.  De  Quincey's  observation,  in  his 
article  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Herodotus/'  is  exceedingly 
apposite :  —  "  How  often  do  we  hear  people  commenting  on 
the  Scriptures,  and  raising  up  aerial  edifices  of  argument,  in 
which  every  iota  of  the  logic  rests,  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
upon  the  accidental  words  of  the  English  version,  and  melts 
away  when  applied  to  the  original  text  I  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
whole  has  no  more  strength  than  if  it  were  built  upon  a  pun  or 
an  equivoque." 

Our  second  proposition  assumes  a  more  positive  form— viz., 
that  the  Bible  teaches,  clearly  and  fully,  by  a  series  of  continuous 
and  consistent  testimonies,  that  intoxicating  drink  isaneil  article ; 
poisonous  to  the  body,  seductive  to  the  soul,  and  corrupting  to 
the  circumstances  of  man :  or,  to  put  the  idea  in  another  shape, 
we  hold  that  the  Bible  vindicates  its  claim  to  Inspration  by 
having  anticipated  on  this  point  the  fullest  witness  of  Science, 
and  having  exhausted  the  teachings  of  human  History. 

Science  declares  that  "intoxicating  wine  is  not  food;  that 
alcohol  is  a  mere  drug ;  that  it  should  be  prescribed  as  carefully 
as  any  other  poisonous  agent ;  that,  as  a  poison,  it  ranks  with 
strychnine,  opium,  and  tobacco." 

And  Scripture  finally  anticipates  all  this,  for,  in  text  after  text, 
such  wine  is  not  only  described  as  acting  like  the  poison  "  of  the 
serpent  and  the  basilisk,"  but  actually  called  a  poison  (Deut. 
xxxii.  33  ;  Hos.  vii.  5  ;  Hab.  ii.  15). 

When  Christians  are  half  as  anxious  to  harmonize  Bible  teach- 
ing with  Temperance  truth,  as  with  geology  or  astronomy,  they 
will  find  ready  to  their  hands  a  much  ampler  and  far  simpler 
apparatus  of  conciliation.  One  final  illustration  must  suffice. 
According  to  Augustine,  the  Manicheans  held  that  intoxicating 
wine  (for  they  used  grapes)  was  Fel  principiis  tenebrarum— 
"the  gall  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness."  Now  the  Bible  clearly 
speaks  of  a  wine  that  is  "  the  poison  of  dragons,"  and  describes 
with  the  very  signs  of  fermentation,  a  wine  that  "  biteth  like  a 
serpent."  Thus  the  idea  of  wine  being  a  poison  is  not  a  mere 
modern  notion.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that  it  is  the  express 
and  literal  language  of  Scripture ;  nay,  more,  that  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  the  Divine  purpose  to  teach  us  that  wine  is 
poisonous  by  means  of  the  Scripture,  God  has  done  so  in  the 
only  possible  way,  t.  e.,  by  the  use  of  the  proper  Hebrew  word 
for  "  poison."    If  any  one  chooses  to  argue  that  the  word  has 
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other  possible  meanings,  less  true  and  applicable  to  the  case,  we 
can  only  protest  against  eliminating  the  true  and  most  fitting  sense 
of  the  passage,  and  thus  making  the  Bible  into  a  "  nose  of  wax." 

The  disposition  made  of  our  Saviour's  turning  water  into 
wine,  in  the  notes  on  John  2.  1-11,  pp.  304-5,  is  very  inter- 
esting ;  and  we  will  close  this  notice  with  several  extracts  from 
them,  hoping  that  all  our  readers  will  procure  this  very  valuable 
commentary. 

In  this  beginning  of  the  Lord's  miracles  we  have  (I)  His  two 
commands  to  the  servants,  "Fill  up  the  jars,"  '•  Draw  (from  one 
jar)  and  bear  to  the  governor  "  of  the  feast ;  (2)  their  obedience 
—  they  fill  up,  they  draw,  and  carry  the  water  to  the  governor  ; 
(3)  the  exertion  of  a  Divine  energy,  and  the  instantaneous  meta- 
morphosis of  the  water  into  wine.  That  the  water  became  alco- 
holic wine  is  an  assumption  which  opponents  of  the  Temperance 
movement  have  first  made,  and  have  then  put  forward  as  an 
objection  1  "  It  was  good  wine,"  they  say,  ••  and  that  is  enough 
for  us."  But  if  it  is  enough  that  wine  was  created,  their  objec- 
tions evaporate  at  once ;  for  unless  they  can  show  that  fermenta- 
tion is  essential  to  the  nature  of  wine,  they  have  no  right  to 
assume  that,  besides  making  the  water  wine,  the  Lord  also  made 
it  wine  such  as  they  are  enamoured  with.  That  it  was  "  good 
wine,"  the  very  best  that  could  be  provided,  is  also  true,  but  the 
taste  of  English  wine-drinkers  is  no  standard  of  the  taste  of  a 
Jewish  architrUklinos,  Anno  Domini  30.  The  burden  of  proof  here 
rests  with  the  advocate  of  alcoholic  wine ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  the  slightest  shadow  of  proof  can  be  advanced  in  behalf  of 
their  hypothesis.  Those  who  uphold  it,  generally  consider  that 
the  whole  of  the  water  was  transformed  into  wine,  but  is  it 
credible  that  120  gallons  of  intoxicating  liquor  should  have  been 
provided  by  Christ  for  one  wedding  party,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
drinking  t     What  Christian  would  do  so  now  ? 

1.  The  process  of  fermentation  is  one  of  decay,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  would  have  been  imitated,  or  its  results  realized, 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Saviour.  In  all  fermentative  action,  vital 
growth  is  arrested,  organized  matter  is  disintegrated,  and  a 
retrogression  ensues.  It  is  a  passage  from  more  complex  to 
more  elementary  form  —  in  fact,  from  diet  to  dirt. 

2.  It  is  against  the  principle  of  scriptural  and  moral  analogy 
to  suppose  that  the  Saviour  exerted  His  supernatural  energy  to 
bring  into  being  a  kind  of  wine  which  had  been  condemned  by 
Solomon  and  the  prophets  as  a  "  mocker"  and  "  defrauder,"  and 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  selected  as  an  emblem  of  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty. 

3.  A  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory  hypothesis  has  been  con- 
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ceived  which  obviates  all  resort  to  the  theory  of  a  direct  creation 
of  alcoholic  wine.  It  is  that  in  the  cup  the  Lord  repeated,  but 
with  supernatural  rapidity,  that  marvellous  conversion  of  water 
into  "  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape,"  which  takes  place  annually 
within  the  berries  of  the  growing  vine.  St.  Augustine  was  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  Christian  fathers  who  pro- 
pounded this  hypothesis,  saying  (in  his  Tractus  8,  JEvang.  Joan- 
nis),  "  For  He  on  that  marriage  day  made  wine  in  the  six  jars 
which  He  ordered  to  be  filled  with  water  —  He  who  now  makes 
it  every  year  in  the  vines.  For  as  what  the  servants  had  poured 
into  the  water-jars  was  turned  into  wine  by  the  power  of  the 
Lord,  so  also  that  which  the  clouds  pour  forth  is  turned  into 
wine  by  the  power  of  the  selfsame  Lord.  But  we  cease  to 
wonder  at  what  is  done  every  year ;  its  very  frequency  makes 
astonishment  to  fail."  So  Chrysostom  (Homily  22  on  John)  : 
"  Now  indeed  making  plain  that  it  is  He  who  changes  into  wine 
the  water  in  the  vines  and  the  rain  drawn  up  by  the  roots,  He 
produced  instantly  at  the  wedding  feast  that  which  is  formed  in 
the  plant  during  a  long  course  of  time."  In  sympathy  with 
these  expositions,  Dr.  Trench,  now  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  bis 
"Lectures  on  the  Miracles,"  remarks  (p.  105),  "He  who  each 
year  prepares  the  wine  in  the  grape,  causing  it  to  drink  up  and 
swell  with  the  moisture  of  earth  and  heaven,  to  transmute  this 
into  its  own  nobler  juices,  concentrated  all  those  slower  pro- 
cesses now  into  the  act  of  a  single  moment,  and  accomplished 
in  an  instant  what  ordinarily  He  docs  not  accomplish  but  in 
months." 

3. — The  Office  and  Work  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  By  James  M. 
Hoppin,  Professor  of  Ilomiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  Yale 
College.     New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.,  1869;  pp.  620. 

It  is  not  long  since  a  star  preacher,  in  a  lyceum  lecture, 
opened  by  saying  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  public 
speaker  should  take  the  attitude  of  entertainer,  and  say  to  the 
people,  What  will  you  have  ?  We  fear  the  feeling  is  growing 
that  preaching  for  instruction,  for  wrestling  with  the  reason,  for 
correcting  and  quickening  the  conscience,  is  not  now  needed  as 
it  might  have  been  in  former  years.  The  truth  is,  our  fathers 
and  mothers  were  far  better  instructed  in  the  Scriptures  and  in 
correct  reasoning  and  feeling  than  their  descendants.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  true,  the  substantial,  and  the  per- 
manent were  more  needed  than  now  in  the  preaching  of  minis- 
ters, and  that  the  people  have  so  little  taste  for  it  greatly 
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Increases  the  difficulty  of  the-  minister's  work  ;  for  the  preacher 
must  now  find  ways  to  draw  and  impress  the  people  with  the 
themes  that  affect  character  and  impress  permanently.  In  no 
other  way  is  the  Christian  ministry  to  hold  the  high  vantage 
ground  which  God  requires  over  the  literary  and  scientific  lec- 
turer, as  well  as  over  the  mere  caterer  to  public  taste  and 
feeling. 

Mr.  Hoppin's  book  will  help  much  to  correct  the  present 
wrong  tendency,  both  by  insisting  upon  the  right  aims  of 
preaching,  and  by  showing  theological  students  and  clergy- 
men how  to  hold  this  high  ground  with  growing  interest  and 
impressive  power.  The  section  on  the  object  and  design  of 
preaching  closes  thus :  "  In  the  largest  and  fullest  view  of  it,  it 
is,  by  God's  blessing,  so  to  set  forth  divine  truth  with  such  clear- 
ness, simplicity,  love,  and  dependence  upon  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
as  to  build  up  men  in  the  whole  faith  and  life  of  Christ  —  to 
convert,  educate,  and  sanctify  their  souls."  Under  the  head  of 
faults  of  preaching,  Mr.  Hoppin  deals,  with  calm  severity,  his 
rebukes  against  "  taffeta- writing,"  or  addresses  to  the  fancy  and 
the  nervous  sensibilities.  In  doing  this,  however,  he  guards 
against  the  almost  equally  abominable  sin  and  shame  of  com- 
monplace, tameness,  coldness,  dulness  in  him  who  speaks  "  in 
Christ's  stead  "  and  for  the  interests  of  immortality.  He  says 
on  page  63 :  — 

"  Sensational  preaching  is  from  the  motive  of  exciting  men  for 
the  moment,  and  of  catching  their  attention  by  novelties,  rather 
than  of  doing  them  good  for  eternity.  And  it  is  also  appealing 
to  a  lower  class  of  motives,  leaving  men's  higher  nature  un- 
touched. It  is  true  that  the  mass  of  men  will  be  attracted  by 
this  style,  and  perhaps  encourage  it ;  and  yet,  sooner  or  later, 
even  they  will  tire  of  it ;  for  it  is  turning  the  sanctuary  into  a 
lecture  hall  or  theatre  ;  and  the  results  of  this  kind  of  preaching 
are  indeed  as  superficial  as  those  of  the  popular  lecturer  and 
player,  for  if  there  are  conversions,  they  are  of  a  doubtful  sort, 
it  being  poor  seed  sown  in  bad  soil.  In  the  words  of  another 
writer, '  This  whole  business  of  preaching  and  hearing  for  enter- 
tainment may  be  told  in  these  two  words,  "  deceiving  and  being 
deceived."  '  We  do  not  say  that  a  preacher  should  not  attract 
his  audience,  nor,  if  he  has  anything  original  in  thought,  or  pow- 
erful in  imagination,  or  moving  in  truth,  that  he  should  repress 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  let  him  be  himself;  let  him  use  every  power 
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that  he  possesses  ;  let  his  thought  be  fresh,  and  let  him  make  a 
se:  sali on  if  he  can  ;  but  let  him  not  preach  for  the  special  purpose 
of  making  a  sensation,  of  captivating,  entertaiuing,  exciting, 
drawing.  How  wasteful  the  efforts  of  such  a  preacher !  How 
terrible  the  responsibility  he  incurs  !  If  the  objection  be  urged 
that  the  sermon  of  an  opposite  character  fails  to  interest  an  audi- 
ence, it  springs  probably  from  other  reasons  :  the  preacher  has, 
perhaps,  failed  to  inspire  a  true  and  manly  taste  in  his  congrega- 
tion ;  he  does  not  put  genuine  thought,  feeling,  or  spiritual 
earnestness  into  his  preaching  ;  there  is  nothing  to  attract  in  it ; 
there  is  no  unction  ;  he  copies  his  ideas,  and  feigns  his  emotions, 
and  how  can  he  create  a  legitimate  interest  in  this  way  ?  " 

The  volume  is  full  of  good  things,  and  in  a  systematic  and 
comprehensive  order,  on  such  themes  as  "  The  History  and  Art  of 
Preaching,"  "  The  Analysis  of  a  Sermon,"  "  General  Principles  of 
Rhetoric,"  "Invention  and  Style,"  "The  Pastoral  Office,"  "The 
Pastor  as  a  Man,"  "  The  Pastor  in  his  Relations  to  Society," 
"  Public  Worship,"  and  "The  Oare  of  Souls." 

We  see  nothing  in  this  book  on  the  subject  of  supplementing 
the  Seminary  course  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  men,  of  socie- 
ties, revivals,  &c.  How  shall  a  young  man  who  has  been  made 
a  recluse  by  ten  years  of  study  regain  his  "lost  art"  of  keen, 
discriminate  and  practical  sense  in  dealing  with  men  and  affairs 
in  general  ?  There  is  room  and  call  for  another  book  on  this 
very  important  subject. 

4.  —  True  Story  Library.  Twelve  books  in  a  box,  64  pages  and 
two  pictures  in  each  book.  By  Mrs.  Julia  McNaib  Wright. 
Presbyterian  Publication  Committee,  1334  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  For  sale  by  the  Congregational  Sunday- 
School  and  Publishing  Society,  13  Cornhill,  Boston. 

These  books  are  well  adapted  to  children  just  beginning  to 
read.  The  type  is  large,  the  binding  attractive,  and  the  words 
short  and  simple,  made  up  chiefly  of  Bible  stories  such  as  "The 
Little  King,"  "The  Story  of  a  Prophet,"  "Three  Seats  Pull," 
"  Our  Class,"  &c.     Send  for  them. 

5.  — Essay  on  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  United  States.     By  THEonoRE  D.  Woolsey,  D.D., 
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LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  College.    New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner 
&  Co.;  Boston  :  H.  A.  Young.     1869.     pp.  308.     Price,  $1.75. 

This  work  is  a  reprint  of  the  very  valuable  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Englander  for  1867  and  1868,  with  some 
changes  and  additional  notes.  The  wide  sweep  and  large  study 
required  for  such  a  work,  and  the  admirable  qualifications  of  the 
author,  commend  the  volume  to  every  benevolent  thinker  and 
worker.  The  themes  are  :  Divorce  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  ;  Doctrine  of  Divorce  in  the  New  Testament ;  Law 
of  Divorce  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  the  Christian  Church  ; 
Divorce  and  Divorce  law  in  Europe  since  the  Reformation  ; 
Divorce  and  Divorce  Law  in  the  United  States,  and  Attitude  of 
the  Church  toward  Divorce  Law. 

6.  —  The  Dogmatic  Faith,— An  Inquiry  into  the  relation  subsisting 
between  Revelation  and  Dogma,  —  in  eight  lectures  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1867,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.  By  Edward 
Garbett,  M.A.,  incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Surbiton.  Riv- 
ingtons,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  1869.  For  sale  by 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston. 

The  full  title  of  this  work  appeals  to  all  our  best  scholars  and 
preachers  more  powerfully  than  any  words  of  a  review  could. 
It  is  able,  thorough,  and  eloquent,  and  on  the  right  side. 

7.  —  View8/rom  Plymouth  Rock,—k  sketch  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  Designed  for  young  people.  By 
Z.  A.  Mudge,  author  of  "The  Christian  Statesman,"  '•  Forest 
Boy,"  &c.     New  York  :  Carlton  &  Lanahan  ;  pp.  451. 

An  interesting  and  beautifully  published  book,  with  six  illus- 
trations, embracing  the  principal  facts  in  the  career  of  the 
Mayflower  Pilgrims.  It  presents,  in  a  popular  form,  for  the 
entertainment  and  profit  of  youth,  the  narratives  of  Bradford 
and   Winslow. 
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8.  —  Friday  Lowe.  By  Mrs.  0.  B.  K.  Davis.  Philadelphia:  J. 
C.  Garrigues  A  Co.,  Boston  :  for  sale  by  M.  H.  Sargent;  pp. 
346. 

This  is  a  charming  Christian  story,  by  one  who  knows  how  to 
write  for  yonng  people.  The  style  and  the  illustrations  are  suf- 
ficiently taking  to  command  attention. 

9.  —  Molly' 8  Bible.  By  Mart  D  win  ell  Chklus,  author  of  "  Dea- 
con Sims'  Prayers,"  "  Old  Sunapee,"  Ac.  Boston  :  Henry  A. 
Young  &  Co. ;  pp.  404. 

Red  cover,  white  paper,  large  type,  a  beautiful  frontispiece, 
and  a  fine,  religious  story  such  as  any  wise  parent  would  be  glad 
to  have  his  children  read,  and  such  as  they  would  be  likely  to 
read,  and  that  with  real  profit.  They  will  be  glad  to  find  that 
good  Maud  Lamson  married  a  fine  young  minister  and  moved 
out  West,  where  she  could  employ  her  gifts  and  graces  on  a 
wide  scale. 

10  .  —  The  Third  National  Sunday-School  Convention  of  the  United 
States,  1869.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Convention.  By 
J.  C.  Garrigues  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Philadelphia :  pp.  188. 

This  is  the  full  and  interesting  report  of  the  great  convention 
held  in  Newark  last  April.  It  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  the  late 
R.  G.  Pardee,  and  the  various  addresses  delivered,  many  of 
which  were  able  and  touching. 

11.  —  Lunariou8,  —  a  Visitor  from  the  Moon.  New  York:  Na- 
tional Temperance  Society  and  Publishing  House,  pp.  72. 
1869. 

Get  this  amusing  and  yet  sad  story,  and  see  what  the  strange 
visitor  thought  of  the  drinks  and  drinking  dens  of  this  earthly 
planet. 

12. —  The  Siege  of  Babylon — a  Tragedy.  By  Rev.  Prof.  John 
M.  Leavitt,  author  of  "  Afranius,"  "The  Idumean,"  "The 
Roman  Martyrs,"  "  Faith,"  &c.  New  York  :  Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton ;  pp.  33.     1869. 
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The  aathor  of  this  strong  tragedy  is  becoming  distinguished 
for  writings  in  the  antique  spirit,  of  historical  value  and  from  a 
Christian  standpoint.  The  action  is  often  majestic,  the  versifica- 
tion pleasing,  the  thoughts  bright  and  beautiful,  with  many 
scenes  very  bold,  and  even  terrible.  This  poem  is  founded  on 
the  account  of  Belshazzar's  impious  life,  culminating  in  his  des- 
ecration of  the  sacred  vessels  while  Cyrus  is  taking  the  city. 
Here  are  two  specimens  of  what  this  powerful  writer  can  do  in 
widely  different  styles. 

Befshazzar.    Nitocris,  thus  to  me  before  my  Empire ! 
My  lip  would  blast  the  breast  that  gave  me  life. 
Thy  voice  a  demon  wakes.    Hell  stirs  within. 
Iffy  feast  is  night  and  death.    Grim  terrors  sweep 
Before  my  gaze.    There  monarch-phantoms  stalk. 
Blood-spotted  spectral  arms  wave  o'er  my  head. 
The  voice  of  Gyges  pierces  to  my  heart; 
Ozona  stares  !     Ah !  Babylon's  first  king, 
Enthroned  on  skulls,  and  diadem'd  with  fire  ! 
He  beckons  me  to  Hell.    I  come  —  I  come. 
These  vessels  glare.    I  stamp  with  hate  their  gold. 
I  hurl  this  cup  against  the  throne  of  Heaven. 
Fire  fingers  write  in  flame  across  yon  wall. 
Earth's  kings  must  shake  before  Omnipotence. 
Liars,  reveal  Fate's  characters,  or  die. 

Ono.    Eva,  this  hour  of  joy  makes  Earth  touch  Heaven. 

Eva,    My  heart  is  like  the  rose  whose  dews  o'erfiow 
Tinged  with  the  crimson  promise  of  the  morn. 

Ono.    There  is  a  day  when  brightness  crowns  the  year. 
For  this  the  Winter  storms :  for  this  Spring  breathes 
Her  life  to  burst  in  blossom  o'er  the  world ; 
Breeae,  rain-cloud,  sun  for  this  unite  to  flush 
Perfection's  dreamy  beauty  over  man 
Till  ripe  the  season's  glory  stands  expressed* 
The  fragrant  air  steals  whispering  to  the  cheek 
With  tempered  touch  serene,  and  exquisite  ; 
Parental  Heaven  smiles  down  on  cheerful  Earth 
Now  robed,  and  blushing  like  a  brilliant  bride 
In  morning  womanhood.    All  nature  glows 
With  a  bliss-breathing  loveliness.    The  pulse  beats  joy, 
And  the  whole  being  drinks  infinity. 
Where  lights  and  shadows  tremble  o'er  the  grass 
The  bird  subdues  its  song  whose  music-burst 
Would  break  the  spell  which  lies  upon  the  world. 
Nay !  angels  bear  to  Paradise  that  hour 
Whose  lingering  memories  brighten  even  Heaven. 
Eva,  such  satiate  bliss  now  fills  our  lives. 
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13. — Beecher's  Sermons:  First  series ;  1868-9.  8vo.,  extra 
cloth,  $  2.50.    pp.  438.    J.  B.  Ford  &  Co.,  New  York. 

It  is  still  a  great  marvel  that  the  masses  of  the  people,  both 
religious  and  unreligious,  read  with  eagerness  the  sermons  of 
this  mighty  man,  who  is  a  law  unto  himself  in  preaching,  as  well 
as  in  everything  else.  The  sermons  in  this  volume  were  printed 
from  September,  1868,  to  March,  1869,  in  the  handsome  little 
pamphlet,  called  Plymouth  Pulpit,  issued  every  week  by  the 
Messrs.  Ford  &  Co.  They  are  from  verbatim  reports  of  dis- 
courses in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  The  prayers  which 
were  offered  in  connection  with  the  sermons  are  also  inserted, 
and  the  Scripture  lessons  and  hymns  sung  are  also  indicated, 
making  a  complete  record  of  the  services.  That  a  weekly  peri- 
odical containing  nothing  but  sermons  and  prayers  should  have 
been  so  instantly  and  widely  accepted  by  the  public,  shows  how 
great  is  the  demand  for  religious  teaching,  and  the  test  which 
this  has  made  of  Mr.  Beecher's  usefulness  is  no  less  remarkable. 
To  be  published  in  weekly  verbatim  reports  of  sermons  so  largely 
extemporaneous,  and  yet  to  be  always  acceptable  to  readers, 
shows  a  fertility  of  resource,  an  effective  continuity  of  thought, 
and  an  enduring  power  of  sympathetic  emotion  rarely  pos- 
sessed. 

14.  —  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery;  or,  Year-book  of  Facts  in 
Science  and  Art  for  1869,  exhibiting  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  in  mechanics,  useful  arts,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  biology,  botany, 
mineralogy,  meteorology,  geography,  antiquities,  &c,  together 
with  notes  on  the  progress  of  science  during  the  year  1868  ; 
a  list  of  recent  scientific  publications ;  obituaries  of  eminent 
scientific  men,  &c.  Edited  by  Samuel  Kneeland,  A.M.  M.D., 
Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln,     pp.  377.     1869.     S  2.00. 

No  person  of  any  literary  taste,  or  even  of  mental  inquiry,  can 
see  this  full  descriptive  title  without  desiring  to  purchase  the 
book,  both  for  thorough  reading  and  for  reference.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  that  the  editor  is  so  taken  with  Darwin's  "  Pangen- 
esis ;  ''  but  we  find  a  world  of  information  on  hundreds  of  sub- 
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jectef  such  as  a Water  on  the  Planets  and  Stars;"  "New 
Planets  ; "  "  Meteoric  Shower  of  1868  ;"  "  Summary  of  Chemi 
cal  Novelties ;"  "The  New  Metals;"  "Lightning  and  its 
Effects;"  "A  New  Vessel  of  War;"  "Vegetable  Hair;" 
"  New  Cements,"  &c,  &c. 

15.  —  Stepping- Stones  over  the  Brook.  By  Mrs.  Mary  D.  R. 
Boyd.  Philadelphia :  J.  P.  Skelly  &  Co.  For  sale  at  13  Corn- 
hill,  Boston. 

The  adventures,  experiments,  and  progress  of  Effie  Gray  — 
who  lived  "  on  the  very  edge  of  a  large  piece  of  woodland,  and 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  noisy  little  stream  that  gives  a 
name  to  this  story,"  —  are  written  in  an  uncommonly  pure,  and 
attractively  religious  style.  We  have  heard  one  bright,  black- 
eyed  little  girl,  who  is  a  good  judge  of  story  books,  say  it  is 
beautiful. 

16.  —  Annie* 8  Gold  Cross,    pp.  267. 

17.  —  Sacraments  of  the  Church,    pp.  174. 

18.  —  Frank  Harvey  in  Paris,    pp.  197  ;  price,  65  cents. 

These  three  timely  and  good  books  are  published  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Publication  Committee,  Philadelphia,  and  are  for  sale  by 
the  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society,  Bos- 
ton. Though  very  different  from  each  other  they  are  each  emi- 
nent in  its  way.  Frank  travels  across  the  ocean,  and  visits 
Havre,  Paris,  Rouen,  and  sees  all  kinds  of  foreign  wonders,  such 
as  a  Funeral  in  Paris ;  the  Prince  Imperial ;  the  Garden  of  the 
Tuileries  ;  the  showy  Turkish  and  Persian  Ambassadors,  &c. 

Annie's  Gold  Cross,  with  its  mysterious  mottoes,  is  full  of  life 
and  instruction,  while  it  enforces  the  beauty  of  following  Him 
who  "  pleased  not  himself,"  and  attacks  several  faults  common 
among  the  young. 

The  Sacraments,  written  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Crittenden,  treats,  in 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  way,  of  Baptism  and  The  Lord's  Sup- 
per. It  is  just  what  the  multitudes  of  church  members  need, 
both  for  their  own  Scriptural  establishment,  and  for  the  help  they 
would  obtain  in  resisting  the  pretensions  of  the  Papists  and  the 
Baptists. 
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19.  —  Woman' 8  Suffrage  —  the  Reform  against  Nature.  By  Hobacs 
Bushkell.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  Boston  :  for 
sale  by  II.  A.  Young,     pp.  184.     Price,  %  1.50. 

We  have  here  the  wonderful  charm  and  pungency  which 
insure  hosts  of  readers  and  stimulate  them  to  thought  and 
inquiry.  But,  like  most  of  this  powerful  writer's  works,  this 
is  a  series  of  exaggerations  and  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies. 
Some  of  the  admissions  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  contrast 
almost  ludicrously  with  the  arguments  of  the  last  part.  And 
yet,  the  arguments  are  mighty  in  themselves,  and  enforced  by  a 
host  of  irrefragable  illustrations.  The  bold  Doctor  must  some- 
where get  into  every  book  a  taste  of  his  irreverent  handling  of 
Scripture  ;  and  so  he  opens  wide  the  door  to  rejection  of  any 
part  of  Holy  Writ,  on  the  ground  of  the  ignorance,  inexperience, 
or  other  disqualification  of  the  writer.  lie  says,  if  Paul  had 
been  well  married,  and  had  lived  in  this  age,  he  would  have 
written  very  differently.  It  seems  a  pity  that  there  must  be  so 
much  of  clay  mingled  with  the  iron,  brass,  and  gold  of  our  great 
men. 

The  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House,  172 
William  Street,  New  York,  are  fast  getting  up  a  grand  array  of 
admirable  books  on  all  the  phases  of  the  great  Temperance  ques- 
tion. Every  family  should  have  some  of  their  works,  and  all  our 
children  and  youth  should  be  made  familiar  with  these  serious 
and  amusing  pictures  of  the  evils  and  follies  of  drinking,  which 
society  has  too  long  endured.  ITere  are  the  names  of  the  books 
which  this  wide-awake  society,  through  their  earnest  and  efficient 
agent,  J.N.  Stearns,  has  laid  upon  our  table  :  — 

Scripture  Testimony  against  Intoxicating  Wine.  By  Rev  Wm. 
Ritchie,  Dunse,  Scotland,     pp.  212.     60  cents. 

The  Bible  Rule  of  Temperance  —  Total  Abstinence.  By  George 
Duffield,  D.D.     pp.  206.     60  cents. 

The  Four  Pillars  of  Temperance  —  Reason,  Science,  Scripture, 
and  Experience,     pp.  240. 

The  Temperance  Speaker — a  Collection  of  Original  and  Selected 
Dialogues,  Addresses,  and  Recitations,  for  the  use  of  Temperance 
Organizations,  Schools,  &c.     pp.  288. 
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The  Bev.  Dr.  Willoughby  and  Mis  Wine — an  Amusing  Story. 
By  Maby  S.  Walker,    pp.  458. 

Out  of  the  Fire.     By  Maby  Dwinrll  Chelus.     pp.  420. 

Aunt  Dinah's  Pledge.     By  M.  D.  Chelus.     pp.  318. 

Breakers  Ahead;  or,  Larry  Dalton.    By  IIarriet  B.  McKeeyeb. 
pp.283.     $1.25. 

Eistory  of  a  Threepenny  Bit.    pp.  216.     75  cents. 

Assorted  Temperance  Tracts  —  No.  1,  to  No.  50.     25  cents. 


THE  BOUND  TABLE. 

The  "  Gates  Ajab  "  in  Poetby.  Neither  of  the  two  promi- 
nent ideas  of  this  crude  and  ephemeral  book  which  have  given 
it  its  "  run  "  is  particularly  novel.  Its  notion  of  employments 
and  amusements  in  heaven,  its  secularizing  and  vulgarizing  — 
perhaps  we  had  better  say — of  celestial  and  spiritual  things  is 
just  one  form  of  Swedenborgianism  boiled  down.  Its  passionate 
protest  of  no  heaven  at  all  unless  disappointed  earthly  love  and 
desire  are  first  and  supremely  gratified,  has  been  uttered  often 
enough  before.  Something  like  it  always  rises  in  the  natural 
heart  in  sorrow  unsanctified.  And  the  thing  itself  abounds  in 
romance  and  poetry.  Miss  Phelps  is  simply  the  first  who  has 
attempted  to  make  a  sort  of  crude  theology  of  it.  The  German 
poet  whom  she  quotes  has  developed  the  sentiment  far  less  per- 
fectly than  one  of  the  modern  English  poets,  whose  touch  has  a 
refinement  and  perfection  of  art  besides,  which  "  Gates  Ajar  " 
lacks  sadly. 

Coventry  Patmore  prefixes  to  one  of  his  unique  series  of  three 
poems,  "  Faithful  Forever,"  a  motto  from  Tennyson  which 
might  well  enough  have  been  one  motto  to  "  Gates  Ajar,"  viz  : — 

"  Of  love  that  never  found  hit  earthly  doie 
Whatiequel?" 

Early  in  the  poem  his  hero  utters  the  sentiment :— 
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44  Lore's  best  is  not  bereft 
Ever  from  him  to  whom  is  left 
The  trust  that  God  will  not  deceive 
His  creature,  fashioned  to  believe 
The  prophecies  of  pure  desire, 
Not  loss,  not  death,  my  love  shall  tire. 
A  mystery  does  my  heart  foretell ; "  Ac. 

This  is  the  key-note.     It  is  struck  again  as  soon  as  the  lover- 
hero  encounters  a  disappointment  in  love : — 

"  For  more  of  heaven  than  her  have  I 
No  sensitive  capacity, 
Nay,  heaven's  extent,  however  much, 
Cannot  be  more  than  many  such." 
"  Grief  is  now  the  cloak 
I  fold  about  me  to  prevent 
The  deadly  chill  of  a  content 
With  any  near  or  distant  good, 
Except  the  exact  beatitude  * 

Which  love  has  shown  to  my  desire. 
You'll  point  to  *  other  joys  and  higher/ 
I  hate  and  disavow  all  bliss, 
As  none  for  me  which  is  not  this." 

"  And  now  I  know 
The  ultimate  hope  I  rested  on, 
The  hope  beyond  the  grave,  is  gone, 
The  hope  that,  in  the  heavens  high, 
At  last  it  should  appear  that  I 
Loved  most,  and  so,  by  claim  divine, 
Should  have  her,  in  the  heavens,  for  mine, 
According  to  such  nuptial  sort 
As  may  subsist  in  the  holy  court, 
Where,  if  there  are  all  kinds  of  joys, 
To  exhaust  the  multitude  of  choice 
In  many  mansions  y  then  there  are 
Loves  personal  and  particular 
Conspicuous  in  the  glorious  sky 
Of  universal  charity, 
As  Hesper  in  the  sunrise." 

"I  profess 
That  care  for  heaven  with  me  were  less, 
But  that  I'm  utterly  imbued 
With  faith  of  all  Earth* t  good  renewed, 
In  realms  where  no  short-coming  pains 
Expectance,"  Ac. 
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After  he  has  married  another  than  her  he  loved,  he  savs  :  — 

" 1  lore  this  woman,  but  I  might 
Have  loved  some  else  with  more  delight ; 
And  strange  it  seems  of  God  that  He 
Should  make  a  vain  capacity." 

His  little,  simple,  loving  wife  is  made  to  say,  after  some  of  his 
wayward  utterances : — 

"  But  to  judge  him  is  not  for  me, 
Who  sin  myself  so  dreadfully ; 
As  half  to  doubt  if  I  should  care 
To  go  to  heaven,  and  he  not  there.1* 

His  mother  writes  him  prophetically  of  the  experiences  of  one 
who  buries  his  wife  —  that  at  such  a  time  to  the  heart 

"  There's  no  reality  but  death, 
And  hunger  for  some  signal  given, 
That  we  shall  have  our  own  in  heaven." 

And  the  last  utterance  of  the  book  is  : — 

"  All  I  am  sure  of  heaven  is  this, 
However  the  mode,  I  shall  not  miss 
One  true  delight  which  I  have  known, 
Not  on  the  changeful  earth  alone 
Shall  loyalty  remain  unmoved 
T'wards  everything  I  ever  loved. 

The  English  poet,  it  will  be  seen,  is  far  less  daring  than  the 
Yankee  author-miss,  who,  on  the  principle  of  pressing  in  where 
angels  dare  not  tread,  fearlessly  asserts  "  the  mode  "  in  which 
unrealized  earthly  desires  are  to  be  satisfied  hereafter.  The 
"  gates,"  through  which  he  could  not  see,  though  holding  the 
same  poetical  faith,  have  swung  "ajar"  for  her  especial  enlight- 
enment. As  the  sensational  life  of  her  book  is  passing,  we 
have  thought  it  well  to  note  the  curious  coincidence  of  thought, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  As  so  worthless  an  affair  as  "  Gates  wide 
Open"  has  been  resuscitated  byjher  book-selling  success,  per- 
haps Messrs.  Field  and  Osgood  will  think  it  worth  while  to 
re-issue  Coventry  Patmore,  who,  for  literary  merit,  is  ineffably 
more  worthy  of  the  compliment. 


32 
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ON  A  CERTAIN   RICH  MAN. 
Being  the  Soliloquy  and  Fate  of  a  Selfifth  Shell-fish. 

I. 

In  Dnxbury  Beach  there  mused  a  portly  clam  :  — 

"  Of  shell-fish,  who  more  fortunate  than  I? 
Proverbial  type  of  happiness  I  am  ;* 

My  name  in  Latin  stands  for  privily,f 
And  so  I  lead  a  strictly  private  life  ; 

The  frost  and  heat  go  harmless  by  my  door  ; 
Shipwrecks,  they  said,  last  winter  had  been  rife, 

But  these  external  matters  I  ignore. 
Two  tides,  each  day,  roll  in  to  give  me  drink, 

And  while  their  affluence  more  than  fills  my  hole 
With  sperm  and  animalcules,  passing  sweet, 
Nor  near  me  draw  the  dire  clam  digger's  feet, 

I  hug  myself,  dwell  deep,  feel  safe,  and  think 
No  clam  more  blest  is  found  from  pole  to  pole." 

« 

II. 

lie  said,  and  lifted  high  a  grateful  spirt : 

"  So  bends  our  town's  meridian  o'er  my  hole. 

Lo  !  the  French  steamers  come  ;  they  swift  unroll 
The  cable,  but  they  do  my  hole  no  hurt." 

Down  went  a  stable  fork  into  the  beach 
To  gather  bait ;  and  on  its  outer  prong, 
Lifted  aloft,  a  fisher  bore  along 

This  great  blue  clam,  transfixed  from  head  to  breech  : 
"  Here's  bait  for  twenty  sea-perch  ;  let's  away." 

He  smashed  the  shell  upon  the  gunwale  ;  then, 
Baiting  his  hook,  caught  cunners  and  tautog. 
Thus,  the  Great  Clam,  compelled  to  disembogue, 

Furnished  one  meal  offish  for  these  two  men, 
Shrinking,  like  thee,  when  men  thy  value  weigh. 

*  "  Ab  happy  as  a  clam."  f  "  Clam  ct  sccrcto."   Juvenal. 
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Shall  we  destroy  our  Local  Churches  ?  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  among  earnest  Christians  to  set  aside  denominational 
work  and  put  in  its  place,  union  activity.  The  feeling  has,  at 
length,  come  to  be  outspoken  and  pretty  wide-spread,  that  in 
order  to  great  and  sweeping  revivals,  and  rapid  progress  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  the  old  boundary  lines  of  Christian  belief  and 
special  covenant  relations  must  be  swept  away,  and  the  whole 
strength  and  energy  of  Christendom  must  be  organized  upon 
simply  a  broad  foundation  of  Christian  feeling.  Along  our  whole 
lines  the  vehement  exhortation  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  :  lay 
aside  all  your  distinctive  views  of  truth,  and  go  to  work  for 
Christ,  joining  hands  with  all  those  who  love  his  name  and  long 
for  his  appearing.  Never  mind  your  covenants  to  worship  ; 
work  and  walk  with  your  particular  churches  ;  but  form  Chris- 
tian associations,  call  conventions,  go  out  and  organize  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  missions,  and  preaching-stations,  and  set  the  whole 
to  preaching  Christ,  in  private  and  in  public,  with  or  without 
"  approbation.' * 

That  there  are  important  occasions  and  uses  for  the  union  of 
evangelical  denominations,  we  should  be  the  last  to  deny.  For 
the  promotion  of  love  and  harmony  among  all  the  followers  of 
Christ ;  to  show  the  essential  oneness  of  the  church  Catholic ;  for 
the  increase  and  enjoyment  of  devotional  feelings  ;  for  purposes 
of  special  and  general  supplication,  and  even  for  certain  kinds  of 
Christian  labor,  common  to  all  Christians,  it  may  be  well,  and  of 
great  advantage,  that  denominational  and  church  lines  be,  for 
the  occasion,  obliterated.  But  it  is  time  that  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  were  drawn  between  all  such  aims  and  occasions,  and 
the  whole  proper  work  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 

The  local  churches  were  divinely  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
discipline,  resistance,  concentrated  strength,  efficient  movement ; 
and  all  for  the  most  effectual  work  in  all  parts  of  the  great  field, 
just  as  an  army  must  be  organized  into  companies,  regiments, 
and  divisions,  for  training,  marching,  and  fighting.  Our  late 
army  was  one,  under  its  distinguished  General,  and  it  had  its 
joyous  unions  and  grand  parades.  But  what  would  General 
Grant  have  said  to  a  proposition  to  disorganize  his  c  mpanies, 
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regiments,  and  divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  a  grand  con- 
vention for  the  speedier  taking  of  Richmond  ? 

A  denomination  is  composed  of  local  churches,  drawn  towards 
each  other  by  similarity  of  views,  methods  and  organization,  and 
by  common  sympathies.  There  would  be  no  differing  denomina- 
tions were  there  not  differing  views,  methods,  and  organizations 
in  the  churches.  It  is  the  more  minute  and  complete  organiza- 
tion of  the  local  ehurches  which  naturally  makes  a  denomination, 
and  which  separates  the  different  denominations.  The  cause  is 
in  the  full,  working  organization  of  the  particular  church.  The 
only  way  to  dissolve  and  obliterate  denominations,  is  to  make 
the  local  church  organizations  entirely  general,  —  take  away  all 
special  covenants,  definite  articles  of  faith,  particular  constitu- 
tions, by-laws,  obligations,  and  relations ;  i.  e.,  disorganize,  dis- 
solve, and  obliterate  all  local  churches.  So  long  as  particular 
churches  are  fully  organized  for  efficient  instruction,  fellowship, 
discipline,  and  work,  in  a  particular  field,  so  long  there  will  be 
minor  differences  of  views,  methods  and  characteristics,  and  so 
long  there  will  be  different  denominations. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  turning  our  Chris- 
tian people  largely  to  undenominational  giving  and  work,  is  sub- 
stantially a  question  of  abandoning  our  local  churches,  with  their 
divine  organization,  their  provisions  for  purity  and  efficiency, 
their  peculiar  relations  to  Christ  the  Head,  and  all  their  glorious 
special  promises. 

Other  and  important  reasons  for  adhering  firmly  to  our  estab- 
lished organizations  follow,  of  course.  The  thorough  instruction 
and  establishment  of  Christians  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
religion,  the  maintenance  of  proper  working  organization  and 
discipline,  the  promotion  of  deeper  and  more  experimental  piety, 
all  absolutely  require  that  we  perpetuate  and  strengthen  our 
local  churches ;  and  so  our  whole  denomination,  which  is  com- 
posed of,  and  rests  upon,  our  churches,  —  which  is,  in  fact,  but 
our  local  churches  taken  as  a  whole.  The  highest  interests  and 
aims  of  our  local  churches  demand  that  we  cherish  sacredly  and 
jealously  our  whole  band  of  churches ;  for  it  is  through  the  whole 
band  of  churches,  taken  together,  that  some  of  the  widest,  high- 
est, and  most  important  aims  of  our  local  churches  are  to  be 
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gained ;  just  as  the  individuals  and  families  of  a  government 
achieve  some  of  their  highest  and  most  important  influences 
through  the  government  as  a  whole.  As  patriotism  is  the 
crowning  characteristic  of  good  citizenship,  so  tender  love 
and  jealous  regard  for  the  whole  denomination  of  associate  and 
fellowshiping  churches  should  crown  the  true  member  of  a  local 
church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  would  this  prevent  us  from  cherish- 
ing a  high  regard  for  other  denominations  any  more  than  patriot- 
ism prevents  the  good  citizen  from  seeking  the  welfare  of  other 
nations  and  countries.  If  a  nation  suffers,  all  the  individuals 
suffer  with  it.  .  So,  too,  if  the  interests  of  a  whole  denomination 
are  neglected,  all  the  individual  churches  suffer  with  it.  And  we, 
as  a  denomination,  are  suffering  severely,  and  in  various  ways, 
the  sad  and  discouraging  effects  of  a  long  and  strange  neglect  of 
the  societies  and  organizations  on  which  our  denominations  as  a 
whole  depend.  And  this  wasting  and  blighting  influence  will  be 
felt  in  the  near  future  far  more  than  in  the  past,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  come  upon  a  new  and  decisive  era. 


Errata.  Our  readers,  especially  those  familiar  with  geological  terms, 
will  notice  at  least  one  amusing  blunder  in  an  important  word  in  the  candid 
and  scholarly  review  of  Darwin's  book.  We  are  sorry,  and  can  only  say, 
"  mistakes  will  happen  in  the  best  of  families." 
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ARTICLE  I. 


CELSUS. 


The  first  of  the  heathen  philosophers  who  entered  into 
formal  controversy  with  the  Christians  was  Celsus.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  life  of  Celsus,  and  there  is  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  school  of  philosophy  to  which  he  belonged.  He  is  com- 
monly called  an  Epicurean,  but  his  writings  indicate  that  he  was 
a  Platonist.  His  book  against  the  Christians  —  the  first  that 
was  ever  written  —  is  entitled,  "  The  True  Logos,  or  Word" 

That  Celsus  lived  and  wrote  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  is  evident  from  several  considerations.  He  ob- 
jects to  the  doctrine  of  the  Christians  that  "it  is  but  a  few 
years  since  he  (Jesus)  delivered  this  doctrine,  who  is  now  reck- 
oned to  be  the  Son  of  God."  Again  he  says:  "The  Chris- 
tians worship  him  (Jesus)  who  lately  appeared,  and  think  that 
nothing  is  done  wickedly  in  respect  to  God,  if  his  Son  is 
served."  Celsus  reproaches  the  Christians  with  having  no  tem- 
ples or  houses  of  worship,  —  conveniences  with  which  they  be- 
gan to  be  favored  at  an  early  period.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  Celsus  refers  not  at  all  to  any  of  those  spurious  gospels 
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and  revelations  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
began  to  be  issued ;  which  is  evidence  that,  in  his  time,  they 
were  not  in  existence.  But  the  circumstance  which,  more  than 
any  other,  perhaps,  goes  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  period 
of  Celsus,  is,  that  the  satirist  Lucian  dedicated  to  him  his 
Pseudomantis  —  a  work  which  was  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century. 

It  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  book  of  Celsus,  that 
it  was  written  during  a  season  of  persecution.  He  charges  the 
Christians  with  "  teaching  secretly  the  things  that  please  them, 
keeping  off  the  judgmenf  of  death  which  is  impending  aver  them." 
He  tells  them  that,  although  they  forsook  their  Master,  and  even 
denied  him,  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion,  "now  ye  die  with 
him.19  In  other  places  he  charges  them  with  "  a  purpose  of 
dying ;  "  with  "  being  forward  in  striving  to  death"  The  prob- 
ability is,  that  the  work  of  Celsus  was  written  during  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Antoninus,  who,  though  a  philosopher,  and  in  many 
respects  an  estimable  ruler,  was  yet  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
Christians. 

Through  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  emperors,  particularly  The- 
odosius,  the  works  of  the  heathen  philosophers  against  the 
Christians  —  and  that  of  Celsus  among  the  rest  —  were  all  de- 
stroyed. Previous  to  its  destruction,  however,  Origen  wrote  an 
answer  to  it,  almost  a  hundred  years  after  Celsus  was  dead. 
The  reply  of  Origen  consists  of  eight  books,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  most  valuable  of  all  his  works.  Du  Piu  says  that  "  it  is 
the  complete8t  and  best  written  apology  for  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  the  ancients  have  left  us."  Nought  remains  to  us 
of  Celsus  but  what  may  be  gathered  from  this  work  of  Origen. 
But  Origen's  method  of  reply  was  such,  —  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, —  that  it  is  presumed  we  have  the  greater  part  of  Cel- 
sus' book.  We  have  enough  of  it,  at  any  rate,  to  give  us  a 
pretty  full  idea  of  the  plan  and  character  of  the  work. 

The  work  of  Celsus  is  one  of  great  interest,  viewed  merely 
as  a  literary  curiosity.     Who  would  not  like  to  know  what  a 
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learned  pagan  philosopher,  within  fifty  years  of  the  apostolic 
age,  would  object  against  Christianity ;  how  he  would  dispose 
of  the  arguments  in  its  favor ;  and  how  reason  in  respect  to 
those  wonderful  facts  on  which  its  credibility  and  its  doctrines 
rest  ?  But  this  work  has  a  much  higher  importance  for  us  than 
merely  to  gratify  curiosity ;  as,  in  the  progress  of  the  discus- 
sion, we  shall  show. 

Celsus  commences  his  attack  upon  Christianity  by  personating 
a  Jew.  He  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  learned 
Jews,  and  he  gathers  up  and  retails  their  quibbles  and  falsehoods 
against  the  followers  of  Jesus.  He  begins  with  the  common 
scandal  of  the  Jews  of  his  time  relative  to  the  conception  and 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  flight  into  Egypt.  "  He  sprang 
from  an  obscure  Jewish  village,  and  from  a  woman  who  was 
poor,  and  worked  for  her  bread.  She  was  put  away  by  her  es- 
poused husband;  who  was  a  carpenter,  having  been  seduced  by 
a  soldier,  whose  name  was  Pantheras.  Wandering  about  in  ig- 
nominious poverty,  she  brought  forth  a  son,  and  called  him  Je- 
sus. And  he,  being  obliged  through  his  poverty  to  serve  for 
hire  in  Egypt,  and  having  had  experience  there  of  certain  pow- 
ers wherein  the  Egyptians  are  skilled,  returned  to  his  native 
land,  and  proclaimed  himself  a  god.  But  why  should  Jesus, 
when  an  infant,  be  carried,  through  fear,  into  Egypt?  A  god 
has  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  death.  Could  not  the  great  God, 
who  had  already  sent  two  angels  on  his  account,  have  preserved 
his  own  son  in  safety  at  home ! "     Lib.  i.,  §  66. 

Speaking  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  Celsus'  Jew  thus  addresses 
Jesus :  "  When  thou  wast  washed  by  John,  the  apparition  of  a 
fowl  from  the  air,  thou  sayest,  flew  upon  thee.  What  witness 
worthy  of  credit  saw  this  vision?  And  who  heard  the  voice 
from  heaven  adopting  thee  as  the  Son  of  God  ?  But  thus  thou 
sayest ;  and  adducest  as  evidence  some  one  of  those  who  were 
punished  with  thee."     Lib.  i. 

The  Jew  further  tells  us  that  Jesus  took  for  his  followers  "  ten 
profligate  publican*  and  sailors;99  but  that  "he  convinced  no 
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one  in  his  lifetime,  not  even  his  disciples."    Lib.  i.f  §  68 ;  ii., 
§45. 

The  Jew  complains  that  Jesus  was  not  explicit  in  declaring 
his  Messiahship.  "  When  our  rulers  called  upon  you  in  the 
temple  to  give  some  manifest  sign  that  you  were  the  Son  of 
God,  you  showed  us  nothing."  Again  he  says :  "  Christians 
refer  to  the  prophets,  as  preaching  before  the  things  concerning 
Jesus.  But  the  sayings  of  the  prophets  can  be  applied  to  many 
others  better  than  to  him.  The  prophets  say  that  he  who  is  to 
come  is  a  great  and  mighty  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  and  of  all 
its  nations  and  armies.  They  did  not  hold  forth  such  a  pestilent 
fellow  as  this."  "  How  then  should  we  take  him  for  a  God, 
who  performed  none  of  those  things  which  had  been  promised  ? 
When  we  had  pronounced  him  guilty,  and  would  bring  him  to 
punishment,  he  shamefully  hid  himself,  and  fled  away.  Yet  he 
was  taken,  being  betrayed  by  those  whom  he  called  his  disciples. 
Surely,  it  became  not  a  God  to  flee,  nor  to  be  taken  and  exe- 
cuted. Least  of  all  did  it  become  him  to  be  betrayed  and  de- 
serted by  his  disciples,  who  knew  all  his  secrets,  who  followed 
him  as  their  Master,  and  esteemed  him  a  Saviour,  —  the  Son 
and  messenger  of  the  Most  High."     Lib.  ii.,  §  9. 

The  Jew  in  Celsus  pours  forth  his  calumnies,  not- only  upon 
Jesus,  but  upon  those  who  adhered  to  him  after  his  resurrection. 
He  repeats  the  charge,  so  often  refuted,  that  "  the  Christians, 
in  their  private  meetings,  kill  and  eat  little  children,  and  that 
when  the  lights  are  extinguished,  they  practise  promiscuous 
lewdness."  Lib.  vi.,  §  27.  And  then  addressing  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  become  followers  of  Christ,  he  exclaims : 
"  What  induced  you,  O  ye  Jews,  to  forsake  the  law  of  your 
country,  being  enticed  by  him  of  whom  we  have  been  discours- 
ing !  You  have  been  most  ridiculously  deceived,  and  have  be- 
come fugitives  from  us  to  another  name,  and  to  another  manner 
of  life.  Very  recently,  when  we  had  punished  him  who  led  you 
as  brute  beasts,  you  made  defection  from  the  law  of  your  God. 
You  begin  with  neglecting  our  sacred  thingat  but  in  your  prog- 
ress despise  them."     Lib.  ii. 
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When  Celsus  had  thus  assailed  Christianity  as  a  Jew,  he  turns 
round  and  attacks  Judaism  itself.  Knowing  that  Christians, 
like  the  Jews,  received  the  Old  Testament,  and  professed  to 
build  their  religion  upon  it,  he  saw  that  his  work  would  not  be 
complete,  unless  he  demolished  both  Testaments  together.  Let 
us  now  see  what  he  has  to  say  to  the  Jews  respecting  their  re- 
ligion and  their  Scriptures. 

He  objects,  first  of  all,  to  the  account  given  by  Moses  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  "  The  generation  of  the  world  and  of 
men,  as  described  by  Moses,  is  very  foolish.  Not  knowing 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  world,  and  of  man>  he  has  composed 
a  profoundly  idle  tale.  Some  of  the  days  of  the  world's  forma- 
tion were  passed  before  light  and  heaven,  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  were  made ;  and  some  passed  after  the  making  of  these 
things.  And  certainly  the  Maker  of  the  world  did  not  borrow 
light  from  above,  as  they  kindle  lamps  among  neighbors." 

"  It  is  extremely  foolish  to  attribute  certain  days  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  world,  before  there  were  days ;  for  how  were  there 
day 8,  when  the  earth  was  not  yet  established,  nor  the  sun  ap- 
pointed to  his  place?  How  absurd,  too,  to  hear  the  great  God 
commanding,  Let  this  be,  or  that ;  and  one  day  framing  such  a 
thing,  and  the  second  something  more ;  and  so  on  through  the 
third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth,  or  sixth ;  and  then  resting  the  seventh 
day,  like  some  ill  workman,  being  wearied  out,  and  needing  re- 
laxation or  rest.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  great  God  should 
be  weary,  or  work  with  his  hands,  or  give  orders.  He  has  not 
a  mouth,  or  a  voice,  nor  any  other  of  these  things ;  nor  did  he 
make  man  in  his  image ;  for  God  is  not  such  as  man,  nor  is  he 
like  to  any  other  similitude."     Lib.  vi.,  vii. 

Celsus  turns  into  ridicule  the  account  given  in  Genesis  of  the 
creation  of  the  first  human  pair,  and  indeed  all  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  history.  "  The  Jews,  in  some  corner  of 
Palestine,  —  being  wholly  unlearned,  and  not  having  heard  of 
the  things  sung  of  old  by  Hesiod,  and  other  divinely  inspired 
men,  —  have  written  most  improbably  and  inelegantly  concern- 
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ing  a  certain  man,  formed  by  the  hands  of  God,  and  a  girl  taken 
from  his  rib,  and  a  serpent  opposing  them,  and  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  them,  —  old  wives'  fables.  And  then  a  deluge,  and  a 
monstrous  ark  having  all  things  within  it,  and  a  dove  and  a  crow 
as  messengers,  —  adulterating  and  falsifying  the  story  of  Deu- 
calion." Following  these,  we  have  "  the  begetting  of  children 
out  of  time,  the  treacheries  of  brethren,  the  father's  grief,  the 
wiles  of  mothers,  and  the  wealth  acquired  by  Jacob  with  Laban. 
Then  we  have  the  things  concerning  Lot  and  his  daughters,  more 
shameful  than  the  Thyestian  scandals.  We  have  the  hatred  of  Esau 
to  Jacob,  and  Simeon  and  Levi  seeking  revenge  upon  the  injury  of 
their  sister,  who  was  seduced  by  the  son  of  the  king  of  Shechem. 
We  have  the  brothers  selling  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  father 
deceived,  and  lamenting  Joseph,  who  was  serving  in  Egypt. 
We  have  the  dreams  of  the  chief  butler  and  baker,  and  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  Joseph  interpreting  them ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  is  brought  out  of  prison  and  made  governor  in  the  land.  We 
have  the  story  of  his  brothers  coming  to  him  with  their  asses, 
and  of  his  returning  with  great  pomp  to  his  father's  funeral. 
The  more  moderate  among  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  being 
ashamed  of  these  things,  attempt  to  allegorize  them ;  but  they 
do  not  admit  of  allegory.  The  allegories  that  have  been  writ- 
ten concerning  them  are  more  shameful  and  absurd  than  the  sto- 
ries themselves."    Lib.  iv. 

Celsus  insists,  in  another  place,  that  "  the  Hebrews  were 
originally  Egyptians,  and  owed  their  national  existence  to  a  se- 
dition among  that  people."  They  "  borrowed  circumcision  from 
the  Egyptians ;  and  following  their  leader  Moses,  these  simple 
goatherds  and  shepherds  were  led  to  esteem  God  to  be  one,  — 
whom  they  thought  to  be  Adonis,  or  Sabaoth,  or  the  Most  High, 
or  whatever  else  they  pleased  to  name  him.  For  it  matters  not 
whether  we  call  the  supreme  God  by  the  name  current  among 
the  Greeks,  or  by  that  among  the  Indians,  or  that  among  the 
Egyptians."     Lib.  iii.,  v. 

Celsus  has  a  long  and  ingenious  argument  against  the  repre- 
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sentation  in  Genesis,  that  God  made  all  other  creatures  for  man, 
and  gave  to  man  dominion  over  them.  We  will  give  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  "If  you  should  say  that  plants,  and  trees,  and 
herbs  grow  for  man,  what  more  do  they  do  for  man  than  for 
brute  animals?  We,  indeed,  by  working  hard,  are  scarcely  and 
laboriously  nourished ;  but  all  things  grow  for  them  unsown 
and  untilled.  Or  if  you  shall  say,  with  Euripides,  The  sun  and 
the  night  serve  men  ;  how  do  they  serve  us  more  than  they  do  the 
ants  and  flies?  For  to  them,  as  well  as  us,  the  night  is  for  rest, 
and  the  day  for  acting  and  working.  If  any  should  say  that  we 
are  the  rulers  of  animals,  because  we  hunt  them,  and  feast  on 
them  ;  I  need  only  reply  that  they  hunt  and  eat  us.  Besides, 
we  have  need  of  nets,  and  arms,  and  dogs  against  the  brute 
beasts,  while  nature  hath  furnished  them  with  arms  of  theirown, 
that  they  may  subdue  us.  If  men  seem  to  excel  the  brutes  be- 
cause they  inhabit  cities,  and  have  magistracies  and  governments, 
the  bees  and  ants  do  the  same.  The  bees  have  a  ruler,  and  ser- 
vices, and  battles,  and  victories,  and  a  succession  of  works. 
And  the  ants  are  most  industrious  in  providing  for  winter ;  and 
meeting  one  another,  they  hold  conversation,  so  that  they  do 
not  wander  from  their  ways.  The  storks  are  more  pious  than 
men,  requiting  their  parents,  and  bringing  nourishment  to  them. 
And  so  is  the  phoenix  who,  after  many  years,  came  into  Egypt, 
bringing  its  dead  father,  and  burying  him  in  a  globe  of  myrrh, 
and  placing  him  in  the  temple  of  the  sun. 

"  The  things  around  us,  therefore,  were  not  made  for  man, 
more  than  for  the  lion,  the  eagle,  or  the  dolphin,  but  this  world 
is  entire  and  perfect,  composed  of  all  things." 

Celsus  blames  the  Jews  for  worshipping  (as  he  supposes)  the 
angels,  and  not  rather  the  sun  and  moon.  "  They  worship  the 
heavens,  and  the  angels  that  are  there,  but  the  most  venerable 
and  the  most  powerful  parts  of  heaven, — the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
—  they  despise ;  as  if  it  were  well  to  worship  them  that  approach 
us  in  darkness,  in  dreams  and  obscure  apparitions,  and  make  no 
account  of  those  which  prophesy  so  clearly  and  splendidly  to  us 
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all ;  by  which  are  brought  forth  to  us  rain,  clouds,  and  heat, 
thunders  and  lightnings,  and  every  production  by  which  God  is 
revealed  to  men."     Lib.  iv.,  v. 

Celsus  thinks  that,  as  a  lawgiver,  Moses  is  not  at  all  superior 
to  the  Greek  legislators.  He  compares  the  Jewish  prophecies 
with  the  heathen  oracles,  and  claims  that  the  goodness  of  a 
prophecy,  and  not  the  truth  of  it,  ought  chiefly  to  be  considered. 
He  points  to  the  frequent  idolatries  of  the  Jews  in  proof  that  they 
were  no  better  than  other  nations,  and  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem to  show  that  they  were  not  the  special  favorites  of  Heaven. 
He  insists  that  the  laws  of  Moses  and  those  of  Christ  are  contra- 
dictory to  each  other.  By  Moses,  "  God  gave  law  to  become 
rich  and  powerful,  to  replenish  the  earth,  and  to  cut  off  enemies 
in  war ;  but  now  his  Son,  the  Nazarene,  gives  an  opposite  law, 
insisting  that  there  is  no  access  to  the  Father  by  one  possessing 
riches,  and  that  we  should  have  no  more  care  about  provisions 
than  the  crows,  or  of  raiment  than  the  lilies,  and  that  it  must 
be  permitted  to  him  who  strikes  once  to  strike  again." — Lib. 
vi.,  vii. 

In  fine,  Celsus  thinks  that  "  the  contention  between  the  Jews 
and  Christians  is  very  silly ;  and  that  the  whole  dispute,  one 
with  the  other,  about  Christ  is  no  better  than  that  in  the 
proverb  about  the  shadow  of  the  ass.  Both  sides  believe  that  it 
had  been  foretold  that  a  Saviour  should  come,  but  do  not  agree 
whether  he  who  had  been  promised  is  come,  or  not."  In  an- 
other place,  Celsus  says  that  "  the  Jews  and  Christians  are  like 
a  parcel  of  bats  or  ants  worming  forth  from  their  holes,  or  like 
frogs  gathered  in  council  about  a  ditch,  or  worms  assembled  in 
a  corner  of  the  clay,  and  contending  with  each  other  which  of 
them  should  be  the  greatest  sinners."  —  Lib.  iii.,  iv. 

Having  employed  the  Jew  to  refute  Christianity  from  Am 
stand-point,  and  then  ridiculed  and  refuted  the  Jew  from  his 
own,  Celsus  proceeds  to  attack  the  religion  of  Christ,  more 
directly.  He  assails  the  lives  and  the  doctrines  of  Christians, 
and  the  records  of  their  faith.     He  reproaches  them  with  their 
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frequent  controversies,  and  with  their  endeavors  to  proselyte 
the  poor  and  the  vicious.  He  charges  them  with  political  use- 
lessness  and  even  disloyalty,  and  hence  justifies  the  government 
in  persecuting  them.  He  ridicules  the  doctrines  of  the  fall  of 
man,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  Divinity  and  incar- 
nation of  Christ.  He  thinks  it  preposterous  that  Christians 
should  suppose  their  Master  Divine,  just  because  he  was  a 
magician  and  wrought  miracles ;  and  derides  them  for  worship- 
ping a  crucified  God.  A  few  extracts  will  show  how  he  deals 
with  the  Christians  of  his  day,  on  these  and  other  topics. 

Celsus  objects,  among  other  things,  to  the  genealogies  of 
Christ.  "Ye  please  yourselves  too  much  tracing  his  genealogy 
from  the  first  man,  and  from  the  kings  that  were  among  the 
Jews.  The  wife  of  the  carpenter  did  not  know  that  she  had 
such  kindred.  Besides,  your  genealogies  do  not  agree  between 
themselves." — Lib.  i. 

Celsus  objects  strongly  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  incarnation. 
"  You  Christians  talk  most  basely  in  saying  that  God,  or  the 
Son  of  God,  has  descended  to  the  earth,  to  be  the  justifier  of 
them  that  are  here.  What  did  God  mean  by  such  a  descent? 
Was  it  that  he  might  learn  the  affairs  of  men  ?  But  did  he  not 
know  all  before  ?  He  knew,  you  say,  but  he  did  not  rectify ; 
nor  was  it  possible  for  him,  by  Divine  power,  to  rectify,  if  some 
one  was  not  sent,  who  was  born  for  this  purpose.  But  if  God 
himself  shall  descend  to  men,  then  he  must  desert  his  own 
throne ;  and  if  you  should  change  any  one  thing,  even  the  least, 
all  would  be  overturned  and  go  to  ruin.  It  is  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  you  say  these  things  concerning  God  neither  purely 
nor  truly."  —  Lib.  iv. 

Celsus,  not  presuming  in  that  age  to  deny  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  attributes  them  to  magic  and  enchantment  y  with  which  he 
pretends  that  our  Saviour  had  become  acquainted  in  Egypt. 
44  Supposing  those  things  to  be  true  that  are  written  concerning 
healings  and  resurrections,  and  concerning  the  feeding  of  multi- 
tudes with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  and  many  other  things  which 
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the  disciples  have  marvellously  narrated ;  they  are  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  works  of  enchanters,  which  they  have  learned 
from  the  Egyptians ;  such  as  expelling  demons  from  men,'  and 
blowing  off  diseases,  and  calling  up  the  souls  of  heroes ;  showing, 
also,  sumptuous  dinners  and  meats  differently  dressed,  and  ani- 
mals moving  about,  —  not  truly  animals,  but  to  the  fancy 
appearing  such.  Because  they  do  these  things,  are  we,  there- 
fore, to  believe  them  Sons  of  God?  Or  should  it  not  rather  be 
said  that  these  are  the  doings  of  wicked  and  deceitful  men." 
Lib.  i. 

Celsus  objects  to  the  Christians  that  Jesus  had  borrowed 
some  part  of  his  instructions  from  the  Greeks,  particularly  from 
Plato.  "  You  have  a  precept  that  you  are  not  to  repel  him 
that  injures  you,  and  if  he  should  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek, 
you  must  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  Now  this  has  been  better 
said  by  the  Greeks,  and  without  any  commination  as  from  God. 
Plato  does  not  vaunt  and  lie,  saying  that  he  has  found  some 
new  thing,  or  that  he  has  come  with  it  from  heaven,  but  con- 
fesses plainly  whence  these  things  are."     Lib.  vi«,  vii. 

Celsus  objects  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  his  Divinity.  If  his  sufferings  seemed  good  to  him, 
and  he  was  punished  in  obedience  to  his  Father,  why  did  he 
lament,  and  grieve,  and  pray,  O  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me !  When  he  wore  the  purple  robe,  and 
the  crown  of  thorns,  with  the  reed  in  his  right  hand,  why  did 
he  not  now,  if  not  before,  manifest  something  Divine,  and  de- 
liver himself  from  that  shame,  and  treat  those  that  reproached 
both  him  and  his  Father  as  they  deserved?  And  was  the  gore 
which  flowed  from  his  body,  when  he  was  crucified,  like  that 
which  flows  from  the  blessed  gods  ?  "     Lib.  i. 

Celsus  rejects  and  ridicules  not  only  the  death  of  Christ,  but 
the  story  of  his  resurrection.  "  Let  us  consider, ,r  says  he, 
"  whether  any  one  that  has  really  died  ever  rose  again  in  the 
same  body.  When  he  was  living,  he  could  not  defend  himself; 
but  after  he  was  dead,  you  say  that  he  arose,  and  showed  the 
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marks  of  his  punishment,  and  how  his  hands  had  been  pierced. 
But  who  saw  all  this?  Why,  a  distracted  woman,  and  one  or 
two  more  of  the  same  imposture ;  and  some  dreamers,  who  fan- 
cied that  they  saw  things  as  they  desired  to  have  them ;  —  the 
same  that  has  happened  to  many  other  people.  If  he  would 
manifest  his  Divine  power,  he  should  have  showed  himself  to 
them  that  derided  him,  and  condemned  him,  and  indeed  unto 
all :  For  surely  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  mortal  now, 
after  he  had  died,  and  (as  you  say)  was  a  God."    Lib.  ii. 

Celsus  tells  the  Christians  that  if  they  desired  a  new  religion, 
they  should  have  selected  a  more  respectable  leader.  "  How 
much  better  had  it  been  for  you,  since  you  desired  to  make 
some  innovation,  to  choose  some  one  for  a  leader  who  died 
nobly,  and  might  well  admit  of  a  divine  fable ;  —  such  as  Her- 
cules, or  ^sculapius,  or  Orpheus,  who  certainly  had  received 
the  Divine  Spirit.  But  now  ye  worship  him  as  God,  who 
passed  a  most  infamous  life,  and  suffered  a  most  pitiful  death. 
How  much  more  appropriate  for  you  than  he,  would  have  been 
Jonah  under  his  gourd,  or  Daniel  escaped  from  the  lions,  or 
some  o there,  whose  story  is  yet  more  marvellous  than  these  ! " 
Lib.  vii. 

Celsus  charges  the  Christians  with  having  gross  and  unwor- 
thy conceptions  of  God.  "  You  expect  to  see  God  with  bodily 
eyes,  and  to  hear  him  with  your  ears,  and  to  handle  him  with 
your  hands.  You  speak  of  his  wrath  against  the  ungodly,  and 
his  threatenings  against  sinners,  and  being  angry  and  enraged, 
he  sends  his  Son  to  do  such  things  as  these."     Lib.  vii.,  iv. 

Celsus  objects  to  the  Christians,  that  they  make  too  little  of 
reason,  and  too  much  of  faith.  "  Unwilling  either  to  give  or 
receive  a  reason  about  their  religion,  they  say  :  Do  not  exam- 
ine, but  believe ;  and  thy  faith  shall  save  thee.  Hence,  it  is 
necessary  to  teach  them  what  sort  of  things  those  are  which 
they  profess  to  believe,  and  whence  they  have  flowed."  Lib. 
i»,  v. 

Celsus,  like  some  at  the  present  day,  objects  to  the  Christian 
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doctrine  of  fallen  spirits.  "Ye  are  deceived  most  impiously, 
and  by  the  greatest  ignorance,  in  setting  op  one  as  contrary  to 
God,  and  naming  him  the  devil  and  Satan.  It  is  rash  and  un- 
holy to  say  such  things  as  that  the  great  God,  who  is  wishing 
to  do  good  to  man,  hath  one  working  against  him,  whom  he 
cannot  resist/' 

Celsus  blames  the  Christians  for  endeavoring  to  convert  only 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant.  "  Ye  say.  Let  none  come  to  us 
who  are  learned,  none  wise,  none  prudent ;  for  these  things  are 
esteemed  by  such  as  evil.  But  if  any  be  unlearned,  if  any  fool- 
ish, if  any  one  be  a  child,  let  him  come  boldly ;  thus  confessing 
that  ye  neither  will  nor  can  persuade  any  but  the  foolish  and 
stupid,  slaves,  girls,  and  boys.  Just  so  those  who  are  juggling 
in  the  market  places  never  come  to  a  company  of  prudent  men ; 
but  where  they  see  a  crowd  of  slaves  and  foolish  people,  there 
they  thrust  themselves  in  and  make  a  show,  and  we  see  in  their 
houses  wool-dressers,  leather-cutters,  and  fullers,  the  most  il- 
literate and  most  rustic ;  not  daring  to  say  anything  before  their 
more  aged  and  prudent  masters."    Lib.  iii. 

Celsus  accuses  the  Christians  of  disobedience  to  magistrates, 
particularly  in  refusing  to  swear  by  the  king  and  to  serve  under 
him.  "  When  commanded  to  swear  by  the  king,  this  should  not 
offend  you  ;  for  the  things  of  earth  are  given  to  him,  and  what- 
soever you  receive  comes  through  him.  You  ought  therefore 
to  assist  the  king  with  all  your  strength,  and  fight  for  him,  and 
hold  office  under  him,  if  this  be  needful  for  the  safety  of  the 
laws  and  of  piety." 

Celsus  ridicules  the  Christians  of  his  time  on  account  of  their 
trials,  their  persecutions,  and  their  hope  of  a  resurrection.  "  Do 
you  not  see  how  any  one  may  blaspheme  your  demon,  whom 
you  call  the  Son  of  God,  and  drive  him  away  from  the  earth, 
and  may  bind  you,  his  sacred  image,  and  hurry  you  away,  and 
crucify  you,  and  he  gives  you  no  help?  and  if  any  one  absconds 
and  hides  himself,  he  is  sought  for,  and  found  and  punished 
with  death." 
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"  You  hope,  when  you  die,  to  be  raised  again;  but  this  is 
no  better  than  the  hope  of  worms.  For  how  is  it  possible  that 
a  body,  when  entirely  pu trifled,  should  return  to  its  own  prim- 
itive condition  ?  You  say,  indeed,  that  all  things  are  possible 
with  God.  But  God  cannot  do  anything  that  is  shameful,  or 
contrary  to  nature.  God  may  give  everlasting  life  to  the  soul ; 
but  to  make  dead  bodies,  which  are  full  of  filthiness  not  fit  to 
be  named,  eternal,  is  a  thing  so  unreasonable,  that  God  neither 
can  nor  will  do  it."    Lib.  iv. 

To  close  all,  Celsus  reproaches  the  Christians  with  their  nu- 
merous sects  and  controversies.  "In  their  beginning,  these 
Christians  were  few,  and  of  one  mind.  But  being  grown  into 
a  multitude,  they  are  again  and  again  split  and  divided.  Some 
profess  to  be  Gnostics,  and  some  live  after  the  law  of  the  Jews. 
There  are  the  Sybilists,  and  the  Simonians,  and  the  Carpocra- 
tians,  and  the  Marcionites.  Some  have  one  leader,  and  some 
another,  wickedly  erring,  and  wandering  about  in  darkness." 
Lib.  v. 

But  I  will  not  quote  more  from  the  pages  of  Celsus.  To 
furnish  an  answer  to  his  cavils  and  objections  constitutes  no  part 
of  my  plan.  Many  of  them  are  not  deserving  an  answer ;  and 
the  most  of  them  were  solidly  answered  by  Origen,  sixteen  hun- 
dred years  ago.  My  object  has  rather  been  to  present  a  speci- 
men of  the  manner  of  this  ancient  pagan,  and  of  the  style  of 
thinking  which  generally  prevailed  among  the  philosophical 
enemies  of  Christianity  at  that  day.  I  have  been  desirous,  too, 
of  drawing  out  some  practical  lessons  for  our  instruction. 

We  learn,  first  of  all,  the  truth  of  Solomon's  maxim: 
"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  We  are  sometimes 
startled  at  the  quibbles  and  evasions,  the  vulgarity  and  lies  of 
modern  unbelievers,  and  are  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Now  this  ex- 
ceeds everything  I  the  like  was  never  known  or  heard  before  I " 
But  let  him  who  says  this  look  into  the  remains  of  Celsus,  and 
he  will  see,  at  once,  that  he  is  mistaken ;  —  that  what  has  sur- 
prised him  is  nothing  new.     The  same  subtleties  and  blasphe- 
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mies  which  have  so  shocked  him,  were  uttered  in  the  ears  of 
pious  men  and  women  seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  The 
brawling  infidels  of  modern  times  are  but  the  followers  of  that 
old  heathen,  who  first  wrote  a  book  against  the  Saviour  and  his 
gospel.  They  are  but  retailing  his  falsehoods,  repeating  his 
slanders,  preaching  over  his  old  notes,  pointing  anew  his  blunt- 
ed, broken  weapons,  and  hurling  them  at  the  shield  of  God's 
truth  again.  Celsus  attempted^  and  expected  to  write  down 
Christianity,  but  it  survived  him.  Thousands  have  since  made 
the  same  attempt,  and  with  the  same  success.  The  religion  of 
Christ  still  lives  and  triumphs,  and  is  destined  to  triumph,  when 
all  its  enemies  are  in  the  dust. 

The  work  of  Celsus  furnishes,  in  many  points,  a  reproof  and 
refutation  of  the  pretences  of  modern  infidelity.  Infidels  at 
this  day  disclaim  with  united  voice  the  miracles  of  Scripture. 
They  are  all  a  delusion.  They  were  never  performed.  But 
Celsus,  as  we  have  seen,  says  no  such  thing.  He  admits  the 
miracles  of  Moses  and  of  our  Saviour,  but  denies  that  they  in- 
dicate a  Divine  power.  They  were  performed  by  magic,  —  in 
which  he  had  great  confidence,  though  he  rejects  the  Bible. 

It  is  alleged  by  infidels  at  this  day  that  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  or  many  of  them,  are  not  the  productions  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed,  and  were  not  in  existence  until  long 
after  the  times  when  they  purport  to  have  been  written.  In 
other  words,  they  are  not  authentic,  but  spurious  —  the  work 
of  later  hands.  But  Celsus  knew  better  than  to  make  any  such 
statement.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  our  sacred  books  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  had  read  them  apparently  with  much 
greater  attention  than  those  who  now  affect  to  despise  them. 
"  Ye  need  not  answer  me,"  says  he,  "as  one  seeking  informa- 
tion ;  for  I  know  all"  Lib.  i.  He  admits  also  the  authenticity 
of  our  sacred  books,  and  even  insists  upon  it.  "  From  your 
own  Scriptures,"  he  says,  "  which  your  leaders  have  given  us, 
we  take  these  things.  We  use  no  other  witness.  Ye  fall  in 
your  own  snare.0    Lib.  ii. 
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Celsus  has  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses. 
It  is  assumed,  in  his  argument,  that  it  was  the  work  of  Moses  — 
the  same  Moses  that  was  educated  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and 
became  skilled  in  the  magical  arts  of  Egypt.  He  was  acquainted, 
too,  with  the  other  historical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  speaks  of  them  as  the  accredited  oracles  of  both  Jews 
and  Christians ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  evident  that  Celsus  had  not  only  seen  them, 
but  had  diligently  studied  them.  He  refers  expressly  to  the 
four  Gospels,  and  speaks  of  them  as  having  been  written  by  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Jesus.  He  quotes  enough  from  them, 
were  his  quotations  placed  together,  to  make  a  tolerable  abstract 
of  the  gospel  history.  % 

On  this  point,  of  such  importance,  it  seems  necessary  to  go 
into  particulars.  We  learn  then  from  Celsus  that,  —  according 
to  the  accounts  given  by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  —  he  was  born 
of  a  virgin  in  a  small  village  of  Judea,  and  had  descended  from 
the  Jewish  kings ;  that  she  was  married  to  a  carpenter ;  that 
for  some  time  her  husband  was  doubtful  about  her  chastity ;  that 
wise  men  from  the  East  came  to  Jerusalem,  soon  after  his  birth, 
to  do  him  homage,  having  been  guided  in  their  journey  by  a 
star ;  that  Herod,  moved  to  jealousy,  put  to  death  many  young 
children,  hoping  to  destroy  Jesus ;  that,  by  the  direction  of  an 
angel,  he  was  carried  by  his  parents  into  Egypt  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  life,  where,  as  Celsus  will  have  it,  he  learned  the 
magical  arts  practised  in  that  country.  He  calls  Jesus  a  man 
of  Nazareth,  and  speaks  of  his  baptism ;  also  of  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  of  a  voice  from 
heaven  declaring  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  He  further  says, 
that  when  Jesus  appeared  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  he  was  at- 
tended by  ten  or  eleven  disciples,  whom  he  calls  publicans  and 
sailors.  Celsus  admits  that  Christ  healed  the  lame  and  the 
blind,  and  raised  some  dead  persons  ty^iife.  He  speaks  of  our 
Lord's  death  on  the  cross,  and  of  mosUef  the  circumstances  at- 
tending his  crucifixion,  —  of  his  being  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
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disciples,  and  denied  by  another,  —  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
purple  robe,  and  the  reed  in  his  right  hand.  Nor  has  he  omit- 
ted the  wine  mingled  with  gall,  and  the  sponge  of  vinegar  when 
he  was  expiring  on  the  cross.  He  also  mentions  the  darkness 
at  the  crucifixion,  and  the  earthquake  which  followed  it.  And 
though  hfi  will  not  admit  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  he  says 
that  the  disciples  so  affirmed  it ;  also  that  an  angel  descended 
from  heaven  and  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre ;  and 
that  Jesus  showed  himself  to  one  woman,  and  then  to  others, 
after  he  was  risen.  Celsus  also  quotes  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
and  Peter,  and  John.  He  speaks  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  of  the  general  conflagration,  and  of  the  endless  rewards 
of  the  righteous  and  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  the  future 
world.  And  yet  there  are  those  in  this  nineteenth  century  who 
do  not  believe  that  the  four  gospels,  and  most  of  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  were  in  existence  so  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  I  If  anything  could  silence  such  auda- 
cious critics,  and  convince  them  of  their  error,  it  would  seem  sa 
though  the  testimony  of  Celsus  might  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

I  deem  the  work  of  Celsus  important,  chiefly  on  account  of 
its  early  and  unquestionable  attestation  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  But  this  is  not  its  only  importance.  We 
learn  from  it,  incidentally,  the  views  which  Christians  at  that 
period  entertained  respecting  some  disputed  points  of  doctrine. 
He  represents  them  as  believing  in  the  fall  and  ruin  of  mankind, 
and  the  necessity  of  regeneration.  He  ridicules  their  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  calling  it  "  the  hope  of  worms." 
He  says  that  they  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  future  and  endless  ret' 
ribution  ;  and  what  is  more,  he  professes  to  agree  with  them  in 
this  matter.  "  They  establish  this  rightly,'9  he  says,  "  that  they 
who  have  lived  well  shall  be  happy,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  tor- 
merited  with  eternal  evils.  And  may  neither  they,  nor  any  other 
men,  at  any  time  go  back  from  maintaining  this  opinion." 
Lib.  viii. 
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It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the  remains  of  Celsus, 
and  not  see  that  the  Christians  whom  he  addressed  believed  in 
the  proper  divinity  of  Christ.  He  assumes  that  such  was  their 
belief  in  hundreds  of  passages.  He  charges  it  upon  them  in 
every  possible  shape  and  form.  They  feared  Christ  and  trusted 
in  him  as  God.  They  worshipped  him  as  God.  They  acknowl- 
edged him  as  God,  the  great  God,  the  God  over  all.  Indeed 
this  was  the  burthen  of  Celsus'  reproach  against  the  Christians 
of  his  day,  that  they  feared  and  worshipped  a  crucified  God. 

I  might  notice  other  disputed  doctrines  which  Celsus  ascribes 
to  the  Christians,  but  I  forbear.  In  taking  leave  of  his  old  en- 
emy of  Christ  and  his  gospel,  I  can  but  admire  the  wisdom  of 
Divine  providence  in  raising  up  just  such  a  man,  and  permitting 
him  to  write  just  such  a  book  as  that  on  which  we  have  re- 
marked. For  though  Celsus  "  did  not  mean  so,  neither  did  his 
heart  think  so,  but  it  was  in  his  heart"  to  injure  and  overthrow 
the  hated  religion  of  "  the  Nazarene  man,"  still  God  has  re- 
warded him, — as  he  will  sooner  or  later  all  the  incorrigible  en- 
emies of  Christ, — he  has  caused  his  "  mischief  to  return  upon 
his  own  head,  and  his  violent  dealings  to  come  down  upon  his 
own  pate."  God  has  caused  the  wrath  and  wickedness  of  Cel- 
sus to  contribute  to  his  praise,  and  overruled  his  malicious  de- 
signs for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.  No  early  disciple  of 
Christ  could  have  answered  the  purpose  which,  in  the  wise  prov- 
idence of  God,  Celsus  has  been  made  to  answer.  We  have  in 
him  the  testimony,  not  of  a  partial  friend,  but  of  an  embittered 
enemy,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  extant  near 
the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  that  they  were  the  work  of 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  that  they  were  regarded 
by  Christians  as  the  sacred  and  authoritative  records  of  their 
faith.  We  learn,  too,  from  him,  and  in  the  most  unexception- 
able manner,  that  the  faith  of  these  early  Christians  conformed^ 
at  least  in  some  essential  points,  to  that  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  day.  In  Celsus,  therefore,  we  have  a  solu- 
tion of  Samson's  riddle :  "  Out  of  the  eater  cometh  forth  meat, 
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and  out  of  the  strong  cometh  forth  sweetness."  We  have  an 
instance,  among  thousands  of  a  like  nature,  in  which  God  has 
overruled  a  permitted  evil  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  glory  of  his  name. 


AKTICLE  H. 

SHOULD  A  PASTOR  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  HIS  OWN  CHURCH  ? 

A  Short  Sermon. 

Txxt.   Col.  It.  12.   °  Epaphras,  who  ii  one  of  yon,  ••'••*  saluteth  yon." 

Introduction.  Epaphras,  a  fellow-prisoner  of  Paul  at 
Rome  (Philemon  23),  was  the  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational 
church  of  Colosse  as  we  read  (Col.  i.  7)  "  Epaphras  our  dear 
fellow-servant  who  is  for  you  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ." 
The  text  shows  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  which 
he  was  pastor;  so  that  in  writing  to  the  "faithful  brethren19 
who  constituted  the  Colossian  church  the  apostle  could  say, 
Epaphras  who  is  one  of  you  saluteth  you. 

[This  was  the  custom  in  apostolic  times.  The  churches  were 
congregational  churches,  and  from  the  membership  of  each 
church  elders  or  pastors  were  elected  and  ordained  —  v.  Acts, 
passim."] 

Proposition.  Every  pastor  should  be  a  member  of  the 
church  of  which  he  is  pastor. 

Argumentative  Proof.  I.  Every  pastor  should  be  a 
member  of  some  church.  No  one  will  advocate  the  employ- 
ment of  men  as  pastors  who  are  not  the  confessed  disciples  of 
Christ,  in  covenanted  fellowship  with  some  body  of  Christian 
believers. 
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II.  The  covenanted  rotation*  of  a  ohnroh  of  HYi^  "*y\\  n 
that  its  menibei8  should  dwell  to^&hcr  in  tiic  o.imc  locality. 
They  are  pledged  to  mutual  watch  and  care ;  they  agree  to 
maintain  together  public  worship  and  the  observance  of  the 
sacraments :  they  have  a  united  responsibility  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  Christian  work  in  the  particular  place  where  they 
dwell.  No  person  can  fulfil  this  sacred  covenant  unless  he  re- 
sides among  the  members  to  whom  he  is  thus  related. 

III.  The  pastor  of  a  church  should  reside  with  the  people 
to  whom  he  ministers.  He  cannot  visit  them  unless  he  dwells 
among  them.  He  cannot  instruct  them  from  the  pulpit  unless 
he  worships  in  the  same  congregation  upon  the  Sabbath. 

IV.  We  have  now  reached  the  following  difficult  problem : 
How  can  the  same  man  having  but  one  body,  be  in  two  dif- 
ferent congregations  at  the  same  time  and  perform  two  incom- 
patible duties  ?  By  his  covenanted  vows  to  one  church  of  which 
he  is  a  member  in  the  town  of  A.,  he  is  under  obligation  to  be 
present  as  a  devout  hearer  of  the  word,  sustaining  with  his 
brethren  the  labors  of  their  faithful  minister,  while  at  the  same 
time  by  his  covenanted  vows  to  another  church  as  pastor  in  the 
town  of  B.  he  is  under  obligation  to  be  present  as  himself  the 
conductor  of  the  worship  and  the  preacher  of  the  word.  This 
is  a  tight  place  for  a  conscientious  man  to  find  himself  in. 

V.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Either  a  pastor  must  re- 
sign his  pastorate  in  order  to  fulfil  his  covenanted  duties  to  the 
church  of  which  he  is  member,  or  he  must  transfer  those  duties 
to  the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor;  i.  e.,  Every  pastor  must 
be  a  member  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor.     Q.  e.  d. 

Inferences.  1.  We  see  the  anomalous  position  of  any 
body  of  men  who  occupy  the  place  of  a  "  tertium  quid"  easing 
the  passage  of  a  brother  from  the  membership  of  one  church  to 
the  pastorship  of  another,  by  taking  into  their  capacious  recep- 
tacle his  covenanted  relations  to  the  church  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  never  transferring  them  to  the  church  of  which  he 
is  pastor.     The  heavy  responsibility  resting  upon  such  bodies 
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of  men  even  though  bearing  the  name  of  Presbyteries  or  Con- 
sociations, it  is  sad  to  contemplate.  Charity  leads  us  to  qualify 
the  charge  with  the  hypothesis  that  they  sin  ignorantly  in  unbe- 
lief. Still  we  cannot  forget  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  have  been  extant  for  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred years.  Besides  these,  we  have  also  the  Cambridge  Plat- 
form, Cotton's  Way  of  the  Churches  and  Book  of  the  Keyes, 
the  senior  Ratio  Discipline  by  Mathea  and  the  junior  by  Upham, 
and  Punchard  on  Congregationalism,  while  a  younger  generation 
rejoices  in  an  illustrious  trio,  constituting  a  triple  cord  not 
easily  broken,  Wellman,  Dexter  and  Quint. 

2.  Several  queries  sometimes  put,  are  easily  answered,  (a.) 
Does  not  a  pastor  become  ex-ojjicio  a  member  of  the  church  of 
which  he  is  pastor?  Not  unless  he  enters  into  covenant  with 
that  church  as  a  member,  and  how  can  he  do  this  while  a  mem- 
ber of  another  church?  (b.)  May  not  a  pastor  ex-ojjkio 
come  into  a  new  relation  to  the  church,  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
church  as  distinguished  from  the  ruled?  Or  (c.)  Are  not  or- 
dained ministers,  a  class  of  church  officers  by  themselves,  a 
constituent  part  of  the  church  visible?  Or  (d.)  Is  not  the 
church  made  up  of  members  of  local  churches  and  ministers — 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled?  i.  e.,  (e.)  Are  not  ministers  and 
pastors  members  of  the  "Church  at  large?"  But  what  church 
is  this  ?  Who  are  its  officers  ?  Who  elects  them  ?  Who  keeps 
the  records  ?  Who  will  give  a  letter  of  dismission  to  some  par- 
ticular church  ? 

3.  We  are  reminded  of  certain  incongruities  when  a  pas- 
tor is  not  a  member  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor :  e.  g., 
(a.)  A  pastor  present  at  church  meetings,  presiding,  some- 
times keeping  the  records  of  a  church,  of  which  he  is  not  even  a 
member,  (b.)  Receiving  members  to  a  church  as  they  enter 
into  public  covenant,  saying  "we  the  members  of  this  church 
receive  you,"  &c,  when  he  himself  is  not  a  member. 

4.  We  clearly  discern  the  radical  question  behind  this  dis- 
cussion, viz.,  an  Ecclesiastical  hierarchy  vs.  Congregationalism. 
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(a.)  If  the  theory  of  the  former  is  correct,  of  course  ministers 
should  not  be  members  of  churches,  but  constitute  a  distinct 
class,  the  rulers  of  the  church,  successors  of  the  apostles,  (b.) 
If  the  theory  of  the  latter  is  correct  of  course  the  elders  or  pas- 
tore  must  be  members  of  the  churches  from  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed ;  and  as  Presbyteries  and  Consociations  are  not  churches, 
the  church  relative  cannot  be  transferred  to  these. 

5.  By  way  of  personal  application  we  see  the  immediate  and 
imperative  duty  of  every  minister  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
church  of  which  he  is  the  pastor.  Let  him  review  the  cove- 
cant  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  consider  the 
significant  fact  thatpie  is  therein  tacitly  bound  to  support  his 
own  pastor,  not  only  by  his  presence  in  social  and  public  wor- 
ship, by  his  sympathy  and  prayers,  but  also  by  his  generous 
"  material  aid"  as  one  of  his  flock.  Has  he  been  accustomed 
to  contribute  for  the  support  of  that  pastor,  according  to  the 
import  of  his  covenanted  vows  ?  Or  did  this  obligation  go  over 
into  the  "  tertium  quid?9*  If  so  has  the  "  tertium  quid"  settled 
the  account?  Or  have  he  and  it  agreed  together  to  repudiate 
the  doctrine  that  the  "  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ?  "  This  would 
be  an  unfortunate  example  for  a  pastor  to  set  his  own  people. 
If  he  fails  to  support  the  pastor  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  then  why  may  not  the  members  of  the  church  of  which 
be  is  the  pastor  imitate  his  example  ? 

This  would  be  an  exceedingly  tight  place  to  be  in.  Having 
therefore  honorably  settled  up  what  is  due  on  past  arrearages, — 
perhaps  the  church  and  pastor  will  be  willing  to  abate  a  little 
of  their  rightful  demand  in  view  of  a  humble  confession  of  neg- 
lect, —  having  thus  become  relieved  of  the  accumulated  burden 
of  the  past,  let  him  immediately  become  member  of  the  church 
of  which  he  is  now  the  pastor,  so  that  when  he  preaches  his  next 
anniversary  sermon,  he  can  take  for  his  text,  "  Epaphras  who 
is  one  of  you,  saluteth  you."* 

•Note.  What  blindness  in  part  has  happened  to  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lication in  the  Theological  Department  of  the  Congregational  Sunday  School 
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AKTICLE    in. 


THE  PAGAN  CREED. 


It  is  the  rationalistic  creed  to  have  no  creed :  this  is  truly  a 
pagan  creed.  The  rationalistic  system  would  substitute  for  Chris- 
tian doctrine  the  religious  promptings  of  the  natural  man,  and 
finally  the  promptings  of  the  natural  man,  whether  religious  or 
not :  this  is  paganism.  Unitarianism,  rationalism,  paganism, 
have  this  in  common,  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  they  rely  on  the 
natural  man  for  the  only  development,  religious  or  not,  which 
the  world  needs.  All  religions  indeed  hope  for  divine  help; 
but  Christianity  is  the  only  system  that  proceeds  on  the  theory 
that  the  natural  man  is  in  an  entirely  ruined  condition,  con* 
demned  under  the  divine  law,  and  to  be  restored  to  a  right 
spiritual  state  only  through  the  divine  power.  •  You  may  ana- 
lyze this  matter  as  you  will,  and  you  can  only  find  new  proofs 
that  there  is  an  essential  agreement  in  fundamental  principles 
between  the  theory  of  American  Unitarianism  and  infidelity  of 
every  name,  and  bald  paganism.  The  more  this  subject  is 
studied,  the  more  clear  it  is  that  there  is  an  essential  unity  in 
error,  and  that  the  point  of  union  is  found  in  this  agreement  to 
trust   the   natural   man  with  his   own  religious  development. 

and  Publication  Society,  to  have  allowed  the  following  statement  to  have 
gone  forth  under  their  approval  in  a  recently  issued  volume  entitled 
"  Church  Polity  ?  "  "  The  pastor  of  a  particular  church  is  but  a  brother  in 
the  brotherhood.  If  not  already  a  private  member  of  it,  he  becomes,  by 
the  election  of  the  people  and  his  induction  into  office,  an  ex-officio  member 
of  the  church  of  which  he  is  the  pastor.  His  private  membership,  where- 
ever  it  may  be,  practically  ceases,  or  is  held  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being, 
so  far  forth  as  the  duties  of  pastor  and  those  of  a  private  member  do  not 
coincide."    p.  44 

On  this  tbeorv,  we  must  have  a  new  column  in  our  statistical  table  here- 
after,  viz.  m  mbers  •*  held  in  abeyance"  or  instead  of  "deceased,"  "practi- 
cally ceased."  This  is  a  little  worse  than  •«  dropped."  Suppose  we  put  the 
new  book  into  that  column  if  we  are  a  Congregational  Society  ! 
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The  Roman  Catholic  fastens  on  here ;  it  being  considered  pos- 
sible to  merit  salvation.  Paganism  is  only  the  manifold  de- 
velopment of  this  effort  of  the  natural  man  to  become  religious, 
or  to  remain  content  without  religion.  Infidelity,  in  every 
phase  of  it,  attacks  Christianity,  only  that  men  may  be  left  free 
to  develop  naturally  a  religious,  or  an  irreligious  life,  as  every 
man  may  choose  for  himself.  Sift  rationalism,  and  it  is  found 
in  substantial  agreement  with  paganism  in  this  main  feature. 
So  Unitarianism  is  thoroughly  pagan  in  its  theory.  The  pith 
of  Unitarianism  is  found  in  its  two  denials,  a  denial  of  the 
entire  sinfulness  of  man,  and  a  denial  of  the  proper  deity  of 
Christ :  these  two  are  properly  only  another  form  of  the  pagan 
theory,  that  the  natural  man  can  develop  a  religion ]that  is  good 
enough.  We  are  aware  that  Unitarians  may  so  hold  these 
theories,  as  to  really  deny  them  both.  There  are  those  who 
call  themselves  Unitarians,  who  hold  the  substance  of  orthodox 
Christianity  in  spite  of  their  nominal  belief  in  those  two  leading 
positions :  such  will  naturally  deny  that  those  two  points  neces- 
sarily agree  with  the  pagan  theory.  Still  the  judgment  of  the 
world  must  be  that  two  and  two  are  four,  just  as  truly  as  three 
and  one  are  four.  You  may  figure  over  dogmas  as  you  please, 
and  call  them  Christian  theories ;  but  so  long  as  it  appears  on 
the  face  of  them  that  they  set  forth  the  natural  man  as  accepted 
before  God,  and  that  no  divine  Redeemer  is  needed,  men  will 
agree  that  this  is  really  a  pagan  theory,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Christian  scheme.  No  matter  now  which  is  right,  it  is  now 
merely  a  question  of  names  :  paganism^is  one  thing,  and  Chris- 
tianity is  another.  If  the  Christian  religion  is  anything  at  all, 
it  is  something  definite,  having  certain  fixed  principles  which  can 
be  taken  hold  of,  and  compared  with  other  systems :  we  can 
compare  it  with  the  principles  which  underlie  the  religion  of  the 
natural  man.  Christianity  proclaims  that  man  is  so  ruined  by 
sin  that  he  cannot  be  restored  to  holiness  without  the  divine 
help.  The  religion  of  the  natural  man  claims  that  man  can  by 
himself  develop  all  the  holiness  he  needs :   Unitarianism  and 
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rationalism  and  the  various  forms  of  infidelity  and  the  various 
forms  of  paganism  are  substantially  one  in  this  fundamental 
belief.  Let  us  consider  the  unity  of  paganism,  or  the  religion 
of  the  natural  man  by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  in  its  denial 
of  some  of  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  in  the 
scheme  which  the  pagans  would  substitute  for  Christian  doc- 
trine. It  would  be  seen  that  in  some  things  our  most  advanced 
schools  of  modern  pagans  differ  from  the  ancients,  but  in  most 
things  the  agreement  is  perfect  enough. 

The  pagans  agree  substantially  in  regard  to  their  ideas  of 
God.  Christianity  holds  a  personal  God ;  the  idea  of  one  spir- 
itual, personal  God  is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
to  the  writings  that  take  the  idea  from  the  Bible :  but  pagan- 
ism, in  its  lost  analysis,  is  pantheistic ;  and  pantheism,  in  its 
last  analysis,  grows  out  of  the  overweening  self-conceit  of  the 
natural  man,  who  deems  himself  sufficient  to  all  things,  selfish- 
ness aiming  to  reign  in  God's  stead. 

Are  not  many  of  our  bright-eyed  New  England  infidels 
pantheists  in  fact,  even  when  they  hold  their  system  vaguely? 
Any  pantheist  of  a  future  day  may  find  the  elements  of  his 
system  in  the  writings  of  our  New  England  rationalists.  And 
this  is  natural  enough.  Their  fundamental  principle  [which  is 
also  the  fundamental  principle  of  Unitarian  ism]  easily  leads  to 
this :  the  natural  man  is  held  to  have  within  himself  the  germ 
of  all  needed  good ;  and  hence  by  easy  logic  it  is  said  by  some 
that  he  is  sufficiently  religious ;  and  hence  by  a  quick  step  it  is 
argued  that  he  is  really  an  expression  of  the  divine  Mind ;  and 
then  it  is  said  that  if  the  natural  man  is  a  revelation  from  God, 
very  likely  he  is  part  of  God,  and  responsible  only  to  himself 
and  to  divine  society  for  his  conduct.  And  practically  this  is 
the  way  it  is  held  by  many  in  the  common  life.  Starting  from 
the  thesis  that  man  has  within  himself  a  good  germ  which 
merely  needs  development,  which  selfish  natures  can  easily 
believe  to  be  true,  they  slip  at  last  into  the  expression  of  pan- 
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theistic  ideas.  An  acquaintance  with  unbelievers  of  the  common 
sort,  as  they  are  found  in  our  towns,  reveals  the  fact  that  prac- 
tical pantheism  is  more  frequently  found  among  them  than  has 
been  ordinarily  supposed.  When  hard  pushed  they  easily 
retreat  into  pantheistic  ideas :  they  hold  that  they  are  in  no  true 
sense  responsible  for  sinning,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  sin.  Perhaps  they  have  read  in  the 
Radical,  "  There  is  no  enemity  between  God  and  the  devil.  In 
fact  they  are  one  and  the  same.  The  devil  is  God  in  disguise, 
then,  and  always  wise  and  good,  though  men  perceive  it  not." 
So  it  is  practically  held  by  many  an  infidel  in  humble  life  that 
all  things  are  one,  not  two,  no  good  and  no  bad,  that  the  world 
is  on  the  whole  about  right,  and  that  the  so-called  evil  is  good 
in  the  making,  and  that  there  is  really  nothing  that  is  displeas- 
ing to  the  Maker,  that  the  natural  man  in  his  final  development 
acurately  expresses  the  divine  Mind  or  is  itself  a  fraction  of 
Deity.  I  think  that  no  person  who  has  conversed  much  with 
unbelievers  of  the  common  sort,  will  deny  that  these  ideas 
largely  obtain  among  them.  Amid  the  confusion  wrought  by 
Bin,  the  guilty  mind  loses  sight  of  a  personal  God,  and  begins 
to  imagine  that  it  is  itself  a  god,  or  that  the  race  is  God,  that 
all  creatures  and  all  things  are  God.  Pantheism  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  human  guilt  and  human  vanity,  the  climax  of  that 
selfishness  which  is  sin. 

But  pantheism  is  paganism*  Historically,  pantheism  has 
been  the  root  of  polytheism  and  idolatary.  Those  who  believe 
in  no  personal  God,  easily,  through  egotism,  believe  in  divine 
attributes  diffused  through  men  and  then  through  animals,  and 
thence  they  pass  to  worship  their  images.  The  most  thorough 
investigations  of  idolatrous  systems  reveal  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tions holding  them  were  never  monotheistic  in  theory.  The 
popular  creed  of  the  heathen  has  always  been  pantheistic  or 
idolatrous.  Monotheistic  ideas  may  perhaps  be  detected  among 
ancient  heathen  writers,  but  in  no  such  clear  and  settled 
statements  as  might  serve  for  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
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religion.  No  one  who  is  considerably  acquainted  with  modern 
researches  on  this  subject,  will  be  likely  to  doubt  that  idolatry 
is  founded  on  pantheism.  Atheism  is  not  natural  to  man ;  but 
pantheism  is  natural  to  men  who  break  away  from  the  living 
God  and  selfishly  seek  to  do  their  own  way.  Writers  who 
declare  that  certain  pagans  have  had  no  idea  of  God,  have 
shown  in  other  parts  of  their  writings  that  while  the  pagans  in 
question  have  had  no  roonotheisthic  notions,  they  have  been  es- 
sentially pantheistic,  holding  to  superior  powers,  and  commonly 
believing  that  they  themselves  were  at  some  time  to  become  like 
their  quaint  gods.  Paganism  in  India  and  Egypt  and  among 
savage  tribes,  has  been  based  on  pantheism.  Our  New  England 
pantheists  are,  therefore,  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  reign 
of  paganism. 

The  most  degraded  of  the  modern  pagans  substantially  agree 
with  each  other  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  man.  The  New 
Primer  asks,  Who  was  the  first  roan  ?  The  answer  is  like  that 
of  a  little  child  hardly  able  to  speak  distinctly,  Atom.  Is  it  not 
a  little  curious  that  extremes  meet,  and  that  men  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  high  scientific  culture  should  now  agree  with 
the  most  brutal  savages  in  regard  to  their  ancestry  ?  Our  pagan 
fellow-citizens  in  Alaska  are  to-day  disputing  whether  they 
were  derived  from  the  whale,  the  eagle,  the  crow,  or  the  wolf. 
Our  pagan  fellow-citizens  of  New  England  and  Old  England 
are  also  disputing  as  to  what  beast  they  were  derived  from. 
This  is  not  necessarily  a  pantheistic  notion ;  but  it  is  one  that 
easily  falls  in  with  that  system,  as  if  beast  and  man  were  God 
unfolding. 

A  shallow  sense  of  sin  is  characteristic  of  the  natural  man. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  from  the  sacrifices  and  self-torture  of  cer- 
tain heathen  devotees  it  would  appear  that  sin  is  some  dreadful 
thing ;  but  the  Christian  idea  of  sin  is  that  it  is  so  dreadful  a 
thing  that  a  mere  man  can  in  no  way  atone  for  it.     Pagans 
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have  no  clear,  settled,  well-defined  notion  of  sin  as  consisting  in 
a  mental  state,  selfishness.  Usually  it  is  merely  some  overt 
act.  And  some  among  the  pagan  nations  have  thought  very 
lightly  even  of  outward  acts  of  sin.  The  polished  system  of  the 
Greeks  was  not  allowed  to  be  marred  by  any  serious  recognition 
of  man's  ill-desert ;  the  doctrine  of  sin  was  not  fundamental. 
And  in  this  respect  the  New  England  pagan  philosphers  are 
more  allied  to  the  ancient  Greeks  than  to  any  other  people. 
We  recently  heard  a  man  among  us,  who  formerly  occupied  a 
Unitarian  pulpit,  dilate  on  this  peculiarity  of  the  pagans  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  Said  he,  "There  is  no  place  in 
them  on  which  you  can  hang  a  religious  experience."  As  he 
said  a  boy  once  told  a  highwayman  that  he  not  only  had  no 
money  but  no  pocket,  so  this  late  Unitarian  preacher  exulted  in 
the  fact  that  he  had  "  no  pocket"  for  any  religious  experience 
which  was  based  on  a  struggle  with  indwelling  sin.  On  the 
whole,  then,  our  pagans  are  a  little  isolated  from  their  kinsfolk ; 
standing  aloof  from  that  "  universal  religion,"  which  gives  more 
or  less  expression  to  a  sense  of  sin. 

But  while  the  modern  pagan  school  is  opposed  to  the  univer- 
sal religion  in  denying  man's  need  of  any  atonement,  it  is  also 
opposed  to  it  in  denying  the  use  of  blood  as  a  sacrifice.  Even 
the  slight  sense  of  sin  which  afflicts  an  ordinary  pagan  demands 
the  shedding  of  blood.  But  since  the  blood  of  Immanuel  ap- 
pears as  the  Christian  atonement,  our  kind  neighbors,  who  claim 
in  most  things  to  obey  the  universal  religion,  lift  up  their  voices 
in  loud  protest  against  so  hard  a  doctrine :  they  therefore  unite 
with  the  rest  of  the  pagan  world  in  rejecting  Christ. 

They  furiously  move  in  open  convention,  that  Christ  be  called 
Mr.  Jesus.  They  declare  that  "the  gallows  beside  Harper's 
Ferry  is  more  to  our  purpose  than  the  cross  on  Calvary/' 
Does  Christ  "  constitute  a  species  by  himself?  Then  he  is  a 
monster  and  no  man ;  a  curiosity,  not  our  example."  There 
is  no  divinity  about  Him ;  Jesus  was  a  man,  and  Christ  a  fie- 
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tion  of  the  « '  fourth  century  : "  this  is  Unitarian  teaching.  Dr. 
Bellows  says  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  "  arose  from 
the  desire  to  bring  God  within  the  easier  reach  of  human 
thought  and  definite  conceptions."  But  if  the  doctrine  was  in- 
vented to  bring  God  near,  may  we  not  argue  that  the  attempt 
to  destroy  the  doctrine  arises  from  a  desire  to  remove  God  to  a 
greater  distance  ?  If  God  be  removed  will  there  not  be  more 
room  for  man  ?  The  natural  man  is  always  ready  to  step  for- 
ward, and  to  assert  his  ability  to  work  out  for  himself  all  the 
salvation  he  needs  or  desires. 

The  natural  man  is  ready  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Christ, 
calling  him  a  very  good  roan,  very  good.  Satan  himself  is 
willing  to  say  that.  Did  not  Satan  make  a  great  mistake  when 
he  persuaded  the  Jews  to  kill  Christ?  He  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  gospel,  and  knew  it  not.  But  he  has  tried  to 
remedy  the  mistake.  During  a  long  time  he  persuaded  the 
Christian  church  that  the  atonement  was  of  no  great  value,  and 
that  men  were  to  be  justified  by  works.  But  since  justification 
by  faith  has  become  a  prominent  doctrine,  Satan  has  busied 
himself  in  trying  to  teach  Christians  that  they  are  mistaken  in 
regard  to  the  atonement ;  he  would  show  that  Christ  was  a 
mere  teacher  of  morals,  a  model  man ;  he  has  cunningly  em- 
ployed men  to  preach  for  him;  he  uses  churches  and  hymn- 
books,  the  Bible  and  the  sacrament,  and  claims  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian ;  to  be  sure  he  does  not  believe  all  the  Bible,  he  ration- 
alizes, cuts  out  the  miracles,  and  the  leading  doctrines  ;  in  fact 
he  does  not  care  much  whether  he  uses  the  Bible  at  all ;  he 
would  quite  as  soon  use  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Lecky,  or  any 
other  writer  who  will  scout  the  atonement  and  the  doctrines 
that  go  with  it.  Mr.  Lecky  praisesj.Christian  ethics,  then 
says  that  their  precepts  after  all  have  been  powerless ;  the  power 
has  been  found  in  the  perfect  ^example  of  Christ,  an  ideal 
attracting,  assimilating  mankind ;  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity 
is,  that  it  offers  a  model  for  the  formation  of  character.  "  The 
grand  characteristic  of  Christianity,  and  the  great  moral  proof 
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of  its  divinity  is,  that  it  has  been  the  main  source  of  the  moral 
development  of  Europe,  and  that  it  has  discharged  this  office 
not  so  much  by  the  inculcation  of  a  system  of  ethics,  how  ever 
pure,  as  by  the  assimilating  and  attractive  influence  of  a  perfect 
ideal."  Still  this  "  perpect  ideal"  taught  the  doctrines  of  De- 
pravity, Future  Punishment,  Election,  the  Atonement,  and  Re- 
generation :  Mr.  Lecky  utters  unmitigated  curses,  on  these 
doctrines,  and  then  praises  the  Teacher  of  these  dogmas. 
Were  it  not  fashionable  to  say  pretty  things  about  the  personal 
character  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  our  rationalistic  friends 
would  speak  of  him  as  they  do  of  John  Calvin.  Some  of  them 
indeed  do  speak  out  now  and  then,  and  with  a  breath  try  to 
blow  down  the  idol.  But  what  some  of  thpse  highly  intellec- 
tual writers  mean  in  what  they  say  about  Christ  I  do  not  know  m 
The  rhetorical  compounds  are  remarkable.  One  Brahmin  re- 
lieves himself  in  this  way  : 

"  His  wonderous  poise  resulted  from  his  being  the  product  of 
the  beginning  of  a  new  relation  between  the  finite  and  the  In- 
finite, —  from  the  repudiation  and  sloughing  now  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  universe,'  of  the  fundamental  Christian  idea  of  sep- 
aration, subordination,  and  franchise,  and  the  development  and 
inauguration  of  the  higher  idea  of  union,  in  terpen  etration,  and 
the  absolute.  The  tide  which  bore  him  across  the  light  spot  of 
this  earthly  life,  was  no  separate,  pent-up,  partial  and  exag- 
gerated flow, — no  Bay  of  Fundy  movement,  as  many  have 
been  in  human  history,  —  but  the  clear,  ocean-sweep  of  the 
changing  billows  of  force,  on  whose  crest  the  universe  itself  is 
poised  and  fed  with  life ;  and  the  landscapes  which  burst  on  his 
sight,  as  it  bore  him  on,  clung  to  no  near  encircling  walls  of 
rock,  nor  to  any  canopy  of  earth-born  clouds,  but  reposed  for  a 
moment,  in  dream-tints,  on  the  nebulous  brow  of  The  Becom- 
ing before  they  vanished  into  the  peaks  of  the  Republic  of 
God." 

If  this  is  not  paganism,  what  is  it?     It  may  interest  our  read- 
ers to  know  that  the  brilliant  and  lucid  writer  of  the  two  sen- 
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tences  above  quoted,  1ms  published  "  A  Prophecy  of  the  Extinc- 
tion of  the  Christian  Civilization,"  and  that  he  is  also  anxious  to 
find  a  man  who  will  pay  for  and  print  "  a  series  of  mathematical 
demonstrations  proving  that  Newton's  theory  of  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  is  false,  that  the  Copernican  system  is  only 
apparently  true,  and  that  another  and  new  system  is  absolutely 

true." 

Surely  these  persons  who  despise  God's  Son  are  very  wise  or 

very  foolish. 

We  see,  also,  how  natural  a  thing  it  is  for  the  advocates  of 
such  a  system  to  reject  the  Bible  as  an  infallible  revelation: 
according  to  their  theory  we  do  not  need  such  authority.  The 
Unitarians,  as  a  body  do  not  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  author- 
ity :  some  hold  to  plenary' inspiration,  the  many  deny  it.  Ra- 
tionalism assumes  that  the  natural  man  has  within  himself  a 
sufficient  revelation  from  Heaven,  and  utterly  denies  the  bind- 
ing power  of  any  written  word.  Mr.  Lecky  says  of  ration- 
alism :  "Its  central  conception  is  the  elevation  of  conscience 
into  a  position  of  supreme  authority  as  the  religious  organ,  a 
verifying  faculty  discriminating  between  truth  and  error." 
And  herein  they  take  the  pagan  method  of  getting  on  without 
a  Bible.  But  on  the  other  hand  Christianity  appreciates  quite 
as  highly  as  pagan  or  rationalist  the  demands  of  conscience  and 
natural  religion,  and  then  adds  to  it  the  claims  of  the  Bible  by 
which  alone  natural  religion  is  made  morally  effective,  and  by 
which  also  is  taught  the  divine  method  of  rescuing  man  from 
his  fallen  state.  No  sane  man  will  undervalue  the  testimony 
of  conscience  in  the  soul.  The  conscience  is  God's  witness, 
demanding  man's  obedience  to  the  moral  law ;  its  voice  is  nat- 
urally so  clear  and  distinct  that  it  is  a  law  to  those  who  have  no 
written  word  from  Heaven,  and  men  are  without  excuse  if  thev 
disobey  its  monitions.  But  besides  the  conscience,  God  moves 
upon  the  minds  of  men  by  his  Spirit  reinforcing  the  conscience; 
and  men  are  guilty  if  they  reject  the  Holy  One.     But  the  ex- 
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perience  of  of  the  race  has  shown  that  the  Bible  is  needed  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  moral  results.  Man's  nature  has  been  so 
damaged  by  sinning  that  the  voice  of  conscience  is  dull,  and 
often  scarcely  heard,  and  if  heard,  little  heeded.  And  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  unseen,  or  men  are  disobedient  to  the  holy 
vision.  But  the  written  word  of  God  has  proved  a  great  and 
needed  power  in  its  clear  statements  of  the  claims  of  the  divine 
law,  and  in  its  revelation  of  the  motives  that  should  lead  men  to 
holiness,  and  in  its  presentation  of  the  divine  plan  for  for- 
giving sin  and  redeeming  men  from  its  power.  And  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  evidently  used  the  written  truth  as  a  peculiar  sanctify- 
ing force.  If  therefore  men  reject  the  Bible  and  rely  on  the 
natural  man  alone  for  the  development  of  a  sufficient  religious 
life,  they  are  merely  repeating  the  experiment  of  the  pagan 
nations,  and  they  are  likely  to  find  merely  pagan  results.  The 
denial  of  a  written  revelation  leads  straight  to  paganism.  It 
is  as  deadly  to  all  spiritual  and  social  progress  as  the  denial  of 
a  written  constitution  would  be  to  the  existence  of  well-ordered 
governments.  A  written  constitution  is  needful  to  our  govern- 
ment ;  a  written  revelation  needful  to  our  religion.  Without 
it  men  practically  swing  away  from  the  teachings  of  conscience 
and  drift  without  law.  The  suggestion  that  we  get  on  without 
a  Bible  is  the  old  pagan  method. 

Honest  men  who  believe  the  Unitarian  denial  of  depravity, 
are  willing  to  trust  men  to  work  out  for  themselves  a  religion. 
But  the  human  heart  brings  forth  no  new  and  valuable  religious 
experience.  Unbelief  contributes  little  religious  thought  that 
is  of  use  to  the  race.  It  is  the  written  revelation  from  Heaven 
that  has  brought  into  the  world  new  and  precious  truths  ;  the 
study  of  the  divine  Word  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  increase 
our  religious  knowledge.  But  the  mongrel  religion  of  modern 
infidelity  has  not  even  the  dignity  of  originality ;  it  is  merely 
the  old,  bald  paganism.  It  may  indeed  sound  rather  grandly, 
this  talk  about  the  universal  religion,  as  if  that  were  something 
newly  discovered ;  but  it  is  nothing  to   boast  of.     We  once  saw 
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a  stout,  fine-looking  man  rise  in  a  public  meeting  to  apeak  of 
his  pride  in  having  **  the  vast  sympathies  of  the  world  beside 
him  ;"  he  pitied  the  narrowness  of  those  who  were  "  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  partial  religion ;"  he  patronizingly  spoke  of  those 
who  were  tied  to  the  Sabbath,  and  who  honored  baptism,  as 
being  "  half  trained"  and  "  half  enlightened."  But  all  this 
was  nothing  new  :  millions  upon  millions  of  just  such  men  as 
he  have  lived,  spoken  and  died  in  pagan  countries. 

If  any  will  practically  take  the  religious  instincts  of  the  nat- 
ural man  alone  for  their  sufficient  religious  guidance,  the  matter 
is  not  mended  much  by  taking  the  instincts  of  all  the  unrenewed 
race,  instead  of  any  fraction  of  it,  since  all  alike  have  departed 
from  the  Lord.  Says  Mr.  Lecky :  "The  highest  measure  of 
truth  we  possess  is  furnished  by  an  examination  of  the  succes- 
ive  developments  and  tendencies  manifested  by  the  collective 
wisdom  of  mankind."  But  if  the  rationalist  takes  the  collective 
wisdom  of  mankind,  as  manifested  in  successive  developments 
and  tendencies,  and  makes  of  it  a  divine  oracle,  he  practically 
takes  the  developments  of  unrenewed  men,  so  that  what  we  call 
total  depravity  is  his  religion ;  for  when  we  leave  out  of  account 
the  wisdom  revealed  in  the  word  from  Heaven,  and  the  results 
which  have  flowed  from  it,  we  have  very  little  left  among  man- 
kind but  "  collective"  folly.  It  is  a  favorite  rationalistic  idea, 
that  every  private  conscience  may  be  tested  by  the  precepts  of 
the  universal  religion,  which  is  as  good  authority  from  Heaven  as 
we  can  get.  But  the  rationalistic  position  that  the  religiohs 
books  of  the  race  are  to  be  used  to  reinforce  the  individual  con- 
science, is  opened  to  one  objection  :  it  is  difficult  for  the  common 
people  to  read  all  these  books.  There  is  seen  at  once  the  ne- 
cessity of  "  culture"  to  enable  the  ignorant  to  become  wise  in 
the  experience  of  the  race.  The  rationalist  cannot  do  as  the 
Christian  docs,  settle  down  and. read  his  Bible;  he  must  read 
also  the  works  of  Confucius,  and  the  Hindu  Books,  and  the 
Koran,  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  Rationalistic  Bible  Society  will  soon  place  these  interest- 
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ing  books  within  the  reach  of  the  masses,  who  so  much  need  to 
be  "  cultivated."  It  is  indeed  said  that  Michelet  is  preparing 
a  "  Bible  of  Mankind,"  in  which  Indian  and  Persian,  Greek 
and  Roman,  African  and  Celt,  are  introduced  as  the  authorita- 
tive exponents  of  the  universal  religion.  But  it  would  seem 
more  suitable  to  publish  full  editions :  an  abridgment  may 
leave  some  soul  in  the  dark.  The  rationalists  ought  to  bestir 
themselves,  and  let  us  have  a  popular  edition  of  at  least  a  few 
of  the  leading  books  which  show  what  the  race  thinks  on  reli- 
gion. We  do  not  see  how  a  very  conscientious  rationalist  can 
get  along  without  reading,  thoroughly  digesting  and  assimilat- 
ing, at  least  the  Hectopades  of  Veeshnoo  Sarma,  Bhagvat  Geeta, 
The  Institutes  of  Menu,  Rig-Veda-Sanhita  in  three  volumes, 
Vishnu  Purana,  three  volumes  of  the  sacred  Books  of  Ceylon, 
The  Zendavesta,  The  Koran,  the  Mormon  Bible ;  with  full  works 
on  the  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Scandinavia,  the 
Druids,  Ancient  and  Modern  Germany,  the  Africans  and  the 
Fejii  Islanders.  If  the  individual  conscience  may  look  for  light, 
and  if  there  is  no  written  word  from  Heaven,  is  it  not  absolutely 
needful  to  consult  "  the  collective  wisdom  of  mankind,"  in 
order  to  arrive  at  "  the  highest  measure  of  truth"? 

But  much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  And  does  not  the 
Radical  say  in  regard  to  the  free-religionists,  that  "  no  Bible  or 
Christ  is  so  competent  to  teach  them,  as  they  are  them- 
selves"? These  bibles  of  the  universal  religion,  are,  after  all, 
good  for  nothing,  so  that  there  is  no  use  in  printing  them :  a 
diamond  Dickens  is  far  more  profitable  to  print  or  to  read.  Is 
there  any  need  of  a  Bible  or  even  of  a  God.  Says  the  Radical f 
"  Man  himself  is  the  altar  to  receive  our  gifts,  to  exhale  our  fra- 
grance, to  attract  our  homage."  What  need,  therefore,  of  a 
Bible?  "  Religion  forever  and  ever,  springs  in  the  heart,"  says 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  But  Jeremiah  says,  **  The  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked."  And  Christ 
says,  "  For  from  within,  out  of  the  heart  of  man,  proceed  evil 
thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,  murders,  thefts,  false  witness, 
84 
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covetousness,  wickedness,  deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye, 
blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness ;  all  these  evil  things  come  from 
within."  Is  it  not  written  that  Jesus  knew  all  men,  and  needed 
not  that  any  should  testify  of  man,  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man  ? 

So  far  forth  we  find  rationalism  inculcating  pagan  notions 
about  God  and  man,  and  sin  and  redemption ;  and  leaving  men 
to  grope  blindly  in  a  dark  way  without  any  written  word  from 
Heaven.  So  far  it  is  a  system  of  denial,  a  denial  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  of  raiding  the  ruined  race :  now  for  the  positive 
side,  the  beneficent  scheme  they  will  introduce  in  the  place  of 
Christianity. 

After  roost  careful  study  of  various  suggestions  in  the  lead- 
ing modern  pagan  writers  in  regard  to  the  positive  means  of  ben- 
efiting the  race,  we  find  that  political  economy  [by  some  called 
"  culture"]  offers  the  only  scheme  of  redemption.  It  comes 
about  in  this  way  : — We  believe  in  the  universal  religion  ;  but 
we  all  know  that  the  "  doctrines"  of  the  universal  religion  are 
of  no  value  :  Why  should  we  believe  in  future  retribution  because 
certain  savages  believe  in  it  ?  But  not  only  is  doctrine  a  vain 
thing,  religious  feeling  and  religious  worship  are  vain  also :  A 
man's  actions  reveal  his  religion  ;  it  is  what  a  man  does  that  de- 
sides  his  character ;  his  opinions  and  his  feelings  and  his  words 
go  for  nothing ;  his  deeds  are  his  religion  :  A  man  is  not  made 
religious  by  going  to  a  church  on  the  Sabbath  and  singing 
a  psalm  tune  through  his  nose ;  he  is  however  profoundly  re- 
ligious if  he  goes  to  work  and  builds  a  better  barn,  or  if  he  in- 
vents a  mowing  machine :  Barns  and  sharp  instruments  are  of 
use  ;  not  so  the  church  and  singing  through  your  nose  :  The  fine 
arts,  and  polite  literature,  and  culture,  and  all  educational 
methods  are  the  instruments  of  religion ;  not  so  the  preaching 
of  repentance  toward  God,  regeneration,  an  atonement,  and  the 
word  of  the  living  God. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  made  one  of  the  best  statements  of  the  ration- 
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stic   or  pagan    scheme  of  saving  the  world    through  political 
economy : 

"To  raise  that  people  from  its  barbarism,  the  first  essential  is  to  make  it 
discontented  with  its  condition.  As  soon  as  the  stand  ird  of  its  necessities 
is  raised,  as  soon  as  men  come  to  regard  as  necessaries  a  certain  measure 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  habits  of  parsimony  and  self-restraint  will  be  formed, 
and  material  progress  will  begin.  But  it  is  impossible  for  men  by  these  means 
to  satisfy  their  wants.  The  horizon  of  their  ambition  continually  recedes. 
Each  desire  that  is  accomplished  produces  many  others,  and  thus  new  exer- 
tions are  elicited,  and  the  constant  development  of  society  secured.  In  the 
atmosphere  of  luxury  that  increased  wealth  produces,  refined  tastes,  per- 
ceptions of  beauty,  intellectual  aspirations  appear.  Faculties  that  were  be- 
fore dormant  are  evoked,  new  directions  are  given  to  human  energies,  and, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  desire  for  wealth,  men  arise  to  supply  each  new 
want  that  wealth  has  produced,  ilence  for  the  most  part,  arise  art  and 
literature,  and  science,  and  all  the  refinements  and  elaborations  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  all  the  inventions  that  have  alleviated  the  sufferings  or  multiplied 
the  enjoyments  of  mankind.  And  the  same  principle  that  creates  civiliza- 
tion, creates  liberty,  and  regulates  and  sustains  morals.  The  poorer  classes, 
as  wealth,  and  consequently  the  demand  for  their  labor,  have!  increased, 
cease  to  be  the  helpless  tools  of  their  masters.  Slavery,  condemned  by  po- 
litical economy,  gradually  disappears.  The  stigma  that  attached  to  labor  is 
removed.  War  is  repressed  as  a  folly,  and  despotism  as  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  property.  The  sense  of  common  interests  unites  the  different  sec- 
tions of  mankind,  and  the  conviction  that  each  nation  should  direct  its  ener- 
gies to  that  form  of  produce  for  which  it  is  naturally  most  suited,  effects  a 
division  of  labor  which  renders  each  dependent  upon  the  others.  Under  the 
influence  of  industrial  occupations,  passions  are  repressed,  the  old  warlike 
habits  are  destroyed,  a  respect  for  law,  a  consideration  for  the  interests  of 
others,  a  sobriety  and  perseverance  of  character  are  inculcated.  Integrity 
acquires  a  new  value,  and  dissipation  a  new  danger.  The  taste  is  formed  to 
appreciate  the  less  intense  but  more  equable  enjoyments,  and  the  standard 
of  excellence  being  rectified  by  the  measure  of  utility,  a  crowd  of  imaginary 
virtues  and  vices  which  ignorance  had  engendered  pass  silently  away. 

This,  or  something  like  this,  is  the  scheme  of  progress  which  political 
economy  reveals.  It  differs  essentially  from  the  schemes  of  most  moralists 
in  the  fact  that  its  success  depends  not  upon  any  of  those  movements  of  en- 
thusiasm which  are  always  transient  in  their  duration  and  restricted  in  their 
sphere,  but  simply  upon  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Taking  human  nature 
with  all  its  defects,  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  self-interest  first  of  all 
upon  the  actions  and  afterwards  upon  the  character  of  mankind,  is  shown  to 
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be  sufficient  to  construct  the  whole  edifice  of  civilization ;  and  if  that  prin- 
ciple were  withdrawn,  all  would  crumble  in  the  dust." 

Without  taking  up  this  fine  scheme,  point  by  point,  to  show 
how  the  theory  is  contradicted  everywhere  by  common  facts,  and 
without  remarking  upon  the  unphilosophical  method  of  reform- 
ing  man  from  without  rather  than  from  within,  we  must  confess 
that  we  would  like  to  overhear  the  conversation  which  so  plain 
a  man  as  Socrates  would  hold  with  Mr.  Lecky  in  regard  to 
these  positions.  The  Greek  would  ask  the  Englishman  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  proposition  that  men  are  to  be  radically  re- 
formed from  the  outside,  bv  that  which  has  an  influence  "  first 
of  all  upon  the  actions  and  afterwards  upon  the  character  of 
mankind."  And  the  Greek  would  be  likely  to  take  up  the  propo- 
sition  that  by  mere  self  interest  **  integrity  acquires  a  new  val- 
ue, and  dissipation  a  new  danger,"  and  inquire  whether  this  is 
practically  true  as  tested  by  recent  and  common  transactions 
among  the  very  sharp-eyed,  political  economists  of  New  York 
City,  who  are  moved  beyond  question  by  an  "  enlightened  self- 
nterest."  For  ourselves  we  will  ask  no  Socratic  questions, 
but  proceed  at  once  to  contrast  this  scheme  with  the  Christian 
method. 

What  else  is  all  this  self-interest,  in  its  practical  results,  than 
selfishness,  sin  ?  It  is  the  pagan  method  of  renewing  the  world. 
Directly  in  contrast  with  this  is  the  Christian  scheme,  a 
scheme  of  self-sacrifice,  an  unselfish  life,  holiness.  The  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  Christianity  is  the  grand  evidence  of  its 
divine  origin.  The  theory  of  Christianity  is  that  every  Chris- 
tian shall  lead  an  unselfish  life,  loving  God  supremely  and  man 
as  a  brother.  This  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man.  The  un- 
selfish life  is  the  only  one  on  which  it  is  possible  to  build  up 
society,  a  society  like  that  which  exists  in  heaven.  The 
Christian  method  of  reforming  the  world  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-sacrifice.  Allow  us  to  set  it  forth  in  contrast  with 
the  pagan  scheme ;  and  if  we  use  a  part  of  the  words  of  Mr. 
Lecky,  we  may  perhaps  make  the  contrast  more  evident :  — 
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44  To  raise  a  people  from  its  barbarism,  the  first  essential  is 
to  make  it  discontented  with  its  condition."  Man  is  in  a  state 
of  sin  and  misery ;  sin  is  selfishness ;  the  forms  of  selfishness 
are  so  varied,  that  every  man  of  every  race  is  brought  under 
the  curse.  "  As  soon  as  the  standard  "  of  the  divine  law  "  is 
raised,"  demanding  supreme  love  to  God,  and  that  every  man 
love  every  other  man  as  he  does  himself,  then  the  human  soul 
is  alarmed  and  made  sensible  of  its  guilt,  its  spiritual  poverty. 
Men  try  to  lead  an  unselfish  life  and  obey  the  divine  law. 
"  But  it  is  impossible  for  men  "  "to  satisfy  "  **  the  law."  And 
now  it  is  seen  that  the  God  who  demands  this  unselfish  life  is 
Himself  unselfish.  He  sets  the  example  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
honors  the  law  ;  through  Christ  an  atonement  is  provided. 
Men  accept  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour,  and  set  out  with  high 
hope  in  imitating  the  character  of  Infinite  Holiness ;  that  is, 
they  aim  to  love  and  serve  God  supremely ,  and  to  love  and 
serve  other  men  as  they  do  themselves ;  they  do  this  relying  on 
the  blood  of  Christ  for  salvation,  and  praying  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  help  them  to  overcome  all  selfishness  on  the  earth.  They 
begin  at  once  to  kill  out  selfishness  within  themselves,  and  seek 
to  persuade  other  men  to  take  the  same  course.  *'  Thus  new 
exertions  are  elicited,  and  the  constant  development  of  society 
secured."  "  Faculties  that  were  before  dormant,  are  evoked, 
new  directions  are  given  to  human  energies,  and,  under  the 
impulse  of  a  desire  for"  holiness,  a  perfectly  unselfish  life, 
44  men  arise."  Manhood  arises  by  the  effort  to  imitate  the 
character  of  God  in  Christ,  the  perfect  man ;  manhood  arises 
from  self-sacrifice.  "  Art  and  literature,  and  science,  and  all 
the  refinements  and  elaborations  of  civilization,  and  all  the  in- 
ventions that  have  alleviated  the  sufferings  or  multiplied  the 
enjoyments  of  mankind,"  arise  in  connection  with  a  desire  to 
benefit  other  men  as  we  benefit  ourselves.  "  Intellectual 
aspirations/  **  refined  tastes,  perceptions  of  beauty,"  "  liberty," 
and  "  morals,"  arise  in  connection  with  the  Bible,  the  great 
educator  of  the  race.     "Slavery,"  "war,"  "  despotism,"  give 
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way  before  the  advancing  Christianity.  "The  standard  of 
excellence  being  rectified  by  the  measure  of"  the  divine  law, 
"  vices"  "  silently  pass  away  "  and  "  a  crowd  of "  "  virtues" 
take  their  place.  The  "success"  of  this  scheme  "depends" 
"  upon"  a  "  radical  change  in  the  nature  of  mankind." 
"  Taking  human  nature  with  all  its  defects,"  God  himself  must 
regenerate  man  ;  the  selfishness  of  man  must  give  place  to  self- 
sacrifice,  in  order  "  to  construct  the  whole  edifice  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  and,  if  that  principle  were  withdrawn,  all  would  crum- 
ble in  the  dust." 

Mr.  Lecky  does  not  believe  that  political  economy  is  quite 
enough,  but  he  believes  that  it  is  almost  enough,  that  no  radi- 
cal change  in  human  nature  is  needed ;  he  would  like  to  have 
a  little  more  "  self  sacrifice  "  in  the  world,  just  enough  to  orna- 
ment the  world  after  political  economy  has  civilized  it.  Self- 
sacrifice,  in  his  notion,  shows  up  the  "poetical"  "  aspect  of 
our  nature."  "The  purely  disinterested  "  is  "the  heroic  side 
of  human  nature."  He  thinks  that  this  poetical  spirit  is  in  a 
"decline."  "With  a  far  higher  level  of  average  excellence 
than  in  former  times,  our  age  exhibits  a  marked  decline  in  the 
spirit  of  self  sacrifice,  in  the  appreciation  of  the  more  poetical 
or  religious  part  of  our  nature."  Mr.  Lecky  claims  that  infi- 
delity is  on  the  advance  in  this  age ;  it  appears  then  that  ration- 
alism is  unfavorable  to  the  poetical  development  of  the  heroic 
side  of  human  nature.  Does  Mr.  Lecky  know  that  there  are 
increasing  multitudes  of  Christian  families  who  quietly  try  to  act 
day  by  day  unselfishly,  living  to  bless  mankind,  and  looking  for 
no  reward  in  this  life?  Does  not  Mr.  Lecky  himself  say: 
"  The  history  of  self-sacrifice  during  the  last  eighteen  hundred 
years,  has  been  mainly  the  history  of  the  action  of  Christianity 
upon  the  world"?  And  again  he  says,  "  It  is  the  moral- type 
and  beauty,  the  enlarged  conceptions  and  persuasive  power  of 
the  Christian  faith,  that  have  chiefly  called  it  [self-sacrifice" 
into  being,  and  it  is  by  their  influence  alone  that  it  can  be  per- 
manently sustained.     The  power  of  Christianity,  in  this  respect, 
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can  only  cease  with  the  annihilation  of  the  moral  nature  of  man- 
kind." But  are  not  the  doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
losing  their  power  over  men  ?  Mr.  Lecky  does  not  feel  incon- 
solable. He  admits,  indeed,  that  in  the  "  mercenary,  venal 
and  unheroic  character"  of  our  age,  we  "have  lost  some- 
thing; "  still  "  the  decay  of  those  ghastly  notions  concerning 
future  punishments"  and  the  "  abolition  of  the  belief  in  the  guilt 
of  error  "  '  *  may  be  justly  regarded  as  among  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs of  civilization."  He  would  do  away  with  the  notion  of 
guilt,  the  notion  of  law,  the  notion  of  eternal  justice;  and  his 
highest  aspiration  is  to  make  self-sacrifice  a  sentimental  orna- 
ment of  a  "  mercenary,  venal  and  unheroic  "  age,  which  has 
been  sanctified  by  "an  enlightened  self-interest "  under  the  re- 
generating power  of  "  political  economy."  This  is  pure  pagan- 
ism. 

Can  simple  minded  pagans  never  study  history  ?  Why  try 
again  and  again  the  old  heathen  methods  ?  An  attempt  to  save 
the  world  by  political  economy  is  only  a  repetition  of  a  work 
that  has  failed  during  sixty  centuries.  The  world  before  the 
flood  tried  political  economy  without  a  God.  Assyria  and  Persia 
and  Egypt  and  Greece  and  Rome  and  India  and  China, 
and  every  barbaric  tribe  on  the  globe  have  tried  the  scheme. 
During  these  thousands  of  years  men  have  risen  early  and  toiled 
late,  and  built  cities,  and  established  empires,  and  cultivated 
useful  and  ornamental  arts ;  and  their  posterity  have  plunged 
again  into  barbarism.  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it.  But  have  all  these  generations  toiled 
in  vain?  Will  men  never  learn  the  lesson?  This  theory,  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Lecky,  and  endorsed  by  the  most  brilliant  ra- 
tionalistic writers  $  is  nothing  new.  It  is  the  old  attempt.  But 
does  not  the  catalogue  of  the  lost  arts,  and  the  record  of  ancient 
civilizations,  show  that  we  have  comparatively  little  to  boast  of, 
unless  it  be  of  that  Christianity  which  has  made  men  intelligent 
and  moral,  and  enterprising?  Civilization  is  not  divine.  Gilt 
and  color  can  never  redeem  the  world.     Fine  clothing,  atatuan 
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and  gorgeous  buildings  can  never  lead  the  soul  of  a  man  from 
the  dominion  of  lust  and  envy  and  pride.  Even  the  old  Hebrew 
song  questions,  **  Ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be  wise?"  Probably 
the  fools  will  not  be  wise  so  long  as  they  can  find  preachers  who 
will  tell  them  every  Sabbath  that  they  are  wise  enough  already, 
and  that  all  they  need  is  a  little  more  culture. 

The  attempt  to  elevate  the  race  without  religious  motive,  is 
not  only  pagan  in  theory,  it  results  in  a  pagan  morality.  It  is 
heathenish  to  attempt  to  raise  man  to  a  higher  life  by  an  appeal 
merely  to  selfishness.  The  design  of  the  heathen  civilization  is 
answered  if  men  and  women  have  fine  houses  and  dress,  and  if 
they  have  fine  music,  and  if  they  read  popular  authors,  and  to 
some  extent  hear  pretty  essays  or  fierce  denunciations  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  the  design  of  the  Christian  civilization  is  answered 
only  when  holiness  is  promoted,  when  multitudes  of  men  love 
God  supremely,  and  love  other  men  as  themselves.  The  very 
theory  of  the  pagan  system  is  essentially  immoral.  The  moral- 
ity of  the  natural  man,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans, is  what  we  look  for  when  man  is  left  to  himself  to  develop 
as  he  will.  It  is  idle  to  assert  that  this  is  not  so  ;  wc  know  that 
it  is  so.  The  Greeks  worshipped  the  beautiful,  the  human; 
they  were  not  spiritual,  but  carnal:  they  were  restless;  they 
were  disappointed ;  they  were  degraded ;  they  charged  their 
own  passions  upon  their  gods ;  lust  and  treachery  and  thieving 
and  cunning  were  attributed  to  the  superior  powers ;  men  grew 
vile  by  honoring  vice.  Even  Plato  and  Aristotle  favored  infanti- 
cide when  children  were  deformed.  Now,  is  not  paganism  the 
same  in  every  age?  The  tendency  is  to  lead  men  away  from 
God,  to  diminish  reverence  for  Him.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
portion  of  Mr.  Parker's  writings  is  the  passage  in  which  he 
declares  that  he  respected  the  devotional  feeling  which  led  some 
of  his  Music  Hall  hearers  to  stay  out  of  his  service  till  after  the 
prayer !  He  had  also  a  profound  respect  for  the  devotional 
feeling  of  the  Hottentots  and  the  cannibals  of  the  South  Sea; 
but  he  had  no  respect  for  his  Orthodox  neighbors.     Neglect  of 
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prayer  is  coupled  with  profanity.  Christ  says,  "  Swear  not  at 
all."  But  has  not  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  spoken  of  the  fascin- 
ation of  "  pretty  blasphemies/'  and  the  "  inherent  strength  "  of 
"  rattling  oaths"?  The  destruction  of  the  New-England  trust 
in  God,  and  reverence  for  His  name,  would  in  time  turn  New 
England  into  a  mere  gathering  of  heathen  villages. 

The  teachings  of  infidels,  if  applied  to  the  common  life,  would 
destroy  the  very  foundations  of  common  morality,  and  overthrow 
society.  The  tendency  is  to  obscure  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong ;  a  tendency  fatal  to  the  very  being  of  soci- 
ety. Men  deny  the  guilt  of  moral  error,  even  when  it  is  clear 
that  the  error  arises  from  a  perverse  will :  how  then  can  civil 
law  be  administered  if  wilful  criminals  are  to  be  pronounced  in- 
nocent? Men  deny  future  punishment  for  the  wilful  errors 
of  this  life :  this  principle  would  ruin  society  in  an  hour.  So 
far  as  the  common  mind  is  concerned,  many  an  old  farmer  at 
his  plow  is  unshaken  by  infidel  arguments, ^because  the  princi- 
ples advocated  would  cut  up  society  by  the  ropts.  This  is  the 
most  common  popular  objection  to  infidelity,  its  utter  impracti- 
cableness.  Here,  says  the  sturdy  mechanic,  is  a  system  which 
has  no  system  to  it ;  it  is  trying  to  destroy  faith  in  doctrines 
which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society :  suppose  there 
is  no  personal  God,  no  immutable  law,  no  unerring  justice,  and 
no  such  thing  as  sin,  and  no  need  of  Christ  or  Bible,  yet  I  know 
that  society  will  perish  if  there  is  not  law  and  penalty ;  a  constant 
recognition  of  the  fact  of  transgression,  and  an  attempt  to  de- 
liver men  from  the  dominion  of  selfishness  and  passion.  The 
necessary  immorality  of  the  theory  of  rationalism  leads  blunt 
men  to  declare  that  the  whole  system  is  essentially  pagan. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE    END   IN    1896. 

An  Examination  of  Daniel  xn.  11—13. 

Let  it  be  premised  that  Daniel  is  peculiarly  the  chronologi- 
cal prophet.  No  other  prophet,  so  much  as  he,  professes  to 
assign  and  measure  m  out  the  precise  times  and  order  in  which 
great  events,  epochs  and  crises  in  the  world's  history  should 
occur.  Hence  his  book,  besides  being  so  charming  as  a  biog- 
raphy, giving  sketches  of  character  of  great  interest,  contains 
also  more  of  history  —  genuine  history  to  us  though  propheti- 
cally written  —  than  any  other  historical  work  of  the  same  size 
extant. 

As  proof  of  this  we  need  only  refer  to  the  following  passages, 
with  their  contents,  and  the  generally  received  interpretations  of 
each.  Chap.  ii.  37-^45,  chap.  iv.  19-34,  chap.  v.  25-31  ("Thy 
kingdom  is  divided."  ' * That  night  was  Belshazzar  slain")  ;  chaps. 
vii.  and  viii.  in  full,  and  especially  chap.  ix.  24-27,  and  chap.  11 
in  full.  The  last  chapter  referred  to,  portraying  the  struggles 
between  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Kingdoms,  may  seem  to  the 
careless  peruser  like  jargon,  or  an  enigma  of  plots  and  counter- 
plots ;  but  let  him  study  it,  and  if  possible  with  Rollin's  Ancient 
History  in  his  hand,  and  he  must  pronounce  it  wonderful,  for  its 
historical  truth,  condensation  and  correctness  of  detail,  in  all 
the  particulars  mentioned ;  and  the  like  of  it  cannot  be  found 
in  any  language. 

It  has  become  almost  an  axiom  among  prophetic  interpreters, 
that  a  day  signifies  a  year  in  prophesy.  In  chap.  ix.  v.  24, 
we  read,  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people. 
Seventy  weeks  equal  490  days ;  and  it  was,  as  chronology 
informs  us,  exactly  that  time  from  the  date  of  the  principal  de- 
cree for  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  till  the  time  that  the  Messiah  was 
crucified,  and  his  religion  established  oh  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
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thus  "  finishing  transgression,  making  an  end  of  sins,  making 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  bringing  in  an  everlasting  right- 
eousness." The  more  minute  divisions  of  time  alluded  to  in  the 
last  three  verses  of  chap,  ix,  do  also  precisely  harmonize  with 
the  events  predicted,  though  we  cannot  now  stop  to  point  out 
this  marvellous  correspondence. 

With  the  conviction  that  Daniel  is  the  prophet  of  exact 
times  and  seasons  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  let  us  ap- 
proach the  last  three  verses  of  his  book.  These  numbers  cannot 
be  used  by  this  prophet  of  definite  numbers,  without  a  meaning. 
In  v.  11,  we  read,  "From  the  time  that  the  daily  sacrifice 
shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  abomination  that  makcth  desolate 
set  up,  there  shall  be  a  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety  days." 
The  taking  away  of  the  daily  sacrifice  is  generally  admitted  to 
mean  the  discontinuance  of  the  Jewish  daily  offerings  at  the 
destruction  of  their  temple.  The  "  setting  up  of  the  abomina- 
tion that  maketh  desolate"  refers,  doubtless,  to  a  whole  series 
of  profanations  of  God's  holy  worship,  commencing  with  the 
time  mentioned  by  our  Saviour,  when  the  Roman  eagle  should 
be  seen  in  the  temple  just  before  its  destruction,  under  Titus ; 
and  including  the  attempted  building  of  a  temple  in  honor  of 
Jupiter,  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  half  a  century  later,  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  temple  of  God  had  stood ;  including  also 
the  fiercer  attacks  made  by  the  Mohammedans,  both  upon  Jew- 
ish synagogues  and  Christian  houses  of  worship,  converting 
them  into  mosques ;  and  including  especially  that  great  profana- 
tion of  things  sacred,  when  temporal  power  was  first  given  by 
the  Emperor  Phocas  to  a  bishop  of  the  Christian  church,  mak- 
ing him  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
It  is  evident  that  this  series  of  profanations  and  abuses  are  all 
included  in  this  language,  the  "  setting  up  of  the  abomination  that 
maketh  desolate,"  and  these  profanations  did  not  culminate  till 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  Indeed  we  may  mark  the 
precise  year  in  history  as  A.  D.  606,  for  that  was  the  year  in 
which  the  decree  of  Phocas  placed  the  Pope  upon  the  throne  of 
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his  exaltation,  and  in  which  also  Mohammed  began  to  style 
himself  the  apostle  of  God.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  time  from  which  these  1290  days  (years)  are  to  be  reckon- 
ed. And  if  they  commenced  precisely  with  the  year  606,  they 
are  to  close  precisely  in  the  year  1896. 

Let  us  see  if  this  conclusion  cannot  be  substantiated  both  upon 
scriptural  grounds  and  by  observing  the  present  aspects  of  the 
times.  In  the  seventh  verse  of  chapter  twelve,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  How  long  shall  it  be  to  the  end  of  these  wonders?" 
that  is,  of  the  triumphs  of  all  the  anti-christian  or  God  opposing 
powers  on  the  earth,  the  answer  is,  on  a  most  solemn  oath  "by 
Him  that  liveth  forever,"  "  that  it  shall  be  for  a  time,  times 
and  a  half,"  when  all  the  scattering  of  the  power  of  God's  holy 
people  shall  at  last  be  accomplished,  and  all  these  things,  — 
namely,  the  persecution  of  God's  people,  shall  be  finished.  A 
time  is  a  year  in  prophecy,  as  we  read  of  the  seven  times  or 
seven  years  that  passed  over  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  state  of 
insanity.  "  A  time,  two  times  and  one-half  a  time  would  the 
refore  amount  to  three  and  one-half  years,  that  is,  forty-two 
months,  1260  days. 

Then,  turning  to  Dan.  vii.  25,  we  notice  that  the  time  pre- 
dicted during  which  the  "  little  horn,"  or  the  papal  power, 
"  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  Most  High,  and  wear  out 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  think  to  change  times  and 
laws,"  shall  be  "  a  time,  times,  and  the  dividing  of  a  time," — 
that  is,  three  and  a  half  years,  or  forty-two  months,  or 
1260  days.  Now,  receiving  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God, 
can  it  be  without  the  foreordaining  counsels  of  His  in- 
finite Mind,  that  we  find  the  last  book  of  the  Bible,  the 
Revelation  of  the  Apostle  John,  confirming,  in  no  less  than 
five  distinct  passages,  this  exact  enumeration  of  times,  months, 
and  days?  We  are  told  in  Rev.  xi.  2,  that  the  "  Court  of 
God's  house  and  the  holy  city  shall  he  trodden  under  foot  of 
the  Gentiles,"  referring  spiritually  to  the  persecutions  of  God'a 
people,  for  forty  and  two  months ;   and  again  in  v.  3d,  that 
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**  God's  witnesses  shall  prophesy  in  sackcloth, "  indicating  their 
degraded  state  in  the  world's  esteem,  for  a  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  threescore  that  is,  1260  days.  Again:  chap.  xii.  6, 
(rod's  church  is  represented  as  dwelling  in  the  wilderness,  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  the  persecuting  power,  for  1260  days  ;  where 
also,  v.  14th,  she  is  nourished  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a 
time  —  that  is,  three  and  a  half  years,  or  1260  prophetic  days,  as 
in  the  formerjinstance  :  and  yet  again,  in  Rev.  xiii.  5,  we  have  the 
papal  beast  once  more  alluded  to  in  language  almost  the  same 
as  that  used  in  Daniel :  "  There  was  given  unto  him  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things,  and  blasphemies,  and  power  was  given 
unto  him  to  continue  forty  and  two  months,"  that  is,  as  before, 
1260  da  vs.  Now  it  seems  altogether  most  natural  to  commence 
these  1260  years  with  that  time  already  alluded  to,  when  the 
little  horn,  or  that  persecuting  beast,  the  papal  power,  first  re- 
ceived its  supreme  authority,  namely,  a.d.  606.  The  most  relia- 
ble interpreters  of  prophecy  are  all  agreed  upon  this  point.  If 
so,  the  1260  years  may  have  ended  in  the  year  1866,  which  is 
well  remembered  as  the  year  in  which  the  papal  power  was 
most  essentially  humbled,  both  by  the  defeats  which  its  ally, 
Austria,  received  from  Protestant  Prussia,  and  by  the  remark- 
ably rapid  and  successful  strides  made  by  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty within  the  bounds  of  Italy  itself.  We  have  reason  to  conclude, 
therefore,  both  in  the  light  of  prophecy  and  of  current  events, 
.  that  the  prophetic  time,  times,  and  a  half,  or  forty-two  months, 
or  1260  days,  which  are  so  many  years,  did  close  in  1866 ;  and 
it  may  prove  true  that  some  one  event,  or  governmental  act 
passed  during  that  year,  or  some  one  most  humiliating  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  will  hereafter  loom  up  in  history 
with  as  much  importance  and  significance  as  did  the  celebrated 
decree  of  Phocas  in  606,  a  thing  unnoticed  at  the  time,  but 
afterward  disclosing  itself  as  an  event  of  portentous  moment, 
and  as  marking  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  church.  We  can- 
not deny  that  1260  years,  or,  as  in  Dan.  xii.  7,  the  "  time, 
times  and  a  half"  do  designate  and  limit  the  period  during  which 
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the  anti -christian  powers  are  to  waste  and  persecute  the  church 
of  Christ ;  neither  can  we  deny  that  now,  since  1866,  all  organ- 
ized persecution  has  ceased  the  world  over,  and  especially  in  all 
papal  and  Mohammedan  countries,  which  have  hitherto  so 
stoutly  opposed  Biblical  Christianity. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  not  the  same  number,  1260, 
employed  in  chap.  xii.  11?  why,  rather,  are  1290  years  there 
designated  after  the  abomination  of  desolation  shall  be  set  up  ?  To 
this  we  reply  that  thirty  years  are  allowed,  or  until  the  year 
1896  for  the  completion  of  that  work  upon  which  the 
first  effectual  blow  is  struck  at  the  expiration  of  the  1260  years, 
or  in  1866.  This  is  reasonable.  The  angel  here  calls  Daniel's 
attention  to  the  time  of  final  victory,  and  of  thetota.1  extirpation 
of  those  two  anti-christian  powers,  the  papal  and  the  Moham- 
medan, which  for  just  1260  years  have  lorded  it  over  God's 
heritage.  So  he  says  there  shall  be  a  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  ninety  days  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  their  destruction, 
to  end  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  year  1896.  This  accords 
with  the  prophet's  main  inquiry  in  v.  6th,  "  How  long  shall  it  be 
to  the  end  of  these  wonders?"  and  v.  8th,  "What  shall  be 
the  end  of  these  things?"  Does  not  this  also  accord  with  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  papal  and  Mohammedan  world, 
as  compared  with  their  past  history  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  we 
are  now  beholding  the  beginning  of  the  end,  —  the  end  not 
merely  of  their  persecuting  activity,  as  marked  in  v.  7th,  but 
also  of  their  existence,  as  designated  in  v.  11th?  Can  we 
doubt  that  the  thirty  years  overplus  here  allowed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  "Man  of  Sin,"  and  the  "False  Prophet"  have 
already  commenced?  It  was  exactly  1260  years  prior  to  1866 
that  Popery  commenced  and  Mohammed  first  called  himself 
the  only  true  prophet  of  God.  And  during  that  period  did  not 
these  two  opposing  powers  —  the  one  within,  and  the  other 
without  the  nominal  church  of  Christ  —  waste  and  destroy  His 
people  with  fire  and  sword  ?  Did  not  the  Pope  in  the  middle 
ages  tread  upon  the  necks  of  kings,  and  did  not  the  haughtiest 
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monarchs  of  Europe  cringe  and  beg  at  his  footstool  ?  But  how 
is  it  at  the  expiration  of  these  1260  years?  The  poor  imbecile 
old  Pope,  dependent  for  his  seat  wholly  upon  French  bayonets, 
and  utterly  unable  to  repress  the  circulation  of  God's  Word 
within  his  own  dominions,  when  but  a  few  years  before  it  was 
imprisonment  or  death  to  possess  or  even  to  read  a  copy  of  the 
Bible !  Contemplate,  too,  the  Saracens,  the  followers  of  Mo- 
hammed, in  the  eighth  century,  crossing  over  from  Africa, 
getting  entire  possession  of  Spain,  and  threatening  to  overturn 
all  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  till  beaten  Jback  by  Charles 
Martel  (the  "  Hammerer ")  ;  but  now,  in  1866-9,  see  the 
Turkish,  the  only  Mohammedan  nation,  a  fourth-rate  kingdom, 
wholly  under  the  influence  and  subject  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Christian  powers  of  Europe  ;  while  the  light  of  the  cross,  of  the 
Bible,  of  true  Christianity,  as  proclaimed  by  its  missionaries, 
is  fast  supplanting  the  feeble  rays  of  the  waning  crescent; 
and  in  view  of  the  past,  as  compared  with  the  present,  and  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  on  Turkish  soil 
within  the  Jew  past  years,  can  we  expect  anything  short  of  the 
extinction  of  Islamism,  as  a  system,  within  the  space  of  thirty 
years  to  come?  And  in  reference  to  Popery,  present  indica- 
tions at  Rome  would  lead  ns  to  expect  that  its  head  will  be 
severed  from  its  body  within  a  few  years  from  the  present ;  and 
though  it  may  afterwards  struggle  violently,  it  cannot  struggle 
long ;  while  the  next  generation  of  its  votaries  in  our  country 
cannot  fail  of  being  liberalized  by  our  free  institutions,  and  by 
their  own  increasing  intelligence,  as  well  as  evangelized  by  the 
efforts  of  Protestant  Christians.  Though  the  Roman  Catholics 
may  continue  as  a  distinct  sect  in  our  land,  yet  nothing  can 
hinder  their  being  finally  merged  into  some  form  of  Bible  Chris- 
tianity. Their  apparent  gain  just  now  in  this  land  is  more 
than  balanced  by  their  essential  losses  in  all  the  old  Catholic 
countries. 

Thus  read  the  signs  of  the  times ;    and  thus  reads  the  surer 
word  of  prophecy,  when  it  tells  us  that  "  from  the  time  that  the 
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abomination  that  makcth  desolate  shall  be  set  up  "  (shall  be 
fully  established)  "  there  shall  be  a  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
ninety  days."  While  thus  we  have  reason  to  anticipate  the  down- 
fall of  these  two  opposing  powers  within  the  space  of  thirty  years, 
there  seems  to  be  evidence  that  all  other  antagonistic  influences 
to  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  to  be  speedily  removed. 
Is  it  not  remarkable  that  a  general  impression  now  prevails  in 
many  heathen  lands  that  their  old  forms  of  religion  are  soon  to 
be  superseded  ?  Among  recent  items  of  missionary  intelligence, 
we  find  that  a  * '.superstition  prevails  almost  universally  in  India 
at  this  time,  that  the  purifying  power  of  the  river  Ganges  will 
cease  altogether  in  thirty  years." 

Let  us  now  consider  verse  12.  "  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth 
and  cometh  to  the  thousand  three  hundred  and  five  and  thirty 
day 8."  Here  is  a  new  number,  the  last  used  by  the  prophet  of 
definite  numbers:  must  it  not  be  the  most  important?  1335 
years  are  here  designated ;  55  years  in  advance  of  the  time  last 
mentioned  for  the  extinction  of  the  anti-christian  powers,  and  75 
years  from  the  expiration  of  the  1260  years,  or  the  year  1866. 
when  those  powers  should  be  receiving  their  death-blow. 
The  angel  here  tells  the  prophet  that  he  shall  be  peculiarly  happy 
or  blessed,  who  lives  to  witness  not  the  expiration  of  1260  or 
1290,  but  of  1335  years,  from  the  same  point  of  departure, 
namely,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  606.  This  would  fix  the  year 
1941,  or  thereabouts,  if  previous  interpretations  are  correct,  as 
a  time  of  peculiar  joy  and  glory  to  God's  people.  And  in  what 
will  the  blessedness  of  that  day  consist?  Can  it  refer  to  any- 
thing short  of  the  commencement  of  the  millennium  ?  If  we 
rightly  interpret  together  with  this  prophecy,  the  present  indi- 
cations of  divine  Providence,  and  if  the  missionary  work  contin- 
ues to  go  on  with  that  accelerating  force,  and  with  those  ever 
opening  and  increasing  opportunities  for  labor  which,  have  char- 
acterized it  for  the  last  fifty,  and  especially  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  time  mentioned,  "the 
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earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea."  All  indications,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  pointing  to 
such  a  culminating  period  very  soon  in  the  world's  history.  How 
surprisingly  of  late,  have  the  most  inhospitable  nations  hitherto, 
like  China  and  Japan,  and  the  most  debased  of  the  tribes,  like 
the  Micronesians  of  the  Pacific,  been  opening  their  gates  to  the 
heralds  of  the  cross.  "  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth  and  cometh 
to  the  thousand,  three  hundred  and  thirty  days."* 


ARTICLE  V. 

FREE    CHURCHES. 


This  name  does  not  exactly  express  the  thing.  Free-seat 
Churches  comes  nearer  to  it.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about 
this  subject.  The  talk  and  the  theory  are  good  enough. 
When  we  meet  to  worship  God,  we  meet  on  equality,  as  His 
creatures.  Therefore  the  system  of  seating  the  worshippers 
ought  to  express  this  idea  of  equality.  •  If  the  pews  are  classi- 
fied by  a  sliding  scale  of  prices,  the  class  distinctions  between 
rich,  middling  and  poor  are  made  prominent  in  God's  house, 
where  they  ought  to  be  quite  out  of  sight,  and  this  keeps  some 
away  whom  God  bids  bring  in. 

But  free-seat  churches  are  an  innovation  upon  the  established 
customs  of  our  country.  It  is  difficult  to  get  innovations  fairly 
tried,  or  touched  at  all,  in  our  conservative  churches.  Espe- 
cially where  there  are  property  rights  in  pews  which  must  be 
yielded  up  by  something  like  unanimous  consent  before  the  plan 
of  free  sittings  can  be  thoroughly  tested.  And  particularly, 
while  the  thing  appears  to  many  to  be  no  matter  of  duty,  but 
only  a  new  notion  of  questionable  expediency,  it  is  vain  to  ex- 

*  Note  by  the  Editor.  Upon  the  topic  of  the  foregoing  Essay,  vide  the 
first  article  in  the  Round  Table. 
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pcct  old  churches  to  go  into  it,  and  foolish  to  blame  them  for 
adhering  to  the  old  way. 

l$ut  if'  many  advantages  seem  to  recommend  the  new  way — 
especially  the  drawing  of  neglectful  multitudes  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel which  they  as  yet  do  not  appreciate  enough  to  hire  a  pew — 
the  making  of  the  sanctuary  as  attractive  to  the  poor  as  to  the 
rich,  crowding  no  man  into  a  back  seat  or  gallery  because  he  is 
poor,  and  making  the  stranger  feel  that  he  is  trespassing  on  no 
sensitive  pew-owner  by  going  to  any  seat  in  his  Father's  house 
that  is  empty — it  is  worth  while  to  try  the  new  way,  and  a  newly 
organized  Church,  unhampered  by  property  rights  or  traditions, 
is  just  the  one  to  try  it. 

In  regard  to  the  support  of  public  worship  two  theories  are 
entertained — the  commercial  theory  and  the  voluntary  theory. 
A  few  words  about  each. 

The  commercial  theory  is  that  on  which  we  all  proceed  in 
commercial  transactions,  buying  as  cheaply  as  possible,  with 
an  eye  to  the  largest  return  for  our  money.  On  this  theory, 
as  applied  to  church  matters,  one  man  prefers  the  church  where 
his  pew  will  cost  the  leasf,  and  a  few  on  this  principle  prefer  a 
free  church  because  it  costs  them  nothing  at  all.  On  the  com- 
mercial theory,  another  says,  "  I  am  able  to  pay  for  a  reserved 
seat,  or  pew,  and  I  demand  my  money's  worth."  On  the  com- 
mercial theory,  a  close  old  farmer  applied  at  a  certain  theologi- 
cal seminary  for  a  young  minister  for  his  church,  who  should 
be  "a  little  hard  of  hearing,"  and  would  be  willing  to  live  on  less. 

The  voluntary  theory  is  that  public  worship  is  the  expression 
of  gratitude,  the  people's  tribute  of  thanksgiving.  The  wor- 
shipper is  to  come  with  offerings,  not  with  rents ;  with  thank- 
offerings,  not  with  taxes ;  not  with  a  tribute  scrimped  to  the 
verge  of  decency,  but  with  the  free  gifts  of  a  heart  richly  blessed. 

The  voluntary  theory  is  that  whatever  privilege  or  profit  a 
man  finds  in  discharging  the  duty  of  public  worship,  he  does 
not  buy  it  and  receive  it  as  a  return  for  his  money,  like  the  en- 
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tertainment  of  a  lecture  or  concert.  Whatever  the  sacred  influ- 
ences of  the  house  of  God,  that  bathe  his  soul,  stir  his  holiest 
affections,  enlighten  his  mind  and  quicken  his  conscience,  these 
are  God's  good  gifts  of  saving  grace,  free  to  all.  "  Whoso- 
ever will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely."  And  shall 
we  talk  of  buying,  paying  for,  these  free  but  priceless  gifts  ? 
Does  the  title  to  them  depend  on  paying  or  not  paying — pew 
or  no  pew?  And  yet  the  impression  which  the  pew-owning 
system  makes  on  the  minds  of  many  people  is  that  the  hearing 
of  the  Gospel  is  not  as  free  as  the  Saviour's  grace, — that  it  is 
conditioned,  like  the  right  to  vote,  on  paying  some  kind  of  a 
tax.     This  impression  ought  to  be  done  away  with  somehow. 

The  voluntary  theory  is,  that  public  worship,  being  the  peo- 
ple's expression  of  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  lies 
above  the  sphere  of  commercial  equivalents,  and  is  to  be  sus- 
tained by  thank-offerings,  free-will  offerings ; — that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  in  public  worship  should  be  as  unrestricted  as 
the  duty  itself, — that  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel 
should  be  as  unqualified  as  the  Gospel  call  itself, — that  the  com- 
mand to  "  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature"  should  be  un- 
fettered by  arrangements  of  pecuniary  expediency,  that  offend 
the  pride  or  excite  the  prejudice  of  the  very  ones  we  ought 
most  to  reach. 

'*  True,"  it  is  said,  "  your  voluntary  theory  is  primitive  and 
apostolic,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  and  all 
that,  but  the  trouble  is,  it  can't  be  sustained,  unless  ministers 
can  live  on  air."  Groundless  fear  !  God  has  made  the  ability 
of  every  man  the  due  measure  of  his  obligation  to  support  pub- 
lic worship.  God  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  every  man,  as 
sensible  of  the  highest  motives  to  support  His  worship.  We  do 
not  believe  we  can  improve  on  God's  measure  or  God's  appeal. 

While  the  pecuniary  side  of  the  question  is  up,  the  superior 
economy  which  really  belongs  to  the  free-seat  system  ought  to 
be  dwelt  upon.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  only  a  little  more 
than  half  of  any  community  can  be  at  church  even  in  pleasant 
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weather.  The  largest  congregations  in  any  of  our  churches,  if 
accurately  counted,  show  only  about  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  souls  whom  the  minister  of  the  church  regards  as 
belonging  to  his  charge.  Under  the  free-seat  system,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  sittings  only  for  the  actual  largest  atten-r 
dance,  with  of  course  a  margin  for  growth,  and  for  exceptional 
occasions.  Under  the  old  system,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
seats  for  those  who  do  not  come,  seats  that  will  be  hired,  but 
not  occupied  more  than  half  the  time,  and  kept  as  reserved 
seats.  Many  of  these  empty  seats  the  sexton  never  dares  to 
fill  with  strangers,  whom,  as  his  only  course,  he  shoves  into 
corners  or  wing  pews.  There  is  many  a  church  that  is  full, 
yet  only  half  full, — that  is,  every  tolerable  seat  hired,  but  with 
an  empty  reserved  scat  for  every  one  that  is  actually  occupied. 
And  Mich  churches  are  frequently  enlarged,  at  great  expense, 
to  get  twenty  more  pews,  whereas,  if  the  free-seat  system  were 
adopted,  they  could  easily  supply  the  demand  for  seats,  and 
have  room  to  spare.  So  in  building  churches.  Under  the 
free  system,  a  church  with  seven  hundred  sittings  has  the  same 
capacity  of  accommodation  that  a  church  with  twelve  hundred 
sittings  has  under  the  other  plan.  It  is  poor  economy,  then,  to 
double  the  cost  of  churches  to  provide  reserved  seats  for  absentees. 

But  we  ought  to  meet  a  few  objections  to  the  free-seat 
system. 

1.  "  People  that  won't  or  can't  pay  ought  to  go  to  a  Mis- 
sion Chapel,  and  we  who  pay  for  nice  pews  ought  to  have  thein 
to  ourselves."  Well,  how  many  people  will  enter  a  sanctuary 
if  you  write  Poverty  over  the  door?  Do  you  say,  It  is  their 
fault  if  they  do  not  ?  It  is  our  fault  if  we  butter  the  bread  of 
life,  with  stuff  that  men  won't  touch. 

2.  "  Families  ought  to  sit  together.  We  don't  want  to 
put  a  child  here  and  a  child  there,  and  sit  all  around  every 
Sunday." 

Then  come  early,  and   get   the   seats   you  want,  the   same 
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every  Sunday.  A  blessing  on  a  system  that  puts  a  premium 
on  punctuality,  and  stops  the  nuisance  of  door-slamming  and 
boot-squeaking  in  the  solemnities  of  worship.  Now,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  our  churches  at  evening 
meetings,  all  seats  are  free,  and  yet  nobody  is  incommoded. 
Habitual  attendants  take  the  same  scats  evening  after  evening. 

3.  *'It  is  too  promiscuous.  We  are  particular  who  sits 
next  to  us." 

Yet  you  travel  in  all  sorts  of  public  conveyances,  among  peo- 
ple in  their  work-day  clothes.  Why  so  squeamish  about  your 
Seat  in  church,  where  people  generally  appear  in  their  best? 
Your  children,  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  are  seated  and 
treated  without  respect  of  persons,  in  the  public  schools,  the 
poor  and  the  rich  together.  Is  religion  and  worship  to  be  a 
more  select  sphere  than  education  ?. 

4.  "  But  some  will  shirk  their  share  of  expense,  and  others 
bear  double  burdens."  Well,  under  the  pew-renting  system, 
it  is  just  so.  A  man  with  ten  thousand  dollars  income  thinks 
he  does  his  share  when  he  pays  sixty  dollars  a  year  for  the  best 
pew ;  while  the  poor  man,  with  five  hundred  dollars  income, 
cannot  get  the  pew  in  the  back  corner  for  less  than  twelve  dollars 
a  year.  Where's  the  equality  in  that  ?  But  in  the  name  of 
common-sense,  where  or  what  is  the  department  of  human  life, 
where  arrangements  are  made  so  peifect  that  each  does  his  pre- 
cise share  and  no  shirking?  Everywhere,  the  prompt,  thrifty, 
kindly  man  is  put  to  expense  of  time,  comfort  and  money  by 
the  neglects  of  others.  But  in  the  house  of  God  keep  open 
doors,  give  warm  welcome,  show  courtesy  and  the  spirit  of 
Christ  to  all  comers,  and  trust  the  Scripture,  "  With  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."  Of 
course,  some  people  will  shirk  under  any  system.  But  under 
the  pew-owning  system  there  is  far  more  shirking  on  the  part  of 
the  wealthy  than  under  the  free-seat  system  on  the  part  of  the 
poor.  If  people  who  like  free-sittings  are  content  with  sitting, 
and  allow  the  public  spirited  movers  in  the  experiment  to  bear 
the  burdens,  then  the  old  way  returns.      But  the  result  ha* 
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generally  been  increased  contributions,  a  swelling  of  the  yearly 
receipt*  from  the  tree-will  offerings  of  the  poor  and  the  middling 
classes. 

5.  "  But  what  will  the  minister  live  on,  if  the  people  are  at 
liberty  to  give  as  little  as  they  please?"  The  church  is  the 
body  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  worship, 
and  drawing  all  men  to  worship  God  in  Christ.  The  responsi- 
bility, the  risk,  if  there  is  any,  is  not  on  the  minister,  except  as 
one  member  of  the  church.  The  church  is  bidden  "  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  to  "compel  them  to  come  in, 
that  my  house  may  be  filled,"  to  be  "fishers  of  men."  Is  it 
consistent  with  her  commission  to  regulate  admission  to  public 
worship  by  a  system  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper-colored  season 
tickets  to  better  or  poorer  seats  in  her  sanctuary  ? — in  such  a 
way  that  the  inequalities  of  worldly  condition  are  thrust  forward, 
offensively  to  some  where  all  meet  on  one  level  before  God. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  be  "  fishers  of  men"  in  a  community 
where  forty  per  cent,  of  the  people  neglect  worship  altogether. 
It  is  the  way  to  provide  neglectors  with  a  stock  of  plausible  ex- 
cuses for  their  neglect/  No  minister  ever  yet  starved  in  a  free 
church,  but  they  starve  often  enough  in  others. 

The  Unitarians  in  Boston  have  eight  free  churches  now,  and 
project  others.  The  Methodists  and  Episcopalians  in  the  State 
of  New  York  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  many  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  If  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  assert  her 
power  in  this  land  by  a  revival  of  the  primative  and  apostolic 
spirit  *hc  mu>t  lay  aside  whatever  savors  of  caste  and  social  ex- 
clusivencss,  and  adapt  her  usages  to  the  free  and  catholic  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  If  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached,  not  to  a 
select  few,  but  to  the  masses,  then  a  great  change  of  some  sort 
must  be  made  in  the  arrangements  that  have  prevailed  hitherto. 
What  that  change  is,  the  result  of  the  free  church  movement  will 
help  determine.* 

*  The  substance  of  this  article  appeard  recently  in  the  North  Star,  a 
paper  issued  during  a  Fair  held  by  the  ladies  of  the  North  Congregational 
Society  in  Lynn.    The  North  Church  is  trying  the  free-seat  experiment. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  TEMPLE  OP  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

How  to  keep  well  is  the  main  question  with  many  a  minister. 
The  first  duty  of  a  Christian  minister  in  entering  a  parish,  is  to 
erect  and  maintain  for  himself  a  fit  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

A  body  well  kept  is  the  foundation  of  an  able  ministry. 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be  embodied  in  every  minister  of  Christ. 
For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  this  world  piety  needs  to  be  clad 
in  flesh  and  bones.  A  head  full  of  divine  thoughts  is  of  no  use 
unless  there  is  a  live  body  under  it.  Health  is  therefore  a  duty ; 
and  ill  health,  except  so  far  as  it  is  hereditary,  is  a  sin. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  suicide  is  a  Christian  duty,  or  that 
it  can  be  permitted  as  a  Christian  privilege.  If  the  keeper  of 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  neglects  the  temple,  he  is  guilty. 
If  he  contributes  to  its  ruin,  hurrying  out  the  liteavcnly  tenant, 
he  does  in  this  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  St.  Francis  doubt- 
ed whether  he  who  had  destroyed  himself  by  the  severity  of  his 
penances,  could  find  mercy  in  eternity.  It  is  sin  that  tends  to 
tear  down  the  body.  Dyspepsia,  insanity,  and  death,  arise 
from  sin:  as  it  is  written,  "Fools  die  for  want  of  wisdom." 
But  the  Christian  religion  legitimately  tends  to  long  life.  Long 
life  is  one  of  the  choice  blessings  promised  in  the  Bible.  The 
very  words  of  wisdom  "  Arc  life  unto  those  that  find  them,  and 
health  to  all  their  flesh."  By  wisdom  "  Thy  days  shall  be  mul- 
tiplied, and  the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be  increased."  Calvinism 
is  therefore  healthy  :  only  we  must  take  it  as  it  is  fully  devel- 
oped, as  it  is  in  the  Bible,  which  in  some  respects  may  differ 
from  the  immortal  writings  of  the  Genevan  reformer.  A  child- 
like heart,  submissive,  free  from  strivings,  and  living  faith  in 
Christ,  and  the  presence  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  tend  to  give 
good  health.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  tendeth  to  life."  Quiet- 
ness of  mind  is  favorable  to  length  of  days. 
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The  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  then,  ought  not  to  delight  the 
devil  by  turning  their  backs  on  the  Bible  and  dying  before  their 
time.  Satan  himself  urges  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  over- 
work, that  he  may  destroy  them,  hurling  them  from  the  pinna- 
cles to  which  they  have  climbed  at  his  suggestion.  My  corres- 
pondent writes :  "  F.  G.  goes  from  the  pulpit  to  bed,  wretch- 
edly wrung."  Satan  is  trying  to  kill  F.  G.  The  holy  Payson 
began  his  ministry  by  trying  to  pray  two  hours  a  day,  and  to 
study  twelve :  the  adversary  of  souls  soon  killed  him.  Said 
Pastor  Harms,  "  Woe  to  me,  if  I  live  to  be  both  old  and 
strong  :  "  and  with  this  wrong  theory  he  died  twenty  years  be- 
fore his  time.  It  is  indeed  true  that  it  is  sometimes  one's  duty 
to  take  a  position  where  he  may  not  count  his  life  dear  unto 
him  ;  but  such  cases  are  rare.  % 

Length  of  days  is  not  unfavorable  to  an  increasing  influence. 
Dr.  B.  set  out  early  in  life  to  live  till  he  should  be  eighty,  and 
meantime  to  be  as  useful  as  he  could  and  do  that.  By  the  ener- 
gy of  health,  and  by  length  of  days,  he  expected  to  be  more 
useful  than  he  could  be  by  living  as  an  invalid  and  dying  early. 
If  one  can  spend  a  long  life  in  sacred  study  and  in  earnest  Chris- 
tian work,  he  will  find  his  weight  of  character  greatly  increasing 
in  his  later  years ;  so  that  it  may  be  as  much  a  minister's  duty 
to  study  the  art  of  lengthening  life  as  to  study  theology  and  the 
history  of  the  church.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  radiant 
physical  health  must  stand  as  the  foundation  of  those  operations 
of  the  soul  which  are  to  be  extended  through  long  years  of  use- 
ful life. 

Every  minister  of  Christ  ought  in  the  beginning  of  his  labors 
to  plan  for  long  life,  and  then  act  accordingly.  For  a  man 
with  feeble  frame  to  do  this,  calls  for  cool  resolution  and  hardy 
execution.  To  learn  to  live  is  a  mark  of  good  sense,  a  well- 
balanced  mind.  One  may  lay  out  gigantic  plans  for  mental 
labor ;  but  the  soundness  of  the  mind  itself  may  be  ques- 
tioned unless  the  plans  arc  based  on  an  invincible  determination 
to  keep  the  body  in  good  condition.     To  keep  well  is  the  first 
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resolution  of  the  sensible  man,  who  hns  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
a  great  work.  There  was  Buckle  who  early  formed  a  plan  of 
study,  and  worked  at  it  twenty  years  unknown,  and  then  became 
suddenly  famous;  but  at  that  time  his  health  gave  way  under  his 
great  labors,  and  he  died.  It  should  have  been  a  part  of  his  plan 
to  keep  well,  so  as  to  finish  his  work.  That  mind  is  not  sound,  or 
not  properly  educated,  which  lays  out  for  itself  a  work,  and 
then  neglects  the  means  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
posed plan.  Said  Theodore  Parker,  prematurely  dying,  "  Oh 
that  I  had  known  the  art  of  life,  or  found  some  book,  or  some 
man  to  tell  me  how  to  live,  to  study,  to  take  exercise."  If 
some  one  had  taught  Hugh  Miller  that  lesson,  it  would  have 
been  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

Taking  into  account  the  sanitary  promises  and  precepts  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  physical  laws  that  God  has  ordained,  perhaps  it 
is  right  to  say  that  we  have  our  health  in  our  own  hands,  and 
that,  unless  overpowering  hereditary  disease  manifests  itself, 
we  can  learn  to  live,  and  even  under  the  great  disadvantages  of 
such  disease  we  can  lengthen  life.  Every  man  is  to  study  him- 
self, and  his  peculiar  wants,  and  then  so  act  as  to  keep  well. 
This  is  what  Luther  meant  when  he  said,  "  Every  man  his  own 
physician,  or  a  fool  at  forty."  Socrates  taught  the  same  doc- 
trine. According  to  Xenophon  :  "  He  earnestly  recommended 
those  who  conversed  with  him  to  take  care  of  their  health,  both 
by  learning  whatever  they  could  respecting  it  from  men  of  ex- 
perience, and  by  attending  to  it  each  for  himself  throughout  his 
whole  life,  studying  what  food  or  drink,  or  what  exercise  was 
most  suitable  for  him,  and  how  he  might  act  in  regard  to  them 
so  as  to  enjoy  the  best  health  ;  for  he  said  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  person  who  thus  attended  to  himself  to  find  a  physician 
that  would  tell  better  than  himself  what  was  conducive  to  his 
health."  No  wise  man  will  play  the  fool  by  despising  the  advice 
of  those  who  make  a  speciality  of  caring  for  the  body ;  but 
every  wise  man  will  so  manage  as  to  rarely  need  a  phy- 
sician. 
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In  ordinary  cases,  health  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  most 
rigid  adherence  to  the  divine  laws  of  health.  The  constitutions 
of  men,  indeed,  so  differ,  that  these  laws  do  not  bear  with  equal 
force  on  all :  for  example,  Dr.  Emmons  needed  little  exercise, 
and  Napoleon  needed  less  sleep  than  most  men.  But  there  are 
natural  means  of  health  upon  which  all  must  rely :  as  Dr.  Em- 
mons was  very  temperate  in  his  diet,  and  regular  in  securing 
sleep.  Napoleon  also  said  that  he  relied  upon  air  and  water 
and  cleanliness  as  his  means  of  health :  and  he  has  been  de- 
scribed by  a  brilliant  essayist  as  "  A  man  capable  of  sitting  on 
horseback  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours,  of  going  many  days  to- 
gether without  rest  or  food,  except  by  snatches,  and  with  the 
speed  and  spring  of  a  tiger  in  action."  The  warriors  of  Christ 
ought  to  use  the  forces  of  nature  in  building  up  their  bodies  for 
efficient  service. 

These  natural  means  of  health  are  found  in  muscular 
exercise  out  of  doors,  diet,  sleep,  and  in  frequent  recreation  of 
mind  and  body. 

Of  these  methods  of  invigorating  the  vital  powers,  it  may  be 
said  in  general  that  the  first  rule  is  the  key  of  all  the  rest :  a 
good  digestion  and  sound  sleep  are  promoted  by  out-of-door  exer- 
cise ;  and  in  such  exercise  may  be  found  the  best  recreation  for  the 
body  and  often  for  the  mind. 

It  is  written  :  "  Men  are  a  sort  of  moving  plants,  and,  like 
trees,  receive  a  great  part  of  their  nourishment  from  the  air. 
If  they  keep  too  much  at  home,  they  pine-"  The  air  is  full  of 
health  ;  a  health-giving  atmosphere  wraps  the  globe  ;  a  share  of 
it  belongs  to  me :  I  go  forth,  therefore,  day  by  day,  with  great 
joy,  taking  my  right,  finding  vigorous  digestive  powers,  and 
quiet  for  the  nerves,  sound  sleep,  and  a  mighty  quickening  of 
the  intellect  and  of  spiritual  life,  in  the  all-invigorating  air. 
And  if  the  air  is  so  full  of  life,  why  not  take  it?  The  stiff 
atmosphere  of  winter  is  a  good  thing  for  the  weary  to  lean  upon. 
A  tired  minister  on  a  Monday  may  be  refreshed  through  the 
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lungs.  The  peripatetic  philosophers  had  bottom  and  strength. 
Socrates  was  a  man  of  astonishing  physical  power.  Plutarch 
had  his  study  under  a  tree,  and  the  burly  vigor  of  the  branches 
appeared  in  his  books.  Alliance  with  the  winds,  and  familiarity 
with  the  forces  of  the  forests,  and  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  inexhaustible  powers  of  nature,  are  not  unlikely  to  give  a 
man  the  stamina  he  needs.  Do  we  not  feci  ashamed  in  the 
presence  of  the  mighty  insects  around  us,  whose  physical  en- 
ergy, in  proportion  to  their  weight,  seems  fabulous?  That 
minute  creatures,  such  as  the  beetle,  or  the  house-fly,  should 
have  such  amazing  force,  leads  me  to  rise  with  new  resolution 
in  seeking  that  hearty  health  whereby  I  may  do  my  work  with 
an  activity  worthy  its  dignity.  Can  I  never  re-enforce  myself 
with  the  strength  of  a  healthy  brute  ?  JEsculapius  was  once 
pupil  of  Chiron,  the  wisest  of  the  centaurs :  lessons  of  health 
are  to  be  learned  by  contact  with  horse-flesh.  But  an  unflinch- 
ing purpose  on  the  part  of  the  animal  man  to  be  well,  may 
enable  him  to  keep  well,  whether  he  use  the  saddle  or  the  saw- 
horse,  or  neither.  I  have  constantly  in  mind  one  memorable 
example :  Bonnivard  was  fastened  to  a  ring  in  a  dungeon  of  the 
castle  of  Chillon ;  with  a  chain  four  feet  long,  he  could  walk 
only  three  steps  ;  but  in  entering  that  dungeon  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  live  till  he  could  again  serve  liberty ;  with  invincible 
spirit,  he  rose  and  walked  those  three  steps  over  and  over  again, 
through  six  years  of  long  daily  exercise,  wearing  away  the  stone 
floor  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches ;  he  kept  his  health, 
and  lived  to  be  an  old  man  in  the  service  of  freedom.  If,  there- 
fore, a  man  is  bound  to  do  Christian  service,  no  matter  how 
uninviting  his  surroundings,  he  is  to  be  fixed  on  taking  his  exer- 
cise, with  an  iron  will  to  live  long  for  the  glory  of  Christ :  scow 
in  the  path,  north  wind  or  east  wind  or  a  fog-bank  in  the  face, 
are  not  so  great  impediments  as  a  four-foot  chain  ;  over  burned 
woodlands,  up  steep  hill-sides,  over  flat  prairies,  through  un- 
measured mud,  no  matter  how  disagreeable  the  foothold,  it  is 
plainly  a  duty  to  walk  and  to  live. 
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Just  what  kind  of  exercise  a  minister  ought  to  take  may  be 
very  properly  discussed  ;  but  practically  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
most  of  us  to  rely  on  anything  besides  our  own  legs,  if  we  spend 
any  considerable  time  out  of  doors  every <! ay.  Boating  is  good ; 
but  it  cannot  be  practiced  on  a  prairie  or  among  the  hills.  The 
sawhorse  is  useful,  but  it  cannot  be  mounted  in  a  coal-Cellar. 
Live  horses  are  enpitnl  conveniences ;  but  they  eat  too  much  to 
be  common  among  ministers.  The  greater  part  of  us  must  walk 
or  die. 

He  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  ministerial 
experience,  docs  not  need  to  be  told  that  there  is  a  pressing  daily 
necessity  for  spending  much  time  in  the  cheering  sunshine  and 
in  the  life-giving  air :  for  do  not  the  greater  part  of  students 
feel  conscious,  from  day  to  day,  that  they  must  exercise  in  order 
to  cat  and  to  digest  ?  This  brings  us  to  consider  another  of  the 
great  natural  laws  of  health. 

Has  it  not  passed  into  a  proverb  that  the  common  way  to  * 
premature  grave  is  down  the  throat,  as  if  the  throat  itself  were 
an  open  sepulchre  ?  From  ancient  times  the  palate  has  been  a 
highway  for  the  tempter.  Diabolical  dietetic  arrangements  are 
deadly  to  the  ministers  of  Christ.  The  immortal  mind  may 
well  debate  questions  of  mince-pie  and  plum-pudding;  since 
moral  questions  are  to  be  decided  under  the  influence  of  health 
or  disease.  Even  Buddha  has  commanded  his  servants,  "Thou 
shalt  not  eat  at  any  unpermitted  hour." 

Practically,  questions  relating  to  the  nature  of  virtue  ought 
not  to  get  too  much  mixed  with  mutton  and  dumpling.  Theo- 
logical investigation  and  the  digestion  of  dinner  ought  not  to 
contend  at  the  same  hour  for  the  possession  of  the  limited  ner- 
vous energy  of  a  Christian.  And  it  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to 
digest  his  food  and  care  for  his  body,  whether  he  does  anything 
else  or  not.  Says  the  dignified  and  wise  sage  of  Concord  :  "  I 
can  reason  down  or  deny  everything,  except  this  perpetual  belly: 
feed  he  must  and  will,  and  I  cannot  make  him  respectable/ 
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Was  it  not  Dr.  Cox  who  said  that  if  Luther  had  been  a  dys- 
peptic, the  Reformation  would  have  been  greatly  delayed?  Was 
it  not  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  church  who  said  that  success  in 
life  depends  on  a  good  stomach  ? 

Probably  it  is  right  to  insist  on  simplicity  in  diet.  The  ra- 
vens set  no  dyspeptic  table  for  Elijah.  John  the  Baptist  fed  on 
locusts  and  wild  honey.  "  He  who  eats  of  but  one  di*h,  never 
wants  a  physician/'  Socrates  argued  that  if  the  cooks  did  not 
mix  all  the  food  on  the  table  in  one  dish,  it  was  unwise  to  mix 
them  in  the  stomach.  When  Thoreau  was  asked,  at  table, 
what  food  he  would  have,  he  answered,  "  The  nearest."  He 
wrote :  "  Let  us  not  be  upset  and  overwhelmed  in  that  terrible 
rapid  called  a  dinner,  situated  in  the  meridian  shallows. 
Weather  this  danger  and  you  are  safe  .  .  .  With  unrelaxed 
nerves,  with  morning  vigor,  sail  by  it,  looking  another  way,  tied 
to  the  mast  like  Ulysses.*'  Paul  himself  was  of  like  mind  : 
But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection. 
Every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all 
things.  Such  a  method  has  been  taken  by  our  most  notable 
New  England  pastors.  Edwards  carefully  observed  the  effects 
of  food  as  fitting  for  study,  and  the  amount  with  which  he  could 
best  keep  in  tone ;  and  adhering  to  these  rules,  he  could  work 
at  his  table  thirteen  hours  a  day.  The  strong  meat  of  Hopkins9 
theology  was  produced  by  a  man  who  lived  mostly  on  a  little 
bread  and  milk  :  in  his  later  life  he  spent  fourteen  and  eighteen 
hours  a  day  in  his  study.  Said  Dr.  Emmons  :  "  I  have  always 
made  it  a  rule  to  rise  from  my  meals  with  as  keen  an  appetite 
as  when  I  began  them."  But  every  man  is  to  do  his  own  way. 
Timothy  D wight  once  undertook  this  method  of  the  giants,  ar- 
guing that  if  he  ate  little  he  would  need  to  exercise  little ;  and 
he  nearly  killed  himself  in  two  years  :  and  after  that  he  made 
it  a  rule  to  feed  Timothy  Dwight  not  Jonathan  Edwards  ;  and 
with  his  own  dinner,  and  his  own  method  of  study,  he  made  his 
own  theology,  and  fulfilled  his  own  destiny.  No  healthy  brute 
can  be  sustained  on  the  starvation  plan ;  no  healthy  minister  can 
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live  in  any  such  way.  Simplicity  in  diet  does  not  necessitate 
sawdust  pudding  or  starvation.  To  eat  enough,  and  variety 
enough  of  the  most  nourishing  food  is  compatible  with  the  most 
rigid  rule  of  simplicity  in  diet.  According  to  king  David,  to 
satisfy  the  mouth  with  "  good  things"  is  a  divine  method  for 
renewing  one's  youth  like  the  eagle's. 

But  no  matter  what  the  food  is  in  quality  or  quantity,  a 
healthy  digestion  must  ordinarily  depend  on  a  due  amount  of  ex- 
ercise ;  and  herein  we  see  the  value  of  the  daily  walk.  Do  not, 
three  hours  after  breakfast,  say,  I  was  a  fool  to  eat  when  I 
wanted  to  write ;  but  say,  I  am  a  fool  to  write  when  my  body 
is  in  such  a  condition  that  I  cannot  digest  a  moderate  breakfast. 
We  have  known  men  who  could  live  only  in  one  way  :  to  give 
the  better  part  of  the  forenoon  to  studying  out  of  doors,  and  to 
do  their  heaviest  indoor  work  near  night,  after  a  well  digested 
breakfast  and  dinner  had  fortified  them  for  labor;  and  then 
going  without  a  third  meal,  they  have  been  ready  for  sweet  sleep. 

Away  in  the  realm  of  Prester  John  was  a  fountain  from 
which  if  one  should  drink  thrice  he  would  never  feel  fatigue,  but 
would  have  full  vigor  till  the  day  of  his  death.  Such  a  foun- 
tain of  perpetual  youth  is  sound  sleep.  To  learn  to  sleep  well 
is  a  fine  art.  To  cast  off  care,  to  equalize  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  to  get  pure  air,  to  get  sweet  sleep  every  night,  is  to  gain 
long  life.  Dr.  Franklin  argues  that  if  so  great  a  part  of  life  is 
to  be  spent  in  sleep,  men  ought  to  so  care  for  their  general 
health,  as  to  insure  pleasant  dreams.  To  secure  sound  sleep, 
the  whole  body  must  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition.  He  who 
so  abuses  himself  as  to  necessitate  nervous  nights  is  shortening 
his  days.  The  loss  of  sleep  is  the  beginning  of  insanity  :  this 
ought  to  be  commonly  understood.  Unless  the  mental  engine 
can  be  made  to  stop,  it  will  shortly  run  in  a  mad-house.  One 
of  our  most  tremendous  Christian  workers  has  said  that  he  pre- 
pares for  unusual  labors  by  going  to  sleep.  Napoleon  could 
sleep  almost  at  will :  he  shut  up  his  mind  when  he  chose,  and 
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was  asleep  at  once.  Sleepless  demons  are  interested  in  keeping 
good  men  from  taking  quiet  rest.  We  are  not  to  encourage 
that  kind  of  guardianship.  The  divine  law  on  this  point  is 
well  expressed  in  a  pithy  proverb,  to  be  written  upon  the  walls 
of  every  prophet's  chamber :  "  Lengthen  your  nights,  or  shorten 
your  days  :  take  your  choice." 

But  imperfect  sleep  usually  arises  from  incomplete  digestion, 
or  too  much  strain  upon  the  nerves  in  impure  air ;  and  the  only 
cure  is  in  taking  suitable  exercise.  A  sleepless  Sabbath  night 
may  be  often  turned  into  rest  by  some  hours  of  physical  exer- 
cise on  Saturday,  and  by  an  hour  or  two  of  fresh  air  Sabbath 
evening,  just  before  retiring;  and,  if  the  case  be  very  obstinate, 
an  hour  or  two  out  of  doors  on  Sabbath  morning,  or  between 
services,  or  both.  A  long  daily  walk  may  hinder  evil  dreams, 
and  invigorate  the  whole  frame,  preparing  it  for  sweet  rest. 

Come  therefore,  ye  weak  and  puny  men,  dyspeptic  and  ner- 
vous students,  arise  and  let  us  be  going.  Let  us  walk*  "  Be- 
hold all  the  land  is  before  thee :  whither  it  seemeth  good  and 
convenient  for  thee  to  go,  thither  go  :  "  so  said  Ncbuzaradan. 
Suppose  we  accept  his  invitation,  and  walk  almost  everywhere, 
anywhere,  to  get  rid  of  the  diseases  that  threaten  us.  Said  a 
good  woman  to  her  minister,  "  What  is  the  matter  of  you  that 
you  walk  so  much?"  He  answered,  "There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me :  but  if  I  cease  to  use  the  means  of  keeping 
well,  the  dyspepsia,  weakness  of  the  optic  nerve  and  of  every 
nerve  in  my  body,  entire  nervous  prostration,  horrible  night- 
mares, and  unceasing  restlessness,  are  ready  to  come  in  and 
destroy  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  is  given  into  my 
care :  therefore  I  keep  trudging  and  keep  well." 

Just  how  to  recreate  the  body  and  the  mind  daily,  is  a  ques- 
tion the  student  asks  every  day.  How  can  I  rise  fresh  as  the 
morning  for  my  labors?  The  grand  secret  of  keeping  well  is 
found  in  actually  keeping  well  every  day :  doing  work  enough 
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and  play  enough  each  day.  Hard  study  does  not  so  often  kill 
men,  as  indiscretion,  violation  of  physical  law.  Wrong  physi- 
cal habits  injure  more  men  than  right  mental  habits.  Studying 
is  healthy  business,  if  it  is  carried  on  according  to  mental  and 
physical  laws., 

Some  err  in  having  too  many  hours  of  hard  study*  It  is  the 
intensity  of  the  work  that  is  to  determine  the  number  of  hours 
that  may  be  used.  One  of  our  best  American  students  studied 
only  three  hours  a  day,  and  he  said  that  he  could  kill  himself  by 
more  intensely  using  those  hours.  It  seems  to  be  well  settled 
that  from  two  to  five  hours  of  sharp  thinking  is  as  much  as  any 
student  with  ordinary  health  and  keenness  ought  to  do  in  one 
day.  Probably  three  or  four  hours  of  vigorous  work,  and  one 
or  two  hours  of  literary  recreation,  are  as  much  as  most  men 
can  endure :  and  if  this  time  is  used  every  day,  it  will  answer 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  the  most  ambitious  to  serve  Christ. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  by  a  variety  in  study,  the  mind 
can  work  to  advantage  for  a  longer  time  than  without  it.  The 
recrejition  of  the  mind  is  in  part  gained  by  varying  the  employ- 
ment. 

But  how  many  there  are  of  us  who  are  obliged  to  lie  down 
or  rise  up  with  the  confession  of  St.  Francis  on  our  lips :  "  I 
have  sinned  against  my  brother  the  ass  !  "  We  are  constantly 
tempted  to  place  upon  the  body  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
Said  the  morbid,  overworked  Robertson :  "  I  am  not  fit  for 
ministerial  work.  I  want  years  and  years  to  calm  me.  My 
heart  is  too  feverish,  quivers  and  throbs  too  much,  as  flesh  re- 
cently cut  by  the  surgeon's  knife."  But  the  recreation  needed 
is  to  be  taken  as  one  goes  along,  instead  of  keeping  on  with 
work  till  one  is  so  exhausted  that  he  cannot  play,  and  then  must 
come  weeks  and  months  of  browsing  in  wild  pastures,  or  a  year 
in  Europe.  A  wise  physician  hjis  said  that  "  Play  is  to  be 
taken  every  day  or  never."  One  cannot  work  twenty  years 
and  then  play  ten.  Another  wise  physician  has  written  :  "The 
equilibrium  [between  rest  and  the  exercise  of  the  brain]  once 
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lo*t,  is  most  difficult  to  restore ;  there  is  a  fatal  persistence  in 
the  morbid  state."  A  sagacious  minister  then  will  take  rest 
when  he  needs  it,  and  not  wait  for  a  long  vacation,  or  a 
sick  bed.  And  we  submit  that  this  can  be  best  done  by  spend* 
ing  considerable  part  of  every  day  in  the  open  air.  If  a  man 
will  walk  three  or  four  hours  every  day,  he  will  never  need  go  to 
Europe,  unless  to  vary  his  walks.  Said  one  veteran  ministe- 
rial walker : 

44 1  would  rather  stick  snugly  to  this  work  that  the  sngels  might  envy, 
than  to  have  sunny  memories  of  foreign  lands.  My  theory  is  that  we  ought 
to  draw  physical  health  from  our  ordinary  daily  life :  have  such  habits  as  to 
keep  well,  to  keep  fresh  and  up  to  the  maximum  of  working  power.  And 
a  man  has  no  business  to  so  overwork  as  to  need  a  year  or  two  to  recruit  in. 
It  is  a  part  of  my  common  plan  of  living,  to  make  every  morning  in  the  year 
as  fresh  as  a  morning  at  the  mountains  in  vacation  time.  Thus  it  is  that  I 
get  the  most  out  of  myself  and  my  time." 

It  is  sometimes  absolutely  needful  for  one  to  vary  his  walks, 
to  get  out  of  town,  to  forget  the  parish,  to  see  new  scenes. 
But  the  secret  of  doing  this  most  effectively,  is  found  in  doing 
it  just  when  it  is  needful.  Walk  out  of  town  for  a  day.  Na- 
poleon at  Paris  would  sometimes  get  tired  mentally  ;  he  would 
then  ride  sixty  or  seventy  miles  horseback  without  resting,  and 
thus  get  great  physical  fatigue,  then  he  could  sleep,  and  be 
ready  for  work  again.  But  here  was  a  New  England  pastor, 
Mr.  C,  in  strong  middle  life,  who  was  so  faithful  in  using  the 
truth  as  to  madden  men,  as  also  the  apostles  sometimes  did ; 
and  he  fretted  under  the  foul  attacks  of  his  parishioners  upon 
him.  He  should  have  gone  out  of  town  for  a  few  days ;  but  he 
remained,  and  fretted  into  a  brain-fever,  and  died.  The  doc- 
tors said  that  his  trouble  killed  him.  He  did  not  know  when 
to  stop  and  divert  hi*  mind.  There  was  Mr.  W.,  who  entered 
a  large  field,  too  hard  for  him ;  he  worked  six  months,  rested 
a  year,  and  soon  died.  Mr.  II.,  one  of  the  ino*t  brilliant  men 
who  has  recently  entered  the  ministry,  toiled  terribly  for  a  few 

years  in  a  hard  field,  and  literally  exhausted  his  physical  ener- 
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gies  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.  But  Mr.  B.,  with  no  very 
vigorous  body,  and  with  a  heavy  charge  upon  him,  knew  enough 
to  rest  when  he  was  tired,  and  to  devise  recreations  every  week ; 
he  made  it  a  rule  to  keep  well.  There  was  Mr.  S«,  a  student 
of  such  physical  constitution  as  to  be  easily  half-ill,  or  soon 
utterly  broken  down,  who  deliberately  laid  out  work  of  no  mean 
magnitude,  and  he  wrote : 

"I  am  one  of  the  most  matter-of-fact  old  farmers  you  ever  saw.  I  make  it 
my  first  rule  to  have  health,  health  before  piety,  body  before  a  soul,  a  temple 
for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  in  before  praying  for  the  divine  Spirit.  I  make 
it  my  business  to  sleep  well,  to  eat  enough  and  to  digest  what  I  eat,  to  get 
fresh  air  enough,  and  diversion  enough.  I  get  a  great  variety  in  study, 
books  of  travel  and  entertaining  books ;  I  read  the  newspapers  for  a 
whole  day ;  I  idle  a  whole  day  or  a  week  at  a  time.  I  walk,  and  if  I  think 
too  much  I  walk  on  longer  paths  through  all  the  towns  about  here,  till  I  get 
too  tired  to  think,  and  then  I  sleep  like  a  brute  and  restore  my  animal  vig- 
or. I  get  out  of  town  a  day  or  two,  or  as  long  as  is  needful.  I  aim  to  make 
the  most  of  every  day ;  but  I  aim  to  keep  well  first  of  all.  I  mean  to 
live  for  thirty  or  forty  years  of  hard  work ;  and  God  willing,  I  shall.  I  take 
it  that  he  is  willing,  if  I  use  the  right  means.91 

One  man  who  had  large  plans  of  study,  wrote  this  direction, 
and  kept  it  at  hand  where  he  could  often  read  it :  "In  order  to 
suceed  in  this,  live  only  one  day  at  a  time  :  keep  perfectly  well 
to-day ;  study  what  you  can  to-day ;  do  to-day's  duties,  and  do 
no  more."  There  is  C.  who  usually  takes  his  walks  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  who  walks  as  long  as  need  be,  perhaps  the  entire  day. 
By  keeping  fast  to  the  rule  to  keep  well,  he  is  able  during  every 
year  to  achieve  much  in  his  study  and  among  his  people. 

Is  not  such  constant  recreation  needful  ?  Why  not  use  the 
natural  means  of  health  and  long  life  ?  Probably  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  of  the  Christian  minister  who  has  seriously  entered 
upon  a  great  work  for  Christ,  that  he  should  be  a  wild  man  two 
half  days  in  each  week,  that  he  may  become  hale  and  hearty  by 
contact  with  the  vital  forces  of  nature ;  for  a  time  leaving  oft 
prayers  and  the  hard  study  of  the  Bible ;  and,  either  alone  or 
with  other  animals  about  him,  filling  himself  with  vigorous  life, 
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learning  the  joy  of  perfect  health,  building  up  the  physical  foun- 
dation of  an  able  ministry.  Dryden  took  physic  to  prepare 
for  composition :  as  a  matter  of  taste  we  prefer  mountains 
and  seas,  forests  and  streams,  pastures  or  prairies.  These 
things,  taken  with  regularity  and  in  suitable  quantity,  renew  the 
man.  The  Arabs  say  that  "  the  days  spent  in  the  chase  are  not 
counted  in  the  length  of  life."  And  we  make  no  question  that  our 
wild,  wandering  days  are  so  many  days  added  to  what  our 
length  of  life  would  otherwise  be.  Every  man  needs  to  culti- 
vate the  wild  beast  within  him  one  day  in  the  week.  A  strong 
physique  is  needful  for  an  angel ;  and  if  a  man  is  trying  to 
make  himself  an  angel  in  spirit  six  days  in  a  week,  let  him  cul- 
tivate the  body  of  an  angel  one-seventh  of  his  time.  This  is  es- 
pecially imperative  for  a  minister  whose  business  it  is  to  fight 
devils  in  society  around  him.  He  must  have  a  strong  body. 
The  influence  of  one  day  of  wild  rest  will  be  mighty  in  quieting 
the  nerves,  and  killing  the  dyspeptic  demon  and  the  night-mares 
and  the  blue  devils  that  are  sent  to  ensnare  ministers. 

It  is  most  likely  that  every  man  will  learn  this  doctrine  of 
health  for  himself.  We  have  been  told  by  one  of  our  foremost 
theologians,  that  a  man  must  nearly  die  twice  before  he  V^ill  learn 
to  keep  well.  Dr.  Dwight  also  said,  remembering  his  own  ex- 
perience, that,  "the  student  must  break  down  himself,  before 
he  will  take  warning."  But  however  a  man  may  have  ill-treated 
himself  in  the  past,  he  ought  as  a  Christian,  on  every  new  day, 
to  form  the  habits  which  are  fundamental  to  life.  May  not  a 
promise  appear  as  a  command?  "  Thou  shalt  not  die,  but  live 
and  declare  my  statutes."  So  long  as  the  Lord  needs  mission- 
aries in  this  world,  it  is  evidently  the  duty  of  his  ministers  to 
stay  here  as  long  as  they  can  be  useful.  Many  who  have  ap- 
parently entered  on  a  doomed  way,  have  pluckily  arisen,  and 
said  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore  :  but  he  hath  not  given 
me  over  to  death."  When  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlboro,  was 
told  that  she  must  be  blistered  or  die,  she  answered,  "  I  won't 
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be  blistered,  and  I  won't  die : "  and  she  drove  off  the  messenger. 
By  having  great  determination  not  to  die,  a  man  may  live  long 
in  the  land.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  in  returning  and  rest  shall  ye 
be  saved  ;  in  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength." 
If  one  will  frequently  return,  and  rest  in  quietness,  he  may  be 
saved.  "  My  son,  forget  not  my  [natural]  law ;  but  let  thine 
heart  keep  my  [sanitary]  commandments :  for  length  of  days, 
and  long  life,  and  peace  shall  they  add  to  thee." 

We  have  noticed  that  healthy  farmers  question  the  cownm 
tense  of  unhealthy  students.  A  holy  man  should  be  whole, 
healthy,  well  proportioned  in  his  life.  Physiologists  tell  u* 
that  our  bodies  are  meant  to  endure  at  least  two  hundred  yearn. 
Holy  men  ought  to  test  this  thing,  and  small,  country  parishefe 
afford  a  good  opportunity.  "  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy 
him."  The  Lord  "  is  thy  life  and  the  length  of  thy  days."  We 
have  a  little  fear  indeed  that  our  original  sin  will  hinder  our 
living  to  the  age  of  the  primitive  men.  We  can,  however,  pray 
for  a  day  when  the  health  which  comes  through  holiness  will  fill 
the  world  with  fine  faces ;  when  the  beauty  of  holiness  will  ap- 
pear in  the  countenances  of  men ;  when  the  holy  soul  will  as 
mould  human  clay  as  to  give  physical  beauty  and  strength  like 
that  of  the  angels,  nobler  than  the  ideal  of  ancient  masters  and 
enduring  through  centuries  like  living  marble.  When  will  the 
ranks  of  the  Christian  ministry  be  filled  with  such  men,  strong, 
and  strong  for  the  sake  of  service  ?  This  glad  day  will  come 
when  our  country  parsons  make  a  conscientious  use  of  the  natu- 
ral means  of  health  that  they  have  at  hand.  Then  our  land 
will  be  crowded  with  worthy  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  ancient  days  the  prophets  of  God  spent  much  time  in  wan* 
dering  alone  with  Him,  crying  to  Him  for  the  help  they  needed, 
and  receiving  quickening  words  from  Him :  and  they  were 
strong  men  physically,  as  well  as  unsurpassed  in  glowing  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life.  They  were  mighty  to  walk  and  to 
run.     We  do  not  know  that  they  gave  much  attention  to  boat- 
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racing,  or  to  the  driving  of  fast  hones.  We  have  no  hint  that 
die  sons  of  the  prophets  had  a  gymnasium.  Parallel  bars,  and 
simple  or  intricate  machinery  for  developing  the  muscles,  have 
no  such  biblical  precedents  as  mere  walking :  they  are,  it  is  true, 
none  the  worse  for  that,  and  we  wish  that  every  minister  could 
hare  a  gymnasium  in  his  back  yard  or  in  his  village ;  but  ordi- 
narily he  cannot,  or  will  not ;  he  must  be  left  therefore  to  the 
old  method  (of  the  prophets,  and  get  health  on  his  legs*  And 
we  contend  that  this  is  no  mean  method.  It  is  good  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Any  minister  can  walk  into  health, 
without  much  expense,  save  for  shoe-leather.  If  we  were  in- 
quired of  as  to  the  best  method  for  a  minister  to  keep  well,  we 
should  say,  let  him  take  up  the  old  prophetic  fashion  of  literally 
Walking  with  God,  and  follow  it  for  two  or  three  hours  every 
day :  if  a  man  can  afford  to  go  in  the  saddle,  there  are  some: 
advantages  in  that,  for  he  can  get  more  variety  in  his  rambling ; 
but  men  on  average  salaries  must  foot  it.  We  intend  then  just 
what  we  say,  when  we  say  that  a  man  must  walk  with  God* 
This  is  what  we  mean  :  that  one  should  ordinarily  spend  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  each  day  alone  with  God  out  of  doors,  oc- 
cupying the  mind,  so  far  as  health  may  allow,  with  the  devo- 
tional study  of  the  Bible,  and  prayer,  and  such  thoughts  as  may 
arise  in  connection  with  these  exercises*  We  may  at  sometime 
inquire  how  such  a  habit  will  be  likely  to  affect  the  whole  min- 
isterial life ;  whether  it  may  not  tend  to  advance  men  in  holi- 
HE88,  to  arouse  the  intellect,  and  to  give  power,  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  parish  :  but  we  can  now  only  claim  that  there  is  so 
much  probability  that  the  plan  is  a  good  one  for  promoting  the 
general  work  of  the  ministry,  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  up  as  ai 
means  of  health,  if  it  is  found  to  be  healthy.  After  all  that 
we  have  said  concerning  the  necessity  for  reliable  rules  of  exer- 
cise and  recreation,  we  can  add  nothing  now  concerning  the 
healthiness  of  walking.  And  it  is  not  now  in  place  to  discuss 
any  of  the  advantages  of  having  the  divine  companionship  in  our 
solitudes,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  health*    • 
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This  method  of  walking  with  God  two  or  three  hours  a  day 
is  adapted  to  promote  clerical  health  in  three  particulars :  it  af- 
fords companionship ;  and  advantageous  company ;  and  company 
in  which  one  can  rest. 

Many  half-sick  ministers  neglect  their  exercise  because  they 
do  not  like  to  walk  alone ;  but  by  walking  with  God  they  have 
a  Companion.  It  is  asked :  "If  we  walk  much,  must  we  not 
go  alone?  And  if  we  walk  much,  shall  we  not  often  tread  the 
same  paths  so  that  our  exercise  will  become  irksome?  "  Genial 
company  may  kindle  joy  in  the  tamest  track  we  walk  over* 
But  the  Bible,  like  an  enemy,  reproaches  us  as  with  a  sword  in 
our  bones,  saying  daily  unto  us,  "Where  is  thy  God?* 
Where  is  the  blessedness  you  speak  of,  if  you  do  not  find  Jeho- 
vah to  be  a  real  Presence  with  whom  you  may  walk  quietly,  or 
in  great  agitation  of  voiceless  or  vocal -prayer?  Is  then  the 
Bible  so  precious  to  you  as  you  seem  to  say ;  and  are  you  un- 
willing to  be  left  some  hours  alone  with  it  every  day?  Shall 
we  often  say  to  any  man,  "  Come  and  walk  with  me,"  as  if 
there  were  no  God  present?  Shall  we  often  invite  a  man  to  in- 
vade our  closet?  Can  we  never  learn  to  say,  "  There  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  Thee  ?  " 

And  if  one  walks  with  God,  will  he  not  find  his  Companion 
suggestive  and  stimulating?  It  is  not  in  place  to  specify  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  gains  that  may  arise  from  keeping  much 
company  with  Infinite  Holiness  and  Infinite  Wisdom ;  but  it  is 
suitable  to  say  that  a  wise  man  will  if  possible  find  diversion 
and  health  in  exercise  that  lies  in  the  line  of  his  work,  rather 
than  in  that  which  does  not.  Many  a  minister  is  neglecting 
his  exercise  because  he  cannot  see  how  to  take  it  without  losing 
the  time  for  professional  purposes.  It  is  felt  to  be  wise  for 
every  man  to  cultivate  his  peculiar  gift.  Ministers  are  to  de- 
vote themselves  as  thoroughly  as  possible  to  their  work :  and  it 
is  not  their  work  to  cultivate  the  soil,  unless  they  are  compelled 
to  do  it  for  self-support.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  agricultural  clergy  of  New  England  in  the  olden  time,  it 
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is  right  to  say  that  as  a  class  they  did  not  on  the  average  fulfil 
their  ministry  so  well  as  those  since  who  have  been  able  to  give 
themselves  more  fully  to  their  profession.  Said  Thoreau,  Do 
that  which  no  one  else  can  do  for  you ;  and  do  nothing  else. 
Most  anybody  can  spade  the  garden  and  hoe  the  corn  through 
long  summer  days ;  but  not  every  one  can  ramble  the  woods, 
filling  the  hours  with  sacred  studies  and  fervent  prayer  while  the 
body  is  also  gaining  vigor.  Parish  calls  offer  exercise  in  the 
line  of  one's  work ;  but  they  are  liable  to  be  too  exhausting,  and 
they  do  not  afford  all  the  recreation  one  needs.  May  not  a  man 
then  enter  upon  this  other  pathway  of  walking  with  God  in  sol- 
itary places  for  no  inconsiderable  fraction  of  each  day,  seeking 
to  find  in  this  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  power  he  needs  for 
his  work ;  but  first  of  all  finding  health,  a  Companionship  in 
which  he  can  rest? 

"lam  weary  and  almost  ill :  and  do  you  tell  me  to  get  well 
by  keeping  out  of  doors,  and  still  have  me  spend  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  in  exhausting  prayers,  and  in  deep  mental  agita- 
tion over  the  Bible?"  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  pretence  of 
walking  with  God  may  grow  into  a  morbid  passion  for  thinking 
intensely  in  all  hours  of  exercise,  which  is  most  damaging. 
But  he  who  learns  the  whole  art  of  walking  with  the  Lord,  is 
likely  to  find  his  divine  Companion  lenient  and  entertaining, 
and  to  find  in  His  words  soothing  as  well  as  stimulating  thoughts. 
Can  we  never  make  a  joyful  acquaintance  with  the  God  of  rest? 
Certainly,  it  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  tried  to  spend 
much  time  with  God  alone  in  the  open  air,  that  they  often  find 
in  these  hours  the  company  of  Christ  as  a  Physician,  giving  the 
most  perfect  repose  if  they  need  it.  They  often  sit  quietly  at 
the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  or  walk  in  stillness  of  heart  with  Him. 
And  this  we  think  is  a  sensible  view  to  take  of  such  walking 
hours  of  prayer.  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  hours 
are  sacred  to  health  as  well  as  to  holiness.  And  the  inevitable 
duties  pertaining  to  the  study  and  the  parish,  which  are  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  remainder  of  the  day,  demand  that  our  walking 
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hours  should  not  leave  us  unfit  for  severe  labors.  The  Lord 
will  not  be  likely  to  excuse  us  from  parochial  service  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  too  much  exhausted  by  prayer.  All  who 
know  what  prayer  is,  have  learned  that  the  agitation  of  hard 
praying  and  the  most  vital  study  of  the  Scriptures  are  severe 
to  the  flesh  :  if  one  is  ill  he  must  lay  aside  the  burden.  The 
sensible  way  to  walk  with  God  is  this  :  not  to  consider  the  hours 
as  a  season  the  whole  of  which  must  be  spent  in  fervent  devo- 
tion, but  as  a  period  which  mny  be  so  spent  if  one  is  physically 
equal  to  it.  Men  of  discretion  will  keep  well.  When  Christ 
walked  with  his  disciples,  he  did  agitate  them  with  the  most 
tremendous  thoughts,  awakening  every  faculty  of  their  souls; 
but  he  did  not  always  so  probe  them.  He  had  no  purpose  to 
make  them  insane.  Christ  himself  apologized  for  his  own  fol- 
lowers, saying,  The  spirit  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 
Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest.  So  those  who  spend  many 
hours  abroad,  trying  literally  to  walk  with  God,  say  that  a 
restraining  hand  is  often  laid  upon  them  that  they  may  rest; 
and  that  they  sometimes  have  a  wonderful  sense  of  a  comforting 
Presence  who  quietly  adapts  himself  to  their  varying  needs,  so 
that  their  souls  gain  an  increasing  faith  even  in  these  quiet 
hours. 

An  hour  of  rest  is  a  Sabbath  for  the  soul.  Can  you  never 
idle  like  a  fly  in  the  sunlight?  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Lord  is  willing  to  encourage  a  life  without  care,  the  quiet, 
happy  life  of  a  man  who  has  no  burdens.  Let  one  rest  in  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  be  quiet.  You  need  not  be  like  the 
lunatic  amid  the  tombs,  always  crying  and  cuttiag  yourself  with 
stony  cares.  We  have  often  gone  abroad  into  the  blessed  light, 
breathing  the  bracing  air,  or  feasting  our  eyes  with  the  dreamy 
landscapes  of  Indian  summer ;  but  soon  instead  of  being  at  rest, 
we  have  felt  that  we  must  wake  up  and  think,  and  pray,  and 
read  the  Bible,  and  get  ideas.  But  why  not  rest,  and  get  that 
waking  sleep  whose  dreams  are  so  beautiful,  and  which  con- 
sciously refreshes  the  soul.     Oh,  for  one  hour  of  perfect  rest, 
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free  from  all  cares,  with  no  miserly  grasping  of  the  hours.  Why 
not  then  take  your  rest?  Does  not  Christ  call  men  to  this? 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden ,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.  My  yoke  is  easy."  And  then  there  is  that 
terrible  saying,  so  condemning  to  our  unbelief:  "  When  ye 
pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do:  for  they 
think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.  Be  not 
ye  therefore  like  unto  them:  for  your  father  knoweth  what 
things  ye  have  need  of,  before  ye  ask  Him."  Why  not  for  one 
hour  give  God  rest,  and  rest  yourself?  It  is  indeed  written, 
"  pray  without  ceasing,"  and  it  is  written  that  some  cry  day  and 
night  unto  Him ;  but  these  sayings  are  tempered  by  suggestions 
of  a  faith  which  can  rest  voiceless,  so  that  a  man  may  be  still  in 
some  hours.  Christ  calms  the  sea.  Let  your  tempest  go  down. 
For  one  hour  lie  down  by  the  quiet  sea,  and  let  no  surf  rise,  and 
no  cresting  wave.  The  calm  and  placid  ground-swell  of  the 
shining  and  joyous  sea,  and  the  quiet  ripple  on  the  beach,  and 
the  genial  play  about  the  sunken  ledges  or  the  rocky  coast,  these 
show  that  you  also  may  rest  and  lie  idle,  and  still  retain  the 
power  to  wake  and  storm  again.  A  vast  and  varied  ability  is 
consistent  with  many  quiet,  calm  days.  Is  a  man  breaking 
down  by  much  solitude,  and  lone,  constant  thinking,  and  weight 
of  work ;  weary  with  scheming  against  gigantic  wrongs,  or  with 
beneficent  labors  for  great  populations :  let  him  seek  the  un- 
wearying presence  of  God.  Can  we  not  walk  with  Him  in 
quietness,  as  well  as  in  the  mighty  agitation  of  extatic  joy  or 
importunate  pleading?  As  we  walk  alone  with  Him,  may  we  not 
be  conscious  of  his  cheering  presence,  so  that  we  are  not  alone, 
even  if  we  talk  little?  It  is  by  such  silent  communion  that  the 
wounded  spirit  is  best  healed :  therefore  one  invalid  wrote  to 
another,  "  Idle  days  are  not  lost,  if  we  repose  in  God." 

The  rule  is  to  go  forth  to  walk,  not  particularly  planning  to 
pray  or  to  study  the  Bible ;  but  so  soon  as  the  body  gets  tone, 
let  the  mind  rouse  itself  to  open  the  Bible  and  to  converse  with 
Heaveifc      And  thi»  plan  offers  out-of-door  exercise;  and  the 
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company  we  need  in  it ;  and  also  the  most  advantageous  hours 
of  the  day  when  we  are  physically  equal  to  getting  the  full  ben- 
efit of  them ;  and  if  we  are  weary,  the  perfection  of  rest,  the 
body  invigorated  and  the  soul  quiet.  And  this  we  contend  is 
suitable  recreation,  in  part  physical,  in  part  mental,  and  all 
spiritual ;  walking  in  the  bracing  air,  amid  the  choicest  scenery 
one's  region  affords ;  and  walking  with  God  either  in  quiet  com- 
panionship, or  in  the  most  tremendous  agitation  of  which  the 
soul  is  capable,  the  one  or  the  other  as  the  body  can  bear  it. 
For  the  purposes  of  daily  recreation,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  this,  that  we  can  rely  upon  as  suitable  to  absorb  much  of 
our  time.  Quietness  out  of  doors,  when  the  mind  is  at  rest 
in  peaceful  thoughts,  is  the  next  best  thing  to  sleep  for  restoring 
disordered  nerves.  And  if  one's  body  can  bear  the  burden  of 
prayer  and  severe  spiritual  work  with  open  Bible,  this  is  also  a 
true  recreation  to  one  who  is  the  greater  part  of  the  time  con- 
tending with  the  demons  that  infest  this  globe,  or  weary  with 
carrying  the  sorrows  of  his  people,  or  overborne  with  searching 
through  libraries  and  work  in  the  study.  We  must  keep  well. 
Christ  himself  was  thoughtful  for  the  health  of  his  disciples, 
saying,  "Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and 
rest  awhile."  If  we  walk  in  green  pastures,  and  by  the  side  of 
still  waters,  will  not  the  Lord  restore  our  souls? 

We  ask  then  if  any  one  has  a  better  plan  for  promoting  min- 
isterial health  than  this  walking  with  God  two  or  three  hours  a 
day?  If  there  is  a  better  scheme,  let  us  have  it  and  follow  it. 
And  if  any  think  there  will  he  unforeseen  difficulties  in  the 
method  we  propose,  let  him  inquire  whether  there  may  not  be 
also  unforeseen  advantages.  In  our  most  spiritual  moments  we 
must  take  most  heartily  to  some  such  method ;  some  method  by 
which  we  shall  gain  perfect  physical  health,  and  the  most  stal- 
wart intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  of  which  the  sons  of  God 
are  capable. 

Shall  the  devil's  warriors  taunt  us  with  physical  weakness? 
Shall  men  who  have  no  great  moral  purpose  go  healthily  for- 
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ward  to  vigorous  age,  while  those  who  are  the  pledged  cham- 
pions of  the  Holy  Ghost  neglect  to  defend  His  temples  given  to 
their  charge  ?  Or  shall  any  man  come  to  ministers  of  the  com- 
mon sort,  who  have  no  possibility  of  indulging  in  foreign  travel, 
and  tell  them  of  the  health-giving  qualities  of  distant  climes, 
and  the  recreation  that  may  be  found  for  them  among  mountains 
and  seas  that  they  can  never  reach  ?  Have  we  not  rather  at 
home  the  means  of  all  needed  health  and  recreation  ?  When 
we  consider  the  deepest  wants  of  every  man,  taking  into  account 
all  his  state  before  God,  we  can  but  join  in  the  voice  of  one 
who  found  in  God  his  Physician,  Saviour,  Teacher,  Friend,  and 
who  cried  in  the  wilderness:  "  I  have  no  need  of  Egypt,  or 
Rome,  or  the  Alps,  or  even  of  Judea ;  I  need  to  meet  Jehovah 
in  the  woods  here,  more  than  I  need  to  walk  in  Jerusalem.  I 
need  Thee,  my  God ;  and  I  need  to  so  rest  in  Thee,  that  every 
day  shall  seem  fresh  and  new  as  the  morning  of  Eden." 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

I. — 77k?  Science  of  Man ;  A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  Anthropology.    By 
Charles  Brat.  London :  Longmans,  pp.  44. 

The  Limits  of  Exact  Science  a$  applied  to  History.  Inaugural  at 
Cambridge  University.  By  Rev.  Chas.  Kingsley.  Cambridge: 
Mac  mi  Han.  pp.  72. 

"Tbe  object  of  Anthropological  Science/'  says  Mr.  Bray, 
"  must  be  to  improve  the  race  of  men,  and  to  make  Newton* 
and  Shakspeares  to  order.  *  *  *  If  the  world's  thanks  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  late  Jonas  Webb  for 
improving  the  breed  of  short  horns,  and  for  teaching  us  how  'to 
grow  more  mutton  and  wool  to  the  acre/  surely  we  shall  owe 
more  to  the  man  who  will  teach  us  how  to  improve  the  breed  of 
men,  and  to  grow  more  'brains  to  the  acre/"  "A  'science  of 
man'  ought  to  teach  us  how  to  make  a  man  according  to  the  most 
improved  pattern,  and  with  all  the  modern  improvements/' 

This  is  sufficiently  flippant.  The  author  goes  on  to  assert  that 
we  know  nothing  of  beings,  only  of  phenomena,  or  sensations, 
and  nothing  of  any  difference  between  Matter  and  Spirit,  both 
being  included  in  the  common  term  Force,  which  again  "  disap- 
pears under  the  more  general  term,  God."  Mind  is  the  mere  ag- 
gregate of  all  our  sensations, — a  phenomenon,  not  an  entity :  Ood 
is  the  only  soul,  or  force,  and  mind  '•  its  mode  of  action."  This 
blunder  of  definition  at  the  outset,  making  God's  mode  of  action 
and  our  sensations  one  and  the  same,  shows  what  Mr.  Bray  is 
good  for  as  a  thinker !  His  object  is  "to  point  to  more  fertile  fields 
of  investigation  than  have  yet  been  pursued  "  by  anthropologists, 
which  would  seem  to  be  quite  idle  if  we  are  to  have  such  bungling 
investigators  as  Mr.  Bray. 

Beginning  with  life  we  are  told  that  "  whatever  it  may  be,  it 
is  incapable  of  acting  without  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature,"  it  is 
"  dependent  upon  physical  forces,  and  mental  action  (is  depend- 
ent) upon  life."  The  real  source  of  all  bodily  and  mental  power  is 
the  union  between  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the  human  organiza- 
tion."    "  Thinking  and  feeling  depend  on  nervous  force,  and  are 
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proportioned  to  the  complexity  and  size  of  the  structure."  So 
ITerbert  Spencer :  "  That  no  idea  or  feeling  arises  save  as  a  result 
of  some  physical  force  expended  on  producing  it,  is  fast  becoming 
a  commonplace  of  science.1'  That  is,  an  insult  which  produces  a 
violent  explosion  of  feeling  is  the  mere  effect  of  the  word  spoken 
or  the  look  given  as  a  physical  exertion !  "  Soul1'  is  "  a  peculiar 
entity  invented  for  theological  purposes,"—  entirely  dependent,  in 
fact,  upon  nervous  tissue.  "  Tho  mind  is  manufactured  by  the 
body  out  of  the  physical  forces  around  us.1'  "  Our  organism 
transforms  heat  into  vital  force,  and  vital  into  nervous,  and  nerv- 
ous into  mental."  "  There  is  a  direct  emanation  from  the  brain, 
carrying  with  it  our  tnental  states,  and  in  this  direct  way  '  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners.1  "  The  declaration  of 
Prof.  Tyndall,  at  the  British  Association  last  year,  that  "  for  every 
fact  of  consciousness  a  certain  definite  molecular  condition  is  set 
up  in  the  brain,"  but  the  chasm  between  these  and  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness is  still  impassible,  and  so  "the  molecular  motions  ex. 
plain  nothing,"  is  accepted  so  far  as  Tyndall  acccepts  the  posi- 
tion of  the  materialist,  with  a  protest  that  this  amounts  to  more 
in  the  way  of  science  than  Tyndall  admits.  It  proves,  so  Mr* 
Bray  thinks,  that  "Metaphysics  is  based  on  Physics,"  mental 
force  is  simply  "  nervous  force  passed  into  consciousness." 

Against  all  this  bray  of  pseudo-philosophy,  which  would  resolve 
all  the  phenomena  of  history  into  peculiarities  of  climate,  food, 
and  other  physical  conditions,  and  account  for  literature  by  the 
bodily  state  of  authors,  and  explain  the  works  of  genius  and  art, 
as  M.  Henri  Taine  has  attempted,  by  the  material  milieu,  Prof. 
Kingsley  resolutely  sets  himself  in  his  Inaugural.  He  would  not 
account  for  "  the  crusades  by  overstocked  labor-markets  on  the 
Continent."  He  denies  the  physically  "invariable,  inevitable, 
irresistible,"  in  the  domain  of  history.  He  asserts  personal  will 
and  individuality  as  superior  to  the  law  of  necessity.  He  main- 
tains the  moral  against  the  statistical.  Evolution  by  law,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  asserts  it,  he  denies.  The  necessary  occurrence 
of  phenomena  in  society,  as  maintained  by  Buckle,  et  id  omne 
genus,  he  contradicts.  Ue  explodes  the  production  of  great  minds 
by  physiological  law.  Their  appearance  "  is  as  inexplicable  as  if 
they  had  dropped  among  us  from  another  planet."    "  Does  not 
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the  puzzle  really  remain,  why  the  average  of  Augustine  monks, 
the  average  of  German  men,  did  not,  by  being  exposed  to  the 
same  average  circumstances  as  Luther,  become  what  Luther  was?" 
"  So  far  removed  is  the  sequence  of  history  from  anything  which 
we  can  call  irresistible  or  inevitable.  Did  one  dare  to  deal  in  epi- 
thets, crooked,  wayward,  mysterious  incalculable,  would  be  those 
which  would  rather  suggest  themselves."  "  I  think  the  new 
science  of  little  men  can  be  no  science  at  all ;  because  the  average 
man  is  not  the  normal  man,  and  never  yet  has  been ;  because  the 
great  man  is  rather  the  normal  man,  as  approaching  more  nearly 
than  his  fellows  to  the  true  '  norma '  and  standard  of  a  complete 
human  character ;  and  therefore  to  pass  him  by  as  a  mere  irregu- 
lar sport  of  nature,  an  accidental  giant  with  six  fingers  and  six  toes, 
and  to  turn  to  the  mob  for  your  theory  of  humanity,  is  about  as 
wise  as  to  ignore  the  Apollo  and  the  Theseus,  and  to  determine 
the  proportions  of  the  human  figure  from  a  crowd  of  dwarfs  and 
cripples.1 ' 

Prof.  Kingsley,  with  all  religious  minds,  asserts  a  divine  pro- 
gress in  history,  but  only  a  general  movement  upward,  not  an  in* 
variable  or  irresistible  one  susceptible  of  an  exact  science.  It 
cannot  be  described  by  metaphors  drawn  from  physical  science. 
The  disturbing  causes  —  well  originated  —  are  numberless.  Man  is 
not  the  creature  of  circumstance ;  he  rebels  against  and  conquers 
it.  "The  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  knowledge  and 
the  amount  of  work  is  one  of  the  most  patent  and  painful  facts  in 
the  history  of  man ;  and  one  not  certainly  to  be  explained  on  any 
theory  of  man's  progress  being  the  effect  of  inevitable  laws,  or 
one  which  gives  us  much  hope  of  ascertaining  fixed  laws  for  that 
progress. "  "  We  may  learn,  doubtless,  far  more  of  the  real  facts 
of  human  nature,  the  real  laws  of  human  history,  from  critical 
periods,  when  the  root-fibres  of  the  human  heart  are  laid  bare  for 
good  and  evil,  than  from  any  smooth  and  respectable  periods  of 
peace  and  plenty ;  nevertheless  their  lessons  are  not  statistical, 
but  moral."  Prof.  Kingsley  asserts  vs.  Buckle  and  that  school, 
that  science  is  not  the  greater,  but  virtue ;  and  so  far  from  mor- 
als depending  upon  thought,  thought  depends  upon  morals.  He 
believes,  with  our  own  Motley,  (N.  Y.  His.  Soc.  Address,)  that 
the  "  law  in  this  tangled  skein  of  human  affairs  that  spins  through 
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the  centuries  is  progress, —  slow,  confused,  contradictory,  but 
ceaseless  development,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  human 
race." 


2.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  From 
the  German  of  O.  O.  Gervinus,  Professor  of  History  at  Heidel- 
berg.    London,  pp. 137. 

More  than  one-third  of  this  singularly  interesting  little  "  In- 
troduction "  is  occupied  with  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  nearly 
as  much  with  the  Ronjanic  nations.  There  is  a  brief  preliminary 
section  on  the  law  of  historical  developments,  and. a  closing  one 
on  the  tendencies  in  modern  history  to  democratic  freedom. 
Much  of  the  interest  of  the  whole  arises  from  the  treatment  Prof. 
Oervinus  received  from  the  political  authorities  for  his  liberal  — 
perhaps  we  should  say  republican  —  views.  He  was  banished 
from  Gottingen,  while  a  professor  there,  by  the  King  of  Hanover. 
In  1848  he  was  a  constitutional  monarchist,  and  lectured  in  that 
behalf  at  Heidelberg,  and  favored  offering  the  crown  of  Germany 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  present  work  avows  his  change  of 
opinion  to  democracy.  For  writing  it  he  was  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment in  March,  1853.  In  his  defence,  he  nobly  vindicated 
the  right  of  philosophical  opinion  to  exemption  from  political 
penalties.  Most  of  the  German  Governments,  however,  con- 
demned the  book,  and  it  was  publicly  destroyed. 

Gervinus  shows  everywhere  in  this  "  Introduction"  his  sympa- 
thy for  freedom.  He  does  noble  justice  to  Calvin  and  Milton  and 
Cromwell.  He  sets  forth  strongly  the  affiliation  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Europe  with  liberty.  His  characterization  of  the  con- 
tinental and  English  Constitutions  is  admirable.  Probably  this 
praise  of  the  American  Constitution  had  much  to  do  with  the 
persecutions  he  suffered.  He  contrasts  strikingly  the  Protestant 
free  States  founded  in  North  America  with  the  Catholic  despot- 
isms in  the  South.  "  The  theories  of  freedom  in  church  and 
state,  taught  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  in  Europe,  were  here 
brought  into  practice  in  the  government  of  a  small  community. 
It  was  prophesied  that  the  democratic  attempts  to  obtain  univer- 
sal suffrage,  a  general  elective  franchise,  annual  parliaments,  en- 
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tire  religious  freedom,  and  the  Miltonian  right  of  schism,  would 
be  of  short  duration.  But  these  institutions  have  not  only  main- 
tained themselves  here,  but  have  spread  from  these  petty  States 
over  the  whole  Union.  They  superseded  the  aristocratic  com- 
mencements of  Carolina  and  of  New  York,  the  high-church  party 
in  Virginia,  the  theocracy  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  monarchy 
throughout  America ;  they  have  given  laws  to  one  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and,  dreaded  for  their  moral  influence,  they  stand  in  the 
back-ground  of  every  democratic  struggle  in  Europe."  "  This 
new  state  (the  American  Union),  by  its  astonishing  achievements 
in  fortune  and  power,  has  suddenly  surpassed  all  others.  The 
government  of  the  people,  even  when  scattered  over  immeasura- 
ble tracts  of  country,  has  shown  itself  to  be  compatible  with 
order  and  prosperity ;  the  progressive  constitution  with  the 
maintenance  of  old  confirmed  usages  ;  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
with  piety  ;  the  absence  of  military  power  with  a  warlike  spirit ; 
the  most  enormous  increase  of  a  population,  thrown  together  by 
chance,  with  patriotism  rooted  in  freedom  ;  the  administration  and 
government  through  officials  and  representatives,  chosen  by 
and  from  among  the  poor,  with  order  and  economy  in  the  house- 
hold. The  Declaration  in  1776  has  become  the  creed  of  liberation 
throughout  the  world."  "  The  aspect  of  this  rapidly  unfolding, 
free,  happy  state,  without  a  king,  aristocracy  or  state  church, 
has  a  wonderful  attraction  to  the  people  of  all  nations,  and  exer- 
cises a  direct  influence  over  them,  which,  though  at  first  little 
noted,  is  now  too  powerful  to  be  stopped  in  its  onward  course." 
"  The  boast  of  the  American  constitution  is,  not  the  skillful  ad- 
ministration of  many  different  elements,  but  the  perfect  fulfilment 
of  a  logical  sequence,  deduced  from  one  single  principle — free- 
dom, or  the  right  to  pay  submission  to  nothing  but  law ;  and 
equality,  the  duty  of  all  alike  to  obey  one  and  the  same  law." 

Prof.  Gervinus  shows  a  thorough  understanding  of  modern  ten- 
dencies. "  The  emancipation  of  all  the  oppressed  and  suffering 
is  the  vocation  of  the  century.  This  is  the  great  feature  of  the 
time."  It  has  "  the  character  of  a  divine  ordinance,  which  can- 
not be  resisted."  With  Motley  (N.  Y.  Address)  he  sees  that 
"  the  democratic  principle,  ever  glowing  amid  heaps  of  scoria?, 
forces  itself  above  the  superincumbent  crust."  And  he  would 
most  heartily  accept  the  jubilant  utterance  of  the  American  his- 
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torian,  nor  count  it  at  all  a  Yankee  conceit  or  exaggeration  :  — 
"  Happy  this  single  great  nation  on  earth,  where  that  principle 
is  recognized  as  the  legitimate  source  of  light  and  heat,  not 
deaded  as  flame  from  the  lowest  pit  to  devastate  and  consume." 

3.  —  The  American  College:  Address  before  the  Phi.  B.  Kappa 
of  Marietta  College,  June,  1869.  By  President  I.  W.  An- 
drews, D.  D.  pp.  22. 

With  very  great  clearness  of  thought  and  directness  and  sim. 
plicity  of  expression,  President  Andrews  sets  forth  the  functions 
of  the  American  College  as  neither  exclusively  preparatory  for 
culture  or  for  business,  but,  like  the  High  School,  for  both,  only 
upon  a  higher  plane.  "  The  college  is  the  highest  of  the  non-pro- 
fessional schools.  Its  office  is  to  complete  the  work  of  general 
education.  Then  come  the  special  studies  which  have  direct 
reference  to  the  occupation  to  which  the  future  life  is  to  be  de- 
voted." Dr.  Andrews  pleads  for  the  employment  of  the  whole 
youth-period  of  life  in  this  general  education  ;  shows  that  some 
objections  made  to  English  universities  in  respect  to  neglect  of 
science,  do  not  hold  against  American  colleges  ;  argues  against 
commencing  professional  study  early  ;  or  college  study  late  in 
life  ;  claims  that  our  college  system  is  perfectly  fitted  to  develop 
personal  peculiarities  of  mind,  and  aptitudes  for  special  pursuits  ; 
condemns  all  optional  studies  ;  protests  that  we  have  no  universi- 
ties in  this  country,  and  should  not  have  the  name,—  a  place  where 
a  young  man  can  study  what  he  pleases  and  stay  as  long  as  he 
pleases  being  anything  but  a  university  ;  and  opposes  enlarging 
the  college  course  of  study.  The  outlines  of  the  system,  he 
thinks,  will  always  remain.  The  great  reform  needed  is  in  the 
preparatory  schools,  academies,  and  high  schools.  And  all  through 
he  earnestly  pleads  for  a  young  man's  entering  college  who  has 
passed  through  the  high  school,  no  matter  what  his  vocation  in 
life  is  to  be. 

4. —  Tammy  Try,  and  what  he  did  in  Science.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
N.  Y.  pp.  303. 

This  is  seemingly  the  autobiography  of  a  painfully  precocious 
youth  who  dips  into  all  the  sciences  at  random,  getting  knowl- 
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edge  as  a  bee  gathers  honey.  While  showing  how  young  peo- 
ple may  open  their  eyes  to  nature,  it  also  illustrates  in  its  style 
the  foolishness  of  study  and  research  without  concentration  or 
selection  of  subjects.  The  stories  introduced,  although  romantic, 
are  low-toned,  and  all  the  personages  either  eccentric  or  ill-bred. 
The  book  is  scientifically  correct,  but  the  sweep  of  it  roust  confuse 
and  appal  young  minds  rather  than  attract  or  instruct.  The  il- 
lustrations are  numerous  and  excellent. 

5.— Our  New  Way  Bound  the  World.    By  0.  C.  Coffin.    Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co.  1869. 

Mr.  Coffin  is  a  capital  reporter.  He  seizes  at  once  upon  the 
points  that  most  interest  a  keen  eyed  stranger,  and  presents  them 
vividly  and  conscisely.  Like  a  reporter  he  reads  up  the  country 
he  is  in,  and  presents  in  a  few  paragraphs  the  things  a  traveler 
ought  to  know.  Mr.  Coffin  far  surpasses  Bayard  Taylor  in  pic- 
turesque description,  and  in  his  ability  to  give  just  the  informa- 
tion the  reader  wants :  besides,  the  personality  of  Mr.  Coffin  is 
more  pleasing  than  that  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  sometimes  inflicts  his 
disgusts  upon  his  readers.  And  everywhere  Mr.  Coffin  is  a 
Christian  traveler.  His  testimony  concerning  missions  is  of  great 
value.  To  many  persons  who  have  little  time  for  extensive  read- 
ing, this  book  will  be  very  welcome.  There  are  few  volumes  of 
five  hundred  and  twenty  five  pages,  which  affords  so  much  inter- 
esting, and  valuable,  and  generally  reliable  information. 

The  large,  clear  type  of  the  book  will  make  it  a  good  one  for 
family  reading  in  winter  evenings.  Its  fourteen  maps  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  book.  Its  ninety-five  illustrations  will  attract 
young  readers  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  very  much  taken 
with  the  pictures :  there  is  a  cheap  look  about  most  of  then, 
which  is  unworthy  the  publishers.  Few  and  fair,  is  a  better  motto 
than  many  and  mean.  We  wish  the  publishers  would  take  this 
hint ;  for  we  have  noticed  in  some  of  their  other  books,  cuts 
which  seem  more  like  cheap  pictures  than  worthy  illustrations. 

We  had  marked  several  specimen  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Coffin's 
book  :  but  they  are  crowded  out. 
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6. —  The  Atlantic  Almanac  for  1870.     From  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. 

Surpasses  those  of  the  two  former  years  in  fine  illustrations 
and  its  literary  contents.  The  satire  of  Sindbad  is  capital.  Mr. 
Higginson's  paper  on  swimming  is  particularly  fresh  ;  one  or  two 
sentences,  however,  are  rather  salt : — 

"  There  is  nothing  which  symbolizes  the  contest*  and  the  triumph*  of  life 
like  wres'ling  with  a  heavy  surf.  I  do  not  mean  the  lazy  surf-swimming  of 
level  beaches,  where  your  feet  may  at  any  moment  drop  and  touch  the 
sands ;  but  I  mean  such  a  mighty  play  of  all  one's  forces  as  may  be  found  in 
the  rock-bathing  off  Cape  Ann,  for  instance.  To  plunge  headforemost  into 
the  boiling  surge  knowing  that,  while  the  surface  water  would  beat  your 
breath  away,  there  is  safety  below ;  to  come  up  panting  into  the  air,  and 
find  that  you  touch  it  only  with  your  lip*,  while  the  great  ocean  grasps  your 
body  and  your  limbs ;  then  to  swim  boldly  out  through  the  successive  rol- 
lers, diving  through  each,  and  still  coming  up  into  some  green  interval  of 
heaving  calm ;  or  to  loll  backward  on  the  swell  that  rises,  and  just  as  the 
great  wave  crests  over  you  to  turn  and  dive ;  or  outside  of  all  the  lines  of 
wave  to  float  and  sway  and  give  yourself  to  the  mighty  motion,  as  unresist- 
ing as  a  spray  of  kelp,  but  as  conscious  of  buoyant  vitality  as  a  dolphin  or  a 
f eal ;  —  this  is  the  glory  of  swimming." 

7. —  Sermons  preached  in  St  James  Chapel,  York  street,  London. 
By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.  A.,  honorary  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  1869. 
pp.  323. 

Mr.  Brooke  is  well  known  as  editor  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson  of  Brighton.  Men  will  look  into 
these  sermons  for  Robertson's  sake ;  so  that  the  author  has  van- 
tage ground  at  the  start. 

We  have  here  twenty-five  sermons :  two  expository,  on  the 
twenty-third  Psalm;  four  of  Bible  biography,  " Isaac's  charac- 
ter," "  The  Virgin's  Character,"  "  John  the  Baptist,  the  inter- 
preter," "The  denial  of  Peter."  There  are  seven  sermons  relat- 
ing to  Christ :  "  The  Baptism  of  Christ,"  "The  forty  days  in  the 
Wilderness,"  "The  Transfiguration,"  "  The  Ascension  ;  "  and 
then  the  four  best  sermons  in  the  book  on  the  "  Intellectual"  and 
the  "  Spiritual  development  of  Christ,"  and  on  his  "  development 
through  the  influences  of  home,"  and  "through  the  influence  of 
outward  nature." 
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The  sermons  as  a  body  are  not  equal  to  Robertson's  in  senten- 
tious and  picturesque  style,  or  in  suggestiveness ;  and  the  sermons 
are  of  uneven  quality,  some  being  far  more  suggestive  and  better 
in  style  than  others.  Yet  take  the  volume  together,  the  sermons 
are  much  above  the  average.  The  man  seems  very  earnest  to  do 
good,  and  every  thoughtful  reader  will  be  glad  to  have  come  in 
contact  with  so  hearty  a  hater  of  evil,  and  so  genial  a  friend  of 
nature,  and  so  hopeful  a  friend  of  man. 

The  heresy  of  the  book  is  its  sad  feature.  For  it  is  a  sad  thing 
when  any  man  is  so  disproportioned  in  character  as  to  lose  all 
appreciation  of  some  of  the  most  tremendous  truths,  and  then 
misleads  others.  Mr.  Brooke  says  plainly  that  Christ  did  not  be- 
lieve  in  total  depravity  :  but  our  Savior  represents  the  wills  of 
men  as  being  so  fixed  that  it  is  morally  certain  that  no  man  will 
go  to  Him,  unless  he  is  effectively  called  by  the  Father ;  "  No 
man  can  come  unto  me  except  the  Father  draw  Him."  No 
preacher  on  this  planet  has  delineated  human  sinfulness  so  fully 
and  vividly  as  Christ  did.  But  the  same  spirit  which  leads  Mr. 
Brooke  to  take  inadequate  views  of  sin,  leads  him  to  evade  the 
divine  sentence  against  sin.  He  does  not  argue  in  any  set  form 
against  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  penalty  that  is  fixed  to  the 
moral  law  of  God ;  but  he  dwells,  in  several  passages,  upon  the 
saduess  of  the  doctrine,  and  cries  out  against  it  as  too  abhorrent 
for  belief.  He  forgets  that  the  Redeemer  of  men,  with  all  His 
gentleness  and  unequalled  tenderness  of  heart,  held  firmly  to  the 
doctrine  and  taught  it  plainly.  Whatever  may  be  involved  in 
the  loss  of  the  human  soul  when  it  goes  into  another  life  impeni- 
tent and  with  all  its  guilt  unforgiven,  Christ  with  his  warm  sym- 
pathies did  not  turn  his  back  upon  the  doctrine ;  but  He  was 
moved  by  it  to  unquenchable  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  man  ;  and 
He  used  the  dogma  as  a  motive  in  trying  to  turn  men  from  sin. 

8.—  The  Prophet  Elisha.    By  John  M.  Laurie,  D.  D.     Philadel- 
phia:   Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,     pp.  287. 

These  sermons  are  prefixed  by  a  memoir  of  the  author,  which 
readers  of  his  books  will  be  glad  to  see.  Adam,  Moses,  Elijah, 
Elisha,  Esther,  have  been  brought  before  us  by  this  man  :  and  he 
has  written  upon  "A  Week  with  Jesus."   The  Bible  biography  is 
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fall  of  matter  for  interesting  sermons  that  touch  the  common  life 
of  parishioners  at  every  point.  Dr.  Laurie  has  done  good  service 
in  this  kind  of  work.  His  sermons  on  Elisha  are  suggestive  f 
good  as  common  sermons,  and  they  may  be  read  as  such.  They 
are  not  so  good  as  to  call  upon  a  very  busy  minister  to  read 
them,  even  as  a  commentary  on  Elisha. 

Dr.  Laurie  has  written  so  well  that  we  are  tempted  to  wish 
that  he  had  done  better  ;  a  wish  we  do  not  venture  concerning 
all  men:  for  the  many  are  hopeless  cases.  Multitudes  of  confirmed 
book  makers  so  lack  the  elements  of  enduring  pQwer.  that  we 
never  dream  they  can  ever  become  very  useful.  But  there 
are  some  who  have  in  their  writings  the  fundamental  elements  of 
the  best  kind  of  work :  they  need  only  learn  Professor  Shep- 
ard's  maxim  to  "  leave  out  the  bad."  Take  away  the  argu- 
ments, illustrations,  and  words  that  can  be  spared  :  and  what 
there  is  left  is  cleaner  for  the  sifting.  If  Dr.  Laurie  could  have 
pruned  his  sentences  more,  and  materially  condensed  his  para- 
graphs, and  have  learned  to  be  a  little  more  dramatic  and  sharp  in 
statement,  his  sermons  and  books  would  have  increased  their  pow- 
er :  if  he  could  have  packed  the  substance  of  the  two-hundred 
and  sixty  pages  on  Elisha  into  forty,  and  have  done  the  same  way 
with  the  rest  of  his  biographical  sketches,  he  would  live  longer 
as  an  author  than  he  will  now.  Many  a  writer  for  the  press,  and 
many  a  sermon  maker,  may  well  take  this  hint.  They  need  elabo- 
rately and  remorselessly  to  cut  down  their  sermons,  and  to  ar- 
range and  rearrange  their  matter.  Because  some  of  his  parish- 
oners  are  delighted  with  their  minister,  the  minister's  eyes  are 
blinded  to  his  own  faults,  and  he  fails  to  reach  the  degree  of 
power  that  of  right  belongs  to  him,  if  he  will  only  have  the  good 
sense  to  work  hard  and  take  it. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  —  By  J.  P.  Lange,  D.  D.,  and 
the  Rev.  F.  R.  Fay.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  F. 
Hurst,  D.D.,  with  additions  by  P.  Schaff,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev. 
M.  B.  Riddle.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1869. 

The  characteristics  of  Lange's  Commentaries  are  now  well  un- 
derstood. The  books  are  of  the  fullest  and  best.  They  are  based 
upon  wide  and  deep  studies.     This  volume  on  Romans  is  the 
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best  of  the  series  so  far.  Dr.  SchafFs  annotations  add  greatly  to 
its  value  :  and  we  arc  inclined  more  than  ever  to  thank  Hartford 
Seminary  for  bringing  this  man,  of  so  great  learning  and  varied 
ability,  into  New  England.  His  notes  upon  controverted  passa- 
ges supply  a  great  need  in  the  book.  Upon  these  texts  the  com- 
mentary is  quite  full  and  fair.  Dr.  Schaff  teaches  that  Adam's 
sin  is  the  ground  of  the  ruin  of  man,  and  that,  in  this  sense,  and 
in  this  sense  only,  the  race  sinned  in  Adam.  Adam  was  not  only 
the  occasion  of  the  fall  of  his  descendants,  but  "  the  efficient 
cause  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Christ  is  the  efficient  cause  of 
righteousness  and  life."  And  upon  the  doctrine  of  election,  the 
position  taken  is  very  clear  and  decided ;  according  to  the 
apothegm  of  Augustine,  "  God  does  not  choose  us  because  we 
believe,  but  that  we  may  believe. " 

The  czegetical  and  doctrinal  parts  of  this  volume  are  by  Dr. 
Lange ;  and  the  homiletical  parts  by  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  F.  R.  Fay. 

10. — The  Promise  of  Shiloh.  By  Joseph  L.  Lord,  M.A.,  of  the 
Boston  Bar.     Boston  :  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  pp.  106. 

This  is  a  brief  popular  exposition  of  certain  prophecies,  with  a 
view  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  future  temporal  sovereignty 
of  Christ.  It  is  not  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  It  is  written  with  more  ability,  and  in  a  better 
style,  than  the  greater  part  of  the  books  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  it  is  by  no  means  first  class  writing.  We  observe  one 
sentence  of  five  pages,  not  so  brilliant  as  one  of  Mr.  Choate's 
long  sentences  :  very  few  writers  have  a  genius  for  such  abnor- 
mal rhetoric.     The  spirit  of  the  writer  is  admirable. 

• 

11. — A  Commentary  on  the  Confession  of  Faith;  with  questions  for 
Theological  Students  and  Bible  Classes.  By  the  Rev.  A.  A* 
Hodge,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemical  Theology  in 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  of  Alleghany,  Pa.  Phila- 
delphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,     pp.  549. 

Here  is  much  valuable  matter  in  little  compass :  the  comments 
are  brief  and  forcible.  The  Princeton  Review  endorses  it  as  one  of 
their  best  books. 
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The  work  is  prefixed  by  a  short  history  of  creeds  and  confes- 
sions, and  some  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  Catechism. 

12. — Jenny  Geddes,  or  Presbyterianism  and  its  great  Conflict  with 
Despotism.    By  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  D.D.    pp.  4B0. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  popularize  an  important  period  of  Presby- 
terian history :  well  done  ;  but  the  book  is  not  a  story,  so  that 
it  is  misnamed. 

13.— Foreign  Missions:  their  Relations  and  Claims.  ByRurus  An- 
derson, D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1869. 

This  book  was  noticed  at  length  in  our  September  number,  in 
an  article  by  Dr.  Pond :  but  its  extraordinary  merits  lead  us  to 
present  it  again,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  find  multitudes  of 
readers. 

14. — Ood9s  Thoughts  fit  Bread  for  Children.  By  Horace  Bush- 
nell.  Boston  :  Nichols  &  Noyes.  pp.  38.  50  cents  cloth,  20 
cents  paper. 

This  address  to  a  Sabbath  School  Teachers'  Convention  in 
Hartford,  is  an  earnest  plea  for  making  the  Sabbath  School  in- 
struction as  full  as  possible  of  the  most  vital  truth.  "  The  jolly/ 
no-religion  songs,  the  amusing  stories  and  droll  illustrations  that 
illustrate  nothiug,  the  uncaring  manner  of  the  memorizing, 
school-training  recitations,*- all  these  produce,  when  taken  to- 
gether, an  atmosphere  of  general  unchristliness."  The  author 
suggests  the  necessity  of  having  songs  that  mean  something, 
and  that  are  full  of  Christ ;  and  he  hints  of  a  general  exercise  in 
the  frequent  rehearsal  of  those  scripture  lessons  which  most  fully 
show  "  God's  authority  and  power  and  forgiveness,  and  divine 
pastorship  and  child-cherishing  friendship."  He  also  insists  that 
the  personal  character  of  the  teachers  has  so  much  to  do  with 
success  in  teaching,  that  they  must  try  hard  for  personal  ho- 
liness. 

We  have  made  an  elaborate  attempt  to  find  some  heresy  in  this 
big,  little  book,  but  we  cannot;  we  hope,  therefore,  that  it  will 
obtain  a  wide  circulation.  No  teacher  can  read  it  without  being 
quickened  in  spiritual  life. 
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15. — Sabbath  School  Books,  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, to  be  obtained  of  M.  H.  Sargent,  13  Cornhill,  Boston : 

The  Silversmith  of  Jerusalem,     pp.  264. 

This  book  is  designed  to  give,  in  a  form  to  interest  children, 
the  Old  Testament  story  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Edith's  Two  Account  Books,     pp.  212.     This  is  good. 

Tell  the  Truth  ;  and  other  stories,     pp.  216.     Capital. 

Margaret  Lawrence;  and  other  stories,     pp.  216. 

The  Bitter  Dose;  and  other  stories,     pp.  216. 

The  Little  Street  Sweeper,    pp.  132. 

Footsteps  in  the  Light,     pp.  168. 

The  Prisoners.    By  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Brikd,  D.D.     pp.  288. 

16. — We  have  also  received  : 

Waterloo  ;  a  sequel  to  the  Conscript  of  1813.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Erckmann  Chatrian.  With  six  full  pages  of 
Illustrations  (which  are  not  of  a  very  high  order).  New 
York  :    Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  1869.     pp.  368. 

All  who  read  the  Conscript  will  eagerly  take  up  this  book. 

In  Earnest ;  or  Edith   Palmer's   Motto.      By   Fat  Huntington. 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  doit  with  thy  might." 
Philadelphia  :  J.  P.  Skelly  &  Co.     pp.  219. 

An  earnest  book,  intended  for  Sabbath  School  Library  use. 

American  Edition  of  Dr.  William  Smith9 s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
Revised  and  edited  by  Professor  H.  B:  Hackett,  D.D.,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Ezra  Abbott,  A.M.,  A.A.S.,  Assistant  Li- 
brarian of  Harvard  University.  New  York  :  Published  by 
Hurd  <fc  Houghton,  1869.  Unabridged  Edition.  Part  XVI ; 
completing  the  second  volume.  Articles  included  between 
"  Lord's  Supper,"  and  "  Market.". 

We  have  received  from  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  The  History  of  England, 
from  the  fall  of  Woolsey  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth.     By  James 
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Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  These  books  have  been  published  next 
year  :  they  bear  1870  upon  the  title  page.  Probably  by  some 
mistake  they  escaped  the  binders,  and  slipped  into  the  mail-bags 
too  early :  it  must  have  been  a  mistake,  for  so  respectable  pub- 
lishers stand  in  need  of  no  foolish  tricks,  even  if  others  in  the 
trade  give  lying  dates.  If  they  intended  1870,  will  the  enter- 
prising publishers  look  for  no  notices  and  no  sales  till  1870  ? 
We  can,  however,  treat  these  books  as  advance  sheets  ;  and  if 
any  reader  would  like  to  buy  them  this  year,  we  think  he  can 
find  them  even  now  at  the  bookstores,  and  we  commend  the  trade 
to  him.  This  is  to  be  a  popular  edition  of  twelve  volumes,  at 
$1.25  a  volume.  The  paper  is  clear  and  white.  All  the  matter 
of  the  Library  Edition  is  to  be  found  here.  This  is  a  work  of  re- 
markable interest ;  with  much  new  matter  that  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  former  historians.  It  has  had  a  great  sale  on  both  sides 
of  the  water.  Its  popularity  in  Europe  is  a  mark  of  its  solid 
merit 
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When  did  the  Romish  Beast  begin  to  reiox  ?  We  do  not  know : 
and  we  do  not  know  of  anybody  that  does  know,  or  if  any  one 
thinks  he  knows,  he  cannot  prove  his  date  against  all  comers. 
The  great  papal  bull  was  once  a  calf;  and  the  date  of  his  arriving 
to  the  dignified  state  of  the  mightiest  horned  creature  in  the 
world, — always  excepting  his  majesty  from  below,— can  never 
be  certainly  stated.  If  the  Papacy  began  as  soon  as  the  first 
papal  idea  was  born  into  the  world,  it  ought  to  have  ended  before 
now,  according  to  the  prophet  Daniel  ;  that  is,  if  Daniel  referred 
to  the  Papacy  in  his  prophecy,  which  is  disputed  by  some,  but 
admitted  by  many  careful  students  :  but  if  the  Papacy  did  not 
begin  till  every  idea  which  we  now  associate  with  it  was  fully 
unfolded,  it  has  yet  a  long  time  to  live,  according  to  the  supposed 
prophesies  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Learned  doctors 
disagree  in  regard  to  tho  dates,  some  claiming  that  one  era  was 
the  true  beginning,  and  others  claiming  another  year  as  the  right 
one.  To  cite  the  authorities  upon  this  topic  would  be  too  much 
for  the  Round  Table  ;  for  the  Table  is  covered  with  books  relat- 
ing to  it.  Perhaps  at  some  future  time,  there  may  be  a  short 
article  for  the  Review,  inquiring,  When  did  the  Papacy  begin  ? 
It  is  a  fair  question  ;  and  if  anybody  has  anything  to  say  about 
it,  let  him  say  on.  But  until  this  question  is  settled,  as  to  its  be- 
ginning, we  can  never  settle  the  question  as  to  the  time  of  its 
ending. 

We  are  always  glad,  however,  to  have  articles  upon  all  biblical 
topics  ;  and  the  prophecies  afford  some  of  tho  most  delightful, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  most  difficult  studies.  Every  reader  of  our 
fourth  article  will  be  glad  to  see  its  exceedingly  clear  statements, 
and  sympathize  with  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  the  writer,  con- 
cerning the  signs  of  the  times,  which  coincide  with  the  prophetic 
spirit,  in  indicating  the  nearer  and  nearer  approach  of  the  mil* 
lenniai  day,— whether  or  not  that  day  can  be  fixed. 

Pbote8takts  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Papacy  will  not  wonder  at  the 
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Hyacintho  movement.    There  were  plenty  of  Protestants  before 
Luther,  but  they  went  to  heaven  in  chariots  of  fire.    Since  then, 
most  of  them  have  gone  over  openly  to  tho  Protestant  body,  or 
they  have  soon  learned  to  hold  their  peace.    We  are  to  expect 
however  that  the  religious  system  under  which  have  grown  up 
some  of  the  most  devout  men  the  world  has  seen,  will  yet  pro* 
duce  not  a  few  persons  of  truly  devout  spirit,  who  may  prove 
very  energetic  in  behalf  of  the  truth.   Probably  the  coming  Coun- 
cil will  reveal  more  Protestantism,  and  perhaps  more  piety,  than 
many  look  for. 
^      Meantime  let  Father  Hyaointhe  alone.     Why  should    a  re- 
?    porter  sit  by  his  side,  as  one  has  done,  that  he  may  telegraph  to 
p  distant  cities  what  he  has  for  breakfast  ?     Why  should  curious 
£    plergy  bore  the  man  ?     With  him  it  is  a  critical  and  serious  time, 
fc  ^a  time  of  great  mental  agitation,  perhaps  a  turning  from  old  to 
p:  #ew  spiritual  experiences:    why  then  vex  him?    We  heartily 
t.  -sympathize  with  all  pious  Protestants  in  the  Romish  church ; 
f;  .'and  we  can  but  think  that  Father  Hyacintbe  will  be  useful  in  his 
**   Own  communion,  if  he  is  let  alone.     But  if  Protestants  make  too 
';\  much  of  him,  it  may  hinder  his  usefulness  among  his  own  people. 
'^  Jt  is  more  suitable  to  pray  for  him,  than  to  "interview"  him, 
r .  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  welcome  him  as  a  Protestant  out  of 
i    his  own  church,  when  he  shows  himself  to  be  such  ;  till  then  we 
;:    are  glad  that  he  protests  within  that  church.  We  hope  that  many 
fervent  prayers  may  rise  for  him,  and  for  the  many  who,  like  him, 
:y-  are  seeking  in  strange  paths  to  walk  in  the  light. 

The  action  of  the  Boston  clerical  committee  seems  to  have  been 
::  most  wise.  They  complimented  the  French  preacher  as  a  liberal 
:  Catholic,  and  assured  him  of  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  New 
England  Christians.  His  statement  to  the  committee  that  he 
had  not  broken  with  his  Church,  but  with  her  abuses,  defines  his 
position  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  recommendation  of  the 
committee  that  our  churches  should  observe  the  days  of  the  com- 
ing Papal  Council  as  days  of  special  prayer,  is  one  that  we  hope 
will  meet  with  a  hearty  response.  European  Protestants  will 
hold  such  meetings.  Let  all  prayers  follow  one  line,  as  suggest- 
ed by  D'Aubigne : —  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  be 
reformed  from  within. 
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A  Rack  Fob  Common  Sense.  Wo  are  heartily  glad  that  our 
keen  Harvard  crew  lost  their  race.  They  came  so  near  gaining 
it  that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  lose,  and  by  the  loss  they  have 
doubtless  learned  the  way  to  future  triumphs  if  they  choose  to 
tako  them.  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  the  best  rowing  can  be 
secured  only  by  directions  given  from  without  the  boat ;  and 
that  our  young  men  have  something  to  learn  in  regard  to  the 
depth  of  dipping  their  oars ;  and  something  to  learn  in  the  way 
of  continuance  in  well  doing,  that  they  may  come  in  better  on  a 
long  race ;  and  possibly  something  to  learn  in  the  way  of  boat 
building.  To  learn  well  these  lessons  is  better  than  a  victory. 
To  learn  to  conquer  is  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  defeat :  so 
Peter  the  Great  said  that  Charles  XII.  taught  the  Russians  to  con- 
quer the  Swedes. 

But  we  wish  there  may  be  no  future  victories  in  this  line  of 
racing.  As  it  is  now,  the  boating  mania  runs  high  enough ;  but 
if  the  Harvards  had  won,  our  colleges  would  have  gone  crazy 
with  rowing  matches,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  better  that  our 
schools  should  not  degenerate  into  English  Universities, 
where  games  occupy  too  much  of  the  vital  energy  of  the 
men.  If  those  young  men  who  went  across  the  water  had 
not  been  collegians,  the  case  would  have  stood  far  differently ; 
but  it  is  no  great  credit  to  college  boys  to  excel  in  departments 
that  do  not  belong  to  them :  and  boat  racing  is  no  legitimate  de- 
partment in  a  course  of  liberal  education.  It  is  not  to  the  credit 
of  a  minister  to  be  a  particularly  good  horse-jockey,  or  to  be  too 
successful  in  gardening  or  farming  :  if  any  reputation  he  may  get 
is  not  based  on  success  in  his  profession,  it  damages  his  minis- 
terial standing.  And  this  holds  good  of  students.  College  boys 
are  not  to  become  so  absorbed  in  the  development  of  their  mus- 
cles as  to  forget  that  mental  and  moral  force  is  the  main  object  of 
school  days.  President  Caswell,  in  recently  advocating  a  gym- 
nasium for  Brown  University,  makes  this  well  grounded  state- 
ment :  "  It  is  clearly  no  object  of  a  collegiate  education  to  train 
men  for  competition  in  boat  racing,  or  foot  racing,  or  base  ball ; 
indeed  there  is  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  interests  of 
education,  in  several  of  our  leading  colleges,  are  already  suffer- 
ing from  a  disproportionate  and  excessive  devotion  to  base  ball 
and  boating." 
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We  like  to  have  men's  muscles  well  developed,  especially  when 
so  good  a  use  can  be  made  of  them  as  recently  in  New  York,  when 
an  old  prize  fighter  threatened  to  punish  the  person  of  a  notorious 
Wall  Street  "  bull  "  if  he  did  not  mend  his  manners  ;  thus  bring* 
ing  the  horned  beast  to  a  fair  settlement.     And  we  think  college 
boys  ought  to  be  stout  enough  to  punish  rascals  if  need  be,  and 
to  row  mightily  on  many  waters.     But  rowing  should  be  to  gain 
health  not  disease.     It  is  now  generally  known  that  such  intense 
work  as  boat  racing  involves,  is  physically  damaging,  tending  to 
break  down  the  health  and  materially  shorten  life.    Racing,  more 
than  most  other  exercises,  interferes  with  respiration.     Says  the 
London  Lancet :  "  As  the  racing  pace  is  forty  strokes  per  minute, 
the  rate  of  respiration  is  doubled,  and  the  act  itself,  being  neces- 
sarily shortened,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  involuntary  gasp.     Under 
these  circumstances  the  lungs  become  rapidly  congested  and  the 
heart  seriously  oppressed.  It  involves  a  draught  on  muscular,  and 
we  should  add,  nervous  and  respiratory  powers,  of  those  engaged 
in  it,  more  or  less  injurious  to  their  future  health,  some  temporarily, 
others  permanently.' '     Some  English  physicians  have  put  down 
such  racing  as  a  leading  cause  of  heart  disease  among  those  who 
have  practiced  it  at  school ;  and  many  testify  in  regard  to  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  serious  congestion  of  the  lungs.  One  of  our  most 
distinguished  American  educators    investigated  the  subject  in 
the  English  Universities,  and  found  that  the  great  racers  had  been 
usually  short  lived  men.     While,  therefore,  we  commend  all   the 
school  exercises  which  give  health,  we  would  insist  on  the  health. 
What  if  a  Harvard  student  sets  out  for  Brunswick,  and    then 
walks  so  fast  that  he  cannot  stop  till  he  is  drowned  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy :    or  what  if  he  sets  out  for  health,  and  rows  so  fast  for 
it  that  he  dies  of  heart  disease  or  consumption  before  he  attains 
middle  life. 

We  would  suggest,  then,  due  adherence  to  the  apostolic  max 
im,  "  Let  your  moderation  be  known  to  all  men."  Students  are 
to  learn  the  art  of  proportionate  living.  They  are  to  gain  health, 
but  gain  it  for  the  sake  of  their  studies,  for  giving  more  force  to 
mental  and  moral  character.  The  next  great  race  we  have, 
therefore,  let  us  have  a  race  of  brains  ;  no  comparison  of  partial 
manliness,  like  vigor  of  muscle,  or  even  of  linguistic  or  mathe- 
matical skill ;  but  we  would  like  to  have  a  competitive  examina- 
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tion  between  well-proportioned  men.  We  wish  an  American 
college  crew  could  carry  off  the  palm  of  the  world  in  all  depart- 
ments wherein  men  ought  to  excel :  in  fine  moral  character ;  in 
mental  power,  trained  in  every  art  of  skill  which  a  symmetrical 
course  of  study  can  give  ;  and  in  physical  health,  which  should 
be  subjected  to  no  abnormal  and  destroying  tests.  Such  com- 
petition between  colleges  is  endorsed  by  common  sense.  But  as 
to  mere  rowing  matches,  they  may  be  left  to  Walter  Brown,  or 
any  ill-proportioned  men  who  may  aspire  to  them. 

"  Hiap  Squaw  I"  —  So  said  a  Rocky  Mountain  Indian  when  he 
looked  in  at  the  window  of  a  Colorado  minister,  and  saw  one 
bachelor  surrounded  by  three  women.  But  what  would  the  Ute  say 
if  he  could  get  a  glimpse  into  Brigham  Young's  domestic  circle? 
We  think  we  imagine  the  astonished  savage  looking  intoBrigham's 
window,  and  there  beholding  the  meek  saint  sitting  with  thirty 
wives  in  a  circle  about  him,  and  forty  more  of  his  "  spiritual " 
wives  peering  over  the  shoulders  of  the  carnal  thirty,  —  seventy 
women  gazing  on  their  dear  husband.  But  President  Toung  is 
not  so  great  a  heathen  prince  as  one  Du  Chaillu  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  who  had  three  hundred  wives,  and  any  where 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  children,  two  or  three  score  more  or 
less  being  hardly  noticed  in  the  census. 

But  just  how  long  the  "  heap  squaw"  will  be  found  in  Utah  is  a 
question.  Just  now  the  many  wives  begin  to  prick  up  their  ears 
to  hear  strange  doctrine.  Two  of  Joseph  Smith's  sous  have  ap- 
peared in  Salt  Lake,  claiming  that  they  have  come  in  fulfilment 
of  their  father's  prophecy :  and  they  preach  decidedly  against 
polygamy,  and  throw  out  bold  words  against  the  Mormon  Presi- 
dent, and  patriotically  proclaim  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  ;  and  our  flag  protects  them  in  this  assault  on  sin.  And  at 
this  crisis,  Vice-President  Colfax  and  Governor  Bross,  armed  with 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  enter  the  City  of  Saints,  and  denounce  polyg- 
amy as  illegal  and  unwise.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  time  for  free  talk  has  come.  Discussion,  riding  into  Utah 
on  iron  rails,  will  break  up  the  harems  quicker  than  laws  and 
bayonets  can  do  it.  Laws  against  polygamy  cannot  be  enforced 
by  civil  process  in  a  community  where  polygamists  sit  on  every 
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jury.  And  to  "  persecute  "  Mormonism  is  the  way  to  build  it  up. 
'  The  ignorant  masses  there  need    discussion,  not  persecution. 
According  to  the  proverb  of  Erasmus,   Let  in  light,  and   the 
darkness  will  disappear  of  itself. 

A  Fair  Lilt  in  Foul  Fingirs.  — The  "  spirits  "  in  prison  are 
not  a  little  indignant  that  the  fair  lily  of  truth  should  suffer  in 
its  handling  among  the  "mediums.'7  They  have  accordingly 
published  a  card  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Banner  of  Light.  The 
quaint  document  is  "  written  by  request  of  the  spirits.7'  The 
rampant  ghosts  declare,  "  We  feel  degraded  that  media  interpo- 
late our  teachings,  working  in  their  own  sayings,  to  which  we 
have  of  necessity  to  submit.77  Soot  falls  on  the  purity  of  the 
lily  truth,  and  there  is  no  remedy.  "  False  teachings  are  thrust 
upon  us  that  have  their  origin  in  the  media.77  Things  are  evi- 
dently getting  a  little  mixed  :  undoubtedly  "  there  are  duties 
belonging  ^respectively  to  media,  to  spirits,  and  to  people;  they 
should  be  closely  defined  and  strictly  adhered  to.77  But  in 
their  low  estate  they  speak  a  good  word  for  the  type-stickers : 
"  But  for  the  press  to-day,  upholding  our  sentiment  and  sustain- 
ing our  cause,  we  could  not  subsist.77  If  they  mean  the  spiritual- 
ist press,  we  have  here  a  fine  illustration  of  the  thinness  of  the  diet 
upon  which  spirits  can  "  subsist.77  These  shadowy  gentlemen 
who  issue  the  card  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  company  they 
are  compelled  to  keep  in  Hades  :  "We  very  well  know  that  spirits 
in  our  sphere  are  of  all  the  conceivable  grades  that  they  are  upon ' 
earth,  and  that  media  alone  are  not  to  be  blamed  ;  but  men  should 
know  that  these  poor  spirits  are  capable  of  being  instructed.77 
They  then  proceed  to  exhort  the  media  to  take  these  ghostly  ras- 
cals in  hand :  "  It  is  their  duty  to  teach  certain  spirits  to  be 
truthful,  to  emulate  them  to  works  of  philanthropy  and  virtue. 
If  this  firm  step  were  taken,  the  unreliable  spirits  would  either 
become  better,  or  they  would  eschew  the  just  medium  through 
whom  they  have  to  speak.    It  will  come  to  this  sometime.77 

What  is  He  Living  For?  —  A  late  despatch  from  the  spirit 
world,  found  in  that  wonderful  revelation,  the  Banner  of 
Light,  purports  to  be  from  a  son  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis.    The 
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boy  seems,  by  some  mysterious  spiritual  method,  to  have  been 
able  to  penetrate  the  secret  recesses  of  his  father's  soul,  and  he 
thereupon  tells  what  the  poor  old  man  is  thinking  about  :  "  My 
father  wonders  what  he  is  living  for,  just  now." 

In  What  Form  will  Mosbs  Riappear  ?  —  According  to  a  cer- 
tain popular  belief,  several  of  the  most  venerable  heroes  of  anti- 
quity are  to  appear  again  upon  the  earth.  For  our  part  we  have 
been  looking  for  the  reappearance  of  Moses  in  Tennessee.  His 
disappearance  was  sudden  and  awful.  He  faded  out  upon  the 
rise  of  President  Grant,  much  as  a  tallow  candle  ceases  to  illu- 
minate the  world  when  the  sun  rises.  We  are  not  yet  fully  sat- 
isfied whether  he  was  the  man  who  spread  all  over  the  country  the 
now8  of  his  own  death,  when  he  first  retired  to  private  life. 
Perhaps  his  egotism  demanded  it.  It  were  nothing  strange  if  he 
had  a  morbid  curiosity  to  read  obituary  notices  of  himself,  him- 
self, himself.  But  like  a  certain  Irish  gentleman,  he  is  unwilling 
to  stay  dead.  Ex-President  Filmore  is  willing  to  rest  in  peace  ; 
Mr.  Buchanan  did  not  stir  much  in  his  grave ;  Mr.  Pierce  kept 
pretty  still ;  and  even  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  is  one*  of  the  most 
quiet  of  dead  gentlemen.  But  Moses  is  ready  at  any  time  to 
rise,  and  again  swing  round  the  circle.  He  is  ready  to  serve  in 
any  office,  whether  as  alderman  in  his  native  village,  or  as  a  sen- 
ator. If  he  can  no  longer  play  the  whale,  he  is  willing  to  try  the 
polywog.  He  has  now  lost  the  senatorship ;  and  we  wait 
patiently  for  the  next  local  election  in  the  town  that  now  holds 
him,  to  learn  in  what  petty  office  he  will  next  seek  to  reappear. 

Why  not  Abolish  Thanksgiving  Day  ?  —  Most  of  the  people 
spend  the  day  in  social  visiting  and  in  eating  great  dinners ; 
very  few  gather  to  praise  Ood  in  his  house  :  and  it  is  difficult  to 
learn  how  much  gratitude  is  privately  expressed  to  God  on  this 
day. 

All  the  arguments  that  are  urged  against  the  continued  observ- 
ance of  the  Annual  Fast  bear  with  equal  weight  against  Thanks- 
giving day.  But  if  we  do  not  abolish  the  festival  which  follows 
the  harvest,  let  us  hold  on  also  to  the  Fast  which  precedes  the 
corn  planting.  Great  numbers  of  Christian  people  gather  for 
prayer  on  Fast  day  ;   and  such  prater  is  suitable  ;  and  it  is  un- 
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doubted!  j  acceptable  to  God  that  such  a  day  should  be  set  apart 
each  year,  observed  as  it  is  by  the  best  people  in  the  land.  That 
it  is  made  a  day  of  recreation  by  many,  is  no  argument  against 
it,  any  more  than  Sabbath  violation  is  an  argument  against  the 
continued  observance  of  the  holy  day.  We  are  ashamed  that  a 
movement  to  break  down  the  Annual  Fast  should  originate  in 
Massachusetts  :  and  we  hope  that  the  Governor  will  heed  the 
great  multitude  who  do  not  petition  for  its  abolition,  instead  of 
the  few  who  do.  At  this  period  when  the  New  England  customs 
are  beginning  to  prevail  throughout  the  nation,  let  us  cling  more 
tenaciously  than  ever  to  both  of  our  Puritanic  days,  the  Fast  and 
the  Thanksgiving  ;  and  let  every  pastor  give  his  whole  power  to 
the  work  of  making  the  days  fulfil  their  intent  among  his  own 
people. 

The  Fields  White  for  Harvest.  —  With  November  we  begin 
with  Homer  to  see 

14  The  thick'ned  sky, 
Preparing  some  exceeding  rain,  or  hail,  the  fruit  of  cold, 
Or  down-like  snow  that  suddenly  makes  all  the  fields  look  old" 

The  harvest  is  over,  but  the  white  winter  is  coming  to  be  con- 
sidered the  peculiar  time  of  spiritual  harvest.     Long  evenings  are 
favorable  for  holding  many  meetings.     Winter  affords  a  certain 
leisure  for  thoughtful   Christian  work,  and  for  solitary  prayer. 
The  atmosphere  is  so  invigorating  that  men  act  more  decisively 
than  in  the  warm  season.      When  the  snow  flies,  unselfish  toil- 
ers begin  more  than  ever  to  push  their  work  for  the  salvation  of 
the  home  population,  and  to  come  into  warmer  sympathy  with 
the  work  of  Christ  all  over  the  globe.     It  seems  likely  that  the 
coming  winter  will  be  a  memorable  one  to  many  churches.   Every 
year  we  are  approaching  the  era  when  the  world  will  be  full  of 
spiritual  light.     To  bring  in  the  latter  day  glory  is  the  business  of 
every  friend  of  Christ.     Who  will  abound  in  intercessory  prayer 
and  in  earnest  work  this  winter  ? 
88 
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FOOLISHNESS. 

When  brilliant  old  Athenian  wit 
The  plain  and  Earnest  gospel  met, 
It  on  the  story  and  the  stress, 
Pronounced  the  verdict  "  foolishness." 
And  yet  as  naught  of  Greek  or  Jew 
The  folly  lived  and  greatly  grew. 
Wise  classic  lands  and  mighty  Rome 
Became  its  trophies  and  its  home. 
When  fell  that  grand  imperial  world, 
And  ancient  banners  all  were  furled, 
There  'rose  from  out  barbaric  gloom 
The  thrones  of  modern  Christendom. 

Tet  once  again  the  sneering  cry, 
"  'Tis  foolishness,  'tis  all  a  lie." 
Reason' 8  clear  light  now  fills  the  world, 
And  monster  dogmas  down  are  hurled. 
How  bravely  then  those  Frenchmen  swore, 
This  "  foolishness"  should  reign  no  more ! 
Yet  full  upon  this  latter  day 
The  "  folly"  rules  with  widest  sway. 

Now,  here  another  august  school 
Sets  out  the  church  a  sorry  fool. 
A 8  if  its  bright  and  wond'rous  wit 
On  something  new  at  last  had  hit. 
Ten  times  a  day  whole  scores  of  men, 
And  women  too,  with  voice  or  pen, 
Pierce  to  the  heart  this  hated  creed, 
And  shout  the  world  from  bondage  freed. 
These  ugly  swords  of  modern  thought 
On  friends  and  foes  make  like  onslaught : 
As  very  Ishm'elites  indeed, 
With  naught  on  earth  do  stand  agreed. 
'Tis  strange  that  they  who  all  things  know 
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In  common  paths  should  never  go  ; 

And  only  then  can  be  at  one 

When  gospel  things  they  come  to  stone. 

Tet  on  this  battle-ground  of  old 

The  past  the  issue  hath  foretold. 

The  cross  of  Christ,  though  foolishness, 

The  world  shall  conquer  and  shall  bless. 

Hit  them  Flying.  A  New  Hampshire  minister,  who  is  won- 
derfully skilled  with  the  rifle,  wickedly  pierced  a  flying  swallow 
with  a  bullet ;  a  shot  at  a  venture.  Busy  and  thoughtless  as 
flying  swallows  are  multitudes  of  boys  and  men  in  stores  and 
shops  everywhere :  is  it  possible  to  shoot  them  flying  ?  How 
shall  they  be  taken  on  the  wing,  and  pierced  with  moral  and  re- 
ligious ideas  ?  Among  many  ways  of  reaching  this  class,  there 
may  be  an  influence  in  the  way  of  a  daily  semi-religious  news- 
paper ;  a  paper  keen  and  wide-awake  for  general  news,  with 
pithy  sentences  of  Christian  ideas  inserted  in  every  paper,  which 
will  be  read  by  great  numbers  of  busy,  flying  people  every 
day. 

But  we  have  also  a  large  class  of  Christian  men  who  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  more  decided  kind  of  Christianity  in  their  daily 
paper  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  dailies.  A  paper  need  not  be 
sectarian,  or  so  full  of  religion  as  to  destroy  the  fair  proportion 
which  a  newspaper  should  observe  in  its  topics  for  discussion  or 
news  items  :  but  a  daily  paper  may  and  should  win  an  established 
Christian  character,  taking  up  things  and  letting  alone  things  in 
a  Christian  way.  Some  papers  are  scandal-mongers  ;  and  many 
are  not  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Ghrist.  But 
we  would  utter  no  mean  cry  against  our  daily  press  throughout 
the  country  :  we  are  glad  that  we  have  so  many  good  papers, 
well  managed  ;  yet  there  is  always  room  enough  for  those  who 
try  to  excel ;  and  a  paper  that  strives  to  take  and  hold  high  moral 
and  Christian  ground,  and  to  do  its  work  well,  will  always  find 
room  for  itself.  When  Daniel  Webster  was  asked  by  a  young 
man  whether  the  legal  profession  was  full,  he  answered  :  "  There 
is  room  enough  up-stairs."  First  class  lawyers  always  have 
enough  to  do  :  first  class  newspapers  can  make  their  way.  In 
every  kind  of  business  there  is  plenty  of  room  up-stairs. 
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It  has  long  been  a  favorite  idea  with  as  to  get  something  of 
this  kind  into  motion  : — alive  daily  newspaper,  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian, and  pushing  its  Christianity  very  positively.  No  paper  can 
succeed  upon  the  ground  of  its  piety  ;  but  a  paper  that  is  so  well 
got  up  as  to  succeed  upon  its  own  merits,  may  become  a  great 
moral  aud  spiritual  power,  if  it  is  conducted  with  a  constant  aim 
at  effecting  the  best  spiritual  results. 

Such  a  paper  the  proprietor  of  the  Congregational  Review  is 
seeking  to  establish  in  "  The  Boston  Daily  News  and  Tribune  :" 
and  the  paper  promises  from  the  very  start  to  be  a  great  success, 
to  become  one  of  the  "  Institutions  "  of  New  England,  a  Puritan 
notion, — and  we  may  say  a  "Boston  Notion,"  for  we  have  no 
such  antipathy  to  Boston  as  some  have,  since,  in  spite  of  rum 
and  rascals,  we  find  here  many  of  the  best  things  in  America  or 
the  world. 

Review  Writing.  Our  editors  and  printers  go  through  with 
the  manuscripts  that  are  printed  in  this  Review  from  seven  to 
nine  times  between  the  author  and  the  Review  page.  Now  what 
we  have  to  say  is  that  the  writer  who  will  not  carefully  go 
through  his  manuscript  again  and  again,  cutting  out  words  and 
sentences,  and  modifying  paragraphs,  and  inserting  points,  to 
improve  the  quality  of  his  article,  is  not  the  man  to  write  for  us. 
And  the  man  who  will  not  take  some  pains  to  make  his  hand- 
writing legible,  is  not  the  man  to  write  for  us.  In  a  recent  case 
we  were  obliged  to  walk  a  mile,  and  to  consult  six  books  in  try- 
ing to  find  out  whether  a  writer  intended  to  use  the  letter  u,  or 
the  letter  n,  in  spelling  a  certain  learned  man's  name.  We  insist 
therefore  that  if  a  writer  does  not  think  enough  of  his  manuscript 
to  make  as  good  a  thing  of  it  as  he  can,  we  shall  very  likely 
think  too  little  of  it  to  go  through  it  eight  times  in  printing. 

When  Tholuck  was  once  asked  why  he  did  not  correspond 
with  the  older  pastors  of  Germany,  he  said,  •'  I  love  that  which 
is  growing  :"  he  took  great  pains  to  keep  company  with  young 
men ;  he  loved  growing  men.  We  love  writers  who  wish  to 
grow.  We  do  not  like  those  who  have  done  growing.  Those 
who  think  they  can  write  well  enough,  or  that  their  manuscripts 
are  well  enough  without  great  painstaking,  are  not  the  kind, of 
men  we  take  to.     But  we  confess  that  in  having  this  Review,  we 
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earnestly  desire  to  print  the  essays  of  men  who  do  much  hard 
thinking,  and  who  are  trying  hard  to  express  themselves  with 
skill  and  power  :  whether  or  not  these  writers  are  already  famous 
we  do  not  ask  ;  only  we  do  ask  that  they  show  great  willingness 
to  write  as  well  as  they  can.  Close  writing  is  good  practice  for 
those  who  make  sermons  for  popular  audiences  ever}-  week. 
Pastors  know  men,  and  if  they  use  suitable  care  in  writing,  they 
may  become  better  essayists  than  mere  literary  men.  The  prepa- 
ration of  a  Christian  literature  for  a  world  soon  to  be  brought 
under  the  power  of  Christ,  is  a  worthy  work.  Why  not  seek  to 
do  writing  that  will  stand  ?  John  Foster  declared  his  inability 
to  write  more  than  about  two  pages  a  day.  Editors  may  act  the 
part  of  Professors  of  Rhetoric  ;  but  it  is  much  more  suitable  that 
every  man  should  become  unto  himself  a  teacher,  and  unto  him- 
self a  pupil,  that  he  may  never  cease  to  instruct  himself,  and 
never  cease  to  learn  how  to  write  well. 
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